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Visitor  to  Telephone  Company 
exhibit  says:  "The  man  of  the  house 
came  out  with  a  new  reverence 
for  engineering.  I  came  out  with  a 
new  reverence  for  people." 

Wc  went  to  the  Telephone  Company's 
Open  House."  writes  Evadnc  Scott 
Beebe  in  the  Zion-Bcnton  News,  "and 
saw  the  electronic  brain  playing  tick-tack- 
toe.  My  husband  was  enthralled  with 
the  performance  but  I  was  watching  the 
deft,  well-groomed  hands  of  the  woman 
displaying  the  machine.  She  wore  a  wed- 
ding ring  and  I  wondered  about  her 
home  and  family. 

"After  we  listened  to  her  little  speech 
we  went  to  a  man  in  a  brown  business 
suit  who  told  us  how  telephone  bills  arc 
made  out.  Then  a  clear-eyed  young 
woman  operated  the  machine  for  us.  To 
'  e  sure,  it  was  an  amazing  gimmick,  but 


MaNY  OTHER  EXHIBITS.  In  addition  to  Open 
Houses  at  telephone  companies,  there  are  many  other 
occasions  and  places  where  the  story  of  the  telephone  is 
brought  to  you.  These  include  fairs,  lectures,  moving 
pictures  and  traveling  exhibits.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
Bring  the  children,  too. 


INTERESTED  VISITORS  -  Pat  Haan,  a  telephone  accounting  clerk,  explains  billing  machine  to  Mrs.  Beebe 
and  her  husband.  "I  was  so  impressed  with  everything  I  saw,"  says  Mrs.  Beebe,  "that  1  went  right  home 
and  wrote  a  piece  for  our  local  newspaper."    It's  so   human  and  friendly  that  we  are  reprinting  it  here. 


not  nearly  so  attractive  as  the  girl  who 
handled  it  so  well. 

"Outside  wc  stopped  by  a  truck  with 
an  'earth  auger'  and  other  modern  at- 
tachments. Explaining  their  uses  was  a 
big,  jovial  lineman. 

"While  we  listened  to  an  account  of 
how  fast  the  auger  could  dig  a  hole,  I 
was  looking  at  the  man  and  thinking 
that  here  was  the  typical  lineman,  strong, 
alert,  capable  and  kindly,  a  person  who, 
in  times  of  disaster,  becomes  a  kind  of 
unsung  hero. 

"My  husband  said,  'This  is  what  I  want 
to  sec,'  as  wc  went  into  the  equipment 
building.  Here  we  saw  switches  and  re- 
lays, ringing  machines,  countless  colored 
wires  in  patterns  like  quilt  blocks,  and 
listened  to  technical  explanations. 


"That  is,  my  husband  listened.  I 
watched  the  men  as  they  talked  so  intel- 
ligently and  wondered  where  they  live, 
who  cooks  their  meals  and  irons  their 
shirts,  what  their  problems  arc,  and  if 
they  were  ever  in  love." 

Evadne  Scott  Beebe,  Zion-Benton  (111)  News 

There  is,  indeed,  a  lot  of  wonderful 
equipment  in  telephone  service.  But  it 
takes  more  than  740,000  Bell  System 
men  and  women  to  bring  it  into  being 
and  make  it  work.  And  because  more 
people  are  making  more  use  of  their  tele- 
phones, the  number  of  employees  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

"People,"  as  Mrs.  Beebe  points  out, 
"arc  the  greatest  invention  yet"  in  the 
telephone  business. 


BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


"By  the  time  we  head  for  the 
shower  after  a  game  or  practice, 
my  eyes  feel  sort  of  dusty  and 
tired.  A  couple  of  drops  of  Murine 
feel  mighty  soothing  then,"  says 
the  Duke  of  the  Dodgers.  Why 
don't  you  soothe  and  cleanse  your 
eyes  with  gentle  Murine  when- 
ever they  feel  tired  or  gritty?  It's 
such  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  re- 
freshed, quick  as  a  wink! 


MURINE 

for  your e/es* 


The  Murine  Co.  Inc..  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
♦Trademarks  Reg.  U.S.  Pal    Oil. 
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Are  we  gaining  in  the  fight  on  CANCER? 

"There  has  been  progress — fine  progress — against  cancer." 
This  heartening  statement  has  been  made  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  For  one  thing,  cancer  death  rates  for  women 
between  25  and  75  years  of  age  have  declined  10  percent 
since  1944.  This  means  that  10,000  more  women  are  now 
saved  annually  than  would  have  been  saved  in  1944. 


Can  you 
answer 


Does  CANCER  give  early  warning  signals? 

Often  it  does  .  .  .  and  much  of  the  progress  against  cancer  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  are  aware  of  signs 
or  conditions  that  may  indicate  cancer  .  .  .  and  report  them 
to  their  doctors  promptly.  These  symptoms,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  indicate  some  condition  other  than  cancer. 
For  your  protection,  know  cancer's  warning  signals  listed 
in  the  lower  left-hand  box. 


questions 
on  GANCE. 


Why  is  early  diagnosis  so  important? 

Because  early  diagnosis  increases  the  chances  of  cure.  At 
least  50  percent  of  all  cancers  develop  in  parts  of  the  body 
which  the  doctor  can  easily  examine.  This  is  why  periodic 
examinations  should  not  be  neglected,  especially  by  women 
over  age  35  and  men  over  age  40.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  estimates  that  80,000  lives  now  lost  each  year  could 
be  saved  through  earlier  diagnosis. 


Are  there  any  new  "sure  cures"  for  CANCER? 

Not  by  any  means!  The  only  treatments  by  which  cancer 
can  now  be  controlled  or  cured  are  surgery,  x-ray  and  other 
forms  of  radiation.  Other  methods  of  treatment . . .  especially 
those  claimed  to  be  "sure  cures"  .  .  .  should  be  avoided. 
Fortunately,  the  three  accepted  ways  of  attacking  cancer 
are  undergoing  steady  improvement. 


® 


Where  does  CANCER  research  stand? 

Cancer  is  the  subject  of  an  ever-widening  research  program. 
Drug  and  hormone  therapy  .  .  .  the  use  of  viruses  and  anti- 
bodies .  .  .  new  surgical  and  radiation  treatments  .  .  .  tests  for 
early  cancer  detection — these  are  among  the  many  fields  now 
being  explored.  Medical  science  looks  to  them  for  tomorrow's 
progress  against  cancer. 


Metropolitan  offers  a  hopeful  message  about  this  disease  in  its  booklet  called  What  You 
Should  Know  About  Cancer.  Just  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


Cancer's  Seven  Warning  Signals 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

4.  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

5.  Persistent  indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

6.  Persistent  hoarseness  or  cough. 

7.  Any  change  in  normal  bowel  habits. 


conrmCMT  !•»• — mit«o»olit*n  Lire  ihsu»ancc  com*amy 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  K  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  iff  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


• 


Metropolitan  Lift  Insurance  Co. 

1  Modi  ton  Av«.,  Ntw  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet, 
"What  You  Should  Know  About 
Cancer,"  456-C. 
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This  coffee  tells  you 
ifs  fresher 


It  greets  you  with  a  louder  whoosh 
and  the  livelier  aroma  that  forecasts 
fresher,  fuller-flavored  coffee  in  each 
satisfying  cup.  Why?  Because  Chase 
&  Sanborn  Coffee  is  the  only  leading 
brand  that's  pressure  packed.  And 


pressure  packing  preserves  coffee 
freshness  and  flavor  better  than  any 
vacuum  can  or  bag. 

Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffees  are  served  by 
more  fine  hotels  and  restaurants  through- 
out America  than  any  other  brand. 


Chase  £  Sanborn 

Fresher  heccticse  its  pressure  -pa.cle.efl 

A  remarkable  new  instant  coffee 
is  underneath  this  lid .  .  . 

Yes,  you  can  now  enjoy  Chase  &  Sanborn's  famous 
R^JI         flavor  in  this  brand-new  full-bodied  instant! 

%^0  New  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn 


Appointment  with 


O'HARA 


H.  L.  MENCKEN'S  departure  from 
this  life  by  natural  causes  may  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
evidence  we  have  to  support  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  has 
become  a  tolerant  nation.  More 
than  most  men,  Mencken  got  a 
kick  out  of  life  and  its  small  pleas- 
ures, but  I  wonder  if  he  didn't 
secretly  hope  that  when  his  time 
came,  he  would  be  hastened  from 
this  earth  by  a  well-aimed  shot,  fired 
by  one  of  the  many  citizens  who  had 
reason  to  be  upset  by  something  he 
had  written.  Instead  Mencken  died 
of  chemical  processes  that  get  us 
all  in  the  end — assuming  we  don't 
get  smacked  by  a  hot  rod  or  pinked 
by  an  indignant  reader. 

My  point  about  our  becoming 
a  tolerant  nation,  which  allowed 
Mencken  to  die  an  ordinary  death, 
would  be  stronger  if  he  had  lived 
somewhere  besides  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more is  too  far  north  for  an  impul- 
sive would-be  assassin  from  the 
Deep  South,  and  it  is  too  far  from 
New  York  for  the  convenience  of  an 
impetuous  metropolitan  critic  of 
the  old  American  Mercury.  But  of 
course  if  you  are  dead  set  on  killing 
an  iconoclast,  if  you're  really  trying, 
you  are  not  discouraged  by  geogra- 
phy. At  one  time  I  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  shooting  Adolf  Hitler,  which 
would  have  involved  a  long  one- 
way trip,  and  I  also  considered 
taking  a  shot  at  Joseph  Stalin,  which 
would  have  meant  packing  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  bundling  up 
warm.  Obviously  I  was  not  the  man 
for  the  job.  Murder  for  high  prin- 
ciple was  not  the  job  for  me.  And 
perhaps  I  was  affected  by  the  same 
kind  of  tolerance  that  kept  a  great 
many  Americans  from  shooting 
Mencken,  although  I  will  be  the  first 
to   admit   that    in    deciding   not   to 


knock  off  Hitler  or  Stalin,  caution 
may  have  entered  into  it. 

So  many  people  were  sore  at 
Mencken,  and  so  many  groups,  that 
I  persist  on  looking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  safe-conduct  that  he 
enjoyed.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever 
even  got  a  pie  in  his  face,  and  as  I 
think  back  over  his  career  I  am  in- 
clined to  reject  my  tolerance  theory. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  not 
tolerance  at  all.  in  the  sense  of  free 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  letting  the 
minority  opinion  be  expressed.  It 
may  have  been  that  Mencken,  who 
flourished  in  the  boom,  or  Coolidge- 
Mellon,  years,  was  a  luxury  that  we 
felt  we  could  afford.  He  may  have 
been  regarded  as  an  educated  jester. 

In  those  days,  remember,  we  also 
had  Will  Rogers,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  not  a  simple  cow-poke:  he 
attended  a  private  military  school, 
you  know.  A  big  shot,  a  major-in- 
dustrialist type,  was  not  a  confirmed 
tycoon  until  he  had  been  person- 
ally kidded  by  Will  Rogers,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snob  value 
to  a  Rogers  rib,  like  owning  a  pri- 
vate Pullman  car  and  having  your 
daughter  presented  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  and  belonging  to  The 
Links  club. 

As  a  student  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  rich  I  was  not  favor- 
ably impressed  by  their  childish 
delight  in  being  singled  out  for 
sarcastic  notice  by  a  vaudeville 
actor,  but  I  needn't  have  been  so 
haughty.  As  a  second-generation 
member  of  the  professional-middle 
class  1  could  have  been  a  little  more 
suspicious  of  Mencken,  who  oper- 
ated on  a  higher  intellectual  level 
than  Rogers,  but  whose  act  was 
essentially  similar.  Rogers'  favorite 
targets  were  the  stout  gentlemen  in 
the  satin-lapel  dinner  jackets,  and 


AL    HIRSCHFELD 


H.  L.  Mencken's  act  was  essentially  similar  to  the  one  Will  Rogers  offered 
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He's  out  to  keep  a  friend  every  time  he  sells  a  tire 

four  neighborhood  service  station  dealer  depends  upon  your  continued  friendship  and  patronage  to  stay  in 
>usiness.  So  when  he  recommends  Atlas  tires  above  all  others,  you  can  be  sure  there  are  none  finer.  He's  a 
ire  expert  who  has  had  practical  first-hand  experience  with  all  brands.  He  values  your  friendship  so  highly 
ie  can't  afford  to  sell  you  any  tire  that  will  give  you  less  than  complete  satisfaction. 

kTLAS,  THE  TIRE  EXPERTS'  TIRE ...  Guarantee  honored   by  38,000   leading  service  stations  in  U.S.  and  Canada 

"SO.    u.    S      PAT.     OFF.    COPYRIGHT    195$.    ATLAS    SUPPLY    COMPANY,    NEWARK    2,    N.    J. 


IMPORTED 


MARTINI 
'ROSSI 
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IT'S  DELIGHTFULLY  LIGHT... downright  delicious.  Try  Martini  & 
Rossi  Vermouth  "on -the -rocks" —  and  taste  why  so  many  smart 
people  are  serving  it  today! 

EASY  TO  SERVE!  Pour  Martini  &  Rossi  Imported  Sweet  or  Extra 
Dry  Vermouth,  or  half  and  half  over  ice.  Add  twist  of  lemon  peel. 


FOR 

Matchless  Manhattans 
'      Marvelous  Martinis 

MAKE  THEM  WITH 

MARTINI  &  ROSSI 

SWEET  OR  EXTRA  DRY 
VERMOUTH 

RENFIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Mencken  addressed  himself  to  us 
who  thought  we  were  smart;  hut  1 
have  believed  for  years,  although 
I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  that 
Mencken  in  his  way  was  giving  a 
performance  just  as  much  as  Rog- 
ers was. 

I  remember  thinking,  when  I  saw 
a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ad  in  the 
Mercury,  that  Mencken,  or  anyway 
the  Mercury,  was  through.  I  was  a 
bit  hasty,  it  turned  out,  but  I  was 
right  in  thinking  that  They  were 
not  afraid  of  him  any  more  and  I 
second-guess  that  when  that  hap- 
pened, a  lot  of  the  fun  went  out  of 
it  for  Mencken. 

I  had.  and  have,  a  deep  affection 
for  the  man.  I  was  a  fresh  kid  when 
I  first  encountered  him  in  a  New 
York  speak-easy.  I  wasted  no  time 
in  the  amenities.  "Where  did  you 
get  the  idea  that  if  you  haven't 
learned  the  bass  clef  you  can't  ap- 
preciate music?"  I  said. 

"Did  I  say  that?"  said  Mencken. 

"You  said  it,  all  right,"  and  I  told 
him  where. 

"I  was  right,"  he  said. 

I  grew  up  a  little  before  seeing 
him  again  and  after  that  I  often  had 
a  drink  with  him  in  "21."  One 
night  he  sent  a  bottle  of  champagne 
to  my  table,  and  when  my  wife  and 
I  went  over  to  thank  him  he  said  it 
was  his  birthday.  After  a  little  while 
I  snuck  out  and  bought  a  box  of 
cigars,  which  I  remember  cost  $35, 
to  be  handed  to  him  after  we  left. 

We  said  good  night  and  I  was  at 
the  hatcheck  room  when  he  came 
out,  carrying  the  cigars.  "I  couldn't, 
I  couldn't.  You  mustn't  do  this  for 
me,"  he  said. 

"But  1  want  to,  we  want  to,"  I 
said. 

But  he  made  me  take  them  back. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  touched, 
but  the  man  who  had  dished  it  out 
for  decades  was  unable  to  handle 
an  extravagant  impulse.  If  there 
were  any  extravagant  gestures  being 
made,  he  wanted  to  make  them.  But 
it  also  made  me  think  of  him  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  man.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and 
it  is  also  much  easier. 

•  •   • 

THE  WEAVER  MOB,  or  NBC, 
has  a  radio  program  called  Monitor, 
which  is  a  lot  of  programs  united 
by  a  single  name  and  an  identifying 
noise  that  sounds  like  a  scrambler, 
and  the  fact  that  the  announcers 
are  called  communicators.  Put  them 
all  together  and  you  have  Monitor. 
With  my  customary  eagerness 
to  help,  I  offer  the  Paley,  or  CBS, 
mob  a  title  for  a  similar  program. 
Call  it  Minotaur.  A  Minotaur  is 
only  half  bull. 

•  •  • 

ABOUT  ONCE  every  two  weeks 
someone  writes  to  me,  or  to  the 
editors  of  Collier's,  to  report  the 
number  of  times  I  have  used  "I"  in 
one  of  these  columns.  Sometimes 
the  letter  contains  a  column,  with 
"I"  ringed  around,  sometimes  just 
a  count  of  the  number.  Always,  of 
course,  the  writer  of  the  letter  thinks 
he  or  she  has  thought  up  a  devas- 


tating way  to  put  me  in  my  humble 
place. 

How  sad. 

Years  ago,  when  I  worked  for 
Heywood  Broun,  he  told  me  that  he 
got  the  same  kind  of  box  score  every 
few  days.  It  didn't  stop  him,  it  isn't 
going  to  stop  me.  But  for  people 
who  like  to  count  "I's"  and  pencil 
rings  around  them,  here  is  a  fresh 
set:  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I 
I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I. 

•  •  • 

IF  YOU  KNOW  any  planners  of 
real-estate  developments  I  would  be 
much  obliged — and  so  would  your 
grandchildren — if  you  would  speak 
to  them  about  trees.  In  recent  years 
I  have  interested  myself  in  what 
might  be  called  urban  reforestation, 
and  I  wish  that  the  development 
planners  and  their  financial  backers 
would  look  ahead  a  few  years. 

It  is  infuriating  to  contemplate 
what  the  public  utilities  and  so  forth 
have  done  to  our  small  towns  and 
the  residential  districts  of  our  cities. 
Because  a  fair-sized  tree  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  telephone  and  power- 
and-light  gangs,  they  cut  it  down. 
Because  the  roots  make  it  awkward 
for  the  sewer  gangs,  the  tree  must 
go.  Oh,  I'm  not  unmindful  of 
Progress.  Progress  has  given  us  a 
lot  of  things:  the  television,  penicil- 
lin, the  telephone  that  is  so  useful 
to  the  people  who  call  up  to  ask  you 
what  TV  program  you're  looking  at; 
the  telephone  that  is  so  useful  when 
you  have  to  call  the  doctor  to 
tell  him  you're  allergic  to  penicil- 
lin. But  the  memory  of  some  of  us 
is  long  enough  to  recall  certain 
trees  that  were  good  for  climbing, 
some  that  offered  fruit,  and  others 
that  gave  shade  and  beauty  to  the 
thoroughfares  and  the  back  yards 
of  youth.  (I  could  wish  that  I  once 
had  carved  Her  name  and  She 
carved  mine,  but  I  am  sticking  to 
the  facts.) 

It  shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a 
challenge  to  American  know-how 
for  our  planners  to  demonstrate 
that  they  know  how  to  get  around 
the  difficulties  that  are  caused  by 
trees.  1  would  remind  the  planners 
that  the  ranch-type  house  does  not 
necessarily  look  its  best  in  land- 
scaping that  is  copied  from  Death 
Valley. 

•  •  • 

WE  AMERICANS  are  really  ex- 
ceedingly polite.  I  will  be  listening 
to  the  radio  in  my  house  or  in  my 
car,  listening  away  to  talk  that  tries 
to  influence  my  thinking  and,  some- 
times, my  voting.  And  when  I  say 
influence  I  also  mean,  some  of  the 
time,  change  my  voting  or  my  think- 
ing. If,  out  of  politeness,  you  keep 
listening,  you  may  fall  into  the  habit 
of  attaching  more  importance  to 
what  is  being  said  than  the  words 
or  the  speakers  deserve.  Every  once 
in  a  while  I  say  to  myself,  "It's  only 
Jinx  Falkenburg,  it's  only  Faye  Em- 
erson, it's  only  Mary  Margaret  Mc- 
Bride."  I  should  take  instruction 
from  them?  — john  o'hara 
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Lost  of  us  expect  to  be  tricked  on  April  Fool's  day,  and  we 
can  join  in  the  fun  with  our  tricksters. 

But  being  tricked  on  other  days  isn't  so  funny. 

Take  this  matter  of  "cheap"'  federal  government  power.  It's 
"cheap"  for  the  people  who  get  it  only  because  you  and  other  tax- 
payers pay  part  of  their  electric  bills. 

First,  your  taxes  help  pay  for  the  government  power  plants  that 
serve  the  folks  in  this  privileged  class.  And,  second,  the  taxes  you 
pay  in  your  electric  bill  have  to  be  higher  because  those  people 
don't  pay  a  fair  share  of  taxes  in  theirs. 

So  when  you  hear  about  "cheap"  federal  power,  think  of  the  trick 
that's  behind  it.  Remember  — one  of  the  victims  of  that  trick  is  you! 
America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* . 

■Siimes  on  request  from  thin  magazine 
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DIFFERENCE 


in  Cars  Today! 


IT'S  EASY  TO  WIN! 

Just  Give  American  Motors  a  Name 
For  The  World's  Most  Advanced 
Automobile  Construction  Found  in 
Rambler,  Hudson,  Nash  and 
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American  Motors  cars  are  built  in  a  single 
unit  like  modern  trains  and  planes.  Big  frame 
box-girders  make  a  steel  enclosure  as  big  as 
the  car  itself,  giving  "wrap-around"  protec- 
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safe,  twice  as  long-lasting. 

Other  cars,  beneath  the  modern-Zooming 
chrome  and  paint,  still  bolt  the  body  to  a 
separate,  flat  frame  underfoot — the  same 
basic,  antiquated  principle  used  in  building 
oxcarts. 


SEE  THE   DIFFERENCE 


HOW  TO  WIN  — In  the  next  two  to  four  years,  you  will 
see  advertisements  by  "Big  Three"  car  makers  telling 
about  a  great  new  development  in  automobile  construc- 
tion. But  a  second  glance  will  show  you  it  is  what  American 
Motors  cars  have  right  now — single  unit  construction, 
developed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  for  re-tooling  alone. 
It  is  the  biggest  difference  in  cars  today.  Here  is  what  it 
means  to  you  as  a  car  owner: 

(1)  Higher  performance  at  less  cost;  (2)  Greater 
comfort;  (3)  More  inside  room;  (4)  Superior  handling 
and  cornering;  (5)  Easier  parking;  (6)  Double  pro- 
tection from  injury  in  accidents;  (7)  Elimination  of 
body  squeaks  and  rattles;  (8)  Superior  durability 
and  top  resale  value. 

That  is  why  the  rest  of  the  industry  is  racing  against  the 
clock  to  copy  American  Motors  single  unit  construction. 
Here's  why  we  offer  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
prizes  for  a  name  for  single  unit  construction.  Seventeen 
years  after  we  pioneered  modern  pressurized  heating  and 
ventilation  with  cowl-high  fresh  air  intake  in  our  cars,  the 
first  Big  Three  manufacturer  to  copy  our  system  advertised 
so  extensively  boasting  of  this  advance,  many  people 
think  that  our  imitator  invented  it! 


We  don't  want  this  to  happen  again!  That  is  why  we 
will  pay  you  generously  to  give  us  a  name  for  our  modern, 
single  unit  construction,  a  simple,  easily  remembered 
name  we  can  use  in  our  advertising  to  nail  down  once 
and  for  all  the  fact  that  we  were  the  pioneers  of  the  best 
car  construction  known. 

Give  us  a  name  and  win  the  big  prize.  Yes,  the  first 
name  that  pops  into  your  mind  can  be  the  $25,000  win- 
ning name!  A  simple  name  like  "Duo-Safe"  or  "Dura-Bilt" 
may  win  you  $25,000  cash ! 

FREE!  "Facts  to  Help  You  Win!" 

See  your  Nash  dealer  or  your  Hudson  dealer  and  get 
your  FREE  Entry  Blank  and  your  FREE  copy  of  the  new 
folder  "Facts  to  Help  You  Win"  with  easy  rules  for  win- 
ning.  Please   read   rules  carefully, 
especially  rule  #4  which  explains 
how  the  contest  will  be  judged.  In 
the  event  of  ties  for  any  prize,  tied 
contestants  will  be  asked  to  write  a 
simple   25    word    statement    which 
will  be  judged  to  break  the  tie.  if 
any.  Hurryl  Enter  today! 
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to  beneficiary  or  estate  of  either  you  or  your  s 
(if  a  member  of  your  household  at  time  of  pure 
— thus  providing  the  total  of  $25, 000  divided  ei 
between  husband  and  wife — if  either  or  both  s 
be  fatally  injured  while  driving  or  riding   (< 
separately  or  together)  in  your  new  private  pa 
ger  American  Motors  car  anywhere  in  the  w 
Roth  are  insured  for  the  entire  first  year  of  owner 
Covers  fatality  resulting  within   100  days 
date  of  accident.  Applies  to  privately-owned 
bier,  Nash,  Hudson,  Metropolitan  cars  purcl 
from  an  authorized  Hudson  or  Nash  dealer  ir 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska  where 
insurance  regulations  permit. 
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IN  AMERICAN  MOTORS  GIANT  CONTEST! 

25,000  FIRST  PRIZE! 

0  AIR  CONDITION 


imblers ! 


Hudson  V-8's! 


ipletely  Air  Conditioned  4-door  Custom 
dlops  and  Cross  Country  4-door  Station 
goni — with  power  assists,  Hydra-Malic  Drive. 


Air  Conditioned  Hornet  Hardtops,  If 'asp  Sedans 
— with  every  custom  accessory  including  all 
"power  assists"  and  automatic  transmissions. 


-j. »         I      W7.     „«     *    Air  Conditioned  Nash  Ambassador  Hardtops, 
JAlclSll    V  "O  Si    Statesman  Sedans — custom  j from  bumper  to  bump- 
er, power  assists  anil  automatic  transmissions. 
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METROPOLITAN    CONVERTIBLES! 

(or  Hardtop,  if  winner  desires!)  Gets  up 
to  40  miles  a  gallon — turns  on  a  dime. 
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KELVINATOR    APPLIANCES! 


including  Fabulous  Foodaramas,  Freezers, 
Ranges,  Automatic  Washers,  Dryers. 

Tune  in  Disneyland  on  ABC-TV.  See 
TV  listings  for  Time  and  Channel. 
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THE   EASIEST 
CONTEST  ON  RECORD!  Plus 

H0,000 

CASH   BONUSES! 


of  $10  each! 


Bring  your  present  car  to  be  ap- 
praised by  your  dealer.  It's  worth 
$1000  cash  bonus  to  you,  if  you're 
a  car  winner.  Also,  if  you  are  a  car 
winner  and  have  bought  a  new. 
Rambler,  Nash,  Hudson  or  Metro- 
politan during  the  contest  period, 
we'll  give  you  double  the  retail 
price  of  the  car  you  win,  in  place 
of  a  car. 
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MORTON    ROBERTS 


UNSCHEDULED  HERO 


DAVID   NEVIN 


KING  BARDELON  was  worried,  and  not  be- 
.  cause  he  was  strolling  along  a  quivering  wire 
fifty  feet  above  a  circus  crowd.  That  was  routine 
for  the  king  of  America's  tightrope  walkers.  He 
was  worried  about  Little  King  Bardelon. 

Little  King  was  a  head  taller  than  he  and  twenty- 
one  years  old — but  he  was  King's  son  so  he  would 
always  be  Little  King.  The  Bardelons  were  high- 
wire  people  born  to  walk  in  the  air.  a  high-wire 
dynasty — which  was  exactly  why  Little  King  was 
paining  his  father  sorely. 

The  Bardelons — father,  mother,  son — worked 
with  the  Flying  Lightners,  who  King  thought  were 
no  better  than  average.  But  that  girl  of  theirs. 
Spring,  nineteen  and  bright  as  a  fresh-feathered 
eaglet — there  was  a  greatness  in  her  that  brought 
an  audience  to  its  feet. 

Together,  the  six  of  them  made  the  world's  best 
team.  But  the  parents  were  growing  older  and  no 
new  blood  was  in  sight.  And  why  not?  King  Barde- 
lon frowned  as  he  nipped  backward  from  the  wire 
to  the  anchor  platform.  It  was  because  Little  King 
flatly  refused  to  marry  Spring  Lightner.  In  fact, 
Little  King  threatened  to  leave  the  act  if  his  father 
kept  urging  the  marriage. 

King  Bardelon  slid  down  the  fifty-foot  rope  to 
the  ground  now,  bounced  lightly,  acknowledged  the 
crowd's  applause,  and  glanced  at  his  son.  Above 
them.  Spring  Lightner  danced  her  famous  High- 
Wire  Hula.  "Ah,  she'd  make  a  good  wife,  that  one." 
He  paused  and  Little  King  said  nothing.  "And  she's 
good  on  the  wire,  too.  She  might  teach  you  some- 
thing— " 

Little  King  Bardelon  snatched  furiously-  at  the 
rope  and  hoisted  himself  out  of  the  conversation. 

King  thought:  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  said  that. 
The  boy  is  developing  slowly  and  surely,  but  he 
lacks  confidence,  and  that's  something  any  man 
must  find  for  himself. 

As  King  stowed  their  gear  that  night,  he  saw  Lit- 


tle King  and  Spring  walking  toward  him,  talking  in 
a  friendly  enough  fashion.  As  they  approached, 
Spring  touched  Little  King's  arm.  "I  think  if  you'd 
nourish  a  little  sooner  in  your  chair  act  you'd  get 
more  impact."  King  heard  a  tenderness  in  her  voice 
that  belied  the  businesslike  words. 

But  Little  King  stiffened  and  said  sharply,  "The 
act's  all  right — I  don't  need  your  advice." 

Spring  snatched  her  hand  away.  Her  voice 
sounded  hurt.  "Well,"  she  said.  "Who's  billed  as 
the  star  of  this  show?  Maybe  you  could  learn  a  lot 
from  me!"  Aud  while  Little  King  glared  in  tongue- 
tied  rage,  she  rushed  away. 

King  put  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder.  "She  is 
good,"  he  said,  "and  she  wants  to  help  you." 

"Yeah?  Well,  I  don't  need  her  help.  I'd  quit  the 
wire  before  I'd  take  lessons  from  her!" 

Thus  things  stood  when  the  annual  tour  ended. 

EVERY  CIRCUS  ACT  needs  a  little  off-season 
publicity  and,  as  usual,  King  Bardelon  had  de- 
signed the  king  of  stunts:  a  walk  across  Colorado's 
Royal  Gorge  on  a  tightrope. 

The  famous  chasm,  hacked  in  rock  by  the  roar- 
ing Arkansas  River,  was  a  natural.  The  wire  would 
be  tautened  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  big  sus- 
pension bridge,  which  would  make  a  fine  gallery 
for  the  audience — and  for  the  TV  cameras,  too. 

Then  King  had  had  his  stroke  of  genius.  Why 
not  have  Spring  do  her  famous  hula  over  the  Royal 
Gorge?  What  a  smash! 

"Dangerous — too  dangerous,"  Little  King  had 
warned  when  King  had  proposed  the  idea. 

But  Spring  had  insisted,  "It  is  not!  I  can  take 
care  of  myself!  Why,  even  when  the  wire  went 
slack  that  time  in  Birmingham  1  didn't  have  trouble. 
Certainly  I'm  going  to  do  it — it'll  be  fun." 

And  so  the  matter  stood.  King  Bardelon  knew 
his  levelheaded  son  was  right — it  was  dangerous. 
High   winds   rushed   through   the  gorge,   and   the 


extra-long  wire  would  allow  more  whip  than  usual. 
But  think  of  the  publicity! 

They  rigged  the  cable  and  pulled  it  taut  while 
the  bridge  filled  with  people.  Wind  whistled  against 
the  wire — it  was  already  swaying  close  to  the  dan- 
ger point.   Spring's  pretty  lace  looked  drawn. 

Then  she  was  ready,  and  there  was  no  turning 
back.  Trumpets  blared,  and  Spring  was  poised  on 
the  anchor  platform,  bowing  to  the  crowd.  She 
took  the  long  balancing  pole  and  stepped  onto  the 
wire.  Hula  music  boomed  over  a  loud-speaker,  and 
she  started  the  dance. 

A  fifth  of  a  mile  below,  between  steep,  jagged 
rock  walls,  hurtled  the  gray  Arkansas  River.  The 
wind  seemed  to  rise,  moaning  against  the  wire. 
Little  King  watched  with  his  hands  clenched. 

SPRING  WENT  OUT  thirty  feet,  forty,  and  then 
she  was  in  trouble.  The  wire  was  whipping  now. 
Her  face  had  a  light,  scared  expression  and  her 
shoulders  were  rigid.  She  modified  the  dance  to  a 
hip-swinging  walk,  and  still  she  was  in  trouble. 

King  Bardelon  felt  a  knot  in  the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach. "Don't  look  down,  baby,"  he  whispered.  "Slow 
now,  easy,  you  can  do  it.   Please  don't  look  down." 

But  she  did.  A  thousand  feet  below  she  could 
see  the  winding  river,  and  her  knees  seemed  to 
buckle  and  her  foot  missed  and  she  fell  across  the 
wire.  Her  pole  spun  slowly  down  and  down  until 
it  splintered  on  the  rocks  below.  Her  body  rolled 
off  the  wire  and  she  clung  there,  arms  and  legs 
locked  around  the  quivering  cable  above  her. 

King  Bardelon  cupped  his  hands  and  shouted, 
"Come  in,  Spring!  Forget  it  and  come  in — hand 
over  hand!"  But  she  didn't  move,  just  clung  there 
a  thousand  feet  in  the  air  with  a  wild  look  on  her 
face,  and  he  realized  she  had  frozen — she  couldn't 
move.  And  then  he  was  shouting,  "A  pole — get  me 
a  pole!"  But  Little  King,  a  pole  neatly  balanced  in 
his  hands,  was  moving  calmly  forward  onto  the 
whipping  wire. 

King  shouted  at  him,  and  without  looking  back 
the  boy  snapped,  "She's  mine,  Dad." 

Little  King  Bardelon  walked  steadily,  smoothly 
and  very  rapidly.  The  girl's  arms  strained  against 
her  weight  and  slipped  a  little. 

The  boy  reached  her  and  his  feet  slid  from  under 
him  and  he  landed  straddling  the  wire.  Quickly  he 
laid  the  pole  in  balance.  His  body  swayed  as  he 
reached  down  and  seized  her  shoulders.  She 
clamped  onto  the  wire  more  tightly,  and  there  was 
a  look  of  wild  panic  on  her  face. 

He  slapped  her  once  then,  hard,  and  her  eyes 
cleared.    "I've  got  you,"  he  ordered.    "Let  go." 

She  relaxed  and  he  swung  her  up  and  around  be- 
hind him,  her  arms  tightening  around  his  neck  as 
he  threw  his  body  forward  to  keep  the  balance.  He 
didn't  look  down  at  the  emptiness  below  as  he 
reached  for  the  pole  that  was  slowly  tilting  away. 

Then  he  got  a  foot  under  him,  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  and  with  her  dead  weight  on  his  back  he 
rose  and  started  in. 

And  Little  King  Bardelon  brought  her  in,  pac- 
ing steadily  backward  over  the  wire,  compensating 
for  the  whip  and  the  hundred-and-twenty-pound 
weight  on  his  back.  And  then  King  Bardelon  knew 
his  son  was  great. 

The  boy  stepped  from  the  shivering  wire  to  the 
anchor  platform,  threw  down  his  pole  and  turned 
quickly  to  catch  Spring's  limp  body  in  his  arms. 

King  Bardelon  automatically  stepped  forward  to 
take  her — and  stopped.  For  he  saw  the  look  on 
Little  King's  face,  and  it  was  the  look  of  a  man. 
"Bring  some  blankets  and  that  bottle  of  hot  cof- 
fee. Hurry!"  Little  King  called,  and  King  Bardelon 
found  himself  trotting  to  obey. 

They  gathered  later  in  a  Canon  City  hotel  room. 
Spring  was  pale  and  upset.  "1  failed,"  she  said  over 
and  over.   "I  failed,  and  I  can't  do  anything  now." 

"Don't  talk  foolishly,"  Little  King  said  evenly.  "I 
know  exactly  what  you're  going  to  do." 

She  looked  up,  startled.   "What?"  she  asked.' 

"Why,  marry  me,  of  course,"  he  said. 

At  that,  the  girl  smiled  shyly,  and  King  Bardelon 
was  no  longer  worried  about  his  son.         the  end 
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ut-performs  any 
other  motor  oil 


. . .  regardless  of  price  I 


i 


THE 

TEXAS 

COMPANY 


TEXACO  DEALERS 

IHn^lW    IN  ALL  <48  STATES 


Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
TUNE  IN:  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  JIMMY  DURANTE  on  TV  Saturday  nights,  NBC. 
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Pete  Penn  asks : 


n 


What's  $3,500? 


// 


It's  what  a  new  car  costs,  on  the  average  .  .  .  and 
you'll  agree  with  Pete  Penn  that  it's  an  investment 
worth  protecting. 

Naturally,  Pennsylvania  motor  oil  in  the  crankcase  is 
the  best  protection  for  the  highest  precision,  hardest  work- 
ing part  of  your  car.  Every  brand  of  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  is  made  from  nature's  finest  crude . . .  Pennsylvania. 

At  your  next  oil  change,  refill  with  a  brand  of 
Pennsylvania  motor  oil  .  .  .  naturally  the  finest  oil  in 
the  world.  Carried  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Today's  BEST  Oils 

Start  with  Nature's  BEST  Crude 

...and  that  means  Pennsylvania ! 


INSIST  ON  A  BRAND  OF 


©  1956 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSOCIATION    •   OIL  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLIER'S  CREDITS 


Fisherman  Gowdy  broadcasts  a  ball  game 


CURT  GOWDY  is  a  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, boy.  "Reared  with  a  fly  rod  in 
hand,"  he  puts  it.  "My  first  love  was 
and  is  fishing,  especially  with  artificial 
flies." 

But  broadcasting  and  televising  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  games  keeps  him  away 
from  his  favorite  trout  streams,  and  he 
has  had  to  turn  to  salt-water  fly  fishing 
during  the  winter  in  southern  waters, 
at  such  happy  fishing  grounds  as  Vic 
Barothy's  camp  at  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba, 
and  at  Islamorada  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

It  was  at  the  latter  place  two  years 
ago  that  Gowdy  first  met  Joe  Brooks, 
the  great  fisherman  whom  he  acclaims 
in  his  story  on  page  70. 

"I  had  read  all  of  Joe's  books  and 
articles  on  fishing,"  Gowdy  tells  us, 
"but  his  accounts  of  using  a  fly  in  salt 
water  particularly  fascinated  me.  When 
I  met  the  man,  he  became  an  even 
greater  fascination." 

•  •  • 

PETER  KALISCHER  was  born  and 
educated  in  New  York  except  for  a 
couple  of  years  when  he  lived  in  Paris 
with  his  parents.  Back  in  New  York, 
he  worked  for  ad  agencies,  press  agents, 
magazines  and  book  publishers  until 
World  War  II  started.  Then  because  of 
his  fluency  in  French,  he  says,  he  was 
put  in  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
and  sent  to  New  Guinea. 

"I  arrived  in  Manila  two  weeks  after 
the  WACs  and  in  Tokyo  three  weeks 
after  V-J  Day,"  he  recalls.  "While  in- 
vestigating anti-American  sentiment 
among  the  natives,  I  met  and  married 
Gloria  Uemura,  who  was  half  British 
and  half  Japanese  and  therefore  only 
half  anti-American.  The  results  are 
Peter  Mark,  eight,  who  is  anti-milk  and 
David  Murray,  five,  who  is  anti-Peter 
Mark." 

When  he  got  out  of  the  Army  in 
1945  Kalischer  went  to  work  for  the 
United  Press  in  Tokyo.  He  covered 
the  Korean  war  until  March,  1952, 
when  he  joined  Collier's.  Since  then 
he's  done  stories  from  Japan,  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Burma,  Thailand,  IndocHina, 
and — as  in  this  issue — Formosa. 

•  *  • 

EDWIN  A.  PEEPLES,  the  author  who 
dreamed  up  the  unusual  romance  in 
The  Enchantment,  is  an  executive  with 
a  Philadelphia  ad  agency  (Gray  & 
Rogers).  He  lives  on  a  65-acre  farm 
with  sheep,  geese,  his  wife  and  three 
young  sons.  "A  very  noisy  situation  in- 
deed," Peeples  says. 

While     making     an     honest     living 


through  the  years,  Peeples  has  alsl 
managed  to  become  a  successful  writef 
"I  write  evenings  and  on  weekends  an| 
complete  about  seven  short  stories  ai 
three  or  four  articles  a  year,  in  additiol 
to  a  novel  every  two  years  or  so." 

Peeples  calls  himself  "a  frustrate! 
composer-librettist     and     playwright! 
He  once  wrote  radio  scripts  for  Jar 
Cowl    and    for    the   Chamber    Musi 
Society  of  Lower  Basin  Street.    He  hq 
written    and    scored    four    full-leng 
musical   comedies   and   written    thre| 
straight   plays.     None   has   been   pre) 
duced  professionally,  but  three  of  the 
efforts  have  been  performed  by  am| 
teur  groups. 

"Let  me  add,"  he  adds,  "that  I  ha\ 
been  writing  since  I  was  eleven  yea] 
old,  which  is  some  30  years  ago.  Wrif 
ing  has  now  become  a  pathological  r\ 
lease:  if  I  don't  do  a  certain  amouif 
each  week,  I  feel  as  uncomfortable 
if  I  hadn't  changed  my  shirt." 

•  •  • 

RICHARD  STERN  (page  64)  n) 
away  from  Harvard  after  three  yeaj 
there,  and  has  been  running  ever  sine 
When  he  wasn't  writing  he  peddl^ 
exhibits  for  the  San  Francisco  Worlc 
Fair;  dehydrated  apricots  in  the  Sd 
Joaquin  Valley;  worked  in  San  Diejl 
with  the  Hod  Carriers'  and  Labored 
Local  87;  helped  Lockheed  make 
planes  during  World  War  II.  "Be<| 
free-lancing  ever  since,"  the  for 
one-year-old  author  says,  "from 
Angeles,  Balboa,  New  York,  Hail 
Pennsylvania,  California  again,  then  I 
Spain.  France,  Portugal  and  AustrJ 
I'm  not  looking  for  story  material, 
for  a  place  to  settle  down."  Last 
heard  from  him,  he  was  still  going. 
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fun  afloat 
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with  Evinrude 
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ALL'S  CLEAR  —  you're  set  for  years  of  pleasure  ahead  —  with  your  fast  and  able 
Evinrude-powered  cruiser!  Delightful  runs  to  lovely  coves  far  up  the  shore. 
Carefree  week  ends  afloat.  Family  vacations  brimming  with  happy  adventure. 
At  modest  cost  you  enjoy  the  comforts  of  larger  inboard  cruisers.  And  perform- 
ance that  is  luxury  afloat/  You  speed  in  the  tranquil  quiet  of  Whispering  Power. 
You  relax  in  blissful  smoothness  that  makes  riding  seem  like  sailing.  SEE  YOUR 
EVINRUDE  DEALER.  Look  for  his  name  under  "Outboard  Motors"  in  your  phone 
book.  Learn  how  easily  you  can  join  in  the  fast  growing  sport  of  outboard  cruising. 
He  will  gladly  help  you  choose  the  boat  and  motor  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 
Write  for  free  catalog  of  the  complete  Evinrude  line — 9  models,  3  to  30  horse- 
power— 3  models  with  finger-touch  electric  starting.  EVINRUDE  MOTORS, 
4234  North  27th  Street,  Milwaukee  16,  Wisconsin. 

A  Division  of  Outboard,  Marine  &  Mfg.  Company 

In  Canada:  Mfd.  by  Evinrude  Motors,  Peterborough 


^Evinrude 


C  CsHing  Brewing  Company,  Cleveland.  0  ,  Belleville,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


...and  you'll  drink 

first,  think  of  the  Ughtest,  driest  beer  you  ever  tasted. 

nixt,  think  of  the  extra  flavor  and  "heart"  that  only 
fine  ale  can  give. 

NOW,  think  of  them  both  together.  That's  RED  CAP, 
the  light-hearted  ale!  Next  time  you're  thirsty,  think — 
and  drink  RED  CAP,  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale. 


I  am  thinking  .  .  . 
so  now  I'm  drinking 
Red  Cap  .  .  . 

Carling's 
RED  CAPAfc 


THE  BEST  BREWS  IN  THE  WORLD  COME  FROM  CARLING'S 
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Bv  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Evidence  that  old  48  is  a  flabby  sap 
continues  to  increase.  For  example, 
here  it's  spring.  Baseball  busting  out 
all  over.  And  we  catch  ourselves  in- 
doors reading  a  grindingly  dull  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Sena- 
tor Potluck  viewing  darkly.  Senator 
Tossup  burbling  at  random.  Ought  to 
have  this  old  gray  head  examined. 

•  •  • 

The  scene  opens  with  a  Kansas 
gentleman  sitting  on  a  fence  near  Grid- 
ley.  A  coyote  lopes  into  the  road.  A 
Cadillac  with  all  the  extras  plus  Illinois 


IRWIN    KAPLAN 


license  plates  killed  the  animal.  The 
car  stopped.  Its  driver  handed  the 
Kansas  gentleman,  still  sitting,  20 
bucks  and  said:  "Sorry  I  killed  your 
dog.  Have  another  on  me."  Kansas 
gentleman  picked  up  the  defunct  coy- 
ote, took  it  to  the  courthouse,  col- 
lected the  two-dollar  bounty  on  the 
dead  predator  and  went  back  to  the 
fence  and  sat  down  some  more.  Next 
day  14  other  Kansas  gentlemen,  watch- 
ing sharply  for  coyotes  and  Cadillacs, 
were  keeping  him  company. 

•  •  • 

To  the  voters  of  McCulloch  County, 
Texas,  the  Brady  Standard  serves 
notice  that  this  will  be  an  important 
year.  The  people  of  Texas  will  be 
called  upon  to  elect  city,  county  and 
state  officials,  it  says.  And  then  as  a 
hasty  afterthought:  "It's  a  Presidential 
election  year,  too." 

•  •  • 

As  you  know,  we've  occasionally 
indicated  a  strong  affection  for  #the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  And  now  we've 
received  news  from  Milwaukee  that 
fetches  us  to  our  feet  uttering  reverber- 
ating burps.  Last  year  Wisconsin  drank 
1,025,739,909  bottles  of  beer — an 
average  of  280  bottles  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.  Wbat 
will  happen  the  year  the  Braves  win  the 
pennant  will  be  staggering. 

•  •  • 

He  was  young,  fearless  and  strong. 
He  yearned  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Mounties.  He  was  told  to 
write  why.  He  did  so,  opening  his  essay 
with:  "The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  could  readily  be  defined  as  the 


world's  most  famous  police  corpse. 
Mr.  Dominion  Dan  Mulgrave,  on 
Canadian  explorer,  doesn't  say  whethe 
this  brawny  got  the  job,  but  is  rur 
ning  down  a  rumor  that  his  father 
a  funeral  director. 

•  •  • 

We  give  you  an  advertisemer 
plucked  from  his  newspaper  by  M 
Kenneth  Kaphammer,  of  Hamiltor 
Montana.  The  ad  reads:  "Oven-read 
dressed  geese  nine  to  thirteen  pound 
fifty  cents  a  pound."  The  birds  ai 
guaranteed  because  they  were  raised  b 
the  gentlemen  offering  them — Harr 
and  Gilbert  Gander.  No  trouble  at  a 
to  find  the  Gander  place,  Mr.  Kaphan 
mer  says.  The  Ganders  live  right  ne> 
to  some  folks  named  Golden. 

•  •  • 

Got  to  talking  to  a  Grand  Rapid 
Michigan,  fellow  a  week  or  two  ag( 
He  says  that  high-tension  hydrogei 
bomb  jitters  have  practically  vanishe 
from  his  city  because  the  populace  hi 
discovered  that  away  back  in  the  mic 
twenties  Grand  Rapids'  rulers  adopte 
an  ordinance  making  it  illegal  for  an 
aviator  "to  drop  or  explode  a  bom 
while  flying  over  the  city  without  pe 
mission  from  the  city  commission." 

•  •  • 

This  is  a  bit  of  advice  from  Mr.  A 
bert  Beiziegel,  of  Burlington,  Vermon 
Should  an  awkward,  gangling  fello 
— "a  real  countrified-looking  fellow"- 
come  knocking  on  your  door,  carr 
ing  a  couple  of  gallon  cans  or  jugs,  te 
him  you  don't  want  any.  This  shambli 


is  "more  than  likely  a  maple  sirup  boc 
legger"  trying  to  palm  off  a  bathtt 
mixture  of  water,  sugar  and  few  dash 
of  maple  flavoring.  "More  of  the 
around  every  year,"  sighs  Mr.  Bt 
ziegel,  who  would  like  to  know  wb 
they'll  think  of  next. 

•  •   * 

We  plan  to  stop  off  in  Thermopol: 
Wyoming,  sometime  and  take  a  fe 
lessons  in  wild-bull-elk  bugling  fro 
Dr.  G.  H.  Buffum.  Properly  done,  tl 
doctor  says,  you  can  "surround  yot 
self  with  elk  belles  in  a  twinkling 
less."  We're  looking  forward  to  ti 
fun  of  sitting  at  our  desk  bugling  in 
mess  of  beautiful  female  elks. 

Collier's  for  April  13,  19J 


Looks  different . . .  is  different 
and  mister,  you'll  love  that  difference! 
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*Knoivn  as  PHILISHAVE  in  Canada  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the /ret  world.  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS 
COMPANY,  INC.,  700  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 
•V  Y.  Other  products:  High  Fidelity  Radio-Phonographs, 
Research  and  Control  Instruments,  Electron  Microscopes, 
Medical  X-ray  Equipment,  Electronic  Tubes  and  Devices. 


Model  SC7759 
with  travel  case 


oretco 

has 
AOTAW  BLADES 

Electric  shaving's 

first  basic  improvement 

in  22  years! 


1.  Built  to  shave  according  to  your  beard's  natural  growth — 
makes  clumps  and  whorls  disappear  first  time  over. 

2.  No  whisker  pull.  No  soap  and  water  fuss.  Norelco's  12 
revolving  blades  shave  off  whiskers  with  the  same  stroke 
as  a  barber's  blade. 

3.  No  skin  irritation,  no  painful  nicks,  no  matter  how  heavy 
your  shaving  touch.  Norelco's  silver-steel  alloy  blades 
g-i-v-e  as  you  bear  down. 

4.  Face  needs  no  break-in  period.  Exclusive  skin-stretcher 
upends  each  whisker,  gives  great  shaves  from  the  start. 

5.  No  repair-shop  blues.  Lubricated  for  life.  Self-sharpening 
blades.  Self-starting  brush  motor. 

6.  Easiest  shaver  to  live  with.  Quietest  of  all  4  leading 
shavers.  Designed  to  fit  the  hand.  Cleans  in  a  jiffy. 

Ask  about  15  DAY  FREE  HOME  TRIAL 

Offered  by  most  dealers.  Norelco  makes  a  great  gift,  too! 

FOR  FEMININE  OROOMINO  —  Lady   Norelco   Electric   Razor. 
Dainty,  safe,  easy  to  use.  In  Nassau  pink.  (Model  SC7767). 

FOR  OUTDOOR  MEN — Norelco  Sportsman  Electric  Shaver  runs 
on  flashlight  batteries  or  car  lighter.  (Model  SC7750). 
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door  hard 


1956  Pontiac  4-Door  Catalina 


GENERAL 
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Bv  now  just  about  everyone  knows  that  the  new  1956  General 
Motors  cars  are  as  far  out  in  front  in  performance  and  safety 
as  they  are  in  eye-catching  beauty. 

You  will  find  convincing  proof  of  that  in  the  extra  reserve  power 
of  their  higher-compression  engines— instantly  delivered  through 
newly  improved  automatic  transmissions  offered  on  GM  cars  — 
Powerglide,  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow  and  fluid-coupled 
Hydra-Matic. 

You'll  find  it.  too,  in  the  swift-sure  tiptoe  response  of  GM  Power 
Brakes,  and  in  other  available  features  like  Power  Steering  and 
Seat  Belts.  You  find  it  in  Precision-Aimed  Head  Lamps  and  in  the 
solid  construction  of  GM  Unisteel  Bodies  with  double-locking 
safety  door  latches. 

Combine  all  these  engineering  advances  with  GM's  pace-setting 
styling  in  hardtops,  estate  wagons,  convertibles  and  sedans,  and 
you'll  see  why  so  many  agree  that  the  key  to  any  "56  GM  car  is 
your  key  to  greater  value. 


'Be  careful— drive  safely" 


ORS  leads  the  way 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUCK  •  CADILLAC  •  All  with  Body  by  Fisher  •  GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  +S 


80/...  Are  we  0\on^a 

Uave  (a  Party . 


CRISPY!   CRUNCHY! 

Honeycombed  Peanut  Butter  Bar! 

Kids  shout  with  glee  when  deli- 
cious Butterfinger  Candy  Bars 
appear.  Everybody  loves  em. 
They're  royal  eatin'. . .  top  enjoy- 
ment ...  supply  "on-the-spot" 
food  energy.  Keep  plenty  handy! 


CURTiSS 

"3  CURTiSS  CANDY  COMPANY         Otto  Schnering,  Founder 


/._*.   _*    D_L..  D..*L      f- 


r- i  u a   Hi. 


._/..  /.-*.    C_f.T.B .      C l    n .,-./     Ml.l. 
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LETTERS 


Grace  Prejudice 

Editor:  My  salute  to  you  for  the  won- 
derful article  on  Grace  Kelly  and  her 
Prince  (Mar.  2d).  I  have  clipped  the 
small  photo  in  the  lower  corner  of  page 


HOWELL    CONANT 


A  new  picture  of  the  young  lovers 

27  and  will  look  at  it  often.    It  makes 
me  believe  in  all  the  wonders  of  young 
love  and  in  the  goodness  of  the  world 
once  more.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Edna  Durlon,  Oceanside,  N.Y. 

.  .  .  Fun's  fun,  but  your  readers  can't 
laugh  all  day  long.  Stop  already  with 
the  heartwarming  glimpses  of  the  inti- 
mate lives  of  celebrities  as  revealed  ex- 
clusively for  the  first  time,  AND  in 
four  colors.  Peaches  Browning  is  a  big 
girl  now,  and  your  readers  have  grown 
up  too.  .  .  . 

Jack  O'Leary,  Missoula,  Mont. 

.  .  .  You  have  solved  the  problem  of 
squaring  the  circle.  In  the  Mar.  2d  is- 
sue you  run  pictures  of  Grace  Kelly 
who  has  been  boosted  higher  than 
Marilyn  Monroe  by  the  movie  moguls 
and  higher  than  that  by  her  mother  in 
the  syndicated  press.  And  you  top  it 
all  off  with  this  caption:  "She's  above 
the  ballyhoo.  She  wants  no  part  of  it. 
She  feels  that  her  private  life  is  her  own 
business."  I  am  one  of  the  many  who 
yearn  to  see  her  get  her  wish.  .  .  . 
A.  M.  Bezanson,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

.  .  .  Secure  all  hands  on  my  letter  of 
October  28th  in  which  I  stated  that  your 
editors  had  a  rejection  complex  about 
the  Kelly.  It  has  developed  into  a  mas- 
sive obsessive  neurosis,  a  form  of  Grace 
prejudice.  What'll  you  do  till  the  psy- 
chiatrist comes?  .  .  . 

Max  Matthews,  Sandpoint,  Ida. 

.  .  .  American  friends  send  me  Col- 
lier's, and  I  have  in  hands  your  No.  24 
June  1955  with  the  article,  The  Key  to 
Kelly.  I  have  been  so  interested  and 
surprised  reading  the  true  story  so 
much  anticipated,  and  of  course,  in  the 
present  time,  all  that  was  written  then 
has  come  perfectly  true.  Bravo  for  the 


The  Cover 


pleasure  given  to  your  readers  and  1 
an  old  lady  of  sixty  in  Brittany  far  awl 
from  lovely  America  which  I  shj 
never  see  .  .  .  unfortunately.  .  .  . 

Mme.  G.  ThaumolI 
Sables-D'or-Les-Pins,    Franl 


Tender  Trap 


, 


Editor:  The  Folklore  of  Love  (Fi 
17th)  carried  me  back  to  my  girlho 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks.  Dunci 
Emrich,  the  author,  didn't  mention  trt 
if  a  spider's  web  brushes  across  yol 
eyes  while  walking  down  a  path  befqj 
nightfall,  you'll  see  your  lover  befdl 
nightfall.  Also  never  give  your  love! 
knife  as  a  gift  because  it  will  cut  yol 
love  apart.  My  boy  friend  gave  mel 
tiny  pearl-handled  knife  as  a  keepsall 
and  we  split  up  soon  after.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ralph  ThompscI 
Perryville,  Ml 

Stranger  than  Fiction 

Editor:  The  first  thing  we  did  afl 
reading  the  preface  to  The  "Lorrl 
kome"  Papers  (Feb.  17th)  was  I 
check  up  on  the  Montana  Institute  I 
Technology  and  we  found  it  to  be  nol 
existent.  Then  we  looked  up  the  ChJj 
of  Naval  Operations  and  found  him  I 
be  Burke,  not  an  Admiral  Wells.  Yl 
should  have  printed  at  the  beginning  I 
the  magazine  "All  characters  in  fictil 
and  serials  in  this  magazine  are  purcH 
imaginary."  Are  we  correct  about  thn 
G.  Fecht  and  T.  M.  FlanagaI 
Van  Nuys,  Cm 

.  .  .  You  state  that  the  releasing  of  A 
pendix  E  was  by  authority  of  the  Pre| 
dent  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Secretary 
Defense.  I  would  like  to  know  whi 
President  and  which  Secretary.  Nan- 
have  obviously  been  omitted.  .  . 

Tom  Noble,  Westerville,  01 

In  answer  to  more  than  50  letters,  T 
Lomokome  Papers  was  fiction. 

Who's  on  Second? 


Editor  :  In  Robert  Bendiner's  penetr 
ing  article  on  The  Changing  Role 
the  Vice-President  (Feb.  17th)  an 
ordinate  amount  of  space  was  devot 
to  the  "second  glaring  weakness"  in  ti 
high  office — the  "hollowness  of  t 
job,"  which  inadequately  prepares  t 
Vice-President  for  the  President's  jc 
It  seems  that  after  presiding  over  me 
ings  of  the  Senate,  Cabinet  and  Sec 
rity  Council,  as  Nixon  has  done,  a 
Vice-President  should  be  better  p 
pared  for  the  Presidency  than  is  t 
average  President-elect^  whose  adm 
istrative  experience  has  usually  be 


Elliott  Erwitt 


Miss  Susan  Strasberg  and  David  Levin  are  currently  appear- 
ing on  Broadway  in  a  poignant  drama  entitled  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank,  adapted  from  the  true-life  diary  of  the  young 
girl  who  died  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  As  Anne,  seven- 
teen-year-old Miss  Strasberg  gives  an  immensely  moving 
performance  to  become  the  theater's  youngest  dramatic  star. 
Mr.  Levin,  at  twenty-three,  makes  his  Broadway  debut  as 
Anne's  first — and  last — boy  friend.  Together,  they  help  make 
Diary  one  of  the  finest  hits  of  a  hit-filled  year.  All  the 
scope  and  splendor  of  this  superlative  season  is  reflected 
in  Collier's  color  roundup  which  appears  on  pages  28-35 
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ON  THE  BOTTLE... We've  redesigned  the  label 
to  bring  out  3  visible  assurances  of  constant  quality 


IN  THE  GLASS 

The  Same  Fine  Whisky 

Famous  Since  1870 


1  Every  Bottle  Registered  By 
Number — From  grain  purchase 
to  bottling,  the  history  oi  ever) 
drop  ol  famous  Old  Forester  is 

recorded  .  .  .  your  guarantee  of 
conformance  to  our  unchanging 
standard  of  perfection. 


2  Bottled-in-Bond  Seal 
Prominently  Displayed — You 
know  instantly  thai  Old  Forester 
is  offered  as  only  one  quality, 

bottled  in-bond  under  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment supervision...  always 
the  same  fine  bourbon. 


L* 


3  Our  86 -Year-Old  Handwrit- 
ten Pledge — Today's  label,  as  in 
1870.  proudly  repeats  our  origi- 
nal promise  of  "elegant  flavor, 
developed  with  care."  This  is  your 
assurance  that  "there  is  nothing 
hitter  in  the  market." 


fySi 


LVI 


/- 


' 
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TUC*V  STRA.GHT  BOURBON  *■« 


% 


ru«MAN  DISTILLERS  C0*rv 

"    """SWIIK     IN     HI""'" 


Ti 


tNTLCKY    STRAIGHT    BOURBON   WHISKY   •    BOTTLtD  IN    BOND   •    100   PROOF    •    B  R  O  WN  -  FO  R  M  AN    DISTILLERS    CORPORATION    •   AT  LOUISVILLE    IN     KENTUCKY 
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The  Year's  Most  Dramatic  Book  . . . 
The  Year's  Most  Exciting  Cast . . . 

The  Year's  Most  Distinguished  Motion  Picture! 


DARRYL  F.  ZANUCK 

presents 

GREGORY  PECK 
JENNIFER  JONES 
FREDRIC  MARCH 

in   20th  Century-Fox's 

tA<*AA, 

4 

Grtto\ 
SvtiT" 


co  starring 


marisa  pavan 
lee  j.  cobb 
ann  harding 
keenan  wynn 
gene  lockhart 


Produced  by 

DARRYL  F.  ZANUCK 

Written  tor  the  Screen  and 
Directed  by 

NUNNALLY  JOHNSON 


COLOR  by  OE  LUXE 

CINema 


From  the  novel 

by  SLOAN  WILSON  I 


LJl*  1   I  il/l\S     continued 


limited    to    the   governorship   of   one 

state.  .  .  .       Ernest  W.  Mandeville, 

AUenhurst,  N.J. 

.  .  .  What  ahout  the  changing  role  of  the 
President?  When  the  job  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  man,  God  help 
usl  .  .  .  Charles  N.  Reinsel, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Crying  Towels 

Editor:  To  the  boys  of  the  Georges 
Banks  Air  Force  Station  (How  to  Live 
on  Stilts  110  Miles  at  Sea,  Feb.  17th) 
who  are  "sweating  out"  30  days — one 
Crying  Towel,  courtesy  of  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  man  the  loran  and 
light  stations  in  Alaska,  where  the  duty 
requires  one  year  of  continuous  isola- 
tion. With  all  those  luxurious  recrea- 
tional facilities,  it  sounds  like  Las  Vegas 
on  stilts.  We  would  like  to  spend  our 
30  days'  annual  leave  there.  .  .  . 

The  Exiles,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

.  .  .  Those  fly  boys  have  it  real  soft. 
They  should  ask  a  Navy  man  what 
rough  duty  really  is.  Maybe  they'd  like 
to  have  Mama  with  them.  How  about 
the  men  on  those  Pacific  islands  who 
spend  18  months  without  getting  State- 
side, or  try  riding  an  LST  or  tanker 
for  four  years. .  .  .  Bud  Storud  and 
Joe  Hansen,  Minot,  N.D. 

Not  All  Velvet 

Editor:  Your  February  3d  cover  story 
on  Liz  Taylor  started  out:  ".  .  .  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  jumped  to  stardom  upon 
the  back  of  a  shiny  black  horse  named 
National  Velvet."  The  horse  was  not 
black,  but  a  chestnut,  and  he  was  called 
The  Pie.  Liz  Taylor  was  a  little  girl 
named  Velvet.  .  .  . 

Jo  Sykes,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Mugging 

Editor:  Walter  Davenport's  People  .  .  . 
Politics  .  .  .  and  '56  (Mar.  2d)  con- 
tinues that  misguided  and  misinformed 
reference  which  has  existed  since  early 
in  1952  of  stating  that  a  person  is  an 
Eisenhower  Democrat.  The  proper 
reference  would  be  to  classify  such  a 
person  as  a  Mugwump — one  whose 
Mug  might  have  been  Democratic  but 
whose  Wump  was  Republican.  .  .  . 
William  C.  Reeves,  Marshall,  N.C. 

.  .  .  From  various  comments  in  this 
area,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Walter 
Davenport's  attempt  to  proselyte  for 
the  G.O.P.  fell  on  deaf  ears.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  A.  Y.  Hochstetter, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Blasphemy 

Editor:  I  protest!  I  was  glancing 
through  your  February  3d  issue  when  I 
came  to  Martin  Giuffre's  blasphemous 
cartoon  on  page  77.  After  years  of 
knocking  theirselves  out  making  funny 
faces,  coloring  in  Donald  Duck  color- 
ing books  and  drying  little  tears,  are  the 
baby  sitters  of  America  to  allow  this 
slander  of  an  important  industry?  .  .  . 
Judith  Leonard,  Belvidere,  111. 

Japan  and  Jets 

Editor:  Thanks  to  Peter  Kalischer  for 
the  fine  article  on  Japan  (Mar.  2d).  In 
my  Air  Force  duty,  I  went  to  Japan, 
but  I  could  never  seem  to  grasp  how  the 


Japanese  thought,  politicalwise.  Mr. 
Kalischer  has  now  given  me  a  clear  pic- 
ture.  Just  one  thing  on  picture  cover- 


HORACE    BRISTOL,     JR. 

age,  the  flight  of  jets  shown  on  page  64 

are  not  F-86s  but  T-33  jet  trainers.  .  .  . 

John  A.  Carcia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Odd's  Joke 

Editor:  In  48  States  of  Mind  (Mar. 
30th)  you  had  a  joke  in  Swedish  from 
Mr.  Odd  Stromberg.  I'm  giving  a  rough 
translation  of  this  Swedish  humor: 
"Sometimes  we  all  feel  blue  and  down- 
hearted. Even  in  happiness  there  is  a 
gloomy  moment.  At  a  time  like  that, 
one  is  grateful  for  a  warming-up  flame 
(fire)."  Rib-cracking?  No,  very  heart- 
warming. 

Lillija  Kurcitis,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Olympics 

Editor:  Greatly  pleased  to  find  that  at 
least  one  national  magazine  was  carry- 
ing the  issue  of  the  Olympic  Games  to 
the  public  (Your  Stake  in  the  Olym- 
pics, Jan.  6th) .  It  seems  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  hush-hush  regarding  this  coun- 
try's chances  in  the  games.  One  sore 
spot  is  the  professional  Russian  ath- 
letes who  are  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  amateurs.  Imagine  Jim  Thorpe  be- 
ing stripped  of  his  medals  because  he 
played  semipro  baseball  one  summer. 
Russia  and  any  other  country  that  sub- 
sidizes its  team  should  be  banned  from 
competition.  Any  organization  that  re- 
fuses to  enforce  its  rules  of  amateurism 
in  the  face  of  admitted  professionalism 
doesn't  deserve  my  or  anyone  else's 
support.  .  .  . 
Fred  Nahabedian,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


Leading  Man 

Editor:  The  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Michael  Todd  Com- 
pany is  in  an  uproar  because  in 
your  excellent  layout  on  Around 
the  World  in  80  Days  (Feb.  17th) 
there  was  no  photograph  of  the 
undersigned,  who  happens  to 
play  the  leading  role.  There  was, 
however,  a  picture  of  Gilbert 
Roland  with  my  name  under  it. 
Apparently,  in  Hollywood,  this  is 
usually  a  case  of  "pistols  for  two 
and  coffee  for  one." 

This  note  is  to  inform  you  that 
I  couldn't  care  less  and  to  beg 
you  not  to  chastise  some  under- 
ling who  must  have  made  a  very 
understandable  mistake.  How- 
ever, should  Gilbert  Roland  sue 
me,  you  will  be  hearing  from  me 
again.  David  Niven, 

Culver  City,  Cal. 
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Who'll  bring  home  the  bacon  for  your  family  if  an  accident  or  sickness  keeps  you  off  the  job?  After  a 
month  or  more  without  a  pay  check,  how  long  could  you  meet  even  your  week-to-week  living  expenses?  Think  it 
over  carefully— then  think  how  reassuring  it  would  be  to  have  a  MONY  total  disability  income  policy  to  help  carry 
your  family  through  such  an  emergency.  Don't  put  it  off  another  day.  Find  out  more  about  these  MONY  policies 
and  the  coverage  they  provide— protection  which  can  mean  so  much  to  your  peace  of  mind. 


UTUAL 


Op    NewYc 


ORK 


THE    MUTUAL    LIFE     INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    NEW    YORK 

Life     Inturance  —  Accident     and     Sickneu —  Hojpitolizofion — 
*«rirem«nt  Plant .  .  .  fO*  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CMPLOYCC  GROUPS 

MONY  offices  ore  located  throughout  the  United  S'ofes  and  m  Canada. 
MONY    TODAY    MEANS    MONEY    TOMORROW! 


For  complete  information,  mail  this  coupon  today! 

Mutual  Of  New  York,  Dept.  C-36 

Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  information  about  MONY's  Total  Disability  income  policies. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in:  Qi  low-cost  coverage  which  is  renewable  annually 
at  the  option  of  the  Company  until  age  65;  Q  higher-cost  non-cancellable 
coverage  for  preferred  risks — guaranteed  renewable  to  age  65. 
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Here's  the  "Two-Ten"  b-Door  Sedan  .  .  .  one  of  19  new  Chevrolets  —  all  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


Firemen  know  that  you  can  get  where  you're  going  sooner  and  safer  in  a  car 
that's  quick,  agile,  easy-handling— and  a  tiger  for  acceleration.  That's  the 
'56  Chevrolet  all  over! 

When  you  put  your  foot  down  for  passing,  this  beauty  means  business! 
Horsepower  that  ranges  clear  up  to  225  explodes  into  action  to  zoom  you  out 
ahead  with  extra  seconds  of  safety. 

Yet  this  tigerish  power  is  as  tame  to  your  touch  as  a  purring  kitten  (and 
almost  as  quiet,  thanks  to  hydraulic-hushed  valve  lifters  now  in  all  "Blue- 
Flame"  and  "Turbo-Fire"  engines).  For  Chevy  brings  you  a  sureness  of 
control  and  a  solid  way  of  going  that  mark  it  as  one  of  the  few  truly  great 
road  cars  built  today.  It  clings  to  curves  like  part  of  the  pavement  .  .  . 
travels  true  on  the  straightaway— and  it's  a  honey  to  handle  in  traffic. 

These  built-in  Chevrolet  qualities  make  for  safer,  happier  driving.  Let  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  show  you  what  firemen  already  know.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONES  EVEN  HOTTER 


1 


CHEVROLET 


\J 


Traffic-test  it—  I 
it's  a  beautiful  thi\ 
to  handle! 


Collier's,    April   13,   1956 


Benson  and  Brannan  Debate 


What's  the  answer  to  falling  farm  income  and 
rising  crop  surpluses?  That  will  be  a  burning 
question  of  the  coming  political  campaign.  A 
Republican  and  a  Democrat,  each  with  his  own 
set  of  concrete  proposals,  trade  arguments  .  .  . 
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By  EZRA  T.  BENSON 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


'The  administration  is  fighting  the  farm  crisis — 
inherited  from  the  Democrats — with  the  only  right 
plan.   And   I   believe  ivhat's   right    is  good  politics7 


I  AM  fighting  and  1  am  going  to  continue  to  tight  lor  what  1  think  is  right 
for  agriculture  and  the  United  States,  as  God  gives  me  the  wisdom  and 
strength  to  do  so.  We  face  big  problems  in  agriculture,  which  this  adminis- 
tration inherited  from  our  political  predecessors.  But  we  are  determined  to 
meet  this  challenge  with  a  dynamic  farm  program,  adapting  ilsell  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

The  national  economy  has  been  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  but 
every  year  since  1947,  except  1951,  agriculture  has  seen  its  realized  net  in- 
come go  down.  We  cannot  long  continue  to  have  a  sound  national  pros- 
perity without  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricultural  economy.  Not  only  does 
agriculture  feed  us,  clothe  us  and,  in  large  measure,  shelter  us:  it  also  pro- 
vides the  raw  materials  for  more  than  half  of  our  industrial  production. 

Our  critics  will  not  succeed  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  mislead  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  farm  prices  and  incomes  are  falling  be- 
cause of  the  flexible  price  supports  put  into  operation  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  general  level  of  all  farm  commodity  prices  has  been 
skidding  since  1951 — and  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  decline  in  the  farmer's 
economic  position  took  place  in  the  23  months  before  this  administration 
came  into  office  in  January,  1953,  23  months  when  supports  were  high  and 
rigid.   As  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  flexible  price  sup- 


By  CHARLES  F.  BRANNAN 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Mr.  Eisenhower  has  reneged  on  his  promises  to  the 
farmers,  and  he  has  abandoned  them  to  those  forces 
which  broke  them  and  the  nation  in  the  late  1920s' 


WHY  are  farmers'  prices  supported,  and  not  mine?  Are  the  politicians 
afraid  of  farmers?  Do  the  farmers  have  a  better  lobby  in  Washington 
than  anyone  else?  I'll  start  making  refrigerators  or  anything  tomorrow  if 
the  government  will  support  the  price!" 

Such  questions  are  being  asked  by  many  conscientious  but  disturbed 
citizens  about  a  situation  that  affects  them  as  taxpayers,  as  providers 
for  the  family  dinner  table,  and  consequently  as  voters.  They  suspect 
favoritism. 

Most  of  these  same  citizens  have  long  since  accepted  minimum-wage 
laws  as  reasonable,  and  fixing  of  railroad,  airline  and  telephone  rates  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  necessary.  But,  somehow,  they 
fail  to  recognize  that  farmers  need  similar  minimum  price  and  income  op- 
portunities— that,  stripped  of  all  its  economic  verbiage,  the  present  farm 
controversy  is  simply  whether  or  not  the  American  farmer  will  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  minimum  fair  return  for  his  and  his  sons' 
labor  and  upon  his  investment  in  land  and  equipment. 

We  cannot  live  without  the  food  the  American  farmer  produces.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  never  sent,  and  cannot  now  send,  enough  food  to  our 
shores  to  supply  even  a  small  fraction  of  our  ever-improving  diet. 

Except  for  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  world's  striking  increase  in 
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pons  on  the  basic  commodities  did  not  even  start  to  come  into  effect  until 
the  1955  crops  were  harvested — and  then  only  on  wheat,  rice  and  corn. 

As  for  farm  income,  that  has  been  sliding  downhill  since  194S — also 
under  the  old,  rigid  90  per  cent  supports. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  our  farm  families  are  in  trouble.  One 
is  the  imbalance  between  production  and  markets  brought  about  by  the  war 
and  the  continuation  of  wartime  price  supports  for  10  years  after  the  shoot- 
ing stopped  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

Another  is  record  production  of  farm  commodities  in  1953-1955,  despite 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  that  have  taken  29,000,000  acres 
of  wheat  and  cotton  land  out  of  cultivation  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  third  cause  is  the  rigid  cost  structure  and  the  high  capital  require- 
ments of  agriculture,  plus  a  marketing  system  that  now  gives  farmers  only 
38  cents  out  of  the  consumer  food  dollar. 

These  three  basic  causes  have  culminated  in  the  mountainous  surpluses 
that  are  our  biggest  farm  headache  today. 

In  December.  1955,  our  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  an  invest- 
ment of  $8,200,000,000  in  price-supported  commodities.  Farm  commodi- 
ties owned  outright  by  the  government  totaled  over  $6,100,000,000.  Storage 
charges  alone  on  this  inventory  of  surpluses  run  about  $1,000,000  a  day. 


We  have  made  tremendous  efforts  to  dispose  of  these  stocks.  During  the 
past  three  years,  we  have  moved  out  of  storage  and  into  use  more  than  $4,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  commodities.  Yet  for  each  bushel  equivalent 
of  CCC  stocks  sold,  about  one  and  a  half  has  replaced  it  in  the  stockpiles. 

Surpluses  are  smothering  the  prices  of  farm  commodities.  They  are  rob- 
bing farmers  of  their  fair  share  in  national  prosperity.  Net  farm  income 
dropped  $1,044,000,000  in  1955.  We  estimate  that  without  the  surpluses 
net  farm  income  last  year  might  have  been  as  much  as  20  per  cent  higher. 

City  people  need  to  know  what  the  election-year  debate  about  farm  pol- 
icy involves,  so  I  am  going  to  review  a  little  history.  If  you  were  living  on 
a  farm  or  in  a  rural  community  35  years  ago,  you  probably  remember  the 
painful  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  The  wartime  markets  for  wheat,  meat, 
corn  and  other  crops  collapsed.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  the  general 
level  of  farm  prices  was  cut  almost  in  half.  Farmers  who  were  buying  high- 
priced  land  lost  their  farms.  Banks  in  rural  communities  closed  right  and 
left.   Rural  businesses  were  hard  hit,  too. 

Congress  did  not  want  that  to  happen  again.  Therefore,  early  in  World 
War  II,  Congress  set  rigid  price  supports  at  90  per  cent  of  parity  on  all  crops 
important  to  the  war  effort. 

(Parity  is  a  level  of  prices  at  which  farm   (Continued  on  page  72) 


population  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  barely  been  matched  by  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  food.  Starvation  and  all  of  the  incidents  of 
malnutrition  are  still  commonplace  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  we 
have  those  of  little  vision  who  talk  of  "burdensome"  and  "unmanageable" 
surpluses  and  fail  to  see  the  potential  of  this  God-given  abundance  for  an 
even  greater  America  and  a  more  securely  peaceful  world. 

Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  through  its  ever-increasing 
ability  to  grow  more  and  more  food  with  less  and  less  manpower,  U.S.  agri- 
culture las  furnished  the  manpower  to  operate  our  factories  and  to  make 
this  nati  ?n  the  foremost  industrial  power  of  the  world. 

At  or  B  time  in  our  history,  about  94  per  cent  of  our  people  were  engaged 
in  agric  llture.  Today,  13.5  per  cent  of  the  population  provides  this  nation 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  food  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  depend 
on  othe  countries  only  for  roughly  half  of  our  sugar  and  wool,  and  for  our 
coffee  a  id  tea. 

Besic  :s  abundance,  we  have  prosperity — except  for  the  farmers  who 
have  he|ped  so  much  to  create  it.  By  the  thousands,  farmers  are  going  broke 
and  leaving  the  farms;  last  year  the  national  income  soared  to  the  highest 
point  in  our  history,  while  the  farmer's  income  plunged  more  sharply  than 
in  any  year,  except  1921.   A  few  months  ago,  the  New  York  stock  market 


reached  an  all-time  high,  while  the  Iowa  hog  market  fell  to  a  fifteen- 
year  low. 

This  bitterly  paradoxical  situation  threatens  the  whole  economy.  Remem- 
ber that  farmers  and  their  families  are  the  biggest  customers  some  of  our 
major  industries  possess.  For  example,  farmers  consume  as  much  petroleum 
as  any  other  industry.  They  buy  enough  rubber  annually  to  put  tires  on 
6,000,000  cars.  They  spent  nearly  $2,000,000,000  for  tractors  and  farm 
machinery  in  1951.  But  they  spent  one  third  less  in  1954  for  the  same 
goods  and  will  spend  even  less  this  year.  Farmers'  crops  supply  1 1  per  cent 
of  all  freight  for  the  railroads  of  the  nation.  They  are  the  chief  users  of 
credit  at  the  banks  in  our  towns  and  smaller  cities. 

Drive  the  farmers  from  the  farms  and  they  cease  to  be  users  of  local 
credit  or  buyers  of  farm  supplies,  and  become  instead  competitors  for  the 
jobs  of  those  who  will  have  less  and  less  of  these  things  to  manufacture. 

On  October  1,  1952,  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  had  this  to  say  about  the  farm  program:  "I  believe  wholeheart- 
edly and  without  any  'ifs'  and  'buts'  in  federal  programs  to  stabilize  farm 
prices,  including  the  present  program  insuring  90  per  cent  of  parity  on  all 
basic  commodities."  Since  then,  the  President's  administration  has  reneged 
on  this  and  just  about  every  other  campaign   (Continued  on  page  79) 
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Double-exposure  photo  {left)  shows  two 

scenes  of  melodramatic  Time  Limit f.  as  Army  major 

(Richard  Kiley,  left  rear)  sees  self  held  hack 

in  Korean  prison  camp  while  one  American  POW 

strangles  another  who  had  turned  traitor. 

On  return  to  the  U.S.,  major  is  accused  of 

treason,  hut  when  reason  for  his 

defection  is  revealed,  he  gets  sympathy 

of  audience  and  aid  of  Army  investigator 

(Arthur  Kennedy,  right  rear) 


n  of  hits 


Superb   acting  and  fine  productions    bring 
on  the  biggest  Broadway  boom  in  a  decade 
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T>  ROADWAY  is  enjoying  its  best  season  in  ten  years.  Hit  play  has  followed 
•L*  hit  play  to  critics'  cheers.  Playgoers  have  flocked  to  them  in  such  numbers 
that  producers  are  planning  construction  of  the  first  new  theaters  since  1927  and, 
reversing  a  recent  trend,  are  even  trying  to  convert  a  Broadway  movie  house  back 
into  the  legitimate  fold. 

No  single  flavor  caught  the  public  fancy.  Variety  was  the  season's  keynote,  as 
shown  on  these  pages.  It  was  also  notable  for  superb  individual  performances  in 
both  high-minded  drama,  like  Time  Limit!  and  The  Lark,  and  in  vehicles,  like 
The  Desk  Set  and  Fallen  Angels.  Tickets  went  fast  for  Will  Success  Spoil  Rock 
Hunter?,  a  low-brow  slap  at  Hollywood  featuring  some  opulent  female  curves  and 
some  Minsky-level  lines.  But  audiences  also  were  surprisingly  large  for  Time 
Limit!,  whose  debate  on  POWs  made  for  fine  acting  and  stimulating  argument 
but  sometimes  clumsy  drama. 

Revivals  fared  well.  Thornton  Wilder's  The  Matchmaker,  a  rewrite  of  his  1938 
play  The  Merchant  of  Yonkers,  was  staged  by  Tyrone  Guthrie  with  so  much  style 
and  good  humor  that  it  became  an  instant  hit.  And  Nancy  Walker  turned  Noel 
Coward's  old  (1925)  Fallen  Angels  into  a  side-splitting  setting  for  her  furiously 
comic  talents. 

From  France  came  The  Lark,  with  Julie  Harris  playing  a  touching  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Jean  Giraudoux'  Tiger  at  the  Gates,  soon  to  go  on  tour,  a  handsomely 
mounted  antiwar  parable  of  ancient  Troy  braced  by  a  Christopher  Fry  adaptation. 
From  Ireland  arrived  Siobhan  McKenna,  an  exciting  personality  with  witchery  in 
her  voice,  to  make  The  Chalk  Garden  well  worth  seeing.  The  Lunts  were  hilarious 
at  the  expense  of  Communist  bureaucracy  in  The  Great  Sebastians.  Veterans  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  (Middle  of  the  Night)  and  Paul  Muni  (Inherit  the  Wind),  after 
long  absences  from  the  stage,  gave  towering  performances,  even  as  seventeen-year- 
old  Susan  Strasberg  (see  page  34)  became  Broadway's  youngest  dramatic  star  by 
daily  turning  her  theater  into  a  weeping  vale  of  tears.  The  only  thing  missing  from 
this  season  of  hits  was  an  outstanding  musical,  and  Rex  Harrison  and  Julie  An- 
drews lately  filled  the  gap  as  they  came  rollicking  into  town  in  **>    *" 
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mysterious  past  of  a  governess  (Siobhan 
ymna)  begins  to  unfold  in  The 
Garden.  Here,  she  gets  dangerously 
when  (I.  to  r.)  the  judge  (Percy 
m),  who  once  sent  her  to  prison, 
'3  to  lunch  with  problem 
(Betsy  von  Furstenberg)  and  daft  but 
\orial  grandmother  (Gladys  Cooper). 
te  play,  it  gives  Miss  McKenna  the 
for  an  electric  performance 


At  right,  bedlam  breaks  out  in  The  Matchmaker 

as  (I.  to  r.)  Ruth  Gordon,  in  title  role,  accompanies 

wealthy  merchant  (Loring  Smith)  to  shop 

of  a  milliner  (Eileen  Herlie).   Hiding  under 

table  and  in  closet  are  merchant's  two 

clerks  who  have  skipped  work  for  day  and 

accidently  wind  up  in  the  same  place. 

A  sellout,  the  good-natured  slapstick  has  great 

style  and  marvelous  characterization 
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Left:  In  sardonic  ending  of  Tiger  at  the  Gates,  Michael 
Redgrave  as  disconsolate  Hector  (I.)  clutches  wife  after  killing 
Trojan  troublemaker  in  last  effort  to  halt  war  with  Greece.  But 
Diane  Cilento  (center),  as  the  bewitching  Helen,  already 
turns  her  attention  to  a  new  man,  forgetting  Paris,  who  had 
stolen  her  from  the  Greeks  and  started  it  all.   As  the  prophetess 
Cassandra,  Leueen  MacGrath  (right)  foresees  the  fall  of  Troy 
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First  scene  (above)  of  The  Great  Sebastians  has  Alfred 
hunt  in  audience  doing  mind-reading  act  with  Lynn 
Fontanne  on  stage.   With  all  their  elegance,  the  Lunts 
open  up  a  bagful  of  tricks  as  a  vaudeville  team 
caught  in  Communist  intrigue  behind  the  iron  curtain 
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Shirley  Booth  {left)  goes  to  town 

in  The  Desk  Set  while  an  electronic  brain 

(background)  goes  berserk  in  a  test 

of  knowledge.  Machine  has  been  brought 

in  supposedly  to  replace  Shirley 

as  head  librarian  in  a  TV  network's 

reference  department.   Play  is  a 

vehicle  for  the  wonderful  Miss  Booth 
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Left:  In  No  Time  for  Sergeants,  Andy 
Griffith  (right)  is  bumbling  Georgia  boy 
who  drives  Air  Force  sergeants  daffy 
with  ripe  hillbilly  accent  and 
simple  good  ways.  Here,  he  is  consoled 
by  pal  (Roddy  McDowall)  at  prospect 
of  losing  job  as  permanent  latrine  orderly 
while  officers  chew  out  sergeant  (Myron 
McCormick)  for  giving  him  duty.  Comedy 
is  one  of  Broadway's  big  box-office  draws 


Below:  in  My  Fair  Lady,  a  musical 

version  of  Shaw's  Pygmalion,  Julie  Andrews 

(center)  plays  posie-peddler,  Eliza, 

who  is  transformed  into  a  lady 

by  a  phonetics  professor.  Before 

metamorphosis,  she  sings  Wouldn't  it  Be 

Loverly?  ("Lots  of  coal  makin'  lots  of 

heat")  to  other  Cockneys  as 

she  daydreams  about  upper-class  life 


ELLIOTT    ERWITT 


Left:  In  Middle  of  the  Night,  Edward  G. 

Robinson,  as  53-year-old  manufacturer,  and  newcomer 

Gena  Rowlands  as  girl,  24,  strive  to  bridge  the 

years  between  them  in  search  of  love  and  understanding. 

Play  is  first  for  TV  writer  Paddy  Chayefsky 
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Susan  Strasberg  plays  title  role  in 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  powerful  story  of  two 

Jewish  families  who  hide  from  the  Nazis 

for  two  years  in  a  Dutch  garret.  At 

right,  Anne's  father  (Joseph  Schildkraut) 

comforts  her  as  she  wakes,  terrorized. 

after  nightmare.  Below:  Susan's  range 

of  emotion  is  shown  when,  about  to  fall  in 

love,  she  impishly  dons  the  clothes  of  young 

boy  (see  cover)  who  hides  with  the  Franks 


ELLIOTT  ERWITT 
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Paul  Muni  (right)  keeps  inherit  the  Wind  a  hit 

after  a  full  season  on  Broadway.  Although  the  names 

are  changed,  Muni  plays  role  of  defense  lawyer 

Clarence  Darrow  in  drama  based  on  the  Dayton,  Tenn., 

"Monkey  Trial"  in  which  a  science  instructor  was 

tried  for  teaching  evolution  to  children.  Photo  shows 

town  rallying  to  the  prosecution  while  Muni 

prepares  lone  battle  against  ignorance  and  bigotry 


"♦tlH-PE    NAL5KAN 


Bound  and  being  brought  to  the  Stake,  Julie  Harris. 

as  Joan  of  Arc  in  Jean  Anouilli's  The  Lark,  cries  out.  "Please, 

God,  help  me  now!"   A  soldier,  hearing  her 

cry,  thrusts  crossed  twigs  in  tier  hand  to  serve  as  crucifix 
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Body  shell  of  Ford-to-be  is  here  baked  under  6,700  infrared  lamps.  Painting  process  ( four  separate  coats)  is  complicated  by  wide  range  of  choices — more  tli 


Above:  Angus  McDermid  (front),  Teletype  foreman  at  the  Dearborn 
plant,  studies  an  incoming  order.  His  department  alerts  all  points  to  start 
various  parts  toward  their  assembly-line  rendezvous.  Right:  Climax  comes 
when    right    body   drops   on   correct   chassis   containing    proper   engine 
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"one  combinations — offered  to  customers  today 


Autos 
made-to-order 


The    heady   selection   of   colors,   styles   and    special    equipment   offered   to 


today's  car  buyer  makes  it  quite  a  trick  to  operate  a  mass  assembly  line 


By     SILER     FREEMAN 


THE  customer  in  today's  car  market  is  back  in 
the  driver's  seat,  and  the  auto  makers,  in  fierce 
competition  for  his  favor,  have  filled  their  1956  cat- 
alogues with  seductive  choices  of  colors,  body 
styles,  upholsteries,  accessories,  transmissions  and 
engine  types.  Something  for  everyone,  Detroit 
hopes,  will  catch  and  hold  the  eye  of  the  potential 
customer  who  steps  foot  inside  a  dealer's  show- 
room. 

Like  a  woman  trying  on  hats,  today's  car  buyer 
can  ponder  over  hard-tops  or  no-tops,  sports  jobs  or 
utility  wagons,  six  cylinders  against  eight.  In  one 
of  the  popular  makes  the  customer  has  a  choice 
of  five  engines,  three  generators  and  two  starters. 
When  it  comes  to  paint  jobs,  the  possible  two-  and 
three-toned  combinations  and  permutations  to  be 
found  on  the  dealer's  color  chart  are  nothing  short 
of  giddy. 

To  deliver  a  made-to-order  automobile  off  a  car- 
a-minute  production  line  is  an  engineering  feat 
comparable  to  sorting  socks  for  a  centipede.  The 
seat-cover  section  in  one  assembly  plant  contains 
nearly  200  separate  shelves.  When  you  fill  out  the 
order  blank  for  the  car  of  your  choice — with  its 
wisteria  trim,  mountain  axle  and  back-seat  record 
player — it  miraculously  takes  shape  later  on  the 
moving  web  of  hooks,  cranes  and  belts  at  the  plant. 
It's  your  car  all  the  way  until  it  emerges  at  the  end 
of  the  maze,  ticketed  and  complete  to  your  specifi- 
cations, down  to  the  tinted  rearview  mirror  and 
folding  armrests.  The  cars  ahead  and  right  behind 
yours  on  this  obstacle  course  are  tailored  to  other 
personalities. 

Feeding  the  right  part  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  needless  to  say,  takes  more  than  pot- 
luck.  Once  in  a  while  a  recipu  will  go  wrong.  One 
plant  recently  produced  a  body  with  two  doors  on 
one  side  and  only  one  on  the  other.  No  customer 
had  thought  of  that!  With  the  emphasis  on  volume 
and  cost  margins,  however,  auto  manufacturers  put 
a  premium  on  keeping  the  line  moving  resolutely 
and  accurately. 

Although  each  manufacturer  has  his  own  pro- 
duction gimmicks,  magical  precision,  as  they  say, 


has  to  be  at  the  core  of  all  systems.  Chevrolet  and 
Plymouth,  for  example,  respectively  have  20  and  30 
basic  models  in  their  '56  line  before  getting  into 
options  like  whitewalls  and  backing  lights. 

Ford,  with  15  assembly  plants  ranging  the  coun- 
try from  Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  to  Long  Beach, 
California,  is  standardizing  its  methods  in  all  of 
them.  This  makes  for  intramural  competition  in 
the  jigsaw-puzzle  process,  but  so  far  nobody  has 
consistently  edged  the  home  team  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  The  Dearborn  plant  line  can  turn  out 
tailor-made  Fords  at  the  rate  of  one  every  48  sec- 
onds; the  sluggards  elsewhere  sometimes  take  as 
much  as  a  minute. 

The  secret  of  running  a  custom  operation  with 
mass-production  methods  is  split-second  control. 
In  a  typical  Ford  plant  the  most  important  part  of 
this  control  is  exercised  from  a  little  office  known 
simply  as  the  "Teletype  room."  A  foreman  and  two 
aides  work  there,  outwardly  unhurried,  with  an 
instrument  which  resembles  an  electric  typewriter. 

Here  the  individual  car  buyer's  order  is  trans- 
lated into  a  private  gibberish  of  numbers  and  sym- 
bols which  are  teletyped  to  1 1  production-line 
stations.  The  code  starts  the  right  kind  of  body, 
the  right  kind  of  wheels  and  upholstery — all  the 
elements  specified  on  the  order — on  the  way  to 
their  rendezvous. 

Subassembly  lines  feed  the  parts  to  the  shell 
building  up  on  the  main  line  on  a  time  schedule 
which  plops  the  fenders  you  ordered  on  the  chassis 
with  the  transmission  you  wanted. 

Angus  McDermid,  the  Teletype  foreman  at  Dear- 
born, harks  back  to  the  days  when  the  production 
of  Model  Ts  was  supervised  by  dispatching  runners 
who  carried  instructions  scrawled  on  a  blackboard. 
Of  course,  the  process  was  a  little  simpler,  too. 
The  customer's  choice  of  colors  was — black.  Nowa- 
days, during  the  course  of  a  model  year,  McDermid 
has  to  memorize  nearly  a  dozen  sheets  listing  the 
coded  symbols  for  all  the  interchangeable  compo- 
nents at  his  command.  When  a  subassembly  line 
falters  or  halts,  it  is  up  to  McDermid  to  grab  the 
phone  and  readjust  the  flowing  tide.   Does  he  ever 
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CUSTOMER'S  SPECIFICATION^ 
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have  nightmares  of  four-door  sedans  with  only 
two  doors  and  no  engines  pouring  off  the  end  of 
the  line? 

"I  don't  take  my  troubles  home."  he  answers 
stoically.  He  has  been  dealing  with  production 
problems  for  32  years  and  looks  none  the  worse 
for  his  mileage. 

Things  are  easiest  at  the  beginning  of  the  model 
year  when  the  average  dealer  orders  a  batch  of  new 


THIS  IS   HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENS 


The  dealer  at  the  upper  left  has  just  taken  an 
order  for  a  new  Ford.  His  customers  want  a  four- 
door  Fairlane  sedan  in  two  tones  of  blue  with  white 
sidewall  tires  and  numerous  accessories. 

The  schematic  illustration  on  ihese  pages  shows 
a  typical  assembly  operation.  It  was  drawn  for 
Collier's  by  artist  Lucille  Corcos  after  many  visits 
to  ,i  regional  assembly  plant.  It  depicts  how  such 
an  order  becomes  a  reality — from  the  moment  the 
sale  is  written  up  until  the  finished  car,  equipped 
exactly  to  specifications,  is  ready  for  delivery. 

The  dealer's  sales  order  arrives  at  the  plant  and 
is  processed  by  the  Vehicle  Distribution  Unit.  VDU 
assigns  it  a  production  number  and  sends  a  detailed 
description  of  the  car  to  be  built  to  the  body-type- 
and-color  department  (A),  and  to  the  Teletype 
room  at  the  upper  right. 

Because  body-type-and-color  is  by  far  the  longest 
operation  (a  minimum  of  five  hours)  in  piecing 
together  the  car,  it  gets  under  way  first.  The  correct 
shell  is  selected  from  the  stock  of  hotly  parts, 
welded  and  passed  through  the  paint  ovens  into 
a  storage  section,  waiting  to  go  on  the  main  assem- 
bly line. 

When  the  newly  painted  body  hits  the  trim  line 
(  B ) .  word  is  flashed  back  to  the  Teletype  room.  Up 
to  this  time,  no  unit  other  than  body-type-and-color 
has  worked  on  the  car.  From  this  point  on,  how- 
ever, every  department  and  suhdepartment  must  be 
ready  to  roll,  with  each  movement  co-ordinated 
almost  io  the  second.  The  alert  signal  is  the  master 
coded   message   which    now    goes  out   to  all   units 


from  the  Teletype  room.  The  message,  which  dupli- 
cates the  original  order,  reads  in  part:  No.  352 
Body  73C  Color  Bottom  and  Top  C  Middle  D  Trim 
H.  To  the  assemblymen,  this  means  the  car  is  the 
352d  in  the  day's  production;  its  top  and  bottom 
will  be  "Bermuda  blue,"  its  middle  "diamond  blue" 
and  it  will  have  two-tone  blue  upholstery  with  a 
standard  instrument  panel. 

In  all  of  the  assembly  lines,  crewmen  focus  their 
eyes  on  that  part  of  the  message  which  applies  to 
their  own  operation.  And,  as  each  man  in  turn 
does  his  job,  the  small  and  large  lines  merge  to 
produce  a  car. 

The  trim  line  (B),  for  example,  takes  a  full  two 
hours  to  complete.  After  the  molding  has  been 
attached,  the  instrument-panel  assembly  line  (C) 
has  completed  its  work  and  the  panel  is  dropped 
into  the  car. 

Meautime,  the  correct  chassis  has  been  picked 
out  and  is  starting  through  its  own  line  (D).  Fifty 
minutes  later,  the  engine,  which  started  at  E,  is 
transferred  onto  the  chassis.  And  five  minutes  later, 
the  body  from  the  trim  line  is  hoisted  and  dra- 
matically set  onto  the  chassis  frame  (F). 

The  front-end  assembly,  which  was  put  together 
at  Ci.  and  the  wheels,  which  started  at  H,  go  on 
next  (1).  Front  bumpers  and  seats  follow  in  turn. 
A  new  automobile  has  been  created  where  once 
there  were  8,500  parts. 

After  a  final  inspection,  Car  352  rolls  out  of  the 
plant  with  gas  in  tank  and  motor  running — just  as 
the  customer  ordered  it.  thl  i  no 
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By  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOSEPH  VECSEY.  The  author  is  probably  the  person  closest  to 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  his  family.  He  is  a  Hungarian  Catholic  priest  who  grew  up  in  the  care 
of  the  cardinal's  family  and  into  whose  hands  the  prelate  entrusted  his  mother  when  he  knew  he  was 
about  to  be  arrested.  Father  Vecsey  faithfully  discharged  this  trust  until  he  was  forced  to  flee  Hungary 
in  1952  to  escape  arrest  himself.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  a  religious  adviser  to  the  Hungarian 
desk  of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  Munich,  Germany,  but  has  kept  alive  his  contacts  inside  his  native  land 


Cardinal  Mindszenty  Today 


The  first  full,  authentic  story  behind  the  Hungarian  government's  fake  "release"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate 


Munich,  Germany 

ON  THE  eve  of  the  Big  Four  'summit  confer- 
ence" at  Geneva  last  summer,  as  though  to 
symbolize  the  new  Communist  spirit  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  Hungary's  Red  government  an- 
nounced that  it  had  "freed"  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  The  announcement  gave  two  reasons 
for  the  "release"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate: 
his  advanced  age  and  his  poor  health. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  cardinal's  condi- 
tion knew  that  he  was  neither  sick  nor  aged;  he 
had  recovered  completely  from  the  frightful  effects 
of  the  brain-washing  that  preceded  his  trial  for 
treason  in  1949,  and  he  was  only  sixty-three  years 
old.  His  "release,"  moreover,  was  not  based  on 
court  procedure  or  official  amnesty.  It  was  just  an- 
other arbitrary  pronouncement  by  Hungary's  Com- 
munist rulers. 

Instead  of  clearing  up  the  mystery  surrounding 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  statement  merely  deep- 
ened it.  The  government  did  not  specify  where  or 
under  what  circumstances  he  was  living,  and  it  re- 
fused to  permit  anyone  to  visit  him.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  no  trustworthy  news  about  this  Prince  of 
the  Church  since  his  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  on  February  8,  1949.  Such  informa- 
tion as  has  been  leaked  to  the  Western  press  has 
been  unreliable,  when  not  completely  false. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  tell  the  truth — the 
whole  truth — about  what  has  happened  to  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  during  the  last  seven  years.  I  can  dis- 
close not  only  the  tragic  facts  of  his  arrest,  interro- 
gation, trial  and  years  of  close  imprisonment,  but 
his  present  whereabouts,  his  state  of  mind,  his 
health  and  the  reasons  why  the  Communist  regime 
felt  obliged  to  stage— 1  use  the  word  advisedly — 
his  "release."  I  can  also  reveal  how  not  long  ago 
he  refused  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Reds  for  his 
complete  freedom — and  instead  boldly  laid  down 
his  own  demands  for  full  restoration  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church. 

I  am  not  a  writer,  nor  a  politician.  1  am  a  priest. 
My  duty  was  and  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
cardinal,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  filial  devotion. 
I  have  known  him  since  I  was  a  child;  after  my 
parents  died,  I  was  often  taken  into  his  home  by  his 
mother  and  treated  as  her  own  son.  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty helped  me  to  become  a  priest.  I  taught  reli- 
gion in  the  same  high  school  at  Zalaegcrszeg  where 
he  had  previously  taught;  I  served  as  his  chaplain  in 


the  parish  church  there;  I  stepped  into  his  chair  as 
professor  of  theology  at  the  seminary  at  Szom- 
bathely. 

Right  up  to  the  day  of  his  arrest- — December  26, 
1948 — I  was  in  close  contact  with  him.  And  for 
three  years  after  that  1  accompanied  his  elderly 
mother  from  her  native  village  of  Csehmindszent 
to  Budapest  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  received 
permission  to  visit  her  son  in  prison.  To  escape  ar- 
rest myself,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Hungary  in  1952. 
but  through  sources  inside  the  country  I  have  still 
been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fate  of  the 
cardinal. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  collect  and  assemble  this 
information.  The  task  has  taken  me  more  than  a 
year,  and  even  now  I  cannot  disclose  my  numerous 
sources.  I  began  collecting  the  data  for  my  own 
use,  and  that  of  my  Church.  But  when  I  learned 
that  Dr.  George  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege and  former  U.S.  Land  Commissioner  in  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  was  going  to  write  a  book  about 
Communist  Hungary  and  the  Mindszenty  case  (due 
to  be  published  in  August  by  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Cudahy),  I  decided  to  tell  him  all  1  knew  about  the 
prelate.  Then,  to  bring  the  real  facts  to  a  still 
larger  segment  of  the  American  public,  I  agreed 
to  prepare  this  article. 

As  this  is  written,  Cardinal  Mindszenty — far 
from  free — is  under  arrest  and  confinement  in 
southern  Hungary,  close  to  the  Yugoslav  border,  in 
a  place  called  Puespoekszentlaszlo.  This  name 
means  "The  Bishop's  Saint  Ladislaus" — that  is,  a 
locality  dedicated  to  Saint  Ladislaus,  a  Hungarian 
king  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Pecs  as  a  summer  residence.  The  estate 
was  seized  by  the  Communists  several  years  ago. 

The  main  building  is  a  castle  built  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  a  park  of  about  300 
acres  surrounded  by  the  Mecsek  Forests  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  same  name.  Around 
the  castle  itself  are  acacia  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in 
normal  times  its  rooms  were  used  by  priests  and 
seminarians  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Pecs. 

The  Communists  have  set  aside  three  large  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  for  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  con- 
finement— a  bedroom,  living  room  and  dining 
loom.  The  living  room  faces  a  wide  lawn  lined  with 
rosebushes,  beyond  which  the  park  starts  with  small 
strawberry  bushes  and  a  dense  mass  of  spruce  trees. 


The  cardinal  is  not  alone  at  Puespoekszentlaszlo. 
During  the  day,  there  is  always  a  plain-clothes 
guard  on  duty  in  the  house.  (The  guard  is  changed 
daily,  presumably  to  prevent  any  one  man  from  be- 
coming too  friendly  with  the  cardinal.)  Sometimes 
he  and  the  prelate  talk  together,  but  the  policeman 
does  not  sit  with  the  cardinal  at  meals.  At  night 
the  castle  is  surrounded  by  25  Communist  police 
armed  with  submachine  guns. 

The  Reds  have  also  given  the  cardinal  a  compan- 
ion in  the  person  of  a  priest  of  his  own  age — a  pas- 
tor politically  uninvolved,  a  rather  jovial  and  calm 
man.  Then  there  are  an  elderly  woman  cook,  a 
maid  and  a  butler.  One  must  assume  that  they  were 
selected  by  the  political  police  and  forced  to  re- 
port on  the  cardinal's  every  move. 

CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY  has  almost  every- 
thing he  needs — materially.  His  little  apartment  is 
provided  with  beautiful  china,  new  linen,  an  array 
of  towels.  The  Reds  even  filled  his  bureau  drawers 
— before  his  arrival — with  winter  and  summer  un- 
derwear, new  shirts,  two  new  everyday  tunics  and  a 
third  one  for  festive  occasions  with  the  red  buttons 
of  a  cardinal. 

The  castle,  of  course,  has  an  ancient  chapel,  and 
there  the  cardinal  celebrates  Mass  every  day.  The 
village  is  nearby  but  no  altar  boy  is  called;  instead 
the  priest-companion  serves  at  the  cardinal's 
Masses,  and  sometimes  accompanies  them  by  play- 
ing Gregorian  music  on  a  harmonium.  There  is 
even  a  library  in  the  castle — a  purged  library. 

The  cardinal's  day  is  simple.  He  rises  at  6:00 
a.m.,  says  Mass  at  seven,  and  breakfasts  at  eight 
with  his  companion.  The  breakfast  menu  is  milk 
or  tea,  sometimes  light  coffee,  and  slices  of  Hun- 
garian bread  (two  thirds  wheat  flour  and  one  third 
potatoes).  Butter,  jelly  and  honey  are  also  on  the 
table.  Before  lunch  the  cardinal  walks  for  about 
one  half  hour,  then  reads  and  talks  with  his 
companion. 

Luncheon  in  Central  Europe  is  the  principal  meal 
of  the  day,  and  the  dishes  served  are  more  substan- 
tial than  at  dinner.  After  luncheon  the  cardinal 
rests,  then  takes  a  walk,  reads  again,  has  his  dinner 
and  goes  to  bed  around  10:00  p.m.  Of  course,  the 
day  is  filled  out  with  prayers.  The  cardinal  recites 
the  entire  Rosary  every  day,  and.  like  every  priest, 
he  prays  the  Divine  Office  from  his  breviary.    In 
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addition,  he  visits  the  chapel  before  and  after  each 
meal  and  before  going  to  bed. 

He  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  park,  nor  is  he 
permitted  any  visitors  except — at  long  intervals — 
his  mother.  He  is  not  allowed  to  write  or  receive 
letters.  No  newspaper  is  given  to  him.  He  has 
no  radio  set. 

The  cardinal  is  still  a  prisoner.  Though  his  prison 
is  more  bearable,  his  life  sentence  has  not  been  re- 
voked. He  cannot  exercise  his  office  as  archbishop 
and  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary. 
He  can  be  taken  back  to  jail  or  the  penitentiary  at 
any  time.  In  fact,  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
he  may  have  been  moved  to  some  new  secret  place. 
At  the  beginning,  after  he  was  taken  to  the  castle,  a 
doctor  came  to  check  his  health  every  day;  now  the 
doctor  comes  once  a  week.  Why  he  comes  at  all  is 
strange,  for  the  cardinal  is  not  sick.  Yet  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  cannot  protest,  just  as  he  cannot  ex- 
press any  desires.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
munists just  as  he  has  been  since  his  arrest  in  1948. 

The  cardinal's  story  is  still  full  of  mysteries  for 
those  who  do  not  know  the  full  truth.  Why  did  the 
Communists  bother  to  "release"  him?  What  are 
their  intentions?  Is  he  sane?  Was  he  really  drugged 
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at  his  trial?  What  happened  to  him  after  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  extremely 
important,  not  only  to  Hungarian  Catholics  but  to 
the  whole  free  world,  to  every  man  in  good  faith, 
because  they  throw  light  upon  the  real  aims  of 
world  Communism. 

TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  MINDSZENTY  story, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow,  step  by  step,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  cardinal  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest 
on  the  day  after  Christmas  in  1948.  On  that  fateful 
morning  he  was  taken  in  a  black  limousine  with 
drawn  curtains  from  his  residence  in  the  suburb  of 
Esztergom  to  the  Budapest  headquarters  of  the  po- 
litical police,  at  60  Stalin  Avenue.  There  he  was 
placed  in  a  cell  and  left  for  two  days  to  ruminate  on 
his  fate.   He  was  given  little,  if  any,  food. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  his  real  ordeal  be- 
gan. Relays  of  interrogators  started  questioning 
him.  Day  and  night  for  an  entire  week  the  inquisi- 
tion went  on.  He  was  allowed  no  more  than  an 
average  of  two  hours  of  sleep  out  of  every  24. 

But  the  questioning  was  only  part  of  the  softcn- 
ing-up  process.   The  Communists  showed  the  car- 


dinal his  young  secretary,  reduced  by  torture  to 
almost  animal-like  dumbness.  They  brought  in 
other  priests  and  laymen,  mercilessly  beaten,  to 
beg  him  to  "confess."  They  confronted  him  with 
former  friends,  also  priests,  who  told  him  the  pope 
and  the  entire  Catholic  Church  had  condemned  his 
intransigent  behavior.  Other  people  whom  he  had 
known  and  trusted  were  paraded  before  him  to  as- 
sure him  that  the  United  States  had  abandoned 
Hungary  and  was  indifferent  to  his  fate. 

The  Communists'  aim  was  to  give  the  cardinal 
the  impression  that  his  fight  for  Hungary's  freedom 
was  totally  hopeless,  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  Church  and  his  flock.  Every 
move  the  Communists  made,  every  word  that  was 
spoken  to  him,  was  designed  to  create  a  sickening 
feeling  of  guilt  within  him  that  his  fight  was  only 
causing  hardship  for  the  people  and  Church  he  had 
sworn  to  serve. 

Even  after  the  initial  nonstop  interrogation,  the 
Red  inquisitors  gave  the  cardinal  little  rest.  No 
human  being  can  endure  such  a  strain  indefinitely: 
some  are  tougher  than  others,  but  in  time  all  break 
down. 

The  cardinal's  breaking  point  came  after  nearly 
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The  Reds  say  Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  free — but  he  cannot  leave  his  place  of  confinement  or  receive  any  visitors 


six  weeks  of  this  intensive  brain-washing.  Let  me 
say  right  now  that  he  was  not  drugged.  All  the  tales 
about  Actedron,  Mescelin  and  other  such  drugs 
which  affect  the  brain  are  false;  none  was  used 
upon  him. 

To  the  Communists,  the  trial  which  began  before 
a  people's  tribunal  on  February  3,  1949,  was  an 
anticlimax — merely  the  staging  for  the  record  of  a 
well-rehearsed  play.  The  cardinal,  broken  in  mind 
and  spirit,  faithfully  parroted  the  words  that  had 
been  drilled  into  him,  and  five  days  later  was  con- 
victed of  treason,  disloyalty  to  the  government  and 
four  currency-law  violations. 

FROM  THE  COURTROOM  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
was  taken  to  the  Budapest  Collecting  Prison,  distri- 
bution point  for  Hungary's  prison  system.  The 
prison  is  located  in  the  heavily  built-up  Koebanya 
area  in  the  eastern  part  of  Budapest,  close  to  facto- 
ries and  breweries.  There  a  group  of  young  men. 
whose  identities  I  cannot  disclose  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, organized  an  intelligence  service  to  keep 
watch  on  the  cardinal.  With  the  help  of  workers  liv- 
ing in  the  district,  they  kept  an  around-the-clock 
vigil  on  top  of  a  building  overlooking  the  prison 
courtyard.  They  saw  when  the  cardinal  was  brought 
in;  they  observed  in  what  direction  he  was  taken  in- 
side the  prison;  they  noted  the  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures of  officials  and  interrogators. 

The  prelate  was  a  broken  man  who  needed  rest 
and  medical  care.  Yet  he  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  in  a  cell  on  the  second  floor  and  given 
only  the  usual  prison  food.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  say  Mass,  and  he  spent  his  days  in  mental  prayer, 
reading  his  breviary.  He  continued  to  lose  weight, 
his  heart  weakened  and  he  was  suffering  from 
insomnia. 

One  week  after  Cardinal  Mindszenty  entered  the 
Collecting  Prison,  his  mother  began  a  concerted 
campaign  to  visit  him.  She  had  first  tried  to  get 
permission  to  see  him  before  his  trial,  but  her 
letters  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Chief 
Prosecutor  got  no  response.  This  time  she  was 
determined  to  get  the  necessary  permission. 

Mrs.  Borbala  Pehm,  for  that  is  her  family  name, 
is  a  remarkable  woman.  She  is  in  her  eighties  and 
suffers  from  heart  trouble  and  asthma,  yet  still  helps 
care  for  the  daughter,  son-in-law  and  grandchildren 
with  whom  she  lives  in  Csehmindszent.  a  village  in 
western  Hungary  some  200  miles  from  Budapest. 

She  always  dresses  in  black,  and  true  to  her  peas- 
ant origin  she  covers  her  head  with  a  black  scarf 
fastened  with  a  knot  beneath  her  chin.  I  have  never 
met  a  person  who  lives  so  entirely  on  faith.  This 
may  sound  commonplace  coming  from  a  priest,  but 
I  have  watched  her  for  many,  many  years.  She 
never  leaves  a  stone  unturned  when  she  sets  out  to 
achieve  an  objective.  She  works,  she  walks,  she 
behaves  as  though  everything  depends  upon  her 
own  activity.  But  she  does  so  with  an  inward  con- 
viction that  God  will  come  to  her  aid. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  she  insisted 
upon  going  to  Budapest  to  plead  personally  for 
permission  to  visit  the  Collecting  Prison.  I  accom- 
panied her  to  the  capital,  and  she  went  on  alone  to 
see  the  chief  of  the  prison  affairs  division  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.   Her  plea  was  denied. 

She  proposed  to  go  next  direct  to  Deputy  Premier 
Matyas  Rakosi,  since  1945  Hungary's  undisputed 
Communist  boss.  We  begged  her  not  to,  but  one 
day  she  sneaked  out  of  the  convent  where  she  was 
staying  and  went  straight  to  Rakosi's  office  in  the 
government  palace.  The  police,  of  course,  did  not 
allow  her  to  enter,  but  she  was  prepared  for  this  re- 
buff. She  handed  over  a  prepared  letter  in  her  own 
handwriting- — the  handwriting  of  a  peasant  woman 
t hut  showed  all  the  fatigues  and  strains  of  her  life. 


The  letter  did  not  beg;  it  asked  only  what  was 
due  her  even  in  a  Communist  country — the  right  to 
see  her  imprisoned  son.  Never,  in  the  more  than 
300  letters,  memorandums,  applications  and  other 
documents  which  she  has  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  last  seven  years  has  she  asked  more 
than  that.  She  knew  she  had  the  right  to  ask  clem- 
ency, but  she  also  knew  that  such  a  request  might  be 
misinterpreted  and  attributed  to  the  cardinal. 

Rakosi  did  not  answer  her  appeal,  so  next  morn- 
ing she  decided  on  another  course  of  action.  She 
said  she  felt  the  chief  of  police  would  receive  her. 
We  do  not  know  why,  but  her  intuition  was  right. 

Accompanied  by  an  elderly  woman,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  she  walked  directly  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Communist  secret  police  and  asked 
to  see  the  man  most  feared  in  all  Hungary,  General 


The  mother  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty:  she  kept  alive  the 
Hungarian  prelate's  tenuous  link  with  the  outside  world 


Gabor  Peter,  the  terrorist  boss  who  had  master- 
minded the  breaking  and  imprisonment  of  her  son. 
A  former  tailor's  apprentice  who  became  a  Commu- 
nist as  a  young  man  during  the  1930s,  Peter  was  a 
man  of  boundless  ambition  and  had  been  trained 
in  the  schools  of  the  Russian  secret  police.  He  had 
learned  his  lessons  well. 

The  two  women  were  led  into  Peter's  office. 
There  the  little  peasant  woman  in  black  stood 
resolutely  before  the  man  who  had  shattered  her 
son's  mind  and  health  and  demanded  the  right  to 
visit  her  son.  Peter  firmly  told  her  that  he  couldn't 
do  a  thing;  the  case  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Mrs.  Pehm  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  chief  of  police  and 
said  to  him:  "I  wish  you  would  imagine  that,  in- 
stead of  my  son,  you  were  in  prison  and  your 
mother  was  asking  the  favor  to  see  her  son.  Can't 
you  imagine  your  mother  in  my  place?" 

Peter,  whose  mother  did  not  live  in  Hungary  at 
the  time,  turned  and  left  the  room.  For  10  minutes 
the  two  women  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Then  Gabor  Peter  returned.  He  was  smiling.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  "you  may  see  your  son."  Then  he 
paused.  The  two  women  couldn't  believe  that 
he  meant  it.  "And,"  continued  Peter,  "you  can 
see  him  immediately,  right  now.  My  car  will  take 
you  to  the  prison.  Of  course,  however,  you" — 
pointing  to  the  mother — "must  go  alone." 

Mrs.  Pehm  now  understood,  and  she  said  almost 
automatically  the  next  thought  that  entered  her 
mind:  "But,  sir,  1  must  go  back  to  the  convent  to 
pick  up  the  apples  that  1  brought  for  my  son.  I 
can't  go  without  the  apples." 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  impossible,"  Peter  said.  "It 
will  take  too  long;  there  is  no  time." 

"But  I  can't  go  without  the  apples."  she  repeated. 


Gabor  Peter  looked  at  her  in  silence.  Suddenly 
he  pushed  a  buzzer  and  said.  "I  will  send  m\ 
secretary  to  a  shop  for  some  apples.  Go  down  to 
my  car." 

A  detective  accompanied  Mrs.  Pehm  on  her  visit 
to  the  Collecting  Prison.  There  she  was  led  into  an 
office  and  left  alone.  There  were  two  chairs  in  the 
room,  and  a  table.  Soon  the  cardinal  was  brought 
into  the  room  by  a  guard,  who  promptly  sat  in  one 
of  the  chairs.  With  Mrs.  Pehm  already  seated  in 
the  other,  there  was  nothing  for  the  cardinal  to  do 
but  stand. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  mother  had  seen  her  son 
since  his  arrest  nearly  two  months  earlier.  She  wad 
stunned.  His  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  his  eyesj 
dull  and  he  had  lost  much  weight.  The  mother  andl 
son  talked  for  15  minutes  of  family  affairs.  Noth-I 
ing  was  said  of  the  trial  or  of  political  matters.  Mrs] 
Pehm  handed  over  the  apples  that  Peter's  secretary! 
had  bought,  and  the  cardinal  accepted  them  grate-l 
fully.   Then  it  was  all  over. 

Back  at  the  convent,  Mrs.  Pehm  sat  down  a{ 
once  and  composed  a  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Jus 
tice  asking  for  medical  care  for  her  son.   And  she 
confided  to  one  of  the  sisters:  "I  gave  the  apples 
my  son,  but  I  didn't  dare  tell  him  whose  apples^ 
they  were." 

Two  months  later,  the  cardinal's  mother  agair 
asked  permission  to  visit  her  son  at  the  Collecting 
Prison,  but  was  refused.    She  was  not  to  see  hi 
again  in   Budapest,  for  in  June,   1949.  the  littld 
group  of  watchers  on  the  building  across  the  streel 
from  the  prison  were  appalled  to  see  the  cardinal 
helped  into  a  black  limousine  and  driven  awayl 
They  felt  helpless  as  the  car  disappeared  toward  th<[ 
north.   But  they  did  not  give  up.  They  organized 
new  search,  and  finally  found  the  cardinal  in  the| 
penitentiary  of  Vac,  on  the  Danube,  65  miles  north 
of  Budapest. 

On  his  arrival  at  Vac.  the  cardinal  registerec 
like  any  other  convicted  criminal.  His  clothes  anc 
his  body  were  searched  for  weapons  and,  althougf 
he  had  no  lice,  he  was  deloused  by  steam.  His  head 
was  washed  with  kerosene  as  a  further  precaul 
tionary  measure,  and  he  was  dressed  in  prisoij 
apparel. 

ALTHOUGH  AGAIN  in  solitary  confinement,  h^ 
was  permitted  some  conversation  with  the  specia 
guard  outside  his  cell.   He  was  also  allowed  to  saj 
Mass  in  prison  chapel  every  morning  that  it  wal 
empty.    Moreover,  the  food  was  adequate,  and  hi 
was  permitted  to  walk  alone  for  about  an  hour.   Hi| 
health  began  to  improve  and  his  spirits  rose.  Some 
times  he  joked  in  conversation  with  the  guards.  Bi 
otherwise   his  daily   routine   remained   the  same| 
prayer,  reading.  Rosary,  meditation  and  expecta 
tion  of  food. 

Then,  two  months  after  his  transfer  to  Vac.  th| 
group  that  had  been  following  the  cardinal's  where 
ahouts  learned  that  their  beloved  bishop  had  beeJ 
moved  once  again.   All  their  efforts  to  find  his  nevi 
destination  were  in  vain.    From  that  moment. 
August,  1949,  the  wildest  rumors  began  to  circulat 
about  the  cardinal's  whereabouts.   He  was  reporte 
everywhere,  from  a  Communist-confiscated  villa 
Budapest's  residential  suburb  of  Huevoesvoelgy 
a  sanitarium  near  Moscow.   All  proved  untrue. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Reds  had  succeeded  i 
destroying  all  traces  that  led  to  the  cardinal.    Or 
one  person,  his  aged  and  nearly  helpless  mothe 
by  sheer  force  of  character  and  unshakable  faitlj 
in  God.  maintained  a  tenuous  link  with  the  prelatuj 

Every  third  month,  from  the  time  of  her  son 
conviction,  she  applied  for  permission  to  visit  hinl 
When  her  pleas  by  letter  went  unanswered  or  weir 
turned  down,  she  would  insist  bn  visiting  BudapelL 
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Campbell's  Beef  Soup  has  always  been  a  great 
jvorite  with  millions  of  families. 

But  today  it's  even  better  than  ever.  When  you 
y  some  soon  —  here's  what  you'll  find. 

It  looks  inviting.  That's  the  first  thing  you'll  see 


its  brown  and  appetizing  color! 

It  tastes  beefier  —  that's  the  second  thing  you'll 


scover. 

The  broth  is  richer.  The  beef  —  and  there's  a  lot 
it — is  fine  and  lean.  Barley  adds  nourishment 
-and  so  do  carrots,  potatoes,  celery,  onions  and 
s  Campbell  Tomato. 
In  short,  you  should  try  this  improved  Beef  Soup 


immediately.  Put  it  on  your  shopping  list.  It's  a 
soup  you  will  have  again  and  again.  You'll  find  it 
a  great  family  soup  —  the  kind  everybody  enjoys. 

And  since  Campbell's  Beef  Soup  brings  you 
proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  in  beef,  barley 
and  vegetables,  you'll  be  doing  yourself  a  favor 
when  you  have  it  often. 

Why  don't  you  have  a  big  bowlful  of  Campbell's 
Beef  Soup  today.  It's  better  than  ever! 


BEEF 

ll,,T"  VIGITAIUS  AM»«»"" 


SOUPS  SUPPLY  BASIC 

NUTRITIONAL  NEEDS 

VITAMINS,  MINERALS  and  LIQUIDS 

—  for  general  well-being 

PROTEINS— for  upkeep  and  growth 

CARBOHYDRATES-for  energy 


Once  a  day . . .  every  day. . .  SOUP! 
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The  Communists  offered  the  imprisoned  Mindszenty  a  deal.    He  turned  them  down — and  presented  his  own  demands 


and  appealing  in  person.  Often  these  appeals  also 
were  unavailing,  but  she  never  gave  up  hope. 

When  permission  did  come  through,  she  had  to 
travel  not  only  200  miles  from  her  home  to  Buda- 
pest, but  another  65  miles  to  Vac.  for  even  after  the 
cardinal  was  transferred  to  a  secret  prison  he  was 
brought  back  to  Vac  to  receive  his  mother.  Alto- 
gether, during  the  five  years  from  June,  1949. 
through  1954,  she  saw  him  there  some  13  times. 

DURING  EIGHT  OF  THOSE  TIMES— or  up  un- 
til the  time  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  country — 1  ac- 
companied her  to  Budapest.  Almost  always  the 
routine  was  the  same.  Since  the  village  of  Cseh- 
mindszent  has  no  railway  station,  we  had  to  get  up 
at  4:00  a.m.  in  order  to  travel  by  bus  to  the  nearest 
railway  line.  Then  we  had  to  change  trains  once  be- 
fore reaching  Budapest. 

Mrs.  Pehm  preferred  to  travel  third  class  to  save 
money.  The  family  vineyard,  main  source  of  her 
income,  formerly  brought  in  sufficient  funds,  but 
after  1950,  in  order  to  save  it  from  confiscation, 
the  family  had  to  deliver  the  grapes  and  wine  to 
the  government  for  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Times  have  been  hard  for  the  50  close  relatives  of 
the  cardinal  who  live  in  Hungary.  Because  of  their 
relationship  to  the  imprisoned  prelate,  the  men  have 
found  it  difficult  to  get  work  under  the  Communist 
regime.  Catholics  contribute  some  funds  for  Mrs. 
Pehm,  but  for  the  family  as  a  whole  the  main 
support — in  the  form  of  food,  clothing  and  money 
— comes  from  a  well-to-do  American  woman  in 
New  York,  whose  name  I  cannot  disclose. 

During  our  trips  to  Budapest,  Mrs.  Pehm  and  I 
were  always  watched  by  undercover  agents — often 
by  a  whole  swarm  of  them.  On  one  ride,  I  detected 
five  agents;  one  was  disguised  as  a  mechanic,  two 
as  passengers,  the  fourth  as  a  hobo  and  the  fifth 
as  a  conductor.  All  tried  to  get  into  conversation 
with  us. 

In  Budapest  I  stayed  with  friends.  At  first,  the 
cardinal's  mother  stayed  in  convents;  after  these 
were  dissolved  by  the  Communists  in  1950,  many 
nuns  took  apartments  together,  and  for  a  while 
Mrs.  Pehm  stayed  with  some  of  them.  Later  on, 
she  used  the  guest  room  of  Budapest  Theological 
Seminary,  one  of  five  the  Communists  permitted  to 
remain  open. 

One  night  we  decided  we  would  go  to  the  house 
of  a  religious  community,  the  members  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  cardinal.  We  arrived  around 
midnight,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  homeless. 
The  superior  of  this  house,  who  was  not  a  nun  but 
a  lay  sister,  became  pale  when  she  saw  us.  She  hur- 
ried me  into  a  waiting  room  and  pleaded  with  me 
to  take  the  mother  away.  "We  can't  afford — I  can't 
afford  to  shelter  the  old  lady  at  this  time.  I'm  sorry." 

Later  I  learned  that  the  superior  a  few  days 
earlier  had  been  arrested  by  the  political  police 
and  forced  to  sign  a  paper  promising  that  she  would 
report  on  the  movements  of  certain  people,  pre- 
sumably including  the  cardinal's  mother.  To  have 
refused  would  have  meant  death  or  imprisonment. 

When  permission  did  come  through  to  visit  her 
son,  Mrs.  Pehm  would  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
alone  and,  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  same 
detective,  be  driven  in  an  official  car  to  the  prison 
at  Vac.  There  she  would  visit  the  cardinal  in  a 
small,  bare  room  in  the  presence  of  another  detec- 
tive. Usually  there  would  be  no  chair  on  which 
the  cardinal  could  sit.  and  he  never  requested  one. 
However,  on  one  occasion,  his  mother  asked  the 
detective  to  move  his  coat  from  an  extra  chair  so 
that  her  son  could  sit  down,  and  the  man  obliged. 

The  mother  always  brought  with  her  a  gift  of 
food  wrapped  in  brown  paper  or  an  old  newspaper. 
Most  often  it  was  bread  or  cookies  she  had  baked. 


and  some  fruit;  occasionally  she  even  brought  a 
roast  chicken.  The  cardinal  told  her  he  ate  spar- 
ingly of  these  gifts  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  last 
until  her  next  visit.  As  her  visits  became  fewer,  he 
took  to  saving  bits  of  the  dry  bread  just  as  a  re- 
minder of  her  physical  presence  and  to  bridge  the 
gap  until  she  next  would  be  allowed  to  visit  him. 

The  visits  lasted  anywhere  from  15  minutes  to  a 
half  hour,  and  the  conversation  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  family  affairs.  Other  subjects  were 
taboo,  but  occasionally  some  clues  to  the  cardinal's 
treatment  would  slip  out.  Once  Mrs.  Pehm  noted 
that  her  son  was  wearing  a  new  cassock  and  com- 
mented upon  it.  He  answered  wryly  that  children 
are  always  dressed  up  when  company  is  coming. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Pehm  had  become  such  a  sharp 
observer  that,  by  putting  bits  of  new  information 
from  her  together  with  data  gleaned  on  previous 
visits,  we  could  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  cardinal's 
health,  behavior  and  days,  even  of  his  Communist 
visitors. 

From  1951  on,  the  Communists  put  more  and 
more  pressure  on  the  cardinal.  First  they  sent  Mon- 
signor  Miklos  Beresztoczy,  head  of  the  so-called 
"Peace  Priests,"  to  him.  The  "Peace  Priests"  are 
an  organization  of  clergymen  who  have  been  tor- 
tured or  otherwise  forced  into  advocating  a  "pro- 
gressive" attitude  toward  the  Communist  regime, 
from  which  they  receive  a  salary.  The  monsignor 
tried  to  persuade  the  cardinal  to  resign  as  Primate 
of  Hungary,  to  promise  to  leave  the  country  if  he 
were  set  free.    Cardinal  Mindszenty  refused. 

Then  the  Reds  sent  another  bishop  to  him,  but 
the  cleric  merely  delivered  the  Communists'  mes- 
sage without  putting  any  pressure  on  the  cardinal. 
Other  priests  and  Catholic  laymen  also  were  sent 
to  "talk  sense"  to  the  cardinal,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Why  were  the  Communists  so  anxious  to  free  the 
cardinal  if  he  would  agree  to  resign  and  leave 
Hungary?  For  them  Cardinal  Mindszenty  had  be- 
come a  national  skeleton,  an  uncomfortable  burden 
for  the  Red  government,  one  more  reason  for  the 
people  to  hate  them.  Even  high  officials  of  the  Com- 
munist government,  heads  of  the  Office  for  Reli- 
gious Affairs,  visited  him.  They  were  polite  and 
they  were  eloquent,  but  they  couldn't  extort  a  single 
promise  from  the  cardinal.  He  refused  to  donate 
his  title  of  Primate  of  Hungary  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  state. 

Then,  on  March  5,  1953.  Stalin  died.  Budapest 
reacted  as  though  a  national  holiday  of  liberation 
had  been  declared.  People  began  to  talk  freely. 
Members  of  the  Communist  party — even  officials 
— visited  non-Communist  friends  and  assured  them 
that  they  had  become  Reds  only  "in  the  interest  of 
the  community."  Radio  broadcasts  of  Western  sta- 
tions were  listened  to  openly. 

RAKOSI  IN  HIS  SHREWD  WAY  saw  how  the 

wind  was  blowing  and  was  prepared  to  release  the 
cardinal.  But  as  soon  as  the  situation  consolidated 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communists  in  Hungary 
recovered  and  tightened  their  hold  on  the  country. 
A  big  purge  began.  Gabor  Peter,  the  man  who 
maneuvered  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  breakdown, 
and  former  Justice  Minister  Jyula  Decsi,  who  super- 
vised the  trial,  were  themselves  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  as  traitors. 

But  Rakosi  and  his  surviving  colleagues  had 
learned  something  else  from  the  flurry  of  excite- 
ment over  Stalin's  death.  They  started  to  ease  some 
of  the  relentless  pressure  that  they  had  been  apply- 
ing to  the  country.  Writers  were  allowed  to  publish 
some  short  stories  without  censorship.  Bibles  and 
missals  printed  in  the  West  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  country  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Reds  hoped  to  use  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  a 


key  role  in  this  peace  offensive.  At  the  climax  of 
their  propaganda  campaign,  they  wanted  to  release 
him  in  a  dramatic  way.  Again  Communist  officials 
visited  him  and  made  offers;  they  promised  the 
cardinal  that  he  could  stay  in  the  country,  though 
he  would  be  confined  to  one  place.  All  they  asked 
was  that  he  sign  a  paper  renouncing  his  position  as 
Archbishop  of  Esztergom  and  Primate  of  Hungary. 

The  cardinal  refused. 

In  a  new  offer,  toward  the  end  of  1954,  they 
told  him  he  could  go  back  to  Esztergom  to  live  in 
seclusion  in  his  diocese,  but  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  cathedral  nor  to 
give  sermons. 

Again  the  cardinal  refused.  And  this  time  he 
went  further.  Once  again  in  full  command  of  his 
faculties,  he  courageously  stated  his  demands  for 
justice  and  an  end  to  the  Church's  persecution. 
First,  he  said,  all  priests  should  be  released  and 
given  amnesty,  and  complete  freedom  should  be  ac- 
corded them.  Second,  he,  the  cardinal,  should  be 
released  without  conditions — that  is,  he  would  go 
back  to  Esztergom,  resume  administration  of  his 
diocese,  and  act  as  Primate  of  Hungary.  He  would 
celebrate  Mass  whenever  he  wanted,  and  he  would 
preach.   The  Communists  made  no  reply. 

But  the  outside  world  knew  nothing  of  his  de- 
fiance of  his  Red  jailers,  of  his  refusal  to  make  a 
deal  with  them.  Therefore,  the  Reds  continued 
their  scheming  for  his  spectacular  "release." 
Maybe,  since  he  refused  to  co-operate,  a  fraudulent, 
fake  release  would  be  enough,  they  reasoned.  They 
decided  to  try  it. 

TOWARD  THE  END  OF  1954,  although  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  was  still  in  prison  at  an  undetermined 
place,  the  Communists  planted  a  news  item  through 
an  Austrian  news  agency  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  released.  They  wanted  to  evaluate  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Western  World. 

It  was  all  that  they  had  anticipated.  The  item 
was  picked  up  by  the  press  and  radio  and  spread 
around  the  world.  We  in  close  touch  with  the 
Hungarian  situation  realized  that  the  Western  peo- 
ple believed  the  hoax.  Few  people  asked  for  details. 

Hearing  the  news  through  Western  broadcasts, 
the  cardinal's  mother  immediately  applied  for  a 
permit  to  visit  her  son  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Although  the  cardinal,  in  fact,  was  moved  to  the 
summer  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Pecs  before  the 
holiday,  the  request  was  refused. 

Meantime  the  Hungarian  government  decided  to 
hold  up  confirmation  of  the  cardinal's  "release"  un- 
til it  would  have  maximum  propaganda  value.  That 
time  came  when  the  Big  Four  prepared  to  meet  in 
Geneva. 

As  this  is  written,  I  cannot  say  how  often  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty's  mother  has  been  permitted  to  visit 
her  son  in  his  new  place  of  confinement,  but  she  has 
been  there  at  least  once. 

The  summer  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Pecs  is  a 
beautiful  place.  Perhaps  as  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
looks  out  the  huge  windows  at  the  rosebushes  and 
the  strawberry  bushes  in  the  garden,  he  is  reminded, 
by  their  color,  of  the  words  which  Pope  Pius  XII 
said  to  him  in  Rome,  in  February,  1946,  when  he 
placed  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal  on  his  head: 

"Receive  the  red  hat.  the  special  sign  of  a  cardi- 
nal's dignity.  By  this  is  signified  that  even  to  death 
and  to  the  shedding  of  blood  you  will  show  your 
courage  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and 
for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Christian  peoples.*' 

The  cardinal  is  still  a  prisoner,  but  by  God's 
grace  and  his  own  courage  he  is  still  the  shep- 
herd of  his  flock,  the  Primate  of  Hungary.  Not 
all  the  power  of  Caesar  has  been  able  to  take 
this  from  him.  the  end 
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or  better  smoking,  ask  for  Herbert  Tareyton.  You'll 
enjoy  the  mild,  rich-tasting  blend  of  famous  quality 
jbaccos  and  you'll  like  the  genuine  cork  tip  that 
lways  stays  firm  and  fresh  . . .  that  adds  so  much  to 
four  smoking  pleasure. 


A, 


Jl  the  pleasure  comes  thru . . .  the  taste  is  great! 
Filter  Tip  Tareyton  smokes  milder,  smokes  smoother, 
draws  easier.  And  Tareyton's  filter  is  pearl-gray  be- 
cause it  contains  Activated  Charcoal  for  real  filtration. 
It's  the  best  in  filtered  smoking! 


roducts  of  tj-n&  J>rrneA<&cvTV  Uuuajaz^^^xrTtyacvn^  America's  leading  manufacturer  of  cigarettes 


Only  FILTER  TIP 

TAREYTON 

gives  you 

Activated  Charcoal 

filtration 


Springs  a  wonderful  time  t 


AND  EVERY  MILE  YOU  DRIVE  COSTS 
LESS  THAN  THE  ONE  BEFORE! 

Spring  is  in  the  air  again — and  it's  just  natural  for  you 
to  want  to  get  out  and  go  places. 

Why  not  take  an  afternoon  or  a  week  end  (or  if  you 
can  manage  it,  a  whole  week)  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and 
the  countryside  in  all  its  spring  splendor?  Your  car  is 
waiting.  And  remember  this — when  you  drive  more,  it 
gets  cheaper  by  the  mile. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation show  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  a 
car  is  fixed.  Such  things  as  depreciation,  license  fees  and 
insurance  do  not  change  with  mileage. 

The  main  added  expense  for  enjoying  extra  mileage  is 
the  relatively  small  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil.  Competition 
among  U.  S.  oil  companies  has  held  the  lid  on  these  prices 


—despite  the  high  taxes— to  give  you  one  of  today's  big- 
gest bargains.  So,  as  you  can  see  from  the  figures  below, 
every  mile  you  drive  costs  less  than  the  one  before. 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  DRIVING  COSTS  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  FOUR 

For  6,000  miles*  For  is, 000  miles* 

♦481.33 Depreciation  $4.81.33 

104.39 Insurance 104.39 

16.86 License  fees 16.86 

116.00 Gasoline  and  Oil 348.00 

37.00 Maintenance 111.00 

2S.5Q. Tires 76.so 

TOTAL  FAMILY  COST 


*781 .08 


♦1,138.08 


3.9  £  ....  Cost  per  mile  for  each  member  of  family 1.9  c1 

This  example  is  figured  for  a  family  of  four.  Your  family  size  may  change  this  cost  a  little. 

This  year,  treat  your  family  to  a  long  spring  drive.  And 
please  drive  safely.  -source:  aaa 

ETHYL     CORPORATION      New    York    17,    N.   Y. 


TRAVEL  TREAT.  In  many  sections,  the  arrival  of  spring  opens  the  bath- 
ing season.  Even  if  you're  too  far  north  for  a  dip,  a  trip  to  the  beach  at 
this  time  of  year  offers  unusual,  windswept  beauty  for  your  enjoyment. 

CAR  CARE.  Service  stations  in  your  neighborhood  are  now  featuring 
"Spring  Checkup."  Here's  a  good  way  to  make  sure  that  your  car  is  in 
tiptop  shape  for  the  months  of  summer  driving  fun  ahead. 


?0  PLACES... 


NEW  ROADS.  Mile  after  mile  of  safe  new  roads  is  being  opened  all  across  the  nation. 
Thousands  more  will  soon  be  started  for  your  driving  pleasure.  In  addition,  picturesque 
back  roads  are  being  improved  to  make  leisurely  scenic  driving  more  enjoyable. 


DRIVE     MORE...   DRIVE     SAFELY! 
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'What  is  it?  What's  wrong?"  he  asked.  "We  can't  go  on  like  this,"  she  whispered.  "Whatever  will  happen  to  us?' 


I 


The  enchantment 


By  EDWIN  A.  PEEPLES 


They  were  from  different  worlds.    But  they  believed — because  they  had  to — that  love  was  all  that  mattered 


DERRY  wondered  what  Beth  would  think  if  she  could  see  him  now, 
rumbling  along  down  here  on  the  subway-surface  car  in  the  tunnel 
between  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets  in  a  world  so  alien  to  both 
his  and  hers.  The  chance  of  her  seeing  him  wedged  into  a  crowd  of  day 
laborers  and  charwomen  who  had  tracked  in  the  damp  of  the  spring 
rain  outside  might  not  have  occurred  to  him  if  he  had  not  faced,  directly 
across  the  aisle  and  in  as  much  contrast  to  her  surroundings  as  he  was,  a 
very  attractive  girl. 

He  stared  at  her  from  the  moment  she  got  on,  but  it  was  only  now  that 
he  realized  he  was  staring.  At  first  he  looked  at  her  to  avoid  looking  at  the 
dismal  tunnel  or  the  laborers  or  the  puddles  of  water  on  the  floor.  At  first 
he  gazed  at  her  blankly  and  tried  to  understand  what  his  boss,  Mr.  Nether- 
sole,  thought  he  would  discover  about  retail  merchandising  by  riding  a 
trolley  with  a  lot  of  people  who  looked  and  smelled  as  if  the  majority  of  their 
purchases  would  consist  of  beer,  horse-radish,  leather  jackets  and  caps, 


heavy  brogans,  overshoes,  practical  but  styleless  black  umbrellas,  and  tin 
lunch  pails,  none  of  which  his  firm  represented. 

Normally  Derry  Gaitinger  went  places  in  taxicabs.  The  public-relations 
office  he  worked  for  was  liberal  about  expense  accounts.  As  long  as 
you  were  going  at  least  three  blocks,  they  did  not  consider  you  unrea- 
sonable if  you  took  a  cab.  Lunches  that  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  dollars 
a  person  or  dinners  that  did  not  exceed  twelve  were  considered  moderate. 
So  it  was  not  economy  that  put  Deny  on  this  trolley  opposite  this  girl; 
it  was  research. 

It  was  easier,  though,  to  research  the  girl  than  it  was  to  research  the  other 
passengers.  She  was  awfully  pretty.  Her  hair,  which  hung  to  her  shoulders 
in  a  sort  of  pageboy,  was  cut  square  over  her  forehead  in  what  Derry  sup- 
posed was  called  bangs,  though  it  was  all  one  bang.  She  wore  a  sort  of  Puri- 
tan cap  of  blue-gray  flannel  that  matched  her  suit  and  had  at  its  front  a  wide 
white  band  that  crossed  the  top  of  her  head  and  came  down  almost  to  her 


ILLUSTRATED   By    HAkRV   FREDMAN 


THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  SELLING  VS 

...and  Lifeguard  Design  is 
another  reason  why ! 


This  Lifeguard  steering  wheel  has  a  new  deep-center  construction 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  driver  being  thrown  hard  against  the 
steering  post  in  case  of  an  accident.  Our  Ford  engineers  have  mounted 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  high  above  the  recessed  steering  post  to  help 
"cushion"  your  chest  against  severe  injuries  from  impact. 


Optional  Lifeguard  padding  protects  you  against  accident  injuries 
•by  providing  a  "crash  cushion"  on  both  the  instrument  panel  and  sun 
visors.  It  is  five  times  more  shock  absorbent  than  foam  rubber.  New 
Lifeguard  double-swivel  rearview  mirror  that  "gives"  on  impact  and 
resists  shattering  is  standard  on  all  '56  Ford  models. 


You're  twice  as  safe  if  you  stay  inside  the  car  in  an  accident/. 
Statistics  prove  it  conclusively.  So  our  Ford  engineers  have  designed 
these  new  Lifeguard  door  latches  with  a  double  grip  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  doors  springing  open  in  a  collision. 


THE  XEW  FORDOR  VICTORIA 


Look  at  this  Ford  seat  belt!  One-third  stronger  than  required  for 
airlines,  it  is  securely  anchored  to  reinforced,  all-steel  floor  structure. 
Optional  Ford  seat  belts  can  be  adjusted  or  released  with  one  hand 
.  .  .  are  available  in  colors  to  harmonize  with  interiors. 


"And  you'll  drive  safer 
ever  after!" 


Sells  Afore  because  its  Worth  Afore  / 


Die  Difference 
in  Taste 


is  Terrific 


|       !;i(T 
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Two  to  one  most  of  you  have  never  tasted 
a  whiskey  that's  "Wed-in-the-Wood"  -V- 
—  for  in  these  days  of  pushing  for  bigger 
sales  through  greater  low-cost  production, 
it's  an  almost  forgotten  art  of  blending. 
But  not  with  us.  We  know  that 
whiskey  patiently  "Wed-in-the-Wood"  has 
a  perfection  of  taste  you'll  recognize  and 
remember.  That's  why  we  go  right  on 
taking  the  extra  care  to  make  Old 
Thompson  the  only  "Wed-in-the-Wood" 
whiskey  we  know  of.  It's  worth  it  too. 
It  gives  Old  Thompson  a  difference  in 
taste  that's  terrific!  Try  a  bottle  and  see 
for  yourself. 


* 


First  the  Straight  Whiskies  are  aged  ...  then 
blended  with  fine  grain  neutral  spirits  . . .  then, 
instead  of  being  bottled  immediately,  the  Blend 
is  put  back  into  barrels  to  "Wed-in-the-Wood." 
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BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86.8  PROOF.  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES 
IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  FOUR  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  37H% 
STRAIGHT    WHISKIES.    62KX    GRAIN    NEUTRAL    SPIRITS. 
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ears  on  each  side.  Her  face  was  oval, 
and  her  eyebrows,  though  slender,  were 
dark  blonde  and  natural.  He  couldn't 
see  her  eyes  because  she  was  looking 
down,  reading  a  book,  but  her  lashes 
were  so  long  they  gave  her  half-closed 
eyes  a  look  of  laughter. 

For  all  of  the  girl,  the  place  Derry 
really  would  have  liked  to  be  on  this 
rainy  morning  was  in  the  coziness  of  his 
comfortable  apartment  on  Rittenhouse 
Square,  sitting  in  a  deep  chair  in  his 
drawing  room,  which  looked  through 
large  windows  at  trees  and  walks  and 
grass.  Or  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
with  Beth  Sampleton  out  in  Radnor, 
curled  up  with  her  on  the  sofa,  listening 
to  records.  He  would  have  liked  to  be 
in  his  quiet,  private  office  concentrating 
on  a  campaign.  And  he  wouldn't  even 
have  kicked  about  being  in  a  taxi  on  the 
way  out  to  this  client  who  manufac- 
tured paint  and  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
big  campaign.  Derry  wasn't  fussy.  This 
just  wasn't  a  morning  for  a  trolley. 

DERRY'S  employers  were  Chirgen, 
Oberwilder,  Fuchs,  Sampleton  & 
Clarke.  Sampleton,  who  figured  most 
prominently  in  Derry's  life,  was  a  mas- 
sive, beefy  man  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  tweeds  and  in  riding  to 
hounds.  He  was  not  Derry's  immediate 
boss.  But  his  daughter,  Beth  Sample- 
ton,  was  one  of  Derry's  immediate 
bosses.  The  other  was  Mr.  Nethersole 
of  the  Senior  Creative  Board. 

Over  a  year  ago,  when  Derry  first 
came  down  from  New  York  to  join  the 
firm,  Beth  had  assessed  him  as  raw  ma- 
terial and  found  him  good.  He  had  the 
needful  enthusiasm  for  money.  He 
liked  to  live  well.  He  sprang  from  a 
good  family  in  Ames,  Iowa,  which  was 
conveniently  remote.  He  wore  clothes 
beautifully.  The  only  gaps  in  his  vir- 
tue were  that  he  didn't  ride  until  Beth 
taught  him,  and  that  his  clothes  tended 
to  be  flashy. 

Without  much  protest  he  allowed 
Beth  to  clear  his  wardrobe  of  most  of 
the  sharp  clothes  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  New  York  period.  Nothing  he  had 
was,  of  course,  exactly  zoot,  but  most 
of  it  was  too  brash  for  the  hunting  coun- 
try, even  on  a  man  who  was  a  young 
and  eager  twenty-eight. 

Derry  always  remembered  the  first 
time  he  encountered  Beth.  She  came 
to  the  office  one  day  to  meet  her  fa- 
ther, and  Derry  collided  with  her  in  the 
reception  room.  They  backed  away 
from  each  other  and  looked  right  into 
each  other's  eyes — just  as  Derry  and 
the  girl  opposite  him  on  the  trolley 
would  do  if  she  looked  up  from  her 
book.  Derry's  eyes  strayed  a  bit  to 
take  in  more  of  Beth,  and  he  whis- 
tled softly,  as  he  often  did  at  a  particu- 
larly good-looking  model.  Since  Beth 
couldn't  deign  to  notice  this  from  a 
mere  employee,  she  lifted  her  head, 
which  was  elegantly  shaped,  and 
crowned  with  short  reddish  blonde 
hair,  and  marched  away. 

A  week  or  two  later,  after  Beth  man- 
aged to  collide  with  him  several  more 
times,  Mr.  Sampleton  invited  Derry  to 
dinner  at  his  huge  stone  pile  in  Rad- 
nor, which  nestled  high  on  a  hill  behind 
an  ivy-covered  wall.  After  the  first  din- 
ner Beth  was  the  one  who  invited 
Derry,  and  she  invited  him  often.  .  .  . 

Derry  knew,  of  course,  that  the  girl 
on  the  trolley  would  have  to  look  up 
sooner  or  later,  but  he  expected  that 
when  it  happened  it  would  be  just  be- 
fore she  got  off.  He  would  satisfy  his 
curiosity  about  her  eyes  and  that  would 
be  that. 

Instead,  suddenly,  at  Twenty-fourth 
Street,    where    the    car    came    above 


ground,  the  girl,  as  if  she  felt  his  stare, 
looked  directly  at  him.  Their  eyes  held 
that  way  from  Twenty-fourth  Street  to 
the  Thirtieth  Street  Station. 

The  look  she  gave  him  wasn't  an  an- 
noyed one,  and  she  wasn't  amused.  She 
didn't  just  happen  to  stare  in  his  direc- 
tion without  seeing  him,  and  she  didn't 
intentionally  look  through  him.  She 
looked  directly  at  him.  And  he  seemed 
to  hear  a  soft  voice  ask:  Hello?  Who 
are  you?  and  wait  for  an  answer. 

Presently,  when  there  was  no  an- 
swer, the  girl  seemed  to  awaken  from 
some  illusion.  Her  eyelids  fluttered  and 
lowered  back  to  her  book.  Derry  took 
a  deep  breath.  Though  they  haunted 
him,  he  couldn't  remember  the  color 
of  her  eyes. 

He  tried  to  shake  off  an  odd  sensa- 
tion of  having  wandered  somewhere 
strange  and  got  lost.  This  must  be  a 
trick  of  memory.  She  must  look  like 
somebody  he'd  forgotten.  What  was 
she,  after  all,  but  just  some  little  girl 
from  out  here — probably  a  dull  one, 
probably  most  of  the  time  a  tacky  one 
— who  would  grow  to  be  broad  and  ma- 
tronly, but  who,  for  an  instant,  was 
breath-takingly  beautiful. 

At  a  certain  age  young  girls  have 
these  instants.  Derry  had  seen  dozens 
of  models  have  them  in  New  York 
when  they  started  modeling.  He  had 
seen  the  instants  pass,  and  he  had  seen 
the  girls  try  to  fake  them  with  make-up. 
Probably  this  girl  already  had  fat  legs 
and  thick  ankles.   He  looked. 

Her  ankles  were  slender  and  deli- 
cate, and  her  legs  were  exquisitely 
shaped.  Her  hands  in  their  white 
gloves  were  slender  too,  and  so  were 
her  wrists.  Her  neck  and  shoulders — 
but  he  found  her  looking  at  him  again. 
This  time  her  lips,  which  were  quite 
full,  parted  slightly  as  his  eyes  met  hers. 

Just  as  it  seemed  they  would  have  to 
speak,  she  rose  to  get  off  at  one  of 
those  humdrum  Y  intersections  you 
find  everywhere.  A  large  filling  station, 
adjoined  by  a  row  of  stores,  stood  at 
one  side  of  the  Y,  facing  the  street  the 
trolley  came  up.  Another  row  of  stores 
stood  opposite.  The  notch  of  the  Y 
hugged  a  two-story  commercial  build- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  flatiron.  The  front 
of  the  flatiron  building  was  painted  such 
a  hideous  electric  blue  Derry  knew  he 
would  never  forget  it. 

THE  girl — she  looked  as  if  her  name 
should  be  Catherine — walked  up 
the  aisle  and  got  off.  She  walked  grace- 
fully, with  elegance.  From  behind,  her 
little  Puritan  cap  was  jaunty.  She 
didn't  look  back.  She  disappeared  into 
the  depressing  neighborhood. 

After  several  blocks  Derry  shrugged 
and  forgot  her.  He  would  never  see 
her  again.  He  expected  to  shape  up  the 
campaign  with  his  client  in  one  long 
conference,  and  then  work  in  his  office 
until  he  had  roughs  ready  for  approval. 

But  the  client,  who  manufactured 
paint,  decided  otherwise.  He  wanted 
an  intricate  color-chart  promotion  and 
he  wanted  to  supervise  everything  step 
by  step.  For  at  least  two  weeks  Derry 
would  have  to  come  out  every  day. 

The  next  day,  on  impulse,  Derry  took 
the  same  trolley.  The  girl  was  there 
again.  The  same  exchange  of  look: 
happened  again.  But  this  time  Derry 
couldn't  forget  her.  The  next  morning 
he  looked  forward  to  seeing  her.  The 
car  was  nearly  empty,  but  she  made  a 
point  of  sitting  opposite  him.  She  made 
the  same  point  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. Over  the  weekend  he  dreamed  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  on  Monday  he  got 
on  the  car  determined  to  speak  to  her 
She  wasn't  there. 
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If  she  had  been  there  and  the\  had 
vpoken,  Derry  might  have  forgotten 
her.  hm  as  it  was.  he  felt  deprived. 

Derr\  was  stubborn  in  some  ways. 
He  didn't  take  well  to  being  cheated. 
He  waited  through  Wednesday  for  the 
girl  to  come  back.  When  she  didn't,  he 
went  to  look  for  her.  He  had  no  other 
due  about  her  than  that  she  got  off  at 
the  drears  intersection,  at  the  hideous 
blue  building.  The  onl\  wa\  to  find  her 
was  to  comb  the  neighborhood  and 
to  catch  her  in  one  of  the  stores. 

He  attacked  a  territory  rive  blocks 
long  in  each  direction  from  the  inter- 
section. He  went  into  grocer)  stores, 
hardware  stores,  drugstores,  the  filling 
station,  the  halls  of  apartments  and 
finally  an  enormous  antique  store  called 
Friedrieh's,  which  stood  on  a  corner 
two  blocks  from  the  filling  station. 

FOR  a  while  Friedrieh's  Antiques 
fascinated  Derry.  Its  fronts  on  both 
streets  were  composed  entirely  of 
manv-paned  glass  doors,  all  of  which 
were  opened  and  spewing  furniture, 
china,  brass  and  wrought  iron  onto  the 
sidewalks.  Behind  the  open  doors  the 
dimly  lighted  inner  showroom  held  a 
fortune  in  antiques. 

Derrv.  who  liked  furniture,  hung 
around  Friedrieh's  until  noon.  He'd 
decided  the  girl  must  live  farther  away 
than  he'd  looked,  and  there  wasn't  a 
chance  of  finding  her.  At  noon  he  went 
out  to  hail  a  cab  and  go  into  town  for 
lunch.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  a 
restaurant  across  the  street.  He  decided 
to  lunch  there. 

When  he  got  inside  it  looked  like  a 
bad  guess.  The  cafe  was  crowded. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  an  empty  seat. 
Derry  turned  to  leave.  It  was  then, 
as  he  faced  the  door,  that  he  saw  the 
girl.  She  sat  at  a  table  for  two.  The 
other  chair  was  empty. 

Without  hesitating,  Derry  walked  to 
the  table.  "Is  this  seat  taken?"  he  asked. 

She  was  dressed  the  same  way  she'd 
been  on  the  trolley,  and  she  looked  at 
him  the  same  way.  "No,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here?" 

"No."  Uncertainly,  glancing  first  at 
dim  and  then  at  a  book  she  was  read- 
ing and  then  at  him  again,  she  went 
jack  to  the  book.  She  must  have  just 
irrived.    She  hadn't  been  served. 

"You  stopped  riding  the  streetcar." 
le  said. 

She  looked  up,  puzzled.  Then  she 
>miled.  It  was  a  delicious  smile.  "I 
hought  I'd  seen  you  before." 


"What  happened.'  Win  did  you  Stop 
riding?" 

"\l\  aunt  got  well."  She  saw  he 
didn't  understand.  She  closed  her  book 
and  put  her  gloves  on  top  of  it  and 
tolded  her  hands  in  her  lap  as  it  she 
were  preparing  to  recite  a  lesson  "My 
aunt  in  Camden  was  sick  and  she  lives 
alone,  so  I  went  o\ei  to  spend  the 
nights  with  her.  And  then"  the  smile 
again — "she  got  well." 

"As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  is  youi 
name  b\   am  chance  Catherine .'" 

She  laughed.  "No.  My  name  is 
Floise  Friedrich." 

"You  look  as  if  it  should  be  Cather- 
ine, l  suppose  you're  a  Friedrich  of 
Friedrich  Antiques'"  She  nodded.  "I 
didn't  see  you  there  just  now." 

"I've  been  on  an  errand.  Wh\  are 
you  so  interested?" 

"If  1  told  you  it  would  probably 
make  you  mad." 

"Is  it  bad?" 

The  waitress  interrupted  to  take  their 
order.  Afterward  Derry  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette. "Frankly."  he  said,  "1  don't 
mean  it  to  be  bad.  1  mean  it  to  be 
flattering.  Maybe  it  will  sound  better 
it  I  make  a  story  out  of  it.  Do  you 
mind  a  story?" 

"No.   1  like  a  story." 

"Okay.  I'm  a  public-relations  man 
named  Derry  Gaitinger.  I  like  mak- 
ing lots  of  money  and  being  comfort- 
able and  having  brisk  conversations  in 
brittle  company.  1  like  glitter  and 
sparkle:  cocktail  parties,  large  dinners, 
fast  cars,  fast  horses,  the  theater,  the 
opera,  the  orchestra  and  the  dance." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  in  this 
neighborhood?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  Normally  I  go 
places  by  taxi.  But  my  boss  asked  me 
to  ride  the  streetcar  and  pick  up  the 
human  touch.  I  did.  And  on  this 
streetcar  I  saw  you."  He  paused  and 
watched  her  face.  He  couldn't  see  it 
enough.  "I  don't  know  how  to  say  this. 
I'm  not  a  guy  who  gets  excited  just  be- 
cause a  girl  is  good-looking,  not  after 
all  the  models  I've  seen.  And  besides, 
let  me  be  frank,  while  I'm  not  engaged 
to  the  boss's  daughter.  I  go  with  her 
enough  to  be.  And  Beth,  that's  the 
boss's  daughter,  is  beautiful.  Besides, 
she's  a  very  sweet  girl." 

"I'm  lost.  Mr.  Gaitinger.  What's 
all  this  got  to  do  with  a  streetcar?" 

"I  looked  across  the  streetcar  and  I 
saw  you.  All  at  once  a  lot  of  noise  that 
had  been  going  on  stopped.  And  a  lot 
of  problems  that  had  been  complicated 
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New  Mexico 

The  Land  of  Enchantment 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  we  are  a  generous,  fun-loving  people  who 
want  to  share  with  you  our  Land  of  Enchantment  with  its  limit- 
less horizons  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ...  its 
rugged  mountain  ranges  covered  with  millions  of  acres  of  forests 
. . .  with  the  gaiety  and  spice  of  its  fiestas  and  local  celebrations 
so  reminiscent  of  Spanish  conquistadores  and  an  ancient  Spanish 
culture  . . .  the  color,  the  romance  and  action,  the  sunshiny  days 
and  cool  summer  nights. 

Whether  you  wish  to  relax  at  fine  guest  ranches,  explore  great 
virgin  wilderness  areas,  visit  the  many  historic  sites  and  natural 
wonders  such  as  White  Sands  and  eight  other  National  Monu- 
ments, we  know  you  will  enjov  every  minute  you  are  here.  We 
want  you  to  see  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  to  photo- 
graph the  state's  majestic  scenic  beauty.  We  know  that  The  Land 
of  Enchantment  will  fascinate  you.  Our  colorful  booklet  extends 
to  you  a  personal  invitation  to  enjoy  New  Mexico  with  us— 
write  for  it  today! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
AND  WE'LL   SEND 
YOU  FREE  OUR 
COLORFUL   BOOKLET 
AND  MAPS— 
PRONTO 
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WHY  GROPE  YOUR  WAY 
LIKE  THIS  IN  FOG? 


Get  a  pair  of 
G-E  d%-%&a&z  Headlamps . 
see  better  in  any  weather 


■    ■ 
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G-E    <?U  ?//.//,: 
HEADLAMPS 

Uncontrolled  upward   light   bounces  off  moisture 
particles,  causes  kick-back    glore,  blinds    driver. 

NEW  General  Electric  OK-Mabt 
Headlamps  are  so  revolutionary 
they  make  all  ordinary  headlamps 
obsolete. 

With  ordinary  headlamps,  upward 
light  is  uncontrolled.  This  light  is 
reflected  back  into  your  eyes  by 
millions  of  tiny  moisture  particles— 
that  is  why  seeing  at  night  in  fog, 
rain,  or  snow  is  so  difficult.  New  G-E 
&£-%4aaei  Headlamps  have  a  special 
shield  over  the  lower  beam  filament 
that  blocks  out  uncontrolled  upward 
light.  Kick-back  glare  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  .  .  .  you  can  see  the  road 
ahead  more  clearly. 

On  clear  nights,  the  upper  beam 


G-E  filament  shield  controls  upward  light,  reduces 
kick-back  glare,  makes  seeing  easier. 

filament  which  is  purposely  not 
shielded,  puts  light  farther  down  the 
road.  You  can  see  curves,  dips  and 
obstacles  in  time  to  slow  down. 

With  a  pair  of  G-E  OZ-ZtdU  Head- 
lamps you  get  25  %  more  light.  Pass- 
ing  oncoming  cars  is  easier,  too, 
because  the  light  is  concentrated 
where  you  need  it  — on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road. 

Replace  your  present  headlamps 
with  a  pair  of  new  G-E  OzMtOet 
Headlamps.  They  can  be  quickly 
installed  and  accurately  aimed 
for  a  surprisingly  modest  cost.  Ask 
for  them  by  name:  G-E  O^-Mabt 
Headlamps. 


Miniature  Lamp  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 

"Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


grew  simple.  And  the  orchestra  stopped 
playing  bebop  and  played  Alice  Blue 
Gown.   And  a  soft  voice  said  hello." 

She  rearranged  her  gloves. 

"The  second  morning  1  decided  your 
name  must  be  Catherine.  That's  when 
I  began  looking  forward  to  seeing  you.'' 

"I  was  there  for  five  days." 

"Then  you  were  gone." 

She  nodded.    "I  was  gone." 

"So  I  had  to  come  and  find  you. 
That's  why  I'm  here.   Are  you  mad?" 

"No.  I'm  flattered.  Any  girl  would 
be  flattered.  But" — she  looked  right 
at  him — "what  happens  now?" 

"Are  you  married?" 

"No.  But  I  go  with  a  very  nice  boy. 
His  father  owns  the  big  grocery  store 
near  us.  His  name  is  Hans  Brunner. 
Hans  and  I  grew  up  together.  He's  the 
only  boy  I've  ever  gone  with." 

"Oh."  He  was  disappointed.  "Then 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  let  me  take  you 
to  dinner." 

She  considered  it.  An  expression  of 
pain  and  then  of  happiness  showed  in 
her  eyes. 

"Would  you?"  he  asked.  "Tonight?" 

"Not  tonight.   I  promised  Hans." 

"Tomorrow  night?" 

"Friday?"  she  asked  shyly.  She 
smiled  again.  "We  can  stay  up  a  little 
later,  if  it's  Friday,  because  I  don't 
have  to  be  in  the  store  on  Saturday 
until  noon." 

HE  PAID  her  check  and  walked  her 
back  to  the  store.  At  the  wide  glass 
doors  of  Friedrich's  a  solid,  dark  young 
man  whose  gentle  eyes  were  shielded 
by  glasses  waited  for  Eloise.  He  wore 
a  clean  butcher's  apron.  He  looked 
prosperous.  And  he  looked  sure  of 
himself  until  Eloise  said,  "Derry,  I  told 
you  about  Hans.  Hans,  this  is  Derry 
Gaitinger." 

With  a  swift  instinct  Hans  under- 
stood at  once  more  than  even  Derry  or 
Eloise  understood.  There  had  never 
been  any  hurry  about  arranging  plans 
with  Eloise,  so  he  hadn't  hurried,  and 
now  there  was  this  and  he  was  bewil- 
dered. But  only  for  a  moment.  Pos- 
sessively he  turned  to  Eloise  after  only 
a  nod  to  Derry.  "I  just  came  over  to 
say  I  would  come  for  you  at  seven  to- 
night.  Is  it  all  right?" 

Eloise  nodded. 

Hans  glanced  uncertainly  at  Derry 
and  then  went  away.  A  little  abashed. 
Eloise  hurriedly  told  Derry  to  pick  her 
up  at  the  store  on  Friday. 

Derry  was  afraid  that  when  he  met 
Eloise  on  Friday  and  found  her  dressed 
differently  from  the  way  he'd  always 
seen  her,  he  would  be  disillusioned.  He 
hoped  he  would  be.  But  he  wasn't.  Her 
decollete  print  gown  with  its  matching 
stole  was  as  modestly  charming  as  her 
suit  had  been. 

He  took  her  to  dinner  and  then  to 
the  theater.  He  found  her  different 
from  any  girl  he  had  known  before. 
Her  hands  made  no  gesture  that  wasn't 
normal  and  necessary.  Her  voice  was 
quiet  but  eager  and  interested  as  she 
asked  him  about  plays  and  public  rela- 
tions and  what  it  was  like  to  live  in 
town  in  an  apartment  all  your  own. 

When  he  replied,  sometimes  she 
watched  his  mouth,  and  sometimes  she 
watched  his  eyes.  And  sometimes  when 
she  watched  she  seemed  to  wonder 
what  she  was  doing  here  with  him. 
Her  eyes  asked:  Why  am  I  with  you? 
Is  this  right?  You  are  a  stranger.  Why 
am  I  with  you? 

It  wasn't  until  the  third  evening 
they  were  together  that  she  gave  any 
indication  of  how  she  liked  being  with 
him.  That  night,  while  they  danced 
with  their  cheeks  touching  gently,  she 


drew    away   a   moment  and   looked  ,i 
him.    "You  have  a  lovely  voice."  shi 
said,  as  if  she'd  been  thinking  of  it 
long  time.    Before  he  could  reply  shj 
put   her  cheek   back   ajzainst   his.    Bull 
this  time  she  pressed  it  closer. 

At  first  she  wouldn't  see  him  mor 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  so  he  sper 
as  much  time  as  ever  with  Beth.  An<| 
though  he  thought  of  Eloise  constantly 
it  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  to  d<| 
with  him  and  Beth. 

And  he  brooded  about  it,  even  at  thi| 
Sampletons'  when  he  and  Beth  wer 
alone.    There  came  times  when  Bet 
talked  a  long  while  and  he  didn't  hea| 
a  word  she  said.    At  first  she  eithe 
didn't  notice  or  pretended  not  to,  bi 
then  a  night  came  when  she  called  hi: 
name  three  times  before  he  heard  her[ 

"Who  are  you  in  love  with,  Derry?] 
she  asked. 

As  he  had  told  Eloise,  Beth  wa 
gorgeous  and  vital.  She  was  not  at  all 
like  Eloise.  After  her  question  he  reallj 
saw  her  again.  "Why  do  you  ask?"  H'j 
couldn't  give  her  a  straight  answer 
"What  makes  you  think  I'm  in  love?j 

She  took  his  hand.   "Derry,  darling 
You're  such  a  kid.    Don't  you  knov 
everything  you   think  shows  in  youl 
face  plain  as  day?  You're  in  love,  baby| 
but  not  with  me.  Isn't  that  right?" 

He  didn't  answer.   He  just  looked 
her  and  wondered. 

She  separated  his  fingers  one  by  one 
pressing  each  one  as  she  did  it.  Theil 
she  gripped  his  hand  tight.  "What  anj 
you  going  to  do,  Derry?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I'd  like  to  say  go  on  and  get  it  ovel 
and  then  come  back.  If  you  were  an;L 
of  the  men  who  have  asked  to  marpl 
me  so  far,  I'd  be  sure  you  would  com! 
back.  But  you're  too  honest.  She'll 
trap  you  because  you're  honest.  ThJ 
same  way  I've  trapped  you  when  yoi| 
tried  to  pretend." 

"Pretend?" 

BETH  smiled  wistfully.    "It's  truel 
isn't  it."    Then  she  sighed.    "Fol 
goodness'  sake,  don't  pity  me,  Derryl'l 

He  lighted  a  cigarette.  "You're  rightT 
Beth.  And  after  all  you've  done  fol 
me  I  guess  it  makes  me  a  stinker.  Bui 
I  never  knew  something  like  this  coulil 
happen.  It  proves  I'm  not  very  pracl 
tical.  If  I  were  practical,  I'd  say  hi 
myself:  Don't  be  a  damned  fool.  HerJ 
you  can  marry  the  boss's  daughter. 
He  glanced  at  her.  "I  suppose  that's 
true,  isn't  it?  We've  never  said  it,  bu| 
you  want  to  be  frank  about  it  all." 

She  touched  her  handkerchief  to  he| 
mouth.   "That's  right,"  she  said. 

He  went  on,  "I'd  say:  Here  you  call 
do  that,  and  instead  you've  gone  craz;l 
over  the  daughter  of  an  antique  dealel 
in  a  dreary  neighborhood.  You'rJ 
ready  to  throw  everything  away  for  J 
girl  you  haven't  even  kissed." 
turned  to  face  Beth.  "But  I  can't 
practical,  Beth.  And  I  can't  be  dishonl 
est  with  you  any  longer  because  I  lik'! 
you  too  much." 

Beth  got  up.    "There  isn't  anythi 
I  can  say  about  it,  Derry,  except— da 
it,  when  I  find  a  great  guy  that's 
the  level  .  .  .  Oh,  skip  it!" 

At  the  door  he  said.  "I  suppose  wJ 
won't  be  seeing  each  other  again." 

"No.  I  think  not.  I'll  be  trying  til 
see  if  anybody  can  hypnotize  meH 
Maybe  I  use  the  wrong  technique,  In 
it  really  true  you've  been  seeing  thil 
girl  for  over  a  month  and  you  haven| 
kissed  her  yet?" 

"That's  right." 

As  the  cab  took  him  down  the  cur 
ing  lane  he  felt  free  at  last.    But  on 
train  back  to  (Continued  on  page  56 
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NEW  NYLON  CUSTOM  TUBELESS  SUPER-CUSHION 
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Safe  new  way 
to  take  to 
the  road 


/ 


^our  nearby  Goodyear  deal, 

J    cordially  WW  V°U 
t0  visit  his  store  and  see 

this  new  safety^ 
Goodyear  STNylonTrre. 
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and  now,  please  turn  this  page 
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N  EW  3-T  NYLON  TU  B 

gives  you  the  miracle  strength  of  3-T  Nylon...plus 


Stronger  on  the  inside  . . . 

A  mounted  jackhammer — the  same  kind  that's 
used  to  break  concrete — pounded  Goodyear 's 
new  3-T  Nylon  Cord  tire  for  34  hours,  delivering 
over  two  million  brutal  blows. 

And  yet,  after  all  this  punishment,  we  couldn't 


find  a  single  broken  cord!  Amazingly  tough  and 
resilient,  3-T  Nylon  Cord  gives  you  the  miracle 
strength  you  need  for  extra  protection  against 
sudden,  dangerous  blowouts. 

That's  because  Goodyear  3-T  Nylon  Cord  is 
triple  tempered  in  an  exclusive  process  involving 
Tension,  Temperature  and  Time. 


Safer  on  the  outside  . .  J 

Staking  his  life  on  the  extra  stopping  pow 
the  tire  he  helped  build,  Goodyear  Developil 
Engineer  Mel  Wilson  stands  in  front  of  a  sp| 
ing  car  on  this  wet,  slippery  stretch  of  asf 
In  this  dramatic  test,  the  blue  car,  equijd 


£°OD/yt 


Here,  in  one  great  new  Goodyear  tire,  are  the 
safety  advances  of  more  than  a  decade  of  tire 
progress — plus  the  smooth,  hushed,  comfortable 


ride  and  the  long  miles  of  trouble-free  we 
characteristic  of  Goodyear  tires. 
The  beautiful  new  3-T  Nylon  Custom  Tub, 


MORE   PEOPLE  RIDE  ON   GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER    KIN 

3-T  NYLON  CUSTOM  TUBELESS 
SUPER-CUSHION  by 

There's  a  Goodyear  dealer  near  you.  See  him  for  better  tire  values  . . .  better  tire  care  . . .  convenient  credit  terms. 
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SS  TIRE  BY  GOODYEAR 


r.  tread  that  stops  24%  quicker  at  40  miles  an  hour! 


Super-Cu»hlon.  T.  If.,  Th«  Goodyear  Tiro  *  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Great  Scot 


Born  1820... 
still  going 
strong! 


What 

Wonderful 

Whisky! 
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Smooth,  suave,  mellow  . . .  the  choice  of 
connoisseurs  the  world  over.  That's 
Johnnie  Walker — Scotch  from  Scotland, 
and  Scotch  at  its  best  always.  Red  Label 
. . . Black  Label.. . both  86.8  proof. 


Johnnie  Walker 

Blended  Scotch  Whisky 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Importer. 
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{Continued  from  pafte  52)  town  he  was 
sad.  He  would  miss  Beth's  brightness 
and  her  gaiety.  Eloise  was  sheer 
beauty,  but  beauty  is  wistful  and  fre- 
quently sad. 

The  next  time  he  met  Eloise  at  the 
door  of  Friedrich's  she  didn't  want  to 
go  into  town.  "Couldn't  we  do  some- 
thing else?"  she  asked.  "I'm  so  tired  of 
crowds."  If  Beth  had  said  that,  he 
could  have  invited  her  to  his  apart- 
ment. But  such  an  invitation  would 
shock  Eloise.  "I  could  rent  a  car,"  he 
suggested. 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  "Rent  a  car?" 
She  clapped  her  hands.  "Oh,  let's  do. 
And  drive  somewhere  and  eat." 

After  dinner  at  a  place  called  The 
Cabin,  they  turned  north  off  the  Lan- 
caster Pike  at  Wayne  and  wound 
through  the  hills  and  ridges  of  hunting 
country.  The  roads  and  the  stone 
bridges  grew  narrower,  the  trees  closer 
and  darker.  At  a  setback  in  a  rail  fence 
Derry  drew  off  the  road  and  stopped. 

As  he  turned  off  the  lights  he  ex- 
pected Eloise  to  protest.  She  didn't. 
Crickets  and  frogs  sang  in  the  exultant 
darkness.  Slowly  he  turned  toward  her. 
Her  face  was  palely  lighted  by  re- 
flected moonlight.  Gently  he  slipped 
his  arm  across  the  seat  behind  her.  With 
a  rush  she  came  toward  him,  and  she 
gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  kissed  him. 

FOR  a  while  they  couldn't  leave  each 
other.  They  tried.  They  drew  to  op- 
posite sides  of  the  seat  and  tried  to  talk. 
But  words  were  meaningless.  Words 
couldn't  prove  that  what  had  happened 
was  real  and  could  happen  again.  He 
waited  as  long  as  he  could.  Then,  won- 
dering, he  slipped  his  arm  about  her 
again.  With  the  same  little  rush  she 
came  back  to  him. 

Presently  she  was  the  one  who 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  Her  hand 
touched  his  shoulder,  but  he  didn't 
move.  She  came  close.  "Please,  dar- 
ling," she  pleaded.  Then  gently  and 
happily  he  drew  her  to  him. 

Once  much  later  she  wept  after  she 
did  that  and  they  knew  then  they'd 
better  stop  and  talk  or  they'd  spoil 
everything.  He  kissed  her  wet  eyes. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"I'm  happy.  I'm  too  happy.  It's  too 
much.  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling. 
What  will  ever  happen  to  us?  Don't 
let  anything  hurt  us." 

"Nothing  will." 

They  sat  for  a  while.  She  dabbed  at 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  He 
watched  her  and  then  asked,  "Did  you 
ever  think  it  would  be  like  this?" 


She  crushed  her  handkerchief  and 
then  spread  it  on  her  knee.  "Yes." 

"Did  you  want  it  to  be?" 

"I  was  so  afraid  it  wouldn't  be." 
Then,  as  if  she  were  embarrassed  to 
have  said  it  so  plainly,  she  asked, 
"Shouldn't  we  be  getting  back?" 

"Do  you  want  to  go  back?" 

She  leaned  against  him.  "Oh,  dar- 
ling, no.  Every  time  you  leave  me  I'm 
afraid  you'll  go  back  to  this  Beth  you 
told  me  about." 

He  kissed  her  gently  and  started  the 
car.  "What  about  Hans?"  he  asked. 
'When  does  he  steal  you  from  me?" 

"Poor  Hans  can't  understand  it." 

Eloise  and  Derry  lived  in  the  strange 
bubble  of  enchantment  for  nearly  a 
month  longer,  driving  every  night  into 
the  country  to  sit  and  cling  to  each 
other  and  forget  everything  else.  They 
didn't  know  what  the  world  around 
them  thought  and  they  never  wondered. 

But  it  was  the  sort  of  trance  that  had 
to  end.  They  decided  to  marry,  but 
they  made  no  plans.  They  wanted  each 
other  desperately,  but  Eloise  wanted  to 
wait  until  they  were  married.  The 
drives  in  the  country  became  an  agony. 
Eloise  wept  frequently  and  Derry  was 
often  angry  and  sullen.  And  yet  all 
they  ever  had  was  still  there  and  they 
had  to  save  it.  They  decided  to  stop 
taking  drives,  to  do  something  else. 

He  took  her  to  dinner  the  next  eve- 
ning at  Cherubim's,  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  place  where  radio  and  adver- 
tising people  hung  out.  Derry  asked 
Eloise  if  she  liked  it. 

"Why  do  they  keep  it  so  dark?"  she 
asked. 

"Because  it's  expensive."  He  was 
about  to  explain  further,  but  a  fellow 
from  WFIL  stopped  by  to  talk  and 
brought  a  blonde  named  Gloria  who 
sang.  At  least  he  said  she  did.  And 
then  another  man  stopped  to  discuss  a 
drug  account  with  Derry. 

Soon  there  were  ten  people  at  the 
table,  all  talking  at  once.  Amid  them 
Eloise  sat  silent  and  puzzled.  No  one 
spoke  to  her.  Everyone  looked  at  hei 
suspiciously  and  then  asked  Derry 
where  Beth  was. 

Because  he  was  having  a  good  time. 
Derry  thought  Eloise  was  too.  until,  ai 
ten  thirty,  she  asked:  "Couldn't  we  gc 
somewhere  that's  less  crowded,  Derry?' 

He  took  her  to  the  Bellevue-Stratfo: 
bar,  where  they  sat  alone  and  listened 
to  a  man  play  old  songs  on  the  piano 
After  a  while  Eloise  asked,  "Do  you 
spend  all  your  time  in  bars?"  Her  fai 
was  very  serious. 

"For  a  single  guy  there  aren't  many 


"The  chart  ha.s  been  wrong  twice. 
Marshal.  1  tlunk  you  need  glasses' 
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>er  places  to  go.  We  could  go  to  my 
apartment,  but  you  wouldn't  like  that." 

She  shook  her  head,  it  wouldn't 
be  nice.  But  I'd  like  to  hear  about  your 
apartment.   Tell  me  about  it." 

She  was  a  good  listener.  As  he 
talked,  her  eyes  never  left  his,  though 
her  hands  toyed  with  the  glass  of  lem- 
onade she'd  ordered.  Mainly  her  eyes 
seemed  to  reflect  the  way  she  pictured 
his  apartment.  But  occasionally  some- 
thing else  came  into  her  expression. 
Why  am  1  with  you?  Then  out  of  these 
thoughts  she  asked,  "Will  you  stay  in 
public  relations?  It  seems  such  a  flashy, 
transient  sort  of  work." 

i  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
I'd  like  to  quit  and  take  a  boat  some- 
where and  see  more  of  the  world.  Do 
you  ever  want  to  run  away  because 
you're  afraid  that  if  you  don't  do  it 
while  you're  young,  you  never  will — 
and  you'll  miss  something?" 

No.    What  would  I  find  different 
except  some  new  streets?   I  would  al- 
tering myself  along." 

It  was  not  a  gay  evening.  Derry  and 
Eloise  didn't  talk  easily.  But  they  kept 
looking  at  each  other  as  if  they  wanted 
to  shut  everything  else  out. 

rHE  following  evening  he  asked  her 
to  dinner  in  town  and  to  the  theater 
again,  but  she  begged  him  to  come  to 
dinner  with  her  family.  "You  hardly 
know  them,"  she  said.  "If  we're  going 
to  get  married,  you  ought  to  know 
them." 

The  Friedrichs  lived  in  the  back  of 
the  store  in  rooms  that  were  piled  with 
bric-a-brac  and  furniture,  and  that  had 
to  be  cleared  before  anyone  could  sit 
down  or  eat  or  even  move  any  distance. 
Friedrich  was  bald  with  a  gray  fringe 
and  a  wrinkled  alpaca  coat.  He  was 
vague,  did  not  understand  Derry,  and 
said  very  little.  Mrs.  Friedrich  was  a 
heavier  Eloise,  with  hair  in  a  bun  and 
a  fleshier  face.  Her  idea  of  cordiality 
was  a  constant  grin  and  a  repetition 
of:  "My  gracious  me!"  Eloise  did 
most  of  the  cooking.  Her  enthusiasm 
was  unadorned  meat  and  potatoes. 
With  this  sort  of  food  amid  this  sort  of 
litter  she  was  at  home  and  happy.  But 
Derry  was  depressed. 

When  the  dinner  finally  ended,  Eloise 
took  him  to  a  neighborhood  dance  to 
show  him  off.  The  dance  was  in  a  musty 
beer  hall  where  many  German-Ameri- 
cans gathered  to  dance  the  polka  to  the 
music  of  accordions  and  a  bass  horn. 
Derry  didn't  know  the  polka,  and  he 
didn't  like  the  crowd  or  the  music. 

Most  of  that  evening  Eloise  danced 
with  Hans  while  Derry  sulked  in  a  cor- 
ner. Afterward,  when  he  walked  Eloise 
home,  Derry  drew  her  into  a  dark  place 
and  kissed  her  savagely.  "Don't  leave 
me,  darling,"  he  begged  her.  "Lately 
you're  running  away." 

She  kissed  him.  "Take  me  for  a 
drive  tomorrow  night,  and  I'll  show 
you  I'm  not." 

But  when  they  had  parked  the  next 
evening,  the  silence  between  the  kisses 
was  bitter,  and  there  were  no  words  for 
what  they  felt.  After  two  drives  they 
fled  back  to  evenings  in  town — where 
Eloise  was  unhappy.  They  tried  more 
evenings  at  the  Friedrichs' — where 
Derry  was  unhappy.  Derry  even  took 
her,  finally,  to  his  apartment.  But 
there  she  was  nervous  as  a  trapped 
bird.  She  didn't  like  his  place.  It  was 
too  modern. 

Deny  lost  weight.  Eloise's  face  be- 
came drawn.  A  tinge  of  dark  color 
came  under  her  eyes. 

But  worst  of  all  was  Hans.  He 
couldn't  stay  away  from  the  Fried- 
richs'.   He  would  wait  with  Eloise  un- 


til Derry  came;  then  he  would  greet 
Derry  with  talse  heartiness  and  after- 
ward walk  sadly  away. 

That  happened  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, and  then  came  the  night  when 
only  Hans  was  waiting.  "Eloise  is  sick. 
Mr.  Gaitinger."  he  said.  "She  can't  go 
with  you  tonight." 

"Sick?"  He  felt  suddenly  weak. 
"What  can  1  do "' 

"You  can  talk  to  me,  please,  Mr. 
Gaitinger.  Don't  be  disturbed.  She 
has  only  a  nervous  upset." 

Derry  stood  numbly  and  waited  for 
Hans  to  speak. 

At  last  Hans  said,  "Our  world  is  dif- 
ferent from  yours,  Mr.  Gaitinger.  It 
is  simpler  and  slower.  It  is  what  Eloise 
understands.  I  know  she  feels  for  you 
something  she  never  felt  for  me,  but  if 
you  each  wanted  the  same  life,  if  you 
didn't  know  inside  you  that  you  would 
tear  each  other  apart,  you  would  be 
married  by  now." 

Hans  sighed.  "But  you  would  kill 
each  other.  You  have  invaded  each 
other's  life  and  laid  waste  to  values.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  which  is  better  or 
worse.  It  is  a  matter  of  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  what.  You  know  what  she 
is  sick  of?  She  is  ill  from  love.  She  is 
ill  from  conflict." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Go  away.    For  both  of  you." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  Derry  whispered. 

Stolidly,  and  without  hope,  Hans 
pleaded,  "Please,  Mr.  Gaitinger,  don't 
kill  the  only  person  I  ever  cared  for." 

"Let  her  tell  me  to  go  away." 

"She  won't.  She  can't.  I  asked  her 
to."  He  shook  his  head.  "But  if  you 
go  away,  you  will  have  her  always,  as 
I  never  will.  Those  who  have  known 
it  say  great  love  is  like  that.  If  you 
stay" — he  smiled  a  little — "you  must 
learn  the  polka  and  buy  a  shop  and 
grow  accustomed  to  simple  cooking." 

Hans  was  right,  for  all  the  pain  of 
knowing  it.  In  the  moment  of  his 
agony  Derry  felt  sorry  for  Hans,  but 
he  said  nothing.  He  turned  and  went 
away.  He  walked  all  the  way  back  to 
his  apartment.  For  much  of  the  way 
tears  blurred  his  sight. 

IN  THE  bright,  clean  perfection  of 
his  living  room  he  went  to  his 
desk.  The  hideous  blue  building,  the 
intersection  and  the  antique  store  were 
familiar  and  precious,  but  they  were 
lost  places.  He  wrote  Eloise  that  he 
would  never  forget  her  but  he  would 
never  be  back.  He  asked  her  to  under- 
stand and  to  forgive  him,  and  he  told 
her  what  a  wonderful  man  Hans  was.  / 
was  an  intruder  in  your  life,  my  dar- 
ling, he  wrote  at  the  end.  And  I  learned 
there  are  times  when  it  is  unwise  to 
open  a  door  or  look  across  a  trolley. 

He  sealed  the  letter  and  picked  up 
the  telephone.  Beth  wouldn't  be  at 
home,  but  he  had  to  do  something  to 
push  away  the  loneliness.  To  his  sur- 
prise, she  answered.  "I've  got  to  talk 
to  somebody,"  he  told  her.  "For  hours 
and  hours.  Can  you  stand  it?" 

"Is  it  what  I  think?" 

The  other's  all  over,  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 

"I  can  stand  it." 

As  he  went  into  the  street  the  misty 
face  with  the  Puritan  cap  went  before 
him,  still.  It  would  come  back  forever, 
as  a  legend  comes  back.  But  it  was  not 
of  his  world. 

His  world  was  talking  to  Beth.  As 
he  mailed  the  letter  at  a  corner  in  Rit- 
tenhouse  Square,  he  realized  he  hadn't 
really  talked  with  anyone  for  two 
months.  He  began  to  walk  faster.  All 
he  had  to  do  now  was  take  the  train  to 
Radnor.  — edwin  a.  peeples 
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Durafelt®... 


Just  right  for  you  with  the  youthful  air— 
the  new  Crest!  In  Mallory's  exclusive,  richer-than-ever 
Cravenetted  Durafelt— a  real  style  value  at  $10! 
Other  Mallory  Hats  $7.95  to  $100. 

The  smart  head  wears  a 
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THE  BEER  THAT  MADE 
I  MILWAUKEE   FAMOUS 


So  Light,  So  Refreshing 


Once  more,  America  has  paid  its  highest  tribute  to  the  matchless 
quality  of  Schlitz  Beer.  During  the  past  year,  Schlitz  again  led  all 
the  nation's  breweries  in  sales.  Throughout  the  world,  people 
enjoyed  more  bottles  and  cans  of  Schlitz  —  millions  more  —  than 
any  other  beer,  at  any  price. 
©  1956— Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Arlenc     Francis     |)8M     her    chopsticks     to     fix 
platter    of    beef    and    vegetables    for    sukiyaki 


Sizzling  Suppers 


a       KIIIIIItIN  »>•  a| 
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A  CTUALLY  Arlene  Francis  can  cook.  This  is  not  always  true  of  home- 
^*-  making  experts  or  glamor  girls,  both  of  which  Miss  Francis  is.  Cer- 
tainly Arlene  does  not  spend  the  major  part  of  her  time  whipping  up  little 
goodies  in  her  kitchen,  but  she  can  and  does  cook — and  she  goes  about  it 
with  her  usual  flair  and  snappy  good  humor.  The  sizzling  sukiyaki  dinner 
pictured  here  is  an  example. 

Early  in  1956.  Arlene.  who  stars  on  NBC -TV's  Home  show,  spent  a  week 
in  Japan — visiting  Japanese  homes  and  getting  a  hasty  but  impressive  pic- 
ture of  Oriental  family  living.  One  of  the  things  she  admired  was  the  fam- 
ily meal,  a  happy  ceremony  that  frequently  involves  doing  most  of  the 
cooking  right  at  the  table. 

This  seemed  a  sensible  idea  to  her,  for  her  family  follows  a  dizzy  sched- 
ule peculiar  to  them.  Her  husband  is  Martin  Gabel.  one  of  the  leads  in  the 
Broadway  hit,  Will  Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunter?  On  weekdays,  mealtime 
is  the  major  period  they  and  their  nine-year-old  son,  Peter,  have  together. 
Peter,  who  attends  Manhattan's  Hunter  Elementary  School,  studies  piano, 
which  he  likes  almost  as  well  as  baseball.  He  claims  he  can  play  a  classical 
version  of  Sixteen  Tons,  but  this  we  have  yet  to  hear. 

Back  to  the  sukiyaki.   It's  the  kind  of  easygoing  meal  that's  fun  for  the 


Peter   sprinkles   sugar  over   sizzling 
tidbits.    Supper  cooks  in  10  minutes 


Gabels.  They've  all  mastered  the  use  of  chopsticks  and  some  days  Arlene 
can  persuade  Martin  to  help  get  the  sukiyaki  fixings  ready  to  cook.  This 
calls  for  a  good  sharp  knife  and  a  cutting  board  heavy  enough  not  to  skid. 
(Everything  should  be  slivered  thin  as  a  rice  cooky.)  With  an  electric  skillet 
substituting  for  the  traditional  charcoal  brazier  the  Japanese  use,  sukiyaki 
turns  out  to  be  the  easiest  kind  of  show-off  cooking.   And  delicious,  too. 

Like  all  Oriental  cooking,  sukiyaki  is  creative  and  gives  the  cook  a  chance 
to  vary  the  ingredients  as  she  pleases.  Fix  it  as  Arlene  does — or  use  chicken 
or  pork,  bean  curd,  slivers  of  eggplant,  cabbage- — whatever  you  like.  Serve 
the  quickly  cooked  sukiyaki  with  rice,  fine  noodles  or  thin  spaghetti. 

The  Gabels  sometimes  start  off  a  sukiyaki  dinner  with  clear  soup,  a  salad 
of  shredded  cucumber  and  radish — stirred  up  with  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper 
— and  maybe  a  few  cold  flaked  cooked  shrimp.  Lots  of  fragrant  tea,  rice 
cookies  and  kumquats,  tangerines  or  oranges  for  dessert. 

Still,  let's  be  honest  about  this:  Martin  Gabel  would  rather  have  a  good 
hearty  beef  goulash  any  day,  so  directions  for  cooking  sukiyaki  in  an 
electric  skillet  are  quickly  followed  on  the  next  page  by  other  recipes: 
beef  goulash  for  Martin  Gabel,  sole  amandine,  pepper  zucchini  and  chicken 
marengo.  —Barbara  hewson 


SUKIYAKI 


^4  pound  beef  suet  or 

4  tablespoons  cooking  oil 

4  cups  green  celery,  cut  in 

Yi-inch  diagonal  slices 

2  sweet  onions,  sliced  thin 

1  cup  young  green  onions, 

cut  in  2 -inch-long  slices 

3  cups  fresh  mushrooms, 

sliced  thin 

1  cup  bamboo  shoots,  diced 

2  firm,  fresh  tomatoes, 

sliced  thin 


1  can  concentrated  consomme  or 

1  beef  bouillon  cube  dissolved 

in  1  cup  hot  water 
Yz  cup  soy  sauce 
3  tablespoons  sugar — more  or  less, 

to  your  taste 
1  quart  whole  young  tender  spinach 

leaves — tear  the  larger  ones  into 

bite-size  pieces 
1  pound  sirloin  steak,  sliced 

%  inch  thick — easier  to  do  if 

steak  is  very,  very  cold 


Heat  suet  or  oil  in  electric  skillet  set  at  medium  heat.  Add  all  vegetables  except 
spinach  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  We  like  to  sprinkle 
the  tomatoes  over  the  top  so  they  stay  crisp.  Pour  consomme,  soy  sauce  and  sugar 
over  the  vegetables  and  stir  to  cook  evenly.  Add  the  spinach  and  wafer-thin  slices 
of  beef.  Simmer  for  5  minutes  and  serve  hot  from  the  skillet.   Serves  four  people. 


And  the  Gabels  gather  round  the  table,  Oriental  style.    Mrs.  G. 
wishes  she'd  learned  how  to  sit  comfortably  on   low  cushions! 


Sizzling  Suppers  (continued) 


Four  more  sizzling  suppers  that  cook  up  beautii 


SKILLET  GOULASH 

Tomato-rich  goulash  is  delicious  served  with  buttered  broad  noo- 
dles or  macaroni,  crackling  green  salad  with  a  slightly  tart  oil  and 
vinegar  dressing,  pumpernickel,  cheese,  fruit,  coffee. 


2  pounds  beef  chuck,  cut  in 

2-inch  cubes 

1  cup  onions,  chopped 

6  tablespoons  fat  or 

cooking  oil 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1 Y2  teaspoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  paprika 


2  cups  consomme,  or  2  beef 
bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in 
2  cups  of  hot  water 

1  8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 

2  cups  peeled  fresh  tomatoes, 
chopped 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 
bouquet  garni* 


Turn  skillet  to  medium  heat  and  saut6  beef  and  onions  in  hot  fat  until 
onions  become  soft  and  yellow.  Stir  in  flour,  salt  and  paprika.  Stir  vig- 
orously with  a  wooden  spoon.  Add  all  remaining  ingredients  and  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  Cover  and  simmer  at  medium  heat  until  the  meat 
is  tender — 40  to  60  minutes,  depending  on  the  steer!  Remove  bouquet 
garni  just  before  serving.  If  there's  any  left,  goulash  is  even  better 
warmed  up  the  next  day.   Serves  4  people. 

*  To  make  a  bouquet  garni,  tie  these  ingredients  in  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth: a  stalk  of  celery  and  celery  leaves  cut  fine,  1  bay  leaf,  2  table- 
spoons of  chopped  parsley  and  a  blade  of  thyme. 


CHICKEN  MARENGO 

This  hearty  dish — a  favorite  of  Napoleon's,  incidentally — takes 
nicely  to  broccoli,  fresh  fruit  salad,  a  dry  white  wine. 


2  broilers,  about  2  %  pounds 

each 
4  tablespoons  olive  or  cooking  oil 
2  shallots,  diced 
1  clove  of  garlic,  minced 
1 Y2  cups  mushrooms,  sliced 
6  medium-size  tomatoes,  sliced 
Y2  cup  dry  white  wine 
1  tablespoon  cognac 


Cut  broilers  into  serving  pieces,  take  the  white  meat  off  each  side  of  the 
breastbone,  leave  the  back  as  one  serving,  cut  off  wings  and  legs.  Fry 
the  broiler  pieces  in  oil  over  medium  high  heat  in  electric  skillet.  (We 
like  to  use  tongs  when  handling  tender,  succulent  broilers.)  When  all 
pieces  are  a  golden  brown,  lower  the  heat  and  cook  with  the  cover  on 
skillet  for  about  10  minutes.  Then  remove  broilers  from  skillet  and  add 
the  shallots,  garlic,  mushrooms  and  tomatoes.  Let  these  vegetables  cook 
in  the  oil  until  the  mushrooms  are  almost  done — 10  to  15  minutes.  Add 
the  wine  and  brandy.  Stir  and  blend  until  the  liquids  are  reduced  about 
a  third.  Return  the  broiler  pieces  to  the  skillet,  cover  and  let  simmer 
gently  until  you're  sure  the  plumpest  pieces  are  tender.  This  will  take 
about  15  minutes.   Serves  four  people. 
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ii  your  new  electric  skillet  or  a  regular  frying  pan 


SKILLET  SOLI]   AMANDINE 

This  is  a  deceptively  rich  dish,  so  good  mealtime  companions  for 
sole  amandine  are  asparagus  vinaigrette,  French  bread  or  rolls, 
fresh  pineapple  in  kirsch  or  Cointreau,  and  the  rest  of  the  dry  white 
wine  you  opened  to  make  the  sauce. 


4  fillets  of  sole  or  flounder 
I   lemon,  sliced 
flour,  salt,  pepper 
%  to  I  cup  oj  butter 
I  clove  of  garlic,  finely 

minced 
1   small  onion,  chopped  fine 
I   cup  blanched  almonds 
%  to  I  cup  of  dry  white  wine 
parsley 


Rub  fillets  with  cut  surfaces  of  lemon.  Dust  evenly  with  flour,  salt  and 
pepper — we  put  fish  on  paper  kitchen  towels  to  do  this.  Heal  '.»  cup 
butter  in  electric  skillet  until  foaming  and  just  beginning  to  turn  brown. 
Saute  fillets  until  golden  brown.  Then  gently  push  them  to  one  side  of 
pan  and  overlap  the  pieces  so  they'll  stay  warm.  \dd  garlic,  onion  and 
almonds  to  the  skillet  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Slowly  add  rest  ol 
the  butter  and  the  wine,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  stir  frequently  with  a 
tablespoon.  Arrange  fish  in  the  sauce — still  in  the  skillet — and  spoon 
almonds  and  sauce  over  each  serving.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
loss  in  a  handful  of  tiny  curls  of  parsley.  Serve  with  a  broad  spatula  or 
pastry  server  and  be  gentle;  fillets  are  tender  and  boneless.  You'll  want 
wedges  of  lemon  at  the  table  too.   Serves  four  people. 


PEPPER  ZUCCHINI 

With  this  skillet  supper  dish:  corned-beef  sandwiches  on  rye  bread, 
hot  applesauce  topped  with  ice  cream  and  dusted  with  cinnamon: 
milk  for  everybody,  hot  coffee  for  the  grownups. 


4  or  5  zucchini  squashes 

4  tablespoons  of  olive  or 

cooking  oil 

1  clove  of  garlic,  sliced 

paper-thin 

2  eight-ounce  cans  of 

tomato  sauce 


Worcestershire  sauce 

%  green  pepper 

%   red  pepper  or  pimiento 

Vz  teaspoon  sweet  basil 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

mozzarella  cheese 

paprika 


Wash  zucchinis  and  cut  in  halves  lengthwise.  Scoop  out  the  center  por- 
tion with  a  melon  bailer  or  a  small  spoon.  Heat  oil  in  skillet  set  at  frying 
heat.  Add  finely  sliced  clove  of  garlic  and  cook  zucchini — cut  side  down 
— until  edges  begin  to  brown.  Add  tomato  sauce  and  a  dash  or  two  of 
Worcestershire  to  your  taste.  Turn  zucchinis  over,  cover  and  simmer 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  over  medium  heat.  Meanwhile  chop  green  and 
red  peppers,  mix  with  seasonings  and  slice  the  mozzarella  cheese  to  fit 
the  hollowed-out  servings  of  zucchini.  About  five  minutes  before  serving 
time,  fill  the  zucchini  with  seasoned  peppers  and  dot  with  cheese.  ( lover 
again  until  the  cheese  melts.  Sprinkle  paprika  over  the  cheese.  Serves 
four  people. 
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Santa  Fe 


Perhaps  it's  the  thoughtful  service.  I 
the  Fred  Harvey  food.  Or...asse 
soned  travelers  put  it,  there's  just  nothir 
like  the  Super  Chief.  Won't  you  join  u 


EXTRA  FARE-AND  WORTH  IT! 


Tim  wanted  no  trouble  on  this  voyage — 


his  boss  was  aboard.  But  so,  alas, 


was  his  disreputable  pal:  Joe,  the  catalytic  cat 


By  RICHARD  STERN 


THE  luggage  was  piled  at  the  door.  In  the  center  of  the  living 
room  Lucas,  in  traveling  suit  and  hat,  swung  young  Thomas 
up  and  kissed  him.  "Now,"  she  said,  "you'll  be  good,  very  good." 
Thomas  made  sounds. 

Miss  Henderson  said,  "We'll  be  a  good  boy,  Mrs.  McCoy,  and 
we'll  miss  Mother,  but  we'll  be  brave." 

Cook,  in  the  background,  nodded  vigorously  in  endorsement. 

Tim  McCoy  patted  his  pockets  foresightedly:  steamship  tickets, 
passports,  money,  traveler's  checks,  letter  of  credit,  letters  of  in- 
troduction. 

Vincent,  the  McCoy  monkey,  poked  eagerly  amongst  the  lug- 
gage, his  small  hands  investigating  tags,  fastenings,  labels.  Beside 
him  Joe,  the  McCoy  cat,  sat  and  watched.  Joe's  stub  tail  twitched 
in  small  angry  jerks;  his  big  head  was  stiffly  set,  expressing  resent- 
ment of  this  change  in  routine. 

"And  we'll  cable  you  as  soon  as  we  land,"  Lucas  said.  She  kissed 
Thomas  once  more. 

"We'll  be  waiting  for  word  from  Mother,"  Miss  Henderson  said. 

Tim  looked  at  his  watch. 

The  wicker  carryall  stood  by  itself,  packed  with  Lucas's  shoes 
and  the  general  overflow  from  her  suitcase.  Vincent  poked  it  with 
his  tiny  fingers.  He  frowned,  studying  the  wooden  peg  that  was  its 
latch,  pulled  at  it.  It  came  loose.  Vincent  squeaked  softly.  He  lifted 
the  lid.  He  looked  at  Joe,  and  Joe  stood  up,  came  to  investigate. 
His  stub  tail  ceased  its  twitching.  His  whiskers  twinked.  There 
was  a  rich,  pleasant  aroma  of  Lucas  emanating  from  the  carryall; 
it  was  familiar,  enticing.. 

Tim  said,  "There's  the  cab.  Let's  go."  He  lifted  Thomas  from 
Lucas's  arms  and  hugged  him.  "Behave  yourself,  bub."  He  smiled 
at  Miss  Henderson,  at  Cook,  and  set  Thomas  down  on  the  floor. 
"Vacation  ho,"  he  said,  and  bent  down  to  take  the  handle  of  the 
carryall.    He  saw  the  hanging  wooden  peg  and  fastened  it.    He 


The  young  man  perched  himself  on  the  stool  next  to  Joe.   His  voice  was 
gentle,  amused.    "What'U  it  be,  cat?"  he  asked,  grinning.    "Name  it" 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   CHARLES  HAWES 
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Get  your  shock  absorbers  tested 


i 


If  your  shocks  are  10,000  miles  "old" 
—  better  see  your  Gabriel  Dealer 

Shock  absorbers  do  wear  out — and  lose  the  power  to  control 
your  car.  Results:  unsafe  steering,  loss  of  stability  and  com- 
fort, uneven  tire  wear.  But  now,  there's  no  reason  to  drive 
any  car  with  unsafe  shocks! 

Your  repairman  has  a  new,  exclusive  shock  absorber 
tester  to  uncover  weak,  flabby  shock  absorbers  in  just  3 
minutes.  Where  you  see  the  Gabriel  tester  sign  on  display, 


drive  in  today!  Get  your  shock  absorbers  tested  free  while 
you  wait.  If  the  power  is  gone — get  safe  with  Gabriel! 

Your  Gabriel  dealer  has  the  right  shock  absorbers  for 
every  car — Gabriel  HydrOshox  for  normal  service,  Silver 
"E"  for  extra  duty.  And  for  the  last  word  in  custom  ride 
control,  new  Gabriel  AjustOmatics  .  .  .  soft,  firm  or  medium 
control  at  the  twist  of  a  wrist!  See  your  Gabriel  Man  today. 
Get  safe  with  Gabriel  Ride  Control — sealed  in  steel  for  your 
comfort  and  safety. 

©THE    GABRIEL    COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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RAIN    TOPCOAT   MAGIC    BY 

k,  RAIN  FAIR: 


The 
FORECASTER 

A  sensation  in  washable,  san- 
forized combed  Cotton}  Yoke,' 
and  sleeve  lining  of  nylon  taf- 
feta. Pawnor  oyster,  $19.50. 

It's  a  raincoat,  a  topcoat! 

Wear  it  any  weather,  anywhere! 

The  magic  of  RAINFAIR  styling 
has  created  the  Rain  Topcoat  —  un- 
matched for  all-occasion  convenience 
and  good  grooming.  Dependably 
showerproofed  against  wind  and  wet, 
it  will  prove  the  busiest  coat  in  your 
wardrobe.  For  Spring,  RAINFAIR 
offers  a  wide  choice  of  showerproof 
and  waterproof  coats,  from  $9.95. 

Do  You  Own  a  NYLONAIR? 

Unconditionally  guaranteed, 
it'j  the  100%  waterproof 
i  raincoat  that  captured  the 
nation's  fancy.  Pure  NYLON, 
it  weighs  but  15  oz.,  packs  in  handy  pocket- 
size  pouch.   Greytan,  $14.95. 

Write  lor  FREE  Style  Booklet 

RAINFAIR,  INC.     •     RACINE  4,  WIS. 

Makers  of  Smartair  Leisure  V/ear 


stood   up.    "What's   in   here — rocks?" 

Vincent  capered  excitedly.  He 
waved  his  arras.  He  spoke  in  his 
high,  squeaky  voice. 

"Okay,"  Tim  said.  "I'll  remember 
that,  young  fellow."  He  looked  around. 
"Where's   Joe?" 

"Joe's  been  sulking  all  morning," 
Lucas  said.  "He's  furious  at  all  the 
confusion." 

"All  right,"  Tim  said.    "Let's  go." 

ABOARD  the  great  ship,  the  little 
.  man  in  the  white  coat  said,  "I'm 
George,  your  cabin  steward." 

Lucas  looked  around  the  stateroom 
and  said,  "It  isn't  like  a  ship  at  all.  It's 
— it's  like  a  hotel,  or  your  own  home." 

"As  I've  pointed  out  when  I  wrote 
the  ads,"  Tim  said.  He  set  the  carryall 
and  his  coat  on  the  bed.  "A  Dawson 
ship  is  your  floating  home — " 

"That's  very  good,"  George  said. 
"Your  deck  chairs  are  arranged.  You're 
dining  at  the  captain's  table — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Tim  said.  "There's 
some  mistake.  I'm  not  a  movie  star, 
or  even  a  senator.  I'm — we're  just 
people."  On  the  bed  the  carryall  stirred 
gently.  The  ship's  whistle  sounded; 
beneath  their  feet  there  was  the  faint 
trembling  of  engines. 

George  said,  "Orders  from  Mrs. 
Dawson  herself.  And  when  Mrs.  Daw- 
son gives  orders" — he  shrugged — 
"cocktails  in  Mrs.  Dawson's  stateroom 
this  evening." 

Tim  said,  "You  mean  she's  aboard?" 

"Her  stateroom,"  George  said,  "is 
just  down  the  corridor.  Also,  Mrs. 
Dawson  would  like  to  know  if  you  and 
Mrs.  McCoy  play  bridge." 

"No,"  Tim  said.  "Definitely  no." 

"Tim,"  Lucas  said. 

Tim  said,  "Mrs.  D.  owns  me — on 
land.  When  she  sneezes,  my  whole  ad- 
vertising agency  jumps.  But  when  I'm 
on  vacation — " 

A  low  rumbling  issued  from  the 
carryall.   Lucas  said,  "Oh,  no!" 

George  grew  pale.  The  rumbling 
increased.   Lucas  said,  "Tim!" 

There  were  days,  Tim  thought,  when 
you  couldn't  win  for  losing.  Mrs. 
Dawson  was  aboard  and  just  down  the 
corridor  and  issuing  instructions,  and 
now  this.  He  undid  the  latch,  flipped 
up  the  lid. 

Joe's  whiskers  were  briskly  curled. 
His  stub  tail  rose  and  he  spoke  once, 
addressing  them  in  a  pleasant  tone. 

"I  wondered  where  you  were,"  Tim 
said.   "Got  a  ticket?" 

George  cleared  his  throat  again  and 
said,  "We  have  a  kennel  aboard  and 
the  purser  will  make  arrangements. 
Mrs.  Dawson's  standing  orders  are — " 

"Beat  it,"  Tim  said.  "Just  go  away." 

Joe's  purring  had  stopped.  He 
tucked  his  whiskers  flat  against  his 
cheeks.  He  lowered  his  big  head  and 
regarded  George  thoughtfully.  George 
departed. 

"Well?"  Lucas  said. 

Joe  hopped  out  of  the  carryall.  He 
jumped  to  the  floor,  strolled  across  the 
stateroom.  He  saw  the  open  port  and 
he  lofted  himself  to  it,  paused  on  its 
ledge  and  studied  the  deck  outside. 

Lucas  said,  "I  can't  understand  how 
he  got  in  there,  unless  Vincent — " 

"I'm  not  sure,"  Tim  said,  "that  the 
method  makes  much  difference."  He 
was  still  brooding  over  the  fact  of  Mrs. 
Dawson,  thinking  of  seven  days  of  Mrs. 
Dawson's  domination. 

"Well,"  Lucas  said,  and  then  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  she  turned  quickly.  "Tim!" 
Her  voice  was  shrill.  "Tim,  he's  gone!" 

The  promenade  deck  was  wide  and 
pleasant.     Passengers    lined    the    rail 


watching  the  shore  recede.  Other  pas- 
sengers strolled  aimlessly,  in  pairs, 
groups,  singly.  To  these  Joe  was  polite, 
speaking  pleasantly  when  spoken  to, 
yielding  the  right  of  way.  There  was 
an  agreeable,  unfamiliar  salt  tang  in 
the  air.   He  savored  it. 

Lucas  reached  the  deck  first.  She 
saw  Joe  disappearing  into  an  open 
doorway  and  she  ran  after  him.  Tim 
loped  behind  her.  They  reached  the 
doorway.  Joe  was  gone.  Lucas  said, 
"Oh,  Tim!" 

Tim  took  a  deep  breath.  "If  we 
jumped  right  now — " 

Lucas  stamped  her  foot.  "Do  some- 
thing.  Don't  just  stand  there." 

Tim  nodded.  He  took  her  elbow  in 
his  hand.  "The  bar's  probably  open 
now.   Let's  go  see." 

"But  Joe's  off  by  himself,  lost — " 

"One  fact  that's  sure,"  Tim  said,  "is 
that  Joe  can  take  care  of  himself.  He'll 
turn  up.  When  he's  ready."  .  .  . 

There  was  a  stairway,  broad  and 
sweeping.  Joe  trotted  down  it.  He 
came  to  a  vast  open  area  which  was 
lined  with  shops  and  filled  with  people 
walking  slowly.  He  strolled  amongst 
them,  accepting  their  comments  as  his 
due.  A  page  boy  in  a  uniform  with  sil- 
ver buttons  said,  "Hey!  Cat.  Shoo!" 
Joe  spoke  once,  contemptuously,  and 
paused  to  see  if  the  page  boy  contem- 
plated the  use  of  force.  The  page  boy 
hesitated.  He  studied  the  size  of  Joe's 
head,  the  bulge  of  the  muscles  in  Joe's 
shoulders,  the  look  in  Joe's  eye,  and  he 
hurried  off.  Joe  strolled  on. 

There  was  an  elevator.  Joe  walked 
into  it,  following  a  large,  elderly  woman 
who  reeked  of  lavender.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  feet  and  inhaled  her  fra- 
grance. When  the  elevator  stopped  and 
the  woman  stepped  out,  Joe  followed. 
An  important-looking  man  in  a  blue 
uniform  bowed  and  spoke  deferentially 
to  the  woman,  who  answered  with  a 
word  and  swept  past.  Joe  followed. 
The  woman  reeked  magnificently. 

They  stopped  at  a  stateroom  door. 
The  woman  knocked,  waited,  knocked 
again.  There  was  no  answer.  Joe  low- 
ered his  head  and  sniffed  at  the  crack 
beneath  the  door.  His  whiskers  twinked 
as  he  recognized  the  familiar  odor  of 
Lucas  and  Tim.  He  looked  up  and 
chirruped,  and  the  woman  looked 
down,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  si- 
lence. Then,  "George!"  the  woman  said 
in  a  loud  quarterdeck  voice.  "George!" 
And  the  corridor  was  suddenly  filled 
with  people,  too  many  people,  bustle, 
and  confusion.  Joe  trotted  away. 

IN  THE  bar  Lucas  said,  "Now,  Tim, 
please  be  sensible.  We  have  to  do 
something." 

"Like  what?"  He  sipped  his  highball. 

"Well,"  Lucas  said.  "The  purser,  I 
think.  Tell  him,  I  mean." 

"That  Joe  has  no  ticket?" 

"Tim!" 

"All  right."   He  slid  off  the  stool. 

"And  the  money  and  the  passports 
and  the  traveler's  checks — shouldn't 
they  go  in  a  safe,  or  something?" 

"I  suppose,"  Tim  said.   "Wait  here." 

When  the  purser  had  given  him  a 
receipt  for  the  valuables,  Tim  said; 
"Ah — I  have  a  cat."  He  hesitated  find- 
ing the  declaration  difficult.  "We 
thought  he  was  at  home.  Then  we 
found  he  wasn't." 

The  purser's  smile  was  sympathetic. 
"That's  a  shame,"  he  said.  On  a  Daw- 
son ship  the  passenger  is  always  to  be 
treated  with  consideration.  "We  have 
ship-to-shore  telephone  communica- 
tion, of  course,  and  if  you  would  like 
to  call  your  home  and  see  if  he  has 
been  found — " 


Super  Liquid  Glaze  with  amazing  Glasite  is  the  res 
of  the  finest  scientific  research— much  more  than 
ordinary  polish— superior  in  several  important  way 

•  It  sprays  on  easier,  faster,  more  smoothly 

•  It  leaves  no  smudge,  smear  or  swirl 

•  It  is  clearer,  brighter  and  harder 

•  It  has  deeper  gloss,  more  measurable  protection 

•  It  resists  water,  detergents  and  soil 

•  It  stands  up  longer  in  any  weather 

Super  Liquid  Glaze  is  professionally  applied  at  lead 
car  dealers.  Or  it  is  available  in  the  customer  "i 
it-yourself"  Spraytainer  for  home  application 
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Grownups  become  better  informed.  T 
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$1.00  to: 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation  (Map  Di 
202  W.  High  street    -   Springfield,  C 
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"I'm  afraid,"  Tim  said,  "that  we're 
not  quite  on  the  same  wave  length,  vou 
and  I." 

There  was  silence.  The  purser's  eye- 
brows rose;  the  air  of  sympathy  disap- 
peared.   "Am  I  to  understand,  sir — " 

"I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you,"  Tim 
said.  He  paused.  "He's  a  big  cat,  and 
— ah — he  doesn't  have  much  tail,  and 
he's  pretty  sure  of  himself,  and  you 
might  find  him  in  a  bar."  He  paused. 
"He  likes  rum."  He  paused  again.  "In 
warm  milk,  especially,  but  .  .  ."  He  let 
it  trail  off  there. 

The  purser  nodded  slowly,  with  de- 
termined calm. 

"Well,"  Tim  said.  "There  it  is.  I 
promised  my  wife  I'd  tell  you." 

"Thank  you,"  the  purser  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  Tim  said.  He  started 
to  turn  away,  stopped  and  faced  the 
purser  again.  "He  isn't  really  danger- 
ous. That  is,  if  you  treat  him  with — " 

"Respect?"  the  purser  said. 

Tim's  face  brightened.  "That's  it. 
You're  a  cat  man?"  It  was,  somehow, 
easier  now.  "It's  just  that  he  doesn't 
like  to  be  pushed  around."  He  smiled. 
"Well,  I'm  glad  I  told  you." 

When  Tim  got  back  to  the  bar,  Lucas 
said,  "Well?" 

"Nice  guy,"  Tim  said.  "A  cat  man." 

"Oh,"  Lucas  said,  and  the  relief  in 
her  voice  was  plain.  "Then  it's  all  right, 
isn't  it?  Isn't  it,  Tim?"  .  .  . 

Joe  trotted  along  the  deck.  He 
paused  beneath  an  open  port,  crouched, 
lofted  himself  neatly  to  the  narrow 
ledge.   He  looked  inside. 

The  chief  steward  walked  over  to 
the  purser's  office.  "You  have  anything 
on  a  cat?"  He  paused.  "At  least,  I 
think  it's  a  cat.  Mrs.  Dawson  called 
me  down  to  her  stateroom.  She  said  it 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ocelot  and  it 
snarled  at  her." 

"I  know  all  about  him,"  the  purser 
said.  "Perfectly  ordinary  cat,  nothing 
at  all  unusual — likes  his  rum,  hangs 
»ut  in  bars — " 

"Are  you  drunk?"  the  chief  steward 
said. 

The  purser  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
think  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I'm  not 
at  all  sure."  He  paused.  "You'd  better 
have  your  men  work  in  pairs."  .  .  . 

This  stairway  was  narrower,  and  the 
woodwork  was  plain.  A  sign  said: 
rourist  Class  Only.  Joe  trotted  on.  He 
followed  a  narrow  passageway,  pushed 
open  a  swinging  door  with  one  big 
shoulder,  and  went  inside.  His  nose 
said  that  he  had  arrived. 

There  were  eight  young  people  sit- 
ting around  a  table.  One  of  them  said, 
"Hey.  look!"    And  he  reached  down  to 
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snap  his  fingers.    "Hello,  cat.    Come 
join  us.   Here.   Have  a  peanut." 

Joe  investigated  the  gift.  He  licked 
some  of  the  salt  from  it.  He  spoke  his 
thanks  aloud,  turned  away,  crossed  the 
room  and  hopped  onto  one  of  the  bar 
stools.  He  chirruped  to  the  barman. 
The  young  man  with  the  peanut  said, 
"How  about  that?  He  wants  a  drink." 
He  left  the  table,  perched  himself  on 
the  stool  next  to  Joe.  His  voice  was 
gentle,  amused.  "What'll  it  be,  cat? 
Name  it." 

THERE  were  ten  people  besides 
George,  the  steward,  in  the  sitting 
room  of  Mrs.  Dawson's  suite.  Mrs. 
Dawson  herself  sat  in  a  large  chair,  a 
cigarette  in  an  overlong  holder  in  her 
hand.  She  pointed  the  holder  at  Tim. 
A  diamond  bracelet  glimmered  on  her 
plump  wrist.   "Well,  young  man?" 

"Hello,  Mrs.  D."  Tim  said.  He 
touched  Lucas's  arm.   "My  wife." 

Mrs.  Dawson  nodded  to  Lucas. 
"Pretty,"  she  said,  "and  you  look  sensi- 
ble." She  looked  at  Tim  again.  "Bring- 
ing wild  animals  aboard  my  ship.  I 
won't  have  it,  you  hear?" 

"I  hear,"  Tim  said.  He  wondered 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

Mrs.  Dawson  waved  the  holder  like 
a  baton.  "My  other  guests:  Count  and 
Countess  Blancken,  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Holland  Simmons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pe- 
ters, and" — her  voice  altered  subtly — 
"Mr.  Melody."  She  smiled  up  at  Mr. 
Melody  who  was  tall  and  sleek,  with 
one  eyebrow  raised  sardonically. 

Mr.  Melody  said,  "This  monster  of 
yours,  Mr.  McCoy.  He  is  still  at  large?" 

"You  might  put  it  that  way,"  Tim 
said.  He  wondered  how  Mr.  Melody 
would  look  with  a  black  eye. 

"Joe  is  only  a  cat,"  Lucas  said.  "He 
got  into  the  luggage  by  mistake."  She 
was  speaking  directly  to  Mrs.  Dawson. 
"He  won't  cause  any  trouble,  I'm  sure, 
and  he'll  find  us  again  and — " 

Admiral  Simmons  said,  "All  ships 
have  cats;  keep  down  rats." 

"Rats,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  "are  not 
.illowed  in  the  passenger  areas  of  my 
ships.  Neither  are  cats.  I  won't  have 
my  passengers  terrorized.  And  you. 
young  McCoy,  should  have  known 
better." 

Mr.  Melody  said.  "Some  people  are 
allergic  to  cats,  you  know.  Now  I.  for 
example — " 

"I  read  someplace,"  Lucas  said  pleas- 
antly, "that  people  who  dislike  cats  or 
are  afraid  of  them  must  have  been  rats 
in  a  previous  incarnation.  Do  you  sup- 
pose there  is  anything  to  it?" 

"Bully  for  you,"  Admiral  Simmons 
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said.  "Direct  hit  between  wind  and 
water."   He  looked  at  Mr.  Melody. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
the  chief  steward  came  in.  He  made  a 
small  bow  to  Mrs.  Dawson.  "I'm  sorry 
to  disturb  you,  but" — he  turned  to  Tim 
— "Mr.  McCoy?  I  think  that  your  cat 
is  in  the  tourist  bar." 

"Let's  go,"  Tim  said. 

Admiral  Simmons  said,  "Sorry  if  this 
is  the  end  of  it.  It  promised  to  be  an 
interesting  voyage." 

THERE  were  quite  a  few  people  in 
the  tourist  bar,  but  Joe  was  not.  At 
the  bar  itself  the  young  man  who  had 
offered  the  peanut  said  to  the  bar- 
tender, "It's  your  own  fault.  All  he 
wanted  was  a  drink."  He  saw  the  chief 
steward  and  Tim  come  in.  "Discrimina- 
tion, that's  what  it  is.  I  offered  to  buy." 

Tim  said,  "What  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  the  young  man  said. 
"The  barman  tried  to  chase  the  cat  out. 
The  cat  wasn't  having  any.  He  growled 
— you've  heard  him  growl?" 

"I  have,"  Tim  said. 

The  young  man  nodded.  He  was  ob- 
viously suppressing  delight.  "Barman 
retreated  and  telephoned  for  reinforce- 
ments." He  grinned  openly.  "The  cat 
looked  around  at  everybody,  like  Gary 
Cooper  staring  down  a  whole  saloon. 
Nobody  moved.  The  cat  sauntered 
out."  He  paused.  "He's  yours?  Can  I 
buy  you  a  drink?" 

"Not  now,  thanks,"  Tim  said. 

The  young  man  nodded  understand- 
ingly.  "When  you  find  him  I'd  like  to 
interview  him.  He's  a  character." 

"I'll  keep  it  in  mind,"  Tim  said. 

It  was  later.  Lucas  and  Tim  were 
back  in  their  own  stateroom.  Lucas 
said,  "You're  sure  we  don't  dress  for 
dinner?" 

"Not  en  the  first  night,"  Tim  said. 
"Relax.  About  that  part,  anyway." 

Lucas  picked  up  her  hairbrush. 
"That  Mr.  Melody—" 

"Yes,"  Tim  said.  "The  old  girl  has 
a  penchant  for  young  men.  She  likes  to 
mother  them." 

Lucas  put  down  the  brush.  She  said 
slowly,  "How  important  is  the  Dawson 
account?  To  the  agency,  I  mean?" 

Tim  tried  to  grin,  but  it  was  not  a 
convincing  effort.  "Important  enough. 
If  she  decides  to  change  agencies — and 
she  might  on  no  more  grounds  than 
this — "  He  stood  up.  "Let's  walk 
around  the  deck,  get  some  air." 

"All  right,"  Lucas  said.  She  took 
Tim's  arm.  "This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
vacation.    I'm  so  sorry,  Tim.    Joe — " 

"It's  not  his  fault,"  Tim  said.  "He's 
just  looking  around.  But  I  do  wish  he'd 
stop  before  somebody  tries  to  push  him 
around  and  he  gets  mad." 

HERE,  on  this  part  of  the  deck,  it 
was  quiet.  Joe  sniffed  the  salt  air. 
From  time  to  time,  in  memory  of  the 
unfriendly  treatment  in  the  bar,  his  tail 
jerked  angrily,  his  eyes  narrowed,  he 
muttered  to  himself.  He  was  hungry 
and  he  was  thirsty  and  he  was  annoyed. 
And  then  his  ears  cocked  forward.  The 
odors  and  the  sounds  were  unmistak- 
able. He  trotted  ahead,  following  a 
narrow  corridor,  and  turned,  at  last', 
into  a  small  room. 

There  were  cages  lining  the  bulk- 
heads. Here  was  a  poodle,  there  an- 
other, and  yet  a  third;  a  fat  Pekingese 
lay  on  his  stomach;  a  boxer  sat  upright. 
In  each  cage  there  was  a  bowl  of  water, 
a  plate  of  food.  Joe  surveyed  the  scene. 

It  was  the  Pekingese  who  opened  the 
ball,  working  himself  immediately  into 
a  loud  frenzy,  hurling  insults  through 
the  mesh.  The  poodles  spoke  among 
themselves.  The  boxer  growled. 


Joe  studied  them  all.  His  stub  tail 
twitched  continuously  now,  and  deep  in 
his  chest  a  rumbling  growl  began.  He 
stalked  slowly  between  the  cages.  And 
then  he  stopped  and  opened  his  mouth 
and  let  out  his  full  battle  cry,  a  waver- 
ing yowl  of  defiance  blending  rage  and 
contempt,  a  sound  that  echoed  from 
the  bulkheads  and  rolled  down  the  cor- 
ridor outside. 

The  Pekingese  rose  to  new  heights  of 
shrillness.  The  poodles  clamored.  The 
boxer  snarled.  Somewhere  a  door 
slammed.  A  man's  voice  said,  "Now. 
Now.  What's  all  the  trouble?" 

Joe  turned  to  face  the  doorway.  He 
saw  the  man  appear,  stop  short,  and 
then  begin  to  move  forward.  "Oh," 
the  man  said.  "I've  heard  about  you. 
You're  a  big  one,  aren't  you?" 

Joe  stayed  where  he  was,  his  head 
lowered  and  his  whiskers  laid  flat 
against  his  cheeks,  the  muscles  of  his 
shoulders  bunched.  Joe's  growl  rum- 
bled like  summer  thunder.  He  made 
no  move  to  retreat. 

The  man  hesitated.    "Now,  look — " 

Joe  moved  toward  the  doorway 
where  the  man  stood.  His  eyes,  un- 
blinking, did  not  leave  the  man's  face; 
his  growl  sounded  fair  warning. 

"Look  here,"  the  man  said.  "No- 
body wants  to  hurt  you.  Here's — 
here's  a  nice  cage.  You  just  hop  in 
and — "  He  had  known  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  supposed,  that  it  was  futile, 
that  eventually,  inevitably,  the  situa- 
tion would  pass  from  words  to  action. 
He  was  sweating  now,  and  the  odor  of 
his  nervousness  reached  the  cages.  The 
boxer  caught  it  first  and  his  snarling 
roar  filled  the  small  room.  Joe  paid 
no  heed.  He  moved  slowly,  purpose- 
fully, straight  for  the  doorway. 

"Well,"  the  man  said.  "If  that's 
really  what  you  want."  His  voice  had 
risen  above  the  normal  pitch.  He 
stepped  aside  gingerly.  Joe  stalked 
away,  down  the  corridor. 

MRS.  DAWSON  said,  "And  now  he 
has  been  down  in  the  kennel, 
frightening  the  poor  animals  half  to 
death."  It  was  after  dinner.  They  sat 
in  the  small  lounge.  She  spoke  directly 
to  Tim.  "I  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  a  responsible  person.  An 
advertising  agency  is  supposed  to  create 
good  will — " 

Lucas  said,  "Aren't  you  confusing 
issues,  Mrs.  Dawson?"  There  was  a 
small  spot  of  color  in  each  cheek.  "We 
have  a  cat,  and  he  came  aboard  by  mis- 
take. He  had  nothing  to  do  with  adver- 
tising, or  with  Tim's  responsibility — " 

Tim  said,  "He'll  get  hungry.  He'll 
come  back  to  our  stateroom.  He  might 
even  be  there  now." 

"Then,"  Mrs.  Dawson  said,  "why 
aren't  you?" 

Admiral  Simmons  said,  "There  was 
some  talk  of  bridge."  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Melody. 

"1  think  I'll  beg  off  tonight,"  Mr. 
Melody  said.  "Unpacking,  you  know." 
He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Dawson.  "With  per- 
mission?" he  said  intimately. 

"Of  course,"  Mrs.  Dawson  said.  She 
even  smiled.  "If  you  think  you  must." 
She  tucked  a  fresh  cigarette  into  the 
long  holder;  the  diamond  bracelet  glit- 
tered on  her  wrist. 

Admiral  Simmons  stood  up.  He  said 
to  Lucas,  "Tempest  in  a  teapot.  Like 
cats  myself.  Like  to  meet  yours. 
Sounds  interesting." 

Mrs.  Dawson  glared. 

Mr.  Melody  said,  "Good  night,  all." 
He  saved  his  special  smile  for  Mrs. 
Dawson.  .  .  . 

Joe  trotted  along  the  darkened  deck. 
The  ship  was  large  and  seemed  to  be 
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rowded  everywhere.  It  appeared  only 
euonable  that  somewhere  among  all 
it  these  people,  friendly  and  otherwise, 
here  would  be  food  and,  possibly, 
Irink:  warm  milk  with  rum  in  it.  dark 
urn,  laid  in  with  a  generous  hand, 
whiskers  twinked  pleasurably. 
^nd  then  he  stopped  short,  caught  by 
nother  odor,  the  reek  oi  lavender, 
ich,  attractive,  certainly  worth  investi- 
:ation.  He  crouched  and  lotted  him- 
elf  accurately  to  the  ledge  of  the  open 
>ort.  Small  curtains  fluttered  against 
us  nose.  He  pushed  against  them  and 
Iropped  soundlessly  to  the  carpet.  He 
icard  a  small  noise,  saw  a  tiny  light, 
fne   room   was   apparently   occupied. 

I^HE  small  light  moved  across  the 
room  to  a  dressing  table  and  settled 
here  on  a  small  closed  case.  A  hand 
ame  into  the  beam  of  light  and  the 
ase  opened;  the  odor  of  lavender 
eenied  to  flood  the  room.  Joe  moved 
orward,  the  better  to  see,  to  sniff. 

The  hand  closed  the  case  and  the 
team  of  light  swung  back  toward  the 
enter  of  the  room.  It  touched  Joe. 
wung  past,  swung  back  again  and 
teadied.  A  voice,  falling  into  the  un- 
riendly  category,  said,  "What  are  you 
loing  here?  Get  out!" 

Joe  reacted  automatically.  The  light 
ne  in  his  eyes.  He  faced  it  stubbornly, 
acing  the  voice  behind  it.  He  lowered 
.is  head  and  laid  back  his  whiskers, 
lis  stub  tail  jerked.  The  great  muscles 
n  his  shoulders  bunched  and  deep  in 
.is  furry  chest  the  growl  began,  rum- 
>ling  warningly.    He  stepped  forward. 

The  voice  said,  "Get  out  of  the  way!" 
nd  a  foot  shot  out  with  sudden,  vi- 
ious  intent.  It  struck  Joe,  and  the  sit- 
i?tion  was,  thereupon,  made  clear. 

Joe  picked  himself  up.  He  made  one 
ound,  frightening  in  its  intensity.  He 
aok  two  running  steps  forward  and 
aunched  his  attack,  putting  into  it  all 
»f  the  fury  and  the  frustration  of  the 
lay,  all  of  the  pent-up  rage  at  insult 
nd  misunderstanding.  He  went  into 
ombat  like  a  highly  mobile  buzz  saw. 
I  was,  really,  no  contest. 

The  small  flashlight  dropped  to  the 
arpet.  The  enemy  dodged,  broke  and 
ed.  reached  the  doorway  to  the  corri- 
or  and  slid  quickly  through.  The  door 
losed  firmly.  There  was  silence. 

Joe  paced  the  carpet  muttering  to 
imself.  His  tail  jerked  in  small,  angry 
pasms.  He  waited,  but  the  enemy  did 
ot  return.  Slowly  his  fury  died  away. 
ie  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
pen  port  had  been.  It  was  gone,  cov- 
red  from  the  inside  by  the  curtain. 

It  was  puzzling.  He  circled  the  room 
ike  a  small  lion  in  a  cage,  setting  his 
eet   down   hard.     He   muttered,   and 

len.  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  bides 
is*  time,  he  sat  down  and  raised  one 
orepaw  and  began  to  pluck  at  the 
laws  with  his  teeth.    He  would  wait. 

JPIM  was  in  his  pajamas.    Lucas,  in 
1.  bed,  said,  "I  was  sure  Joe  would 
ome  back." 
"So,"  said  Tim,  "was  I." 
"Unless,"  Lucas  said,  and  stopped. 
"Cut  it  out,"  Tim  said.    And  then, 
Sorry.    I'm  jumpy,  I  guess." 

I  know."  Her  voice  was  gentle,  un- 
erstanding.    'That  awful  old  woman, 
vith  her  cigarette  holder  and  her  dia- 
ond  bracelet,  talking  to  you,  to  us,  as 
we  were  small,  naughty  children." 
In^the  corridor  there  were  voices, 
nd  then  the  knock   sounded  at  the 
oor,  firm,  imperious.  Tim  crossed  the 
oom.     He    opened    the    door.     Mrs. 
Jawson.    large,    imposing,    bellicose, 
aid,  "Your  cat,  Mr.  McCoy,  is  in  my 
tateroom.    I  opened  the  door  and — " 
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Tim  was  already  in  the  corridor. 
Mrs.  Dawson  swung  around  and 
marched  after  him.  Lucas  snatched 
up  a  robe. 

Mr.  Melody  and  George  were  in  the 
corridor.  Tim  opened  Mrs.  Dawson's 
door,  stepped  inside  and  switched  on 
the  overhead  light.  Joe  stood  up.  His 
whiskers  twinked.  He  spoke  distinctly, 
setting  forth  the  facts.  "Okay,"  Tim 
said.  "Okay."  He  bent  down  and 
scratched  hard  on  the  heavy  muscles 
of  Joe's  shoulders.  "It's  all  right,  bub." 
Joe's  purr  began,  filling  the  room. 

From  the  door  Mrs.  Dawson  said, 
"It  is  not  all  right." 

Mr.  Melody  said,  "After  all,  Mc- 
Coy—" 

Joe's  purr  stopped.  He  looked  to- 
ward the  doorway.  His  growl  began, 
deep  in  his  chest. 

"Relax,  bub,"  Tim  said,  kneeling  be- 
side Joe.  Tim  picked  up  the  flashlight, 
and  then  something  else,  something 
small,  gleaming.  He  held  them  out  to 
Mrs.  Dawson.  "Joe  doesn't  carry  a 
flashlight."  He  paused.  "And  he  isn't 
much  interested  in  diamond  pins." 

Mrs.   Dawson  stared.    "My  pin — " 

"Yes,"  Tim  said,  staring  down  at 
Joe  again.  He  said.  "Let  me  see,  bub. 
What  have  you  got?"  And  he  lifted  the 
forepaw,  and  pressed  its  pad,  extend- 
ing the  five  hooked  claws.  He  freed  the 
bit  of  tweed  jammed  between  claw  and 
sheath.  He  stood  up  with  it  in  his  hand. 
He  spoke  slowly,  looking  straight  at 
Mrs.  Dawson.  "It  would  seem  that 
somebody  wearing  a  tweed  suit — "  He 
stopped  and  there  was  silence.  "Cat's 
claws  are  sharp.  They  cut  sometimes 
almost  like  razors  and  you  don't  even 
feel  it.  Just  under  your  arm,  Mr.  Mel- 
ody, that  tear  wasn't  there  at  dinner." 

Mr.  Melody  looked  down  at  the  tear. 
Then  he  looked  around,  at  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, at  Tim,  at  Lucas  and  at  George. 
Tim  said,  "There  isn't  any  place  to  run, 
Mr.  Melody.  Not  on  a  ship." 

TT  WAS  later.  Mrs.  Dawson  sat  in  a 
large  chair.  Lucas  was  on  the  sofa; 
Tim  leaned  against  the  wall.  Joe  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Dawson's  chair,  sniffed 
at  Mrs.  Dawson's  ankles.  They  reeked 
pleasantly.  Mrs.  Dawson  bore  the  in- 
vestigation with  stoicism.  She  appeared 
shaken.  "Simon  Melody,"  she  said. 
"He  was  such  a  pleasant  boy.  And  to 
turn  out  to  be  a  thief — my  jewels  right 
there  in  his  stateroom!" 

"Yes,"  Tim  said.  He  wished  that  he 
were  not  watching  the  old  woman's  dis- 
integration. He  looked  at  Lucas  and 
saw  that  she  was  wishing  the  same.  He 
said,  "I  think  we'll  be  getting  along, 
Mrs.  D.   Come  on,  Joe." 

"No."  The  voice  was  high  and  un- 
steady. She  took  a  deep  breath.  She 
looked  down  at  Joe.  He  watched  her 
warily.  She  looked  again  at  Tim.  "He 
likes  rum,  I  understand?  That's  why 
he  went  to  the  tourist  bar?" 

"Rum  in  warm  milk,"  Lucas  said. 
"We'll—" 

"Punch  that  bell,"  Mrs.  Dawson 
ordered. 

Tim  hid  his  smile.  "It's  a  little  late, 
Mrs.  D.   He  can  wait  till — " 

"This  is  my  ship,  isn't  it?"  Mrs. 
Dawson  said,  the  air  of  command  fully 
returned.  "I'll  run  it  the  way  I  see  fit. 
You  hear,  young  McCoy?" 

"I  hear,"  Tim  said.  Out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  he  saw  Lucas  wink  as  she 
pressed  the  button. 

"  Your  job  is  advertising,"  Mrs.  Daw- 
son said.  She  looked  down  at  Joe. 
"You're  quite  a  beast,  aren't  you?" 

The  voice,  Joe  decided,  fell  into  the 
friendly  category.  Out  of  politeness  he 
purred.  —Richard  stern 
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fiafe  Brakes  save  lives! 


For  Safety's  Sake ...  be  sure  your  brake  system  is  always  filled  with 

Warner  Lockheed s 

BRAKE  FLUID 

...there's  none  better...  none  safer 


Tomorrow  it  could  happen  to  you ! 
A  thoughtless  seven-year-old  darts 
across  the  street  in  the  path  of  your  car. 
In  that  horror-stricken  split-second, 
you've  got  to  be  able  to  stop. 

That's  why  it's  so  vital  to  have  your 
brake  system  checked  at  least  every  6 
months.  Never  wait  until  you  have  to 
pump  the  brakes  or  push  the  brake 
pedal  all  the  way  to  the  floorboard. 
If  brake  fluid  is  required,  insist  on 
WAGNER  LOCKHEED.  It  functions 
efficiently  in  all  seasons  and  under  all 
driving  conditions  ...  surpasses 


specifications  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

For  your  added  safety  also  specify 
WAGNER  LOCKHEED  HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE  PARTS  and  WAGNER 
CoMaX  BRAKE  LINING.  You  can 
depend  upon  Wagner  Quality  because 
Wagner  Products  are  used  as  original 
equipment  by  car,  bus,  truck,  and 
trailer  manufacturers.  Write  today  for 
name  of  shop  or  service  station  nearest 
you  which  uses  Wagner  Products. 

WainerEledlric  Corporation 

6400  Plymouth  Ave.,  St.  Louii  14,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Bronchei  in  principal  cities  in  U.  S.  and  in  Canada) 
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Every    fish    on    a   -Fly 


You   can   bring   in   the   finest  game  fish   in   the  world  with   a   fly  rod,   says   this   expert.      His   record   proves   it 


IN  THIS  world  of  ours,  there  are  a  few  fortunate  souls  who  earn  their  keep 
at  occupations  so  unlike  the  usual  concept  of  "work"  that  people  remark 
in  wonder:  "And  they  get  paid  for  it,  too?" 

Among  the  handful  so  happily  employed  you  must  certainly  include  a 
rugged,  fifty-four-year-old  gentleman  named  Joseph  Brooks,  of  Islamorada, 
Florida.  Joe  is  a  professional  sports  fisherman — a  job  to  make  most  of 
America's  43,000,000  other  anglers  drool  in  envy.  His  matchless  grace  and 
incredible  accuracy  in  handling  a  fly  rod,  which  requires  the  ultimate  in 
angling  skill,  have  led  many  to  call  him  "the  world's  best  fly  fisherman."  As 
a  result,  tackle  manufacturers  pay  him  well  to  test  and  use  their  wares,  and 
editors  ask  him  to  write  profitable,  advice-filled  articles  and  books  about  his 
angling  experiences. 

Brooks  gathers  his  material  by  traveling  some  75,000  miles  a  year  fishing 
in  the  most  exclusive  places  for  the  most  exciting  fish.  If  the  Atlantic  salmon 
are  running  in  Newfoundland  ...  if  the  bonefish  are  roaming  the  tide  flats 
off  Cuba's  Isle  of  Pines  ...  if  the  striped  bass  are  in  at  Cape  Cod  ...  if  Ar- 
gentina's giant  trout  are  in  season  ...  if  the  arctic  charr  are  migrating  in 
Alaska  ...  if  the  tarpon  are  on  the  move  in  Florida — Joe  Brooks  is  likely  to 


be  there.  His  itinerary  over  the  years  reads  like  the  travels  of  an  advance 
scout  for  a  tourist  agency. 

Twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  Joe  abandoned  the  insurance  business  to 
become  a  professional  angler,  skeptics  called  him  foolish  to  stake  his  fishing 
future  exclusively  on  his  fly  rod.  They  claimed  that  only  certain  kinds  of 
fish  would  take  a  fly.  Brooks  has  proved  them  wrong  by  landing  every  popu- 
lar fresh-water  game  fish  and  61  species  of  salt-water  fish  on  his  flies.  Along 
the  way,  he  has  set  some  notable  records.  He  has  caught  three  of  the  six 
permits — a  giant  relative  of  the  pompano — ever  taken  with  flies.  He  was  the 
first  ever  to  catch  a  flying  fish  on  a  fly.  His  29Vi -pound  striped  bass,  his 
14-pound  barracuda  and  his  lSVi-pound  brown  trout  are  conceded  to  be 
trophy  catches  for  fly  tackle.  "Any  fish  that  can  be  taken  on  the  surface 
with  a  hook  and  line,"  says  Brooks  proudly,  "will  hit  an  artificial  fly." 

Joe  also  vehemently  disputes  the  theory  that  fishing  has  declined.  "The 
stocking  program  and  conservation  measures  have  meant  better  fishing 
today  than  we  generally  had  25  years  ago — and  it's  getting  even  better.  You 
know,"  he  adds  longingly,  "I'd  love  to  have  this  job  of  mine  fifty  years 
from  now."  —curt  gowdv 


Joe  Brooks,  who  has  been  called  "the  world's  best  fly  fisherman,"  displays  18V2-pound  brown  trout  he  caught  in  Argentina.   It's  rated  biggest  ever  landed  on  fly  tackle 
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Leading  the  life  he  loves 


Angling  wizard  Joe  Brooks  (top  to  hot.)  nets  rainbow  trout 
in  Big  Moose  Lake,  Montana;  comes  ashore  with  two 
Atlantic  salmon  in  Newfoundland,  and  lands  a  bonefish  off 
Bahamas.  Some  tested  fly-fishing  tips  from  Brooks:  Every 
fisherman  should  go  after  brown  trout  from  time  to  time  to 
sharpen  his  eyes.  It's  the  most  suspicious  species  around, 
requiring  so  much  skill  to  catch  that  everything  else  seems 
easy  by  comparison  .  .  .  The  longer  your  leader  the  better 
your  chance  of  getting  fish  .  .  .  When  a  bonefish  strikes. 
raise  rod  high  overhead  and  let  fish  take  the  line.  Its  initial 
run  may  last  700  feet,  hut  then  the  fish  wearies  and  is  ready 
to  he  reeled  in  .  .  .  Don't  be  too  eager  to  set  hook.  More  fish 
are  lost  through  overanxiousness  than  for  any  other  canst.' 
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Mount  it  with 

SCOTCH"  Brand. 
...it'll  stay 
mounted ! 

There's  just  one  best  way  to 
mount  rosters,  charts,  notices.  .  . 
with  transparent,  tight-sticking 
"Scotch"  Cellophane  Tape!  And 
commercial  rolls  of  this  quality 
tape  are  now  priced  lower  than 
ever  before. 

Your  tape  supplier  has  plenty 
of  these  bargain  rolls,  plus  new 
tape-saving  dispensers.  See  him 
right  away! 


REG.    U     S      PAT.    OFF. 


Scotch 

^^  BRAND 

Cellophane  Tape 


Look  for 
the  plaid! 


"scotch 


The  term  "Scotch"  it  a  registered  trademark  of 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Paul  6,  Minn.  Export  Salet  Office:  99  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  In  Conada:  P.O.  Box 
757,  London,  Ontario.  ©1  956  3M  Co. 
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BENSON  on  the  Farm  Issue 

continued  from  page  27 

commodities  arc  said  to  have  a  "fair"  relationship  with  the  prices  of  other 
goods.  If,  for  example,  the  money  received  for  a  bale  of  cotton  will  buy  as 
many  shoes,  suits,  chairs,  etc.,  as  it  bought  in  a  period  of  fair  price  relation- 
ships— usually  1910  to  1914 — cotton  is  at  parity.) 

Previously  laws  had  been  enacted  setting  price  supports  between  52  and 
75  per  cent  of  parity.  But  the  World  War  II  measure — the  Steagall  Amend- 
ment— set  the  support  level  at  90  per  cent,  and  it  was  to  be  in  effect  for  as 
long  as  the  war  should  last  and  for  two  full  years  after  it  was  over. 

In  1948  a  Republican-led  Congress,  and  in  1949  a  Democrat-led  Con- 
gress— more  than  two  full  years  after  the  war  ended — passed  legislation 
providing  for  an  end  to  the  rigid  wartime  supports  and  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  flexible,  or  variable,  supports. 

But  before  the  new  laws  could  take  effect,  certain  self-styled  friends  of 
the  farmer  seized  upon  the  issue  as  a  political  opportunity,  claiming  that 
we  need  rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity  supports  to  keep  farm  prices  and  in- 
come steady.  Amendments  were  passed  continuing  high  rigid  supports  on 
the  basic  commodities  (corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco  and  peanuts) 
through  the  1 954  crops. 

When  the  Republican  administration  took  office  in  1953,  we  were  bound 
by  law  to  support  these  crops  at  90  per  cent  through  1954.  And  we  have 
done  so. 

But  President  Eisenhower  had  pledged  to  study  this  entire  question,  and 
we  have  also  done  this. 

ONE  OF  OUR  FIRST  ACTS  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  get 
under  way  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  price  support  ques- 
tion ever  made.  More  than  60  different  survey  groups,  500  farm  leaders, 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  research  institutions,  a  great  many  producer, 
processor  and  trade  groups,  the  national  farm  organizations,  congressmen, 
the  bipartisan  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  and  thousands 
of  individual  farmers,  all  contributed  their  ideas.  We  listened  to  anyone 
who  volunteered  a  suggestion. 

The  sentiment  of  these  groups  favored  flexible  rather  than  rigid  sup- 
ports. Upon  this  foundation  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  was  built;  it 
provided  that  price  supports  should  gradually  become  flexible,  begin- 
ning with  1955  crops. 

Certainly,  flexible  supports  make  more  sense  than  rigid  supports  in 
peacetime.  Rigid  supports  attempt  to  hold  prices  at  a  given  level  of  parity 
regardless  of  supplies,  market  conditions  or  national  needs.  Flexible  sup- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  are  adjustable  to  market  conditions,  and  go  up 
or  down  in  reverse  ratio  to  supplies.  No  industry  in  this  country  could 
continue  to  operate  profitably  in  peacetime  under  the  rigidity  imposed 
upon  agriculture  by  the  wartime  programs. 

Surely,  history  has  proved  that  rigid  supports  are  not  a  dependable  way 
to  protect  farm  prices  or  farm  income.  For  two  decades  we  have  had  man- 
datory supports  on  a  selected  group  of  commodities.  For  almost  the  en- 
tire period,  farm  commodities  that  were  not  supported  have  had  a  price 
advantage  over  those  which  were  supported. 

Nor  do  rigid  price  supports  serve  consumers  by  providing  true  abun- 
dance. Look  at  the  bulging  stocks  of  farm  commodities  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket and  now  under  loan  or  in  government  hands.  A  government  warehouse 
is  not  a  market.  What  good  do  consumers  get  out  of  mountains  of  stored-up 
and  deteriorating  wheat  and  corn?  We  must  have  reserves,  of  course;  but 
these  accumulations  are  far  beyond  reasonable  reserves. 

And  look  at  the  cost.  We  have  had  to  raise  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  $6,750,000,000  in  1953  to  $12,000,- 
000,000  in  1955  to  make  good  on  our  inherited  price  support  obligations. 

On  January  9th  of  this  year  President  Eisenhower  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
Special  Message  on  Agriculture.  It  contained  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  building  solidly  on  the  sound,  basic  farm  program  en- 
acted in  1954. 

The  nine-point  administration  program  (see  box  on  opposite  page)  is  a 
sound,  logical  attack  on  our  most  urgent  problem,  the  surplus.  It  strikes 
at  both  sides  of  the  price-cost  squeeze. 

Its  number  one  point  is  the  Soil  Bank,  which  has  two  parts.  Part  one  is 
an  acreage  reserve.  It  calls  for  a  voluntary  and  temporary  cut  in  production 
of  the  crops  now  in  greatest  surplus — wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  rice. 

Say  a  farmer  has  an  allotment  of  100  acres  of  wheat.  He  might  choose 
to  plant  only  80  acres.  The  other  20  he  puts  into  the  acreage  reserve.  He 
agrees  not  to  graze  or  to  harvest  any  other  crop  from  these  acres. 

For  placing  these  acres  in  the  reserve  the  farmer  gets  a  certificate,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  high  enough  to  make  participation  in  the  program 
worth  while.  He  can  present  his  certificate  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  cash  payment  or  he  can  redeem  it  in  wheat  at  a  specified 
rate.  The  choice  is  his. 

The  second  part  of  the  soil-bank  proposal  is  a  conservation  reserve. 

This  also  is  a  voluntary  program.  Farmers  will  be  asked  to  contract  with 
the  government  to  shift  land  out  of  cultivated  crops  and  into  forage  or  trees 
and,  where  feasible,  to  ponds  and  reservoirs.  The  farmer  will  be  paid  a  fair 


Money-saving  warning 
from  Purolator: 

It's  oil  filter 
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Save  costly  engine  repairs!  Proti 
that  new  summer-weight  oil  with 
new  oil  filter.  With  Spring  oil  chan} 
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share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  the  forage  or  tree  cover — up  to  a  specified 
maximum  amount  per  acre  that  will  vary  for  different  regions.  Further,  is 
the  farmer  reorganizes  his  farm  along  these  soil-conserving  lines,  the  gov- 
ernment will  provide  annual  payments  for  a  period  of  years  related  to  the 
length  of  time  needed  to  establish  the  new  use  of  the  land. 

Will  this  nine-point  program  help  agriculture  now  this  year  ot  1956? 
Will  it  mean  better  prices,  more  income,  greater  economic  security? 

The  answer  is:  Definitely  yes. 

How  much  more? 

Let*s  do  a  little  figuring.  First,  let's  take  what  would  definitely  be  added 
income — the  refunded  tax  for  gasoline  used  on  farms,  point  nine  in  our 
program.  About  half  the  total  of  the  gasoline  tax  paid  h\  farmers  would 
be  refunded,  and  this  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  That  would  be  a  net 
addition  to  farm  income. 

Now,  let's  take  the  acreage  reserve.  This  represents  assured  income. 
Even  though  crops  might  fail,  the  co-operating  farmer  would  still  receive  a 
certificate  based  on  normal  net  yields  from  the  reserve  acres.  It  would  have 
a  cash  value.  These  certificates  should  be  available  as  soon  after  the  plant- 
ing season  as  compliance  can  be  checked,  thus  providing  immediate  income. 

But  the  biggest  effect  on  farm  prices  and  income  should  result  from  a  new 
kioyancy  in  the  market  place.  We  estimate  that  farm  prices  right  now 
might  be  10  to  15  percent  higher  if  we  did  not  have  the  surpluses.  Of  course 
the  full  effect  of  the  new  program  on  prices  would  not  be  felt  immediately. 
But  a  new  vigor  and  zest  in  markets  would  be  reflected  this  year  in  both 
prices  and  incomes. 

Some  of  the  special  commodity  provisions  we  (Continued  on  page  76) 


The  Administration 
Farm  Program 


Here  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  program  to  aid  the 
farmers,  summarized  especially  for  Collier's.  These  proposals  be- 
came the  basic  administration  farm  program,  which  was  set  forth  in 
the  Special  Message  on  Agriculture  sent  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
Congress  on  January  9,  1956. 

1.  A  Soil  Bank,  which  will  increase  farm  income,  lower  surplus 
stocks,  cut  excess  production,  reduce  storage  costs,  and  conserve  soil, 
water  and  timber  resources. 

2.  Recommendations  to  help  move  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  surplus  farm  products  out  of  the  front  door  while  the  Soil 
Bank  reduces  what  comes  in  the  back  door.  We  expect  to  barter 
more  of  our  surpluses  for  nonperishable  materials  important  to 
national  defense.  We  will  have  a  special  administrator  to  co-ordinate 
all  our  efforts  to  move  surpluses. 

3.  Strengthened  commodity  programs  for  individual  products  such 
as  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice  and  dairy  products.  For  example,  our 
special  school-milk  program  made  450,000,000  additional  half  pints 
of  milk  available  to  school  children  last  year.  This  year  we  have 
expanded  it. 

4.  A  dollar  limit  on  price  supports  to  enable  our  family  farms  to 
compete  better  with  huge  corporation-type  units. 

5.  A  rural-development  program  for  1,500.000  farm  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  This  is  a  co-operative  effort  with 
the  states  to  provide  these  families  more  opportunity  to  make  a  living 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  off-farm  jobs.  They  need  better  educational 
opportunities,  credit  and  technical  assistance. 

6.  A  Great  Plains  program  which  will  help  promote  a  more  stable 
economy  in  the  area  between  the  prairies  of  the  Midwest  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

7.  Research  increases  to  help  us  find  new  crops,  new  markets  and 
new  uses  for  our  agricultural  abundance. 

8.  Credit  facilities  which,  expanded  and  strengthened,  will  aid  agri- 
culture in  its  transition  from  war  to  peace.  With  farm  cash  costs  of 
operation  about  three  times  as  high  today  as  before  the  war.  farmers 
just  starting  out  particularly  need  adequate  credit. 

9.  The  gasoline  tax,  now  paid  by  farmers  to  the  federal  government, 
would  be  refunded  on  purchases  of  gasoline  used  on  farms. 
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There's  a  warm  welcome  ahead 
when  you  telephone  ahead 


When  you're  going  to  visit  out-of-town  friends,  make 
your  plans  before  you  leave— by  telephone. 

That  way  you  can  settle  all  the  details  of  your  trip 
—  how  you're  coming,  when  you'll  arrive,  how  long 
you'll  be  able  to  stay. 

It's  a  thoughtful,  considerate  thing  to  do.  And  it 
will  help  you  enjoy  your  visit  that  much  more. 

Telephoning  is  quick.  Easy.  Personal.  And  wher- 
ever you  call,  you'll  find  the  cost  is  low.  Why  not 
try  it  today? 


Mrs.  Kennedy's 
Five  Pounds 


of  Sugar 


-and  why  she  can't  always  have  it  shipped  by 
the  most  efficient  form  of  transportation 


Ding -ding -ding!  The  cash  register  at  the 
checkout  counter  is  busy  ringing  up  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  groceries.  A  sack  of  flour  —  three  cans 
of  peaches  —  five  pounds  of  sugar  — 

There's  more  than  food  included  in  every  price 
the  cash  register  rings  up.  There  are  distributing 
costs  —  including  freight  transportation.  Everything 
Mrs.  Kennedy  buys  —  whether  it's  sugar  or  a  new 
suite  of  furniture  —  must  be  shipped  to  her  home 
town  by  freight.  So  it's  Mrs.  Kennedy  who  pays  the 
freight  bill  when  the  cash  register  rings. 

It  is  to  keep  Mrs.  Kennedy's  freight  bill  —  and 
yours— as  low  as  possible  that  a  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  recommended  that  our 
national  transportation  policy  be  revised.  If  the 
whole  business  seems  remote  to  you,  maybe  it  will 
become  more  meaningful  if  we  tell  you  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  five  pounds  of  sugar. 


Let's  say  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  lives  in  St.  Louis.  A 

good  deal  of  the  sugar  sold  in  St.  Louis  comes  from 
New  Orleans,  where  it  is  refined.  Between  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  there  are  three  ways  of 
shipping  that  sugar  —  by  truck,  by  barge  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  by  railroad. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  the  railroads  between 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  find  that,  due  to  in- 
creased operating  efficiencies  they  can  reduce  their 
freight  rates  on  sugar  and  still  make  a  profit. 
Obviously,  the  reduced  rate  on  sugar  should  benefit 
everyone  involved  —  the  sugar  producers,  the  gro- 
cery stores,  and  finally,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  in  the  St.  Louis  area  like  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

But  the  proposed  rate  reduction  is  never  put 
through.  In  this  imaginary  but  representative  case, 
the  application  for  the  reduced  rate  may  be  held  up 
for  months  and  then  finally  denied  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  railroads  are  forced 
to  charge  a  higher  rate  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  reason,  taken  from  many  ICC  deci- 
sions,  is   that   the    reduced   railroad   rate   would 


"adversely  affect"  the  competing  forms  of 
transportation. 

In  short,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  government  regu- 
lation shields  the  other  forms  of  transportation 
from  railroad  competition  —  at  the  expense  o) 
Mrs.  Kennedy. 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  situation  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Cabinet  Committee's  recommendations 
for  revision  of  our  national  transportation  policy. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  "compre- 
hensive review  of  over-all  Federal  transportation 
policies  .  .  .  and  submit  recommendations."  The 
Committee  consisted  of  five  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  two  other  high  government 
officials  —  men  of  such  outstanding  national  stature 
that  any  suggestion  that  they  would  consider  only 
one  side  of  a  case  is  absurd. 

The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  its  members  after  intensive 
study,  during  which  the  views  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  were  given  full  consideration.  Among 
its  key  findings  and  recommendations  are: 

•  That  government  regulation  of  rates,  as  pres- 
ently applied,  frequently  denies  the  public 
the  benefits  of  the  most  efficient  form  of 
transportation  —  with  consequent  heavy 
financial  loss  to  the  entire  nation. 

•  That,  in  the  public  interest,  no  freight  rate 
should  be  kept  higher  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  merely  to  shield  some  other 
form  of  transportation  from  the  effects  of 
fair  competition. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  recommendations  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  every  form  of  transpor- 
tation, and  would  give  no  preferential  treatment 
either  to  railroads  or  their  competitors. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  recommendations,  if  en- 
acted, would  by  no  means  end  rate  regulation.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  still  have 
power  to  deny  proposed  rates  which  would  be 
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above  a  reasonable  maximum  or  below  a 
ble  minimum,  or  below  cost,  or  unjustly  disc 
to'ry.  Shippers  and  the  public  would  conti 
be  fully  protected  by  the  ICC  against  abuses ! 
kind  —  including  any  possibility  of  a  retu 
transportation  "rate  wars." 
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Each  and  every  kind  of  freight  would  con, 
"pay  its  way"  on  the  railroads,  which  woul 
be  permitted  to  carry  some  freight  at  a  los 


d  have  to  be  made  up  on  other  traffic.  Such  a 
lice  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  econom- 
af  common  sense,  and  of  the  United  States 
ment. 


would  he  the  widest  opportunity  for  all  forms 
importation  to  grow  and  prosper.  Each  form 
ansportation  has  its  own  natural  market  — 
Jse  each  has  certain  definite  advantages  over 
thers.  Cabinet  Committee  recommendations 


would  allow  transportation  management  the  right 
to  offer  the  most  efficient  service  possible  —  and 
shippers  and  the  public  the  right  to  choose.  Thus, 
the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  "fair  share" 
of  traffic  for  each  type  of  carrier  would  be  com- 
petition, rather  than  regulation. 

The  growing  public  support  for  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Committee's  report  results  from  the 
recognition  that  they  concern  not  transportation 


alone,  but  the  vital  interests  of  every  one  of  us.  In 
short,  Mrs.  Kennedy's  five  pounds  of  sugar  are 
your  five  pounds  of  sugar  —  and  they  represent 
everything  else  you  buy  as  well. 

•      *      •      •      • 

For  additional  information  on  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee report  and  how  it  affects  the  American 
consumer,  write  for  the  booklet,  "Why  Not  Let 
Competition  Work?'' 


1 
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DELTA  FLASHING 
POWER  lit. 

Flashing  red  light, 
top.  800-foot  spot- 
lite,  side.  Less  6V 
battery ....  $£93 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  famous  Delta 
electric  lanterns.  Look  'em  over 
carefully.  Notice  all  the  great  rishin' 
features.  Then  consider  the  features 
you  can't  see:  non-tarnishing  re- 
flectors—  heavy-gauge  metal  con- 
struction —  positive,  sure-fire 
switches  —  long  battery  life  —  per- 
fect light  patterns — brilliant  beams. 
Don't  take  chances.  Insist  on  Delta ! 


DELUXE 
SAFETY  LITE  S 

Bomb-shaped  bike 
lights.  One  red 
lens,  one  green. 
Less  two  lVi'  bat- 
teries   *3°° 


SUPER  ROCKET-RAY 

Uniquebike  light.  Red 
top  ornament.  Amber 
lens  reflector  button. 
Less  two  lVi '  batteries 


*2»o 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


OlltlNarOI    AND    WORLD'S    LARGEST   HODUCFI    OF 
UfCTKIC  LANTERNS  AND  ELECTRICAL  BICYCLE,  ACCESSORIES 


'Can't  stop  now,  girls.  I'll  phone  you 
tonight    and  tell    you    all    about    it' 


COUIER'S 


GREGORY  D'ALESSIO 


(Continued  from  page  73)  have  recommended  would  also  have  both  imme- 
diate and  long-time  effects.  Among  these  are  increased  pork  purchases,  the 
expanded  special  school-milk  program,  higher  support  prices  lor  soybeans 
and  flaxseed  in  1956,  exemption  of  durum  wheat  from  marketing  quotas, 
and  exemption  from  marketing  quotas  where  the  entire  production  of  wheat 
is  used  for  feed,  food  or  seed  on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced. 

On  this  last  point,  let  me  note  that  I  shall  continue  to  fight  against  pro- 
visions in  the  law  which  penalize  a  fanner  for  feeding  his  own  excess  wheat 
to  his  own  livestock.  For  many  years  farmers  in  the  South  have  grown  a 
little  wheat  to  improve  their  diets  and  provide  chicken  feed.  Now  the 
law  forbids  them  to  use  their  excess  allotment  wheat  on  their  own  farms. 
This  is  not  only  unjust,  it  is  plain  silly. 

On  other  provisions  too,  the  law  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  common 
sense.  A  filling-station  operator  in  a  Southern  state,  for  example,  planted 
a  few  rows  of  cotton  as  an  attraction  to  Northern  tourists.  He  put  up  signs: 
"Help  yourself  to  souvenirs."  He  was  not  selling  cotton;  he  was  in  no  sense 
in  the  cotton  market.  He  was  not  adding  an  ounce  of  cotton  to  commercial 
supplies.  Yet  he  was  fined  for  planting  cotton  illegally  because  he  had  no 
cotton  acreage  allotment. 

However,  these  are  minor  matters  which  need  regulation  but  are  dwarfed 
by  our  over-all  farm  plan  which  can  this  year  be  a  billion-dollar-plus  pro- 
gram, paid  for  partly  in  the  form  of  commodities  which  the  government 
already  owns.  It  will  reduce  by  many  millions  of  dollars  the  storage  costs 
on  government-held  surpluses.  In  about  eight  years  the  carrying  costs  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat  equal  the  value  of  the  wheat.  If  through  this  program  we 
could  work  off  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
each  year  for  the  next  three  years,  the  savings  in  carrying  costs  alone  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory  would  be  about  $400,000,000. 

In  1953  when  I  became  Secretary  and  surveyed  the  patchwork  price  sup- 
port program  I  had  inherited  and  was  expected  to  administer  for  the  welfare 
of  agriculture  and  the  nation,  1  thought  of  the  words  of  the  Master  as  re- 
lated by  Mark:  "No  man  also  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  gar- 
ment: else  the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  from  the  old,  and  the 
rent  is  made  worse." 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  of  1 954  was  not  patchwork.  It  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  sober,  bipartisan  attempt  to  work  out  a  sound  program.  But  no 
program  can  work  effectively  carrying  on  its  back  the  massive  surpluses 
this  country  has  accumulated. 

It  has  been  proposed  recently — I  hope  not  seriously — that  we  take  our 
agricultural  surpluses  out  to  sea  and  dump  them.  Such  an  offense  against 
a  bountiful  Providence  could  not  be  tolerated.  There  are  only  two  other 
alternatives:  to  sell  or  give  the  surpluses  away  overseas,  or  to  move  them 
somehow  into  the  domestic  market.  Both  these  courses  are  fraught  with 
difficulties.   There  simply  is  no  easy  way  to  unload  surpluses. 

The  83d  Republican  Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  give  us  a  more  effective  surplus-disposal 
tool,  and  we  have  used  it,  and  other  measures,  with  far  more  success  than 
most  people  know. 

Since  July  1,  1953,  as  1  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  moved  out  of  govern- 
ment storage  and  into  use  commodities  that  cost  over  $4,000,000,000.  With- 
out these  effective  disposal  operations,  the  CCC  inventory  of  farm  commodi- 
ties would  now  be  more  than  $10,000,000,000,  instead  of  $6,100,000,000. 

And  we  have  disposed  of  these  surpluses,  not  during  a  time  of  great 
world  demand  for  agricultural  commodities,  but  during  a  period  when 
agricultural  production  in  most  countries  was  relatively  high. 

Last  summer  I  appointed  a  full-time  general  sales  manager  to  co-ordinate 
and  push  all  CCC  commodity  disposal  operations.  (And  I  am  appointing 
an  agricultural  surplus  disposal  administrator  to  speed  up  activities  in  this 
entire  field.)  We  will  emphasize  sales  for  dollars,  and  we  hope  to  boost 
these  sales  considerably  through  good,  old-fashioned  American  salesman- 


Wore  so 
sure  you  I 


your 

first  packs 

an  us 


We're  so  sure  you'll  like 
Old  Briar  —  so  certain 
you'll  relish  this  rare  and 
aromatic  mixture  —  we'll 
treat  you  to  your  first  pack 
just  to  prove  it. 

Here's  all  you  do.  Buy  a  pack 
of  Old  Briar  at  your  dealer's. 
Enjoy  this  mellow  blend  of 
Burley,  Southern  Maryland, 
Flue-Cured  and  Latakia— 
right  down  to  the  last  puff. 
Then— send  the  empty  pouch 
to  United  States  Tobacco 
Company  and  we'll  return 
your  fifteen  cents.* 

So  get  a  pack  of  Old  Briar 
today.  Have  yourself  a  grand 
smoke  — on  us. 

*Exclusive  of  local  taxes.  Offer 
expires  December  31,  1956. 
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Opens  wide 
to  (et  you  dip 


Fills  without 
a  >ing(e  slip 


Folds  down 
neatly  till 
smoked 
completely 


'  M  PA  I 


UNITED    STATES     TOBACCO    C0I 
Oept.  A,  630  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  20.  N.Y. 
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ship.  But  there  will  be  no  slackening  of  our  efforts  to  move  our  surpluses 
into  all  available  outlets,  while  making  sure  as  required  by  law  that  govern- 
ment surpluses  will  not  be  thrown  on  the  market  here  at  home  and  upset 
regular  sales  by  agricultural  producers  and  processors. 

As  for  exports,  we  are  pushing,  and  we  will  continue  to  push,  an  aggres- 
sive sales  policy  with  all  the  vigor  we  can  command;  but  we  will  not  unduly 
disrupt  world  markets  for  other  free  nations.  We  will  not  "dump"  our 
surpluses  abroad. 

Our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  its  attaches  are  doing  a  fine  job  of 
building  up  export  trade.  But  world  trade  is  extremely  complex.  One  of 
our  representatives  went  to  the  Philippines  to  look  into  possibilities  for  sell- 
ing more  American  wheat  and  flour.  He  went  to  the  villages  and  little 
towns,  into  the  bakeshops  and  homes,  asking  people  about  their  use  of 
wheat,  bread,  rolls  and  baked  goods. 

In  one  village  he  found  an  elderly  grandmother  baking  bread  in  a  rather 
smoky  little  kitchen.  "Do  you  eat  bread  regularly?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "we  eat  bread  when  we  can't  get  rice.  We  want  to 
get  back  to  rice  as  soon  as  we  can." 

It  isn't  only  salesmanship  that  is  needed.  We  need  educational  work,  too, 
so  that  people  will  recognize  that  both  rice  and  wheat  are  good. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  ROAD  is  difficult  and  long,  we  are  making  progress. 
Agricultural  exports  were  up  7  per  cent  in  fiscal  1955  over  1954,  and  1 1  per 
cent  over  1953.  In  the  first  five  months  of  fiscal  1956,  farm  exports  were 
4  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  sales.  The  business  that  does  the  best  job  of 
marketing  forges  ahead.  The  beef  and  poultry  industries  have  shown  that 
aggressive  merchandising  can  get  results.  We  ate  more  eggs  and  broilers 
per  person  in  1954  and  1955  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  We  ate  more 
beef  per  person  than  in  any  other  of  the  past  50  years. 

Marketing,  however,  is  more  than  promotion.  In  Florida  during  recent 
years,  bumper  crops  of  citrus  fruits  have  been  harvested.  Such  harvests  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  plunged  growers  into  gloom.  Now,  however, 
bumper  crops  are  sold  on  the  natural  markets  or  safely  stored  in  cans  to 
keep  until  customers  buy  them.  What  brought  about  this  amazing  change? 
A  new  market  created  by  agricultural  research — the  thriving  and  fast- 
growing  frozen  concentrate  industry.  It  now  takes  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  Florida  orange  crop  for  frozen  juice. 

Research  has  recently  come  out  with  orange  powder.  You  add  water  and 
you  get  a  tasty,  nutritious  juice.  No  refrigeration  is  needed.  Powdered 
tomato  juice  has  also  been  developed.  And  science  is  close  to  a  satisfac- 
tory frozen  whole-milk  concentrate,  and  even  a  whole-milk  powder. 

We  must  push  research  into  consumer  preferences  and  desires. 

Many  American  women  spend  far  more  on  artificial  beauty  aids  than  they 
do  for  milk.  Now,  please  understand  that  I'm  all  for  beauty.  But  I  happen 
to  believe  that  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  is  itself  a  mighty  fundamental  beauty  aid. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  balance  a  little  more  favorable  to  agriculture. 

The  small  white  turkey  today  accounts  for  a  large  and  growing  propor- 
tion of  turkey  sales  because  it  gives  housewives  what  they  want.  On  the 
other  hand,  cotton  lost  most  of  its  tire-cord  market  to  rayon  and  nylon  be- 
cause it  was  outresearched  and  outpromoted  by  two  new  competitors. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  fast-growing  market  of  almost  3,000,000  new 
customers  a  year.  It  is  a  market  that  has  been  only  partly  tapped  by  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  responsive  market.  But  it  is  a  market  that  needs  to  be  educated 
to  the  value  of  good  nutrition — that  needs  to  be  stimulated — that  needs 
to  be  sold. 

We  know  that  the  worst-fed  member  of  most  families  is  the  teen-age  girl; 


"That'll  be  enough  of  your  talk,  stranger!" 

COIUEITS  TOM  HENDERSON 
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Magnavox  High  Fidelity 

custom-engineered 
in  fine  furniture 


New  AM-FM  tuner  utilizes  16  tubes 
(including  amplifier,  rectifiers  and  pre- 
cision tuning  eye).  Record  compen- 
sation switch. 


20  watt  balanced  amplifier  with  dual 
output  transformers,  for  undistorted, 
full-range  high  fidelity  reproduction. 


Precision  multi-speed  automatic  in- 
termix changer.  Patented  Pianissimo 
pickup.    Diamond  stylus. 


Two  12"  bass  speakers  with  heavy 
24  oz.  magnets  plus  a  wide-angle  high- 
frequency  horn. 


lrue  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  discovers  hid- 
den treasures  in  all  your  records.  For  only 
Magnavox  brings  you  perfected  sound  repro- 
duction throughout  the  entire  audible  fre- 
quency range. 

Today's  brilliant  recordings  demand  today's 
magnificent  Magnavox.  Only  then  will  you 
hear  each  performance  as  it  really  was  played 
— without  distortion  and  not  masked  by  lin- 
gering, "boomy"  bass  notes  or  shrill,  exag- 
gerated "highs". 

Ask  to  hear  one  of  your  favorite  recordings 
on  a  Magnavox  today.  For  more  complete 
information  on  High  Fidelity  write  for  free 
booklet  "For  Your  Finest  Hours".  Address: 
The  Magnavox  Company,  Dept.  70C,  Fort 
Wayne  4,  Indiana. 

The  Provincial  Serenade,  above,  in  warm-hued 
cherry  acoustical  cabinet,  $395.  High  Fidelity 
table  models  priced  from  only  $99.50.  Magnavox 
instruments  are  sold  directly  through  dealers 
carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  give  you 
service  and  satisfaction.  One  is  near  you.  It's 
worth  finding  his  name  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  telephone  book. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
the  magnificent 


Mt he  magnifi 
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Sound  your  Z...  enjoy 


GAS  ECONOMY  FOR  KEEPS 


because— 


Pennzoll  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

Can  motor  oil  really  increase  gasoline 
mileage?  Yes!  Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
prevents  deposits  from  forming 
in  combustion  chambers.  This 
eliminates  power-stealing  knock 
and  ping.  By  keeping  engines  clean, 
this  different  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  with  an  all-oil  body  makes 
every  drop  of  fuel  work  harder, 
unlocks  full  horsepower— not  for 
just  a  few  miles  after  an  oil 
change,  but  for  keeps. 
To  make  the  gasoline  you  use  take 
you  farther  on  every  tankful, 
get  Pennzoil  with  Z-7, 
The  Tough  Film®  oil,  in  the  exact 
seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 


IN  EVERY  STATE,  AT  DEALERS  WHO 

care  for  your  car 

MEMBER  PENN.  8RADE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSN.,  PERMIT  NO.  2,  Oil  CITY,  PA. 


/say,  pal 

HOW  CAN 
GET  A  BETTER 
C    INJECTOR 
I       BLADE? 


Say  "PAL"— it's  the  injector 
blade  that's  hollow  ground 
-get  20  for  only  59* 


Fits  ah  injector  razors 
perfectly 


«tw>i.j 


PRECISION      lASR/      PRODUCTS 


Also,  for  Double  and  Single  Edge  Blades... say  ''PAL"! 

Americon  Safety  Rater  Corporation 
In  Canada  Pal  Blades  are  made  by  Pal  Blade  Corporation  Ltd.,  Montreal 


the  best-fed  is  the  baby.  We  know  that  where  the  budget  is  somewhat 
strained,  the  wife  tends  to  skimp  on  her  own  diet.  We  know  that  in  families 
that  are  generally  well  supplied  with  protein,  the  homemaker  is  often  low 
or  on  the  border  line  in  protein  consumption.  We  know  that  many  home- 
makers — even  though  women  have  the  reputation  of  being  salad  eaters — 
could  improve  their  health,  their  beauty  and  their  figures  by  eating  more 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

RESEARCH  IS  A  VITAL  TOOL  in  this  attempt  to  improve  markets,  lower 
costs  and  provide  quality  products.  In  the  three  years  before  we  took  office, 
the  budget  for  agricultural  research  decreased  by  nearly  $2,000,000.  Since 
the  Eisenhower  administration  came  into  office,  research  appropriations 
to  aid  farmers  have  increased  by  nearly  $27,000,000.  And  the  Presi- 
dent's program  calls  for  another  25  per  cent  increase  in  funds  for  agricul- 
tural research. 

Farm  problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  one  program  method,  such  as  price 
supports  alone.  We  are  following  through  on  these  other  programs: 

In  the  past  two  years  fanners  and  ranchers  have  applied  more  soil  con- 
servation practices  than  in  any  previous  two  years  in  history. 

We  have  developed  a  program  for  upstream  protection  of  watersheds,  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  and  help  prevent  floods. 

We  have  given  independence  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
provided  for  farmer  control  of  this  agency — something  farmers  have 
wanted  for  years. 

Under  this  administration  we  have  had  the  biggest  expansion  of  grain 
storage  facilities  in  all  history.  We  have  helped  farmers  take  advantage  of 
the  storage-loan  program. 

The  rural-electrification  program  now  provides  more  power  to  farm  and 
rural  families  at  lower  costs  than  ever  before.  The  rural-telephone  pro- 
gram is  being  expanded  at  a  record  rate. 

We  extended  Social  Security  coverage  to  more  than  5,000,000  farm 
families  and  farm  workers. 

The  school-lunch  program  has  been  expanded  and  the  special  school- 
milk  program  was  started  in  which  nearly  9,000,000  children  took  part 
in  1954-'55. 

Now  I  have  had  people  tell  me:  "Yes,  your  program  is  right  in  theory, 
but  as  a  practical  matter,  it's  poor  politics."  I  firmly  believe  that  what  is 
right  is  good  politics. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  God  guided  the  founding  fathers  of  this  nation  to 
establish  a  constitutional  form  of  government  in  which  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  are  paramount.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this  is  a  land 
of  destiny  with  a  God-given  purpose  to  perform. 

To  fulfill  that  destiny,  we  must  be  strong — strong  socially,  economically 
and,  above  all,  spiritually  strong.  America  must  be  spiritually  sound  if  our 
free  way  of  life  is  to  endure.  There  is  no  other  way. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  take  leadership  in  recommending  programs  and 
policies  that  in  my  best  judgment  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  farmers  and 
all  our  people.  I  cannot  be  false  to  that  responsibility.  I  love  this  country. 
I  will  never  recommend  any  program  that  in  my  judgment  will  weaken 
our  American  way  of  life — so  help  me  God. 

And  so  I  say:  I  would  rather  be  right  than  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  both.  the  end 


"Has  anyone  ever  told  you  you're  beautiful?" 
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BRANNAN  on  the  Farm  Issue 


continued  from  page  27 

promise  to  farmers,  and  has  reversed  a  federal  farm  policy  based  on  twenty 
years  of  remarkably  successful  experience  in  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations. 

The  impact  of  this  reversal  upon  our  farmers  is  mirrored  in  the  chilly 
figures  published  by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  Be- 
tween 1952  and  1955,  the  annual  net  hum  income  fell  over  20>  per  cent 
from  $14,900,000,000  to  $10,770,000.000— although  the  output  of  farm- 
ers increased  by  8  per  cent.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  show  that 
during  these  same  three  years  and  as  a  result  of  this  decline  in  income. 
farmers'  indebtedness  almost  doubled.  The  value  of  their  inventories  of 
equipment  and  supplies  decreased  $7,000,000,000. 

Yet,  in  the  same  period,  corporate  profits  alter  taxes  climbed  32  per  cent, 
stockholders'  incomes  10  per  cent  and  stock  prices  33  per  cent. 

Abandonment  of  the  American  farmer  to  the  inexorable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  forces  which  manipulate  the  market  to  their  own 
ends  account  for  this  national  economic  freak.  These  are  the  same  forces 
that  broke  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  late  1920s  and  broke  the  nation  soon 
thereafter. 

THESE  FORCES  WERE  UNLEASHED  in  1953  by  implementation  of  the 
so-called  "flexible"  price  support  theory,  to  replace  the  full  parity  support 
program  which  was  the  objective  of  the  Democrats.  The  relative  merit  of 
these  two  conflicting  methods  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  raging  po- 
litical issue.  To  understand  it  at  all,  one  must  understand  the  terms  used. 

Parity  is  the  formula  by  which  the  relationship  between  the  selling  price 
of  farm  crops  and  their  cost  of  production  in  a  base  period  is  reflected  to  a 
current  date.  The  parity  ratio  of  prices  of  all  farm  crops  stood  at  100  in 
October,  1952.  It  has  steadily  declined  to  80  per  cent  in  December,  1955. 

An  overly  simplified  definition  might  go  like  this:  if  a  bushel  of  wheat 
sold  for  enough  to  buy  a  work  shirt  in  1939  (or  whatever  the  base  period) 
it  should  sell  for  enough  to  buy  a  work  shirt  now.  As  the  price  of  fertilizer, 
machinery,  gasoline  and  other  commodities  farmers  must  buy  goes  up,  the 
parity  formula  dictates  that  the  price  of  the  farm  crops  produced  through 
use  of  these  commodities  shall  go  up.  If  costs  go  down,  the  parity  price  also 
goes  down. 

Hence,  the  parity  formula  is  not  "rigid."  It  is  truly  flexible  in  relation  to 
costs  of  production. 

Neither  is  parity  high.  By  its  very  definition,  parity  means  fair  and 
equitable.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  parity  is  100  per  cent  of  fair.  No  farm 
crop,  except  wool  (106  per  cent),  is  supported  at  higher  than  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  Major  farm  commodities  such  as  cattle  and  hogs  have  never  been 
supported. 

"High  rigid"  is  a  totally  deceptive  phrase — a  Republican  shibboleth  used 
interchangeably  with  phrases  like  "creeping  socialism,"  "regimentation," 
"dream  world,"  and  many  others  you've  heard  which  have  no  real  meaning. 

This  confusion  over  price  supports  is  compounded  by  confusion  over 
farm  surpluses.  The  price  support  mechanism  was  not  intended  to  and  can- 
not control  production. 

Yet  much  of  the  confusion  about  price  supports  and  surpluses  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Republican  party's  introduction  of  the  "flexible  price  support" 
proposal.  Its  proponents  start  with  the  premise  that  surpluses  of  farm 
products  have  been  created  by  the  price  support  program  they  erroneously 
describe  as  "high  rigid."  Thus,  it  follows,  they  contend,  that  government 
supports  must  be  withdrawn  or  reduced  to  whatever  lower  levels  are  neces- 
sary to  discourage  production. 

They  also  maintain  that  lower  prices  to  farmers  will  result  in  cheaper 
food  for  consumers,  and  because  the  amount  which  may  be  borrowed  is 
reduced,  government  costs  will  likewise  go  down. 

Let's  consider  the  first  point — that  by  reducing  support  prices  we  can  re- 
duce production.  Our  own  history  reveals  the  absurdity  of  this  notion.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1932,  the  price  of  wheat,  along  with  most  other  agricultural 
products,  dropped  drastically,  until  in  1932  it  reached  the  all-time  low  of 
25  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  in  1932, 
American  farmers  planted  more  acres  to  wheat  than  they  had  planted  in 
any  previous  year  in  our  history.  Total  plantings  of  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts during  these  same  years  followed  a  similar  pattern.  Farmers  planted 
frantically  in  the  hope  of  holding  up  total  income  by  having  more  to  sell. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  experience  of  the  Hoover  days  was  not  typical. 
To  them  I  say,  examine  the  record  of  what's  happened  to  agricultural  output 
since  the  Eisenhower  administration  decided  to  cut  production  of  price- 
supported  crops  by  lowering  the  level  of  support. 

In  March,  1954,  the  price  support  on  milk  was  reduced  from  90  to  75  per 
cent  of  parity,  but  by  the  end  of  1955  the  annual  production  of  milk  had 
increased  by  9  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  to  consumers  had  ad- 
vanced 1  Vz  cents  to  2  cents  a  quart,  and  the  government's  costs  and  losses 
have  amounted  to  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

In  the  same  year,  the  price  floor  for  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soy- 
beans and  several  other  crops  was  lowered  by  20  per  cent  below  the  1 952 
levels.    However,  the  annual  production  of  these  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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Some  spark  plugs  are  designed  for  low  speeds . 
Some  spark  plugs  are  designed  for  high  speeds 


ONLY  POWER  TIP 

"FIRES  UP"  YOUR  ENGINE 
AT  ALL  SPEEOS ! 


AUTDUTC 

ffrtMn 


Up  until  now,  you  have  had  no  choice  but 

to  use  conventional  type  spark  plugs  in  a 

modern  overhead-valve  engine.  But  what  present 

day  engines  really  need  is  a  new  design  spark 

plug  that  can  operate  efficiently  at  bolh  high 

and  low  speeds. 

Now  there  Is  such  a  plug  I 

It's  the  new  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug 

with  Power  Tip.  The  power  tip  extends  down 

into  the  heart  of  the  combustion  chamber 

for  more  even  and  complete  ignition  of  the  fuel 

mixture.  Let  Power  Tip  "fire  up"  your  car's 

engine  to  deliver  top  performance  and 

economy  at  all  speeds. 


IS  YOUR  CAR  LISTED  HERE?  If  so,  you  need  the  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug  with  Power  Tip,  as 
proved  by  actual  road  tests  at  all  speeds.  It  fits  all  these  cars  with  overhead-valve  engines  using  14  mm. 
plugs.  So  see  your  nearest  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  Dealer  for  Auto- Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plugs  with  Power 
Tip  for  these  fine  cars . . .  Buick,  Cadillac,  Chevrolet,  Chrysler,  DeSoto,  Dodge,  Ford,  Hudson,  Imperial, 
Lincoln,  Mercury,  Nash,  Oldsmobile,  Packard,  Plymouth,  Pontiac  and  Studebaker. 


||||||  ■■■IBB       RESISTOR    SPARK    PLUG    WITK 

AUTO-LITE  power  tip 

Auto-Lite    manufactures   over   400   products,    including   Spark    Plugs,    Batteries,    Wire   and 
Cable  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  .  .  .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Collier's  is  proud  to  announce  a  se 
The  American  Tradition.  This  tradit 
meaning,  the  American  past  is  a  fascinat 
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:icles  that  recreates  the  most  significant 


chapters  of 


>ur  story,  for  glittering  with  pageantry  and  possessed  of  enormous 
to  the  American  present.  To  tell  this  story,  Collier's  has  enlisted 


mv  land  . . .  men  whose 
elfc  in  all  its  romance  and 


imagination  and  learning 
significance.  Beginning  in 


[|ip  Van  Doren  Stern  writes  about  Abraham  Lincoln's 
to  Richmond.  In  the  months  to  come,  James  D.  Horan, 
imager,  J.  Frank  Dobie,  Wallace  Stegner,  Walter  Edmonds, 
rl  Schriftgiesser  and  many  others  will  write  of  the  men, 

the  events  and  the  forces  that  have  shaped  America.  Read 

this  exciting  new  series  in  Collier's... starting  next  issue! 
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IT'S  A  SCIENTIFIC  FACT!  3  out  of  every  5  television  sets 
now  in  use  have  light -deficient  pictures  that  can  be  raised 
to  1956  set  performance  with  new  General  Electric  Tubes. 

3-year-old  TV  with  new  G-E 
tubes  beats  a  1956  model  in 
light-meter  picture  test" 


ELECTRONIC  LIGHT  METER  recently  tested  two  TV  sets  equipped  with  ordinary  tubes, 
with  studio  camera  focused  on  still  picture  for  uniformity.  Proved  up  to  60%  of 
the  brightness  and  50%  of  picture  contrast  were  lost  on  the  1953  TV  set. 


SERVICE  TECHNICIAN  installs  a  new  "100  Series"  G-E  Aluminized  Tube  in  the  '53 
set — tests  receiving  tubes,  replaces  weak  ones  with  new  General  Electric  Service- 
Designed  tubes.  Now  same  light  meter  proves  the  3-year-old  set  outperforms  the 
1956  television  with  its  non-aluminized  picture  tube. 

Look  for  the  RED  SEAL— symbol  of  quality 


A  G-E  Aluminized  Picture  Tube  with  the 
easy-to-identify  red  seal  can  give  your 
TV  1956  performance.  Enjoy  "Daylight 
Power"  viewing — shades  up  by  day — lights 
on  at  night.  Your  neighborhood  TV  service 
technician  can  arrange  convenient  payment 
terms  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  every  TV 
and  radio  you  own.  Ask  for  his  low-cost 
"Tune-Up  Special"  today.  General  Electric 
Company,  Tube  Dept.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


7^-ogress  Is  Our  Most  important  Product 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


(Continued  from  page  79)  commodities  in  1955  increased  by  30  per  cent  or 
more  above  the  annual  production.  Indeed,  the  increase  for  barley  was  71 
per  cent  and  for  grain  sorghums  73  per  cent  over  the  1952  output.  And 
again  government  costs  rose  sharply  because  of  the  doubling  of  the  storage 
rates  paid  by  the  government  on  an  increased  volume  of  grain. 

What  about  the  second  point?  Have  reduced  support  prices  benefited 
the  consumer?  The  answer  is:  Hardly  at  all.  Indeed,  while  farmers'  net 
returns  were  plunging  down  26  per  cent,  the  consumer  food  prices  have 
eased  off  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  explanation  for  this  anomalous  condition 
is  quite  simple:  although  farmer  income  has  declined,  the  prices  charged  by 
packers  and  wholesalers  have  not.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
retail  food  dollar  has  shrunk  to  38  cents,  the  smallest  share  he  has  received 
since  the  1930s.  (As  recently  as  1952,  his  share  was  51  cents.)  Yet  the 
last  quarter  of  1955  was  the  most  profitable  in  recent  years  for  food 
processors. 

By  comparing  the  cost  of  operating  the  farm  price  support  program  be- 
fore and  after  Inauguration  Day,  1953,  one  sees  another  explanation  for 
the  continuance  of  high  consumer  food  prices.  The  increases  in  costs  since 
the  Republicans  took  over  have  been  alarming.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's figures  show  that  the  cost  of  supporting  the  price  of  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  dairy  products  from 
1938,  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  law,  through  1952,  was  $168,800,000. 
In  startling  contrast,  the  Eisenhower  administration  has  spent  $918,900,000 
in  three  years  to  maintain  a  lower  price  floor  under  the  same  commodities. 

THIS  ENORMOUS  DIFFERENCE  is  due  partly  to  the  voluntary  increases 
in  the  rates  paid  for  the  storage  of  government  grain — from  5.7  cents  per 
bushel  in  1952  to  1 1  cents  in  1954 — and  corresponding  increases  in  storage 
payment  for  other  products.  And  the  effect  of  these  rate  increases  was 
greatly  sharpened  by  the  administration's  failure  to  push  government  stocks 
for  sale  in  the  normal  world  markets,  or  to  utilize  them  for  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  school  lunch. 

But  why,  ask  many  people,  does  agriculture  need  protection?  Is  it  dif- 
ferent from  other  basic  industries?  Yes,  it  is.  It  cannot  be  operated  like 
any  other  industrial  enterprise,  and  no  other  is  so  vulnerable. 

The  sheer  geography  of  our  agriculture  makes  it  impossible  for  farmers 
either  to  organize  and  thereby  control  the  marketing  of  any  important  crop, 
or  to  strike  against  the  food  processors. 

Nor  can  the  farmer  afford  to  speculate  when  his  crop  is  ready  for  market. 
It  almost  always  represents  his  full  year's  work — his  investment  of  labor, 
capital  and  what  he  could  borrow — and  he  must  get  his  money  out  of  it 
promptly  to  stay  in  business.  Rare  is  the  farmer  who  can  store  his  harvest 
and  take  a  chance  on  what  that  crop  will  be  worth  four  or  five  months  later. 
Moreover,  not  all  crops  are  storable.  Some  are  highly  perishable.  But  in 
any  case,  the  harvesttime  supply  reaching  the  market  far  exceeds  the  imme-| 
diate  demand,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  supply  for  a  whole  year. 

Why  not  just  grow  enough  food,  so  that  supply  would  match  demand  and| 
thus  maintain  farm  prices  at  fair  levels,  as  our  heavy  industries  do?  Obvi- 
ously farms  are  not  like  factories.  An  acre  planted  to  wheat  gives  only  lim- 
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"Yeah,  he's  my  lookout  man.  You  . 
can  tell  him  for  me  he's  fired!" 
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It's  good  to  have  a  social  drink 

at  the  end  of  the  day.  It's  best  if  it's  made  with 

Seagram's  7  Crown... American  whiskey  at  its  finest. 

Say  Seagrams  and  be  Sure 

AGRAM- DISTILLERS    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK    CITY.    BLENDED     WHISKEY.    86.8     PROOF.    65%     GRAIN    NEUTRAL    SPIRITS, 


The  Early  Christians 
NEVER  SAW  THE 


For  60  years  or  more  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  New  Testament  was  only  in 
the  process  of  being  written. 

It  was  obviously,  therefore,  not  avail- 
able for  the  instruction  and  conversion 
of  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians. 
Indeed,  millions  of  them  became  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Church  . . .  and  thousands 
died  martyrs  to  their  faith  . . .  before  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
completed. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  determination 
until  the  fourth  century  as  to  which 
writings  were  to  be  accepted  as  inspired. 
This  was  done  by  the  Catholic  Church 
when  Pope  Damasus,  in  the  year  382, 
caused  the  list  of  inspired  Scriptures 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  the  Council  of 
Carthage  15  years  later  proclaimed  the 
canon  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

But  even  then  there  was  no  mass 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  for  all  copies 
had  to  be  made  by  hand.  A  general 
distribution  became  possible  only  with 
the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

If  Christ  had  intended  a  book  to  be 
the  sole  authority  for  His  teaching, 
would  He  have  allowed  centuries  to 
pass  . . .  and  hundreds  of  millions  to  die 
. . .  before  making  it  available?  If  the 
very  souls  of  men  depended  upon  this 
book,  would  He  not  have  worked  a 
miracle  of  multiplication  as  He  did 
with  the  loaves  and  fishes? 

Catholics,  of  course,  share  with  other 
Christians  a  deep  reverence  for  Holy 
Scripture.  And  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  this  were  not  so,  for  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  custodian  and  preserver  of 
the  Bible  and  Christianity's  official  wit- 
ness to  its  inspired  authorship.  But  for 
Catholics,  the  rule  of  faith  is  as  it  was 
for  St.  Paul:  ". . .  the  church  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth" 
(I  Timothy,  3:15). 

Jesus,  as  all  Christians  know,  wrote 
nothing.  Nor  did  He  instruct  the  Apos- 


tles to  do  so.  But  He  did  command  them 
to  teach,  and  He  gave  them  divine 
authority  to  do  so. .  ."As  the  Father  has 
sent  me,  I  also  send  you"  ( John  20:21); 
and  "He  who  hears  you,  hears  me;  and 
he  who  rejects  you,  rejects  me"  (Luke 
10:16).  And  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  the  Apostles  or- 
dained successors  to  carry  on  their  teach- 
ing. 

Some  say  that  Holy  Scripture  is  clear, 
complete  and  the  only  infallible  source 
of  God's  truth.  But  John  the  Apostle 
reminds  us  that  if  all  the  things  Christ 
did  were  to  be  written,  "not  even  the 
world  itself  could  hold  the  books  that 
would  have  to  be  written." 

If  you  love  the  Bible,  and  want  to 
know  more  about  its  origin,  history  and 
authority,  write  today  for  a  free  pam- 
phlet. It  will  be  sent  without  cost  or 
obligation  ...  in  a  plain  wrapper . . .  and 
nobody  will  call  on  you.  Just  ask  for 
Pamphlet  No.  C-13. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled;  "But 

Can  It  Be  Found  In  The  Bible?"  C-13 
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Now!  Get  rid  of  Athletes  Foot 
...  and  block  its  return ! 

Quinsana  Powder  heals  raw,  red  cracks  between  toes,  painlessly! 


Kill  the  fungi  that  cause  itch- 
ing, peeling  Athletes  Foot  with 
painless,  effective  Mennen 
Quinsana.  This  amazing  pow- 
der gets  rid  of  Athletes  Foot. 
Used  regularly,  Quinsana  actu- 
ally blocks  its  return! 

Quinsana 's    gentle    powder- 
action  goes  to  work  instantly, 


painlessly  .  .  .  even  in  raw,  red 
cracks  between  toes.  Its  germ 
killing  powder  barrier  soothes 
as  it  protects.  Peeling,  mad- 
dening itch  disappears.  Hot, 
tired,  aching  feet  become  cool 
and  comfortable  again!  Your 
feet  feel  wonderful!  At  all  drug 
counters  50£  tax  free. 
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ited  assurance  of  the  normal  yield  next  fall.  We  can't  end  a  drought.  We 
can't  prevent  floods  or  the  heartbreaking  hailstorm  that  may  strike  a  bounti- 
ful field  the  day  before  harvest  is  to  begin.  We  can't  fully  control  insects 
and  plant  disease. 

Suppose  the  nation's  wheat  farmers  planted  what  seemed  to  be  just 
enough  acres  to  supply  America's  needs,  plus  exports,  plus  seed  for  next 
year's  crop.  And  suppose  then  we  suffered  a  crop  failure  resulting  in  a  na- 
tional wheat  shortage.  The  effect  on  the  domestic  economy  of  such  a 
scarcity  would  be  catastrophic,  and  relations  with  our  foreign  neighbors 
would  be  seriously  prejudiced. 

The  person  hit  the  hardest  in  such  a  circumstance  would  be  the  consumer. 
The  only  assurance  of  reasonable  prices  for  the  American  consumer  lies  in 
a  continuing  abundance  of  supply.  Whenever  a  scarcity  of  food  occurs — as 
it  usually  does  during  a  war — prices  shoot  up,  black  markets  flourish,  and 
controls  such  as  OPA,  food  stamps  and  ration  books  result. 

Thus,  it  isn't  difficult  to  understand  why  no  Congress  has  ever  given  seri- 
ous thought  to  repealing  our  basic  farm  price  support  legislation  since  its 
enactment  in  1938.  Except  for  the  short-lived  Republican  Congress  which 
in  1948  threatened  to  cripple  the  law  by  tampering  with  its  grain  storage 
provisions,  and  the  most  recent  and  equally  short-lived  Republican  Congress 
with  its  so-called  flexible  price  support  amendment  of  1 954,  every  Congress 
has  attempted  to  improve  the  law  and  make  it  more  workable. 

BRIEFLY,  HERE  IS  HOW  federal  price  supports  have  worked  up  to  now 
for  the  producers  of  storable  crops  such  as  cotton  and  corn: 

If  the  farmer  finds  the  price  offered  on  the  open  market  at  harvesttime  less 
than  the  government  support  level  as  fixed  by  the  parity  formula,  he  may 
borrow  100  per  cent  of  the  government's  support  price.  The  farmer  signs  a 
note  drawing  interest  at  ZVi  per  cent  and  pledges  his  crop  as  collateral. 

Once  this  crop  is  under  loan,  the  farmer  has  until  the  next  harvest  to  re- 
deem. This  he  will  do  if  the  market  price  goes  up  to  the  point  where  he  can 
profit  by  paying  back  the  borrowed  money  plus  interest  and  storage  charges 
and  then  selling  the  crop  or  feeding  it  to  his  own  hogs  or  cattle.  If  he 
doesn't  redeem  it  before  the  next  harvest,  the  farmer  surrenders  the  collat- 
eral (his  crop)  to  the  government  and  his  note  is  canceled. 

Perishable  commodities  like  milk  are  bought  in  the  form  of  butter, 
cheese  or  dry  milk  at  the  support  price.  The  government  then  holds  these 
products  for  resale,  if  necessary,  to  the  trade  during  the  low-producing 
seasons.  It  may  also  distribute  surplus  dairy  products  to  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions. 

The  men  who  framed  this  farm  program  anticipated  surpluses.  And 
they  furnished  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  device  for  releasing 
the  government  from  excessive  costs  whenever  genuine  surpluses  of  a 
price-supported  crop  developed. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  felt  that  a  surplus  of  a  price-supported  crop 
has  accumulated,  he  has  been  authorized  to  schedule  a  referendum  in  which 
all  growers  of  that  commodity  are  invited  to  vote  to  decide  whether  they  will 
accept  production  and  marketing  controls — in  the  form  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas — with  continued  price  support,  or  whether 
they  will  raise  and  market  their  crops  free  of  any  restrictions  and  without 
price  supports. 

In  most  cases,  farmers  have  overwhelmingly  elected  to  cut  production 
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"You  can't  do  this  to  mel   Don't  think  for  one  minute  that 
you're  dealing  with  the  average,  run-of-the-mill-type  goon!" 

COLLIER'S  JOHN  GALLAGHER 


Collier's  for  April  13,  1956 
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Comfort . . .  when  minutes  seem  like  hours! 


20-minute  bus  ride  in  a  standing  position  seems  to  abuse  a  man's  feet  more  than  two  hours  of 
talking.  Yet  the  happy  standee  shown  above  weathers  sudden  stops  and  abrupt  turns  completely 
elaxed  and  comfortable.  He  is  standing  in  Johnsonian  Guide-Steps,  shoes  designed  to  fit  the  feet 
n  action,  whether  the  shoes  are  moving  or  not!  Think  this  is  unusual?  Not  when  you  consider 
hat  more  than  30  years  of  research  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foot  measurements  went 
nto  their  design.  You'll  find  Johnsonian  Guide-Steps'  price  is  unusual,  too  . .  .  only  $Q95      $1  095 


Drop  us  a  line  . . .  we'll  send  your 

dealer's  name  and  a  booklet  that 

tells  all  about  the  years  of  research 

behind  the  Guide-Step  principle. 


A    PRODUCT    OF  JENDICOTI    JOHNSON 

GUIDE-STEP 


NDICOTT     JOHNSON     CORPORATION      •      ENDICOTT      1  ,    N.    Y.     • 


Johnsonian  Jr.  Guide-Steps  also  available  In  some  styles 

ST.    LOUIS     2,    MO.     •      NEW     YORK      13,    N.Y. 


• 
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and  maintain  the  floor  under  prices.  Excellent  use  has  been  made  of  this 
authority  by  the  government  and  tobacco  growers  after  our  export  markeis 
were  substantially  lost  following  World  War  II.  Production  has  been  re- 
duced  almost  50  per  cent  with  minimum  damage  to  farmers  and  nominal 
expense  to  the  government. 

the  decision  of  the  present  administration  to  rely  upon  lowered  prices 
to  reduce  production  of  supported  crops  and  to  make  only  halfhearted  use 
of  this  production-  and  marketing-controls  authority  accounts  in  major  part 
for  the  current  turmoil. 

IT  MAY  SEEM  IMPRUDENT  for  me  again  to  offer  suggestions  on  how 
best  to  solve  the  current  farm  problem.  In  1949, 1  was  called  upon,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  offer  suggestions  for  improving  and  readapting  our 
farm  programs  for  greater  effectiveness  in  a  prospective  peacetime  era,  and, 
you  may  recall,  my  views  were  termed  "nuts,"  "stupid,"  "socialistic"  and 
"moral  bankruptcy"  among  other  things,  by  the  Republican  hierarchy.  Yet 
the  two  most  controversial  of  these  suggestions  have  now  been  embraced  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Perhaps  this  is  why  1  again  venture  to  offer 
proposals  which  I  believe  can  do  most  to  repair  effectively  the  gross  damage 
wrought  these  past  three  years. 

Let  me,  however,  make  it  clear  that  the  present  deplorable  farm  situation 
need  not  have  happened.  It  was  preventable  by  prompt,  aggressive  and 
sympathetic  application  of  the  laws  and  administrative  policies  that  during 
the  20  previous  years  had  lifted  farmers  along  with  the  rest  of  our  people 
out  of  the  great  depression. 

Twice  during  the  Truman  administration  there  was  a  greater  annual 
production  of  hogs  than  in  1955.  Yet  on  neither  occasion  did  the  price 
fall  to  such  disastrous  levels.  Nor  did  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
remedial  action  taken  on  these  occasions  remotely  approach  the  sums  now 
being  spent  totally  ineffectively. 

The  first  two  points  of  my  nine-point  farm  program  (see  box  on  these  two 
pages)- — ending  flexible  price  supports  and  starting  production  payments — 
are  all-essential,  and  indeed  the  third  point — revitalizing  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  credit  program — is  dependent  upon  them.  There  is  little 
use  in  loaning  farmers  funds  to  produce  crops  for  a  market  controlled  by 
the  flexible  price  support  theory;  they  probably  will  never  earn  enough  to 
pay  back  such  a  loan. 

Points  five,  six  and  seven  indicate  constructive  methods  of  disposing  of 
our  surplus  crops.   Giving  school  children  a  free  pint  of  milk  a  day  is  in 


The  Bran 


Here  are  Mr.  Brannan's  proposals  for  solving  current  farm  prob- 
lems, outlined  especially  for  Collier's  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  President  Truman's  Cabinet: 

1.  The  theory  of  flexible  price  supports  should  be  permanently 
stricken  from  the  law  and  100  per  cent  of  parity  for  the  commodities 
which  contribute  substantially  to  farm  income  re-established  as  the 
objective  of  our  farm  price  support  programs.  The  administration  of 
this  and  related  commodity  programs  should  be  returned  to  demo- 
cratically elected  farmer  committeemen. 

2.  Full  and  early  authorization  of  the  production  payment  method 
for  the  support  of  dairy  products,  beef,  pork  and  other  perishable 
commodities  is  again  recommended. 

3.  A  revitalization  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  credit  pro- 
gram should  be  promptly  instituted. 

4.  A  limit  should  be  fixed  on  the  amount  of  federal  funds  which  can 
be  loaned  to  one  farm  enterprise  for  price  support  purposes,  so  that 
industrial-type  farming  will  not  be  aided  by  public  funds. 


effect  an  expansion  of  the  school-lunch  program  and  would  not  only  wipe    ->r 
out  the  unreal  but  highly  publicized  "dairy  surplus"  immediately,  but  would 
call  for  an  increase  in  annual  milk  production  equal  to  twice  this  so-called 
surplus. 

The  use  of  our  food  supplies  to  implement  foreign  policy,  point  seven,  is     >"l 
obvious  when  we  note  that  Communism  has  made  its  greatest  gains  in  areas 
of  poverty,  starvation  and  distress.   We  ship  billions  of  dollars  abroad  in    si» 


v.v 


rm  Program 


The  federal  government  should  be  authorized  to  initiate  a  pro- 
im  giving  every  school  child  through  the  twelfth  grade  a  free  pint 

milk  each  day — this  to  be  done  as  soon  as  our  available  supply 
irmits.  This  would  end  the  unreal  "dairy  surplus." 

I  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  sell  surplus 
|ods  to  those  of  our  senior  citizens  and  others  forced  by  low  in- 
I  imes  to  live  on  a  substandard  diet.  These  foods  should  be  sold  at 
ices  they  can  afford. 

Our  government  should  greatly  expand  the  use  of  our  abundant 
od  supplies  to  encourage  and  support  free  peoples  everywhere. 

The  conservation  acreage  reserve  proposals,  flatly  rejected  until 
cently  by  President  Eisenhower's  administration,  should  be 
omptly  instituted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  local  and 
1  civil-defense  authorities,  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
j.-ing  essential  food  reserves  in  or  close  to  our  towns  and  cities  in 
e  event  of  enemy  attack. 


uilitary  equipment  to  resist  the  spread  of  Communism,  and  we  give  millions 
t  dollars  and  loan  additional  millions  for  industrial  improvements  in 

iendly  nations  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  and  world  peace.  Cer- 
|  inly,  we  must  continue  these  encouragements  to  free  peoples.    But  our 

od  supplies  are  even  more  powerful  weapons  in  resisting  the  ideological 
I  roads  of  Communism.  While  we  cannot  feed  all  the  hungry  people  in  the 
orld,  we  can  show  them  that  American  bounty  will  be  shared  to  the  fullest 
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extent  possible,  and — more  important — we  can  give  them  real  hope  that 
they  can  learn  to  use  their  land  to  eliminate  starvation  and  malnutrition. 

Another  vital  program — the  conservation  acreage  reserve — can  be  safely 
established  when  we  have  produced  more  of  a  particular  food  commodity 
than  we  can  use  at  home  or  to  fight  Communism  abroad.  Congress  should 
be  authorized  to  lease  presently  "unneeded"  acres  from  farmers.  These 
rentals  should  assure  the  farmer  of  an  income  from  this  land  no  lower  than 
the  value  of  its  historic  annual  average  production  at  the  equivalent  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity.  The  lease  should  recognize  the  interest  of  tenants  and 
require  the  observance  of  all  sound  soil  conservation  practices.  For  the  only 
public  interest  which  could  justify  and  support  such  rental  payments  would 
be  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  those  lands  for 
future  use.  Perhaps  some  of  these  lands  should  revert  to  limber  if  that 
should  be  disclosed  to  be  their  most  efficient  use.  This  country  continues  to 
cut  its  timber  twice  as  fast  as  replacement  trees  are  growing. 

IT  IS  TO  BE  NOTED  that  conservation  acreage  reserve  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent concept  from  the  "acreage  reserve"  portion  of  the  recent  "soil  bank" 
proposal  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  Its  purpose  is  conservation  of 
resources  against  the  day  when  our  ever-expanding  population  will  come 
to  depend  upon  these  lands  for  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  "soil  bank" 
proposal  contemplates  voluntary  participation  by  farmers  in  reducing  pro- 
duction. The  inducement  to  the  farmer  for  reducing  production  is  to  give 
him  the  current  market  value  of  the  crop  as  established  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  or  by  the  flexible  theory  of  price  supports.  Using  "the  surplus 
to  reduce  the  surplus"  is  an  empty  phrase  which  will  neither  result  in  de- 
creasing the  alleged  surplus,  provide  food  for  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices,  nor  stop  the  many  thousands  of  farm  liquidations  now  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  is  comparable  to  cutting  both  wages  and  hours  at  the  same  time 
because  the  factory  worker  increased  his  output  per  man-hour. 

Let  nobody  deny  the  need  for  continuing  an  adequately  broad  farm  pro- 
gram. I  mean,  specifically,  one  with  a  reasonable  assurance  to  the  farmer 
of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  his  unique  contribution.  Until 
we  have  such  a  program,  a  major  group  of  our  finest  and  most  necessary 
citizens  will  have  to  live  on  a  standard  beneath  the  rest  of  the  population, 
many  in  acute  distress,  many  ruined  and  forcibly  detached  from  their  way 
of  life.  This  could  bring  disaster  to  all  of  us,  as  in  fact  such  a  situation 
was  the  forerunner  and  a  weighty  cause  of  the  disaster  that  struck  our 
country  in  the  1930s.  the  end 


IT'S  CLEAN  OIL  MONTH 


Change  OH  and  Filter  NOW! 

Regular  oil  changes  and  new  FRAM  Oil  Filter  Cartridges  will  he 
save  your  engine's  pep,  power  and  life  for  years.  FRAM  keeps 
your  engine  clean  .  .  .  traps  deadly  abrasives  as  small  as  one 
micron  (.000039")  in  size,  yet  will  not  remove  detergents. 

There's  a  FRAM  Cartridge  individually  engineered  for  your 
engine  — sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Get  it  at  your 
FRAM  dealer  now,  during  FRAM  Clean  Oil  Month. 


OIL  •  AIR  •  FUEL  •  WATER 

FILTERS 


FRAM  CORPORATION 
Providence   16,  R, 
From  Canada  ltd 
Stratford,  Ont. 
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MOVIE    CARTOON    BECOMES    KEY    WEAPON    IN    FIGHT 
TO  STOP  DETERIORATION   OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS 

ACTION  vs.  slums 


AT  RIGHT  is  one  of  the  Devil's  most  valued  workmen.  He's  a  project 
-  supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Urban  Destruction,  and  nothing  makes 
him  happier  than  to  have  folks  let  their  houses  and  neighborhoods  slowly 
fall  apart  until  a  beautiful  residential  area  becomes  a  slum.  It  may  take  a 
generation,  but  it's  worth  waiting  for,  this  sinister  fellow  believes. 

That's  the  theme  of  "Man  of  Action,"  an  animated  color  cartoon  pro- 


duced by  Transfilm  for  ACTION,  The  American  Council  to  Improve  Our 
Neighborhoods,  and  contributed  as  a  public  service  by  the  Continental  Can 
Company.  The  cartoon  is  a  key  tool  in  the  drive  of  the  national  citizens'  or- 
ganization to  stop  the  deterioration  of  America's  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
Man  of  Action  is  available  on  free  loan  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Dept.  C-4,  Association  Films  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


HERO'S    HOUSE,    NEGLECTED,    CAN    LEAD   TO   SLUM    AREAS   AND   CONDITIONS    LIKE   THESE   THAT   THE    DEVIL'S    DISCIPLE   SHOWS    IN    TOUF 
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CHIMNEY    FALLEN,    OFFICIALS   APOLOGIZE.    COMMITTEES    FORM    TO   CATCH    HOUSING    TROUBLE   SPOTS.    DEVIL    KEEPS    POPPING    U 


WE    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DESTROY/'    HE   GLOATS.      "PEOPLE    DO    IT    FOR    US,    AND    IT'S   ALL    PREDICTED    RIGHT    HERE    IN    MY    NOTEBOOK" 


-■     HE    LOSES.    NOTEBOOK    FORETELLS  COLLAPSE    OF   BIG   CHIMNEY    IN    HOGAN'S   ALLEY.    HERO    RUNS   TO    WARN    INHABITANTS 


ACTION    WORKS.    AND    NEIGHBORHOODS    IMPROVE.    HERO    BURNS    NOTEBOOK.    BUT    THE    VILLAIN    FLEES-PERH APS    TO    YOUR    TOWN 
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Charles  sat  in  front,  his  wrists  hand- 
cuffed. Tommy  said,  "We're  almost  to 
Webb's  Landing."  Lora  said  sullenly, 
"Look,  you  told  me  that  an  hour  ago!' 


TERROR  AT 


LANDING 


is, 


Li 


By   FRANK   HARVEY 


£ 


The  tense  wait  for  the  ransom  money  had  made  the  two  kidnapers  violent. 
Charles  knew  he  had  to  outwit  them— or  he'd  never  leave  the  swamp  alive 


THE  sun  had  set  but  the  sky  was  still  pink  with 
afterglow,  and  the  live-oak  jungle  to  the  west 
of  Daytona  Beach  looked  like  something  snipped 
out  of  black  paper  with  sharp  scissors.  Charles 
Capehart  Morrison  II,  who  would  be  seventeen 
years  old  tomorrow,  was  sneaking  a  cigarette  be- 
hind the  thick  hedge  on  the  lawn  of  the  house  his 
mother  had  rented  for  the  month.  And  he  was 
watching  Diane  coming  down  the  beach. 

He  did  not  know  Diane's  last  name.  All  he  knew 
was  that  she  was  staying  at  a  nearby  tourist  court, 
had  a  terrific  shape,  brown  hair  braided  in  two  pig- 
tails, a  cute  little  snub  nose  and  a  soft-looking 
mouth.  Diane  was  always  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
craggy-jawed  lifeguard  types,  and  she  didn't  know 
Charles  Capehart  Morrison  II  was  alive. 

Now,  as  Charles  watched  Diane  kick  up  bright 
skitters  of  spray  as  she  moved  through  the  tide- 
wash,  he  felt  he  couldn't  stand  it.  He  wanted  to 
pick  up  something  and  break  it,  or  yell  with  all 
his  might,  or  get  in  a  car  and  drive  a  hundred  miles 

an  hour. 

Beyond  the  hedge  Charles  could  hear  Tracy,  the 
family  chauffeur,  working  in  the  garage.  Tracy 
was  working  silently  except  for  an  occasional  clink 
of  the  wrench,  not  singing,  as  he  usually  did.  Tracy 
had  a  rich  velvety  voice  when  he  sang,  and  he  had 
been  with  the  Morrisons  three  months,  somewhat 
longer  than  most  chauffeurs  lasted.   Charles  knew 


why  Tracy  wasn't  singing  this  evening  and  he  felt  a 
stab  of  vicious  happiness.  This  afternoon  Charles 
had  tried  to  get  Tracy  to  buy  him  a  fifth  of  whisky; 
Tracy  had  refused  and  Charles  had  threatened  to 
get  him  fired.  Not  that  he  really  intended  to,  but  he 
had  talked  mean  and  tough,  as  if  he  meant  it.  And 
he  could  get  Tracy  fired,  if  he  wanted  to.  Charles 
could  wrap  his  mother  around  his  finger. 

He  heard  the  screen  door  at  the  side  of  the  house 
open  and  slam,  and  he  quickly  flipped  his  half- 
smoked  cigarette  toward  the  beach.  Normally  he 
might  have  gone  on  smoking  until  his  mother  ar- 
rived, just  to  see  how  she'd  react,  but  tonight, 
with  his  birthday  coming  up,  he  was  thinking  about 
his  big  deal. 

Charles  had  been  working  on  the  deal  ever  since 
he  and  his  mother  had  said  good-by  to  his  father  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  three  weeks  ago.  He  had 
laid  the  groundwork  very  carefully,  pointing  out 
that  it  had  been  more  than  a  year  since  his  suspen- 
sion from  Bradytown  Academy,  and  that,  after  all, 
the  headmaster  had  taken  him  back.  He  dropped 
in  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  teased  for  a  single  present 
since  the  motorboat.  Then  he  mentioned  the  Com- 
mando, very  casually,  almost  as  an  afterthought. 
He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  car's  speed  or 
horsepower.  Instead,  he  concentrated  on  its  artistic 
appearance.  The  car  had  a  flame-red  plastic  body, 
airplane-type   pants   on   the   front   wheels,   white 
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New!  Metal  windows 
in  baked-enamel 


WHITE! 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  have 
Rusco  metal  windows  in  a  gleaming 
white  finish  that  adds  a  new  look 
of  trim  distinction  to  your  home. 

And  these   new  "White  Beauty" 
Rusco  windows  stay  good  looking. 
Finish  is  haked-on  enamel, 
honderized  to  the  metal  .  .  .  one  of 
many   Rusco   exclusives!    For  those 
who  prefer,  this  same  enamel  finish 
is  also  available  in  Silvertone  Grey. 

Specify  Rusco  "White  Beauty" 
windows  when  you  build,  buy  or 
modernize.  For  literature  on  the 
complete  line  of  Rusco  windows  and 
doors  for  new  homes— or  combination 
windows  and  doors  for  existing 
homes— write  Dept.  6-CO-46, 
The  F.C.Russell  Company,  Cleveland 
(1,  Ohio.  In  Canada:  Toronto  13,  Ont. 
Rusco  — the  greatest  name  in 
windotvs  and  doors. 


RUSCO 

k//tife.  'dcouTu 


WINDOWS  and  DOORS 


BING  CROSBY  BROUGHT  TO  YOU 

BY  RUSCO  ON  CBS  RADIO! 
7:30    to   7:45    P.M.,    E.  S.  T.   Check 
local   paper  for  time  and   station. 


leather  upholstery,  and  fins  on  the  rear 
fenders.   The  price  was  $5,100. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  his  seventeenth 
birthday,  all  the  groundwork  had  been 
pretty  well  laid.  He'd  been  through 
phase  one,  where  his  mother  said  no, 
definitely  no!;  phase  two,  where  he 
badgered  her  until  she  went  to  bed  with 
a  sick  headache;  and  phase  three,  where 
he  gave  her  the  silent  treatment.  Now 
he  was  in  the  warm,  mellow,  closing 
phase,  and  he  could  almost  feel  the 
keys  to  the  Commando  jingling  in  his 
pocket. 

The  Money  Machine,  of  course, 
would  kick  up  a  rumpus — but  Charles's 
mother  could  handle  that.  The  Money 
Machine  was  his  father,  a  pretty  rough 
old  character,  when  you  came  right 
down  to  it.  You  couldn't  slip  any  quick 
deals  past  him.  For  a  guy  who  spent  all 
his  time  down  in  Wall  Street  baling  up 
money,  he  knew  an  amazing  lot.  .  .  . 

"Charles!   Oh,  Charley!" 

Charles  got  up  from  behind  the 
hedge.  His  mother  was  standing  on 
the  lawn  looking  at  the  beach.  She 
was  forty-six,  but  she  looked  like  a  girl. 
She  was  slim  and  smoothly  tanned  and 
wore  a  simple  white  dress.  Her  one 
concession  to  age  was  a  faint  blue  tint 
in  her  smartly  clipped  poodle  cut. 

Charles  made  a  low  wolf  whistle, 
which  he  had  been  rehearsing  mentally 
for  this  moment  as  a  sort  of  kickoff  for 
the  closing  phase  of  the  Commando 
deal.   "Cool,"  he  said  appreciatively. 

His  mother  smiled.  "Oh — you're 
over  there,  Charley." 

He  walked  over  to  her,  grinning. 
"Got  a  kiss  for  a  real  gone  kid?" 

She  smiled,  and  he  pecked  at  her 
cheek,  holding  his  breath  so  she 
wouldn't  smell  the  cigarette.  As  he 
drew  away  he  caught  sight  of  Diane, 
looking  tiny  and  isolated,  far  down  the 
beach.  There  was  a  quick  pinch  in  his 
stomach.  Maybe,  if  he  started  walking 
now,  he  could  catch  up  with  her  and 
somehow  get  into  a  conversation.  Or 
maybe  she'd  decide  to  go  for  a  dip  and 
be  taken  with  a  cramp,  and  he  could 
save  her. 

Charles  had  been  a  lifeguard  at 
camp  for  two  summers,  and  in  prep 
school  he'd  been  captain  of  the  swim- 
ming team.  Even  the  coach  at  the  acad- 
emy, who  hated  him  and  had  got  him 
suspended,  had  said  Charles  was  a 
crackajack  swimmer.  But,  heck — 
Charles  didn't  need  the  coach  to  tell 
him  he  could  swim.  He  could  swim. 

"I'm  driving  up  to  the  Bath  and 
Tennis  Club,"  Charles's  mother  said. 
"Anything  I  can  bring  you?" 

Charles  grinned.  "Not  from  the  B 
and  T,"  he  said,  "unless  they  happen  to 
have  a  Commando  lying  around." 

His  mother  started  to  frown,  then 
smiled  at  him.  Charles  smiled  back. 
The  campaign  had  clicked. 

AS  SOON  as  his  mother  left,  Charles 
L  trotted  down  to  the  beach.  Haze 
had  crept  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  beach 
was  luminous  in  the  fading  light. 

By  the  time  Charles  passed  Judge 
Byrd's  cottages,  it  was  dark,  but  the 
beach  was  almost  as  familiar  to  him  at 
night  as  it  was  in  the  daytime.  He  took 
runs  after  supper,  sometimes  down  as 
far  as  the  north  turn  of  the  NASCAR 
race  track.  Sometimes  he  didn't  get 
back  until  after  midnight.  His  mother 
had  objected  at  first,  hut  of  course  it 
hadn't  done  any  good. 

Charles  kept  watching  for  Diane  in 
the  glow  from  the  headlights  on  pass- 
ing cars,  but  he  did  not  see  the  girl. 
Probably  some  rich  handsome  guy  in  a 
convertible  had  picked  her  up. 


A  car  passed  him,  rolling  slowly  to- 
ward the  inlet.  Charles  watched  the 
beach  in  front  of  its  headlights,  but 
without  hope.  Diane  was  gone.  He 
wouldn't  see  her  tonight. 

Ahead  of  him  the  car's  taillights 
glowed  brighter  suddenly  and  the  cat- 
slowed.  Charles  glanced  through  the 
rear  window.  A  woman  was  driving 
and  she  was  alone.  As  Charles  watched 
her,  her  head  silhouetted  in  the  win- 
dow, she  suddenly  sagged  to  the  right, 
pulled  herself  erect,  then  sagged  again. 
The  car  stopped. 

Charles  hesitated.  All  his  life  he'd 
been  taught  to  stay  away  from  strange 
automobiles.  It  was  part  of  the  training 
every  rich  kid  had  drilled  into  him  from 
the  day  he  was  born. 

He  walked  past  the  car,  looking  out 
oi  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  listening. 
Nothing  happened.  He  stopped  and 
looked  back.  He  could  see  nothing  but 
the  blaze  of  the  headlights.  Maybe  the 
woman  in  the  car  was  really  sick.  He 
hesitated,  then  turned  and  trotted  back. 
It  was  a  woman,  all  right,  although  he 
couldn't  see  her  very  well  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  dashboard.  He  said,  "Hello. 
Hello  in  there  .  .  ." 

The  woman  did  not  answer.  She 
acted  rather  drunk  but  Charles  could 
not  smell  any  liquor.  There  was  a 
queer  smell  in  the  car  that  he  couldn't 
quite  place,  very  faint.  She  tried  to 
reach  her  throat  with  one  hand.  The 
hand  seemed  very  heavy.  It  fumbled 
a  moment  and  fell  back  into  her  lap. 
This  woman  was  sick  all  right.  Charles 
twisted  the  door  handle  and  got  in, 
pushing  the  woman  across  the  seat. 
"Just  take  it  easy,"  he  said.  "I'll  have 
you  in  the  hospital  in  five  minutes." 

"Hospital,"  the  woman  said.  "Yes . . ." 

He  slammed  the  door  and  was  reach- 
ing for  the  starter  button  when  he  heard 
a  faint  sound  behind  him.  He  started  to 
turn.  An  arm  went  around  his  neck  and 
locked.  A  man's  voice  said,  "Okay, 
Lora — give  it  to  him." 

A  rag  full  of  ether  suddenly  shut  the 
air  away  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 
He  fought  it  frantically,  holding  his 
breath,  but  the  arm  was  like  a  vise. 
Then  he  had  to  breathe  and  he  took  in 
great  lungfuls  of  the  ether  fumes. 

A  woman's  voice  said,  "I  thought 
we'd  need  the  gun  ...  I  thought  the 
little  slob  was  going  to  pass  us  by  .  .  ." 

His  face  was  pressed  against  some- 
thing scratchy.    It  was  dark  and  he 


felt  horribly  sick  at  his  stomach.  Somj 
where  a  radio  was  playing.  He  trie 
to  speak  but  something  held  his  nioutj 
tightly  shut.  Then  he  realized  whej 
he  was:  on  the  floor  in  the  back  off 
moving  car.  His  mouth  was  taped,  hi 
legs  were  fastened  together  and  hi 
wrists  were  handcutfed  behind  his  bacf 

Suddenly  a  man's  voice  said,  "Cor 
on,  Lora — come  on!" 

A  woman's  voice  said,  "We're  doir 
forty,  honey." 

"I  know  we're  doing  forty.  The  sf. 
limit's  fifty." 

"Tommy.     Please.     We    can't 
picked  up  now." 

"They'll    be   throwing    up   a   i 
block  any  minute,"  the  man  said. 

"We     checked     all     through 
honey,"  the  woman  said  patiently.  " 
know  this  kid  walks  on  the  beach 
night.   Nobody  ever  checks  up.   Rela| 
sweetie." 

"Don't  call  me  sweetie." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  woman  said. 

THERE  was  a  ridge  in  the  middle  i 
the  car  floor,  running  from  front  i 
back.    It  was  the  drive-shaft  housinl 
It  cut  into  Charles's  side  whenever  tl| 
car  went  over  a  bump. 

"Tommy,"  the  woman  said, 
run  through  it  one  more  time." 

"Run  through  what?" 

"The  phone  call." 

The   man   said,   "Look — you   th 
I'm  a  moron  or  something?" 

"Please,  honey.    It's  terribly  imf 
tant.   You  know  that." 

"All  right.   All  right!" 

There  was  a  pause.    Then  Charli 
heard  the  man's  voice,  grudging 
angry:   "I  call  from  a  pay  phone 
some  drugstore.   I  tell  the  kid's  mothl 
right  off  the  bat  that  we've  got  him  afl~ 
we're  not  kidding.  If  she  calls  the  col 
at  any  time  she  won't  get  back  a  kil 
she'll  get  a  corpse.  Then  I  give  her  til 
details.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollal 
in  twenties,  and  no  runs  of  serial  nurl 
bers.  She  puts  the  money  in  a  barracl 
bag  and  drives  up  Alternate  Route  OiJ 
from  Daytona  Beach  at  eleven  o'clc 
this  coming  Friday  night.    She  cob 
alone  and  she  holds  her  speed  at  for 
five.   She  follows  the  ocean  to  the  pi| 
at  Flagler  Beach,  turns  left  and  go 
across  to  Bunnell,  and  back  down  U.I 
One  to  Daytona.  It's  around  fifty  mil^ 
Should  take  about  an  hour.  She  drh 
with  her  dimmers  on  and  she  has  a  i 
flashlight    strapped    inside    the    wi 
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"I'm  glad  I  was  born  in  April.  My  birthstone  is  a  diamond" 

COUIER'S  KATE  OSANN 


Collier's  for  April  13,  19! 


"Dad  Rehearses  His  Speech,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.     Number  119  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America' 


In  a  situation  like  this— 

What  makes  a  glass  of  beer  taste  so  good? 


When  we're  asked  to  make  a  speech — or 
act  in  a  community  play,  maybe — it's 
natural  to  depend  on  family  and  neighbors 
for  friendly  criticism  .  .  .  and  just  as  natural 
to  depend  on  good  American  beer  or  ale  for 
help  in  putting  both  the  "performer" 
and  his  "audience"  more  at  their  ease. 


For  beer  is  brewed  with  easy-going 
informality  in  mind.  A  product  of  our 
country's  finest  malt  barley  and  tangy  hops, 
its  distinctive  flavor  has  made  beer  our 
national  "beverage  of  moderation" — kept  on 
hand  in  most  American  homes  ready  to 
make  any  situation  more  enjoyable. 


_ 


Beer  Belongs — Enjoy  It ! 

AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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Does  "Doing-it- Yourself"  give  you 

Monday  morning 
lameness? 

Here's  relief— fast! 

•  When  a  weekend's  cabinet  work 
can  bring  you  the  agony  of  stiff, 
aching  muscles,  get  relief  in  a  hurry 
by  rubbing  on  Absorbine  Jr. 

So  effectively  does  this  famous  treat- 
ment warm  and  soothe,  you'll  say  it's 
"like  a  heat  lamp  in  a  bottle."  Over  60 
years  a  standby,  Absorbine  Jr.  gives 
safe,  long-lasting  relief  from  pain  at 
the  point  of  application.  Get  it — wher- 
ever drugs  are  sold. 


<&  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
i  Good  Housekeeping 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mom. 


ABSORBINE  JR. 


With    its   lifelike   motion,    its 

exclusive  offset  hooking  and 

its   quick-penetrating   hooks, 

the     Flatfish     is     always     geared     for 

action.     It     brings     in     the     Pish— and 

that's  for  sure!  World's  largest  selling 

plug.    Over    17,000,000    sold.    Get    it 

at    your    tackle    dealer's.    Write    for    48-page 

book  with  fishing  secrets  of  famous  anglers. 

HELIN   TACKLE   CO. 

4099  Beaufait      Detroit  7,  Mich. 
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Nagg 


ing  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  dizziness  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion, 
emotional  upsets  or  the  stress  and  strain  of  everyday 
life.  If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  get  Doan's  Pills.  Their  pain  re- 
lieving action  is  often  the  answer  — and  they  offer 
mild  diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys,  tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights  . . . 
don't  wait— try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today  1  


luxuriously, 
for  less1  A  quality 
'tth  radiant 
heating, fullequip 


Fret?  literature, 
pictures  describ- 
ing these  mobile 
homes  —  Your 
name  on  a  card 
will  bring   it. 


luxurious 
living 


mobile  home 


VAGABOND  COACH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  0  5,   New  Hudson,  Michigan 


shield  on  the  right  side.  It's  lighted — 
so  we  know  who's  coming." 

"Fine,  Tommy.   Go  ahead." 

"I  show  a  red  light,"  the  man  said. 
"I  flash  it  low  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
When  the  kid's  mother  sees  it  she  slows 
down,  drops  out  the  cash,  and  keeps  go- 
ing. If  there's  any  other  traffic  on  the 
road  we  don't  show  our  light — she 
drives  back  home  and  we  try  again  the 
next  night.  We  keep  trying  until  we 
can  make  the  pickup  without  traffic.  If 
there's  any  funny  business — anyone 
with  her  in  the  car — we  kill  the  kid." 

The  woman  said,  "And  don't  forget. 
Make  it  tough." 

"Don't  worry,"  Tommy  said. 

One  of  them  turned  up  the  volume 
on  the  car  radio  and  a  girl's  voice  was 
singing  an  oldie,  one  of  Charles's  favor- 
ites, but  now  he  scarcely  heard  it.  For 
a  while  it  was  dark;  then  swatches  of 
light  flared  into  the  car  from  overhead 
and  Charles  knew  they  were  in  a  town. 

The  car  stopped  and  Charles  saw 
the  red  reflection  of  a  stop  light.  A 
girl's  voice,  right  beside  the  car,  said 
gaily:  "Oh.  no  you  don't,  Peggy  John- 
son. He's  my  date  .  .  ."  Charles 
screamed  against  the  tape;  a  muffled 
mooing  sound  came  out.  The  stop  light 
turned  green  and  the  car  moved  for- 
ward. Charles  heard  the  man  say, 
"Take  the  next  left,  Lora." 

A  hand  reached  back  and  tightened 
on  Charles's  throat,  pinning  his  head 
savagely  to  the  floor.  Red  mists  ac- 
cumulated like  smoke  in  his  head.  They 
grew  steadily  darker  and  went  through 
brown  into  deep  black  .  .  . 

THE  next  morning  Lora  Matthews 
was  fixing  her  nails  in  front  of  the 
mirror  on  the  dressing  table.  She  felt 
good.  Tommy  had  made  the  phone  call 
last  night.  He'd  talked  to  the  kid's 
mother  and  he'd  put  it  to  her  straight. 
There  was  no  fear  of  that  woman  run- 
ning to  the  police.  Lora  held  up  her 
hands.  I  do  have  pretty  hands,  she 
thought. 

Tommy  Snyder  had  noticed  her 
hands  that  first  night  when  he  brought 
her  home  from  Dave  French's  Haci- 
enda—the night  she'd  won  $6,100  at 
blackjack.  Tommy  had  said,  "Mrs. 
Matthews,  you  have  the  hands  of  a 
model."  Tommy  was  Dave  French's 
floor  manager,  which  was  a  nice  name 
for  bouncer.  He'd  driven  her  back  to 
her  hotel  with  the  $6,100 — just  to  make 
sure  nobody  molested  her  on  the  way. 
It  was  one  of  the  services  of  the  club. 

Tommy  looked  like  Marlon  Brando 
in  the  movies  and  he  had  a  trick  of 
looking  at  you  as  if  he  just  might 
suddenly  pick  up  a  beer  bottle  and 
smash  you  across  the  face  with  it.  It 
made  Lora  go  all  hot  inside  when 
Tommy  looked  at  her  that  way. 

Lora  was  thirty-four.  Before  her  di- 
vorce she  had  been  married  to  a  butler. 
They'd  been  a  "couple"  on  a  rich  bro- 
ker's estate  in  Connecticut.  Lora  hated 
the  rich.  She  thought  they  were  slobs, 
all  of  them.  The  broker  and  his  wife 
had  pulled  some  pretty  rare  deals — 
they  turned  the  thermostat  down  on 
the  furnace  when  they  went  out  on  a 
winter  evening,  they  drained  the  swim- 
ming pool  during  vacation,  and  after  a 
party  they  poured  out  any  champagne 
that  was  left  so  the  servants  wouldn't 
get  a  taste  for  it. 

Lora's  husband  just  shrugged  off 
those  things.    But  they  bothered  Lora. 

She  didn't  think  it  was  stealing  to 
take  her  employer's  things  out  of  the 
attic  of  the  guesthouse,  where  they 
were  in  storage,  and  sell  them  in  New 
York.  It  was  just  payment  for  the  oil 
burner   and    the   champagne   and   the 


swimming  pool  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  so  the  detective  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise.  Lora  was  selling  a  vase 
at  the  time.  The  man  was  going  to 
give  her  forty  dollars  for  it.  The  vase 
cost  Lora  more  than  forty  dollars. 
It  cost  her  three  years  in  a  women's 
penitentiary.  They  proved  she'd  been 
stealing  consistently  over  a  period  of 
months,  and  her  employers  hired  a 
smart  tough  lawyer  and  insisted  on  the 
maximum  penalty.  The  rich  had  kicked 
Lora  Matthews  when  they  had  a 
chance.  In  prison,  Lora  vowed  that 
someday  she  was  going  to  kick  back. 

SEEING  that  item  in  the  Daytona 
Beach  paper  about  Mrs.  Morrison 
and  her  son — coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Lora  had  pretty  well  run  through  the 
$6,100 — made  Lora  think  about  the 
kidnaping.  The  idea  had  appalled  her 
a  little  at  first  but  she  had  got  used  to  it 
— and  she  had  plenty  pushing  her.  One 
thing  was  Tommy:  she  was  nuts  about 
Tommy.  And  Tommy  liked  her — Lora 
could  tell. 

Tommy  also  liked  money.   He  men- 
tioned the  bar  on  Coquina  Drive  on 


Such  Lanyuage! 

Now,  here's  an  observation 
Of  mine  which  isn't  much, 

But  when  I  get  my  Irish  up 
I  often  get  in  Dutch. 

—EDWARD  A.  LAWRENCE 


their  second  date.  He  told  her  how 
he  could  buy  in  for  $5,000,  run  it  him- 
self, and  bring  a  lot  of  the  gang  from 
the  Hacienda  over.  In  two  years  he'd 
be  smoking  dollar  cigars  and  raking  in 
the  cash.  And  Lora  would  be  right 
there  to  help  him  spend  it. 

Tommy  didn't  come  right  out  and 
ask  Lora  for  a  loan,  but  she  knew  he 
thought  she  had  most  of  the  $6,100 
she'd  won  at  the  Hacienda.  That  was 
what  made  it  so  tough.  She  didn't  have 
most  of  the  $6,100,  and  she  did  not  in- 
tend for  Tommy  to  find  it  out. 

She  built  up  the  mention  of  the  kid- 
naping very  carefully.  She  got  Tommy 
a  little  drunk  and  then  she  told  him 
how  strong,  tough,  smart  and  capable 
he  was.  Finally  she  said  it  was  a  shame 
that  a  man  of  Tommy's  ability  should 
have  to  fool  around  a  place  like  the 
Hacienda — or  any  cheap  bar — when 
he  could  be  handling  big  money. 

Then  she  casually  mentioned  the  kid- 
naping, and  Tommy  balked.  He  didn't 
want  any  part  of  anything  like  that,  he 
said,  but  by  two  thirty  in  the  morning 
they  were  in  Lora's  apartment  making 
plans.  Lora  knew  of  a  cabin  for  rent  on 
the  road  to  New  Smyrna,  very  isolated. 
They  could  go  there  and  sign  up  for 
two  weeks  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder, 
tourists  from  New  York.  They  could 
stay  in  the  cottage  a  while  and  let  the* 
landlord,  who  lived  half  a  mile  away 
on  the  highway,  get  used  to  seeing  them 
come  and  go.  They  could  spend  enough 
time  to  case  the  Morrison  house  and 
the  habits  of  the  kid  and  his  mother 
and  the  servants  .  .  . 

Finally  Tommy  said,  "How  much 
did  you  say  we  could  get?" 

"Three  hundred  thousand." 

"Give  me  another  drink,"  Tommy 
said.  "For  three  hundred  thousand  I'd 
roller-skate  through  hell  barefoot." 

Lora  gave  him  the  drink.  Then  she 
gave  him  a  kiss.  The  next  day  Tommy 


quit  his  job  at  the  Hacienda  and  bough 
a  secondhand  car,  and  they  rented  the 
cottage  on  the  New  Smyrna  road, 

Now,  sitting  in  that  cottage,  Lor* 
capped  the  bottle  of  nail  polish  am 
put  it  in  the  dresser  drawer.  She  did  no 
notice  the  tapping  at  the  door  at  firs 
because  the  radio  was  playing  dan 
music.  When  the  music  stopped,  tht 
tapping  came  quite  clearly. 

Lora  sat  perfectly  still  until  the  an 
nouncer  was  through  with  the  commer 
cial  and  the  music  had  started  again 
Then  she  ran  to  the  clothes  closet 
grabbed  the  .38  off  the  hat  shelf  ant 
stuck  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  houi 
coat.  Then  she  ran  back  into  the  liv; 
room  and  stood  behind  the  closed  doo 

"Yes?"  she  called.   "Who's  there?" 

"Mr.  Ellis,"  a  quavery  voice  said 
"The  landlord,  Mrs.  Snyder." 

"Mr.  Ellis,"  Lora  called  out.  "Yoi 
caught  me  in  the  bathtub." 

"I'm    sorry,"   the   voice   said. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  radio  mu 
sic.  Lora  gripped  the  gun.  If  the  kic 
made  one  of  his  mooing  sounds  righ 
at  this  moment  .  .  . 

"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Mrs.  Snyder, 
the  old  man  called.  "I  know  you're  oi 
vacation,  but  my  brother-in-law  is  com 
ing  tomorrow  from  De  Land  to  hel> 
me  put  the  shingles  back  on  the  roof— 
the  ones  the  hurricane  tore  off  las 
year.   It  won't  take  long,  ma'am." 

From  the  bedroom  Lora  heard  th 
squeak  of  bedsprings  and  a  heavy  thud 
The  radio  was  blaring  loudly  again 
however,  and  she  was  reasonably  sur 
the  old  man  hadn't  noticed  it.  But  sh 
had  to  get  rid  of  him  now,  very  fasl 
before  the  music  stopped.  She  calleo 
"All  right,  Mr.  Ellis.  Tomorrow  will  b 
just  fine." 

"All  right,"  the  old  man  said.  "We' 
be  here  at  two — if  my  brother-in-la\ 
gets  in  from  De  Land.  I  hope  I  haven 
bothered  you." 

Lora's  fingers  tightened  on  the  gur 
Keep  talking,  Granddad,  she  thoughl 
and  wind  up  with  a  bullet  in  you! 

"  'By,  Mr.  Ellis,"  she  called.    ! 
got  to  run  now." 

The  song  on  the  radio  was  in  its  las 
chorus.  Lora  ran  across  the  roorx 
jerked  the  bedroom  door  open  an 
knelt  down  beside  the  gangling  bo 
who  lay  gagged  on  the  floor  beside  th 
bed.  She  pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  .3 
against  his  right  cheek,  and  whisperec 
"Make  a  sound,  buster.    Go  ahead! 

THE  boy's  eyes  glared  up  at  hei 
The  announcer's  hearty  gabblin 
stopped  and  the  music  began  agair 
Lora  waited,  then  whispered  to  the  boj 
"I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,  junio 
I  wouldn't  mind  killing  you.  If  yo 
try  any  more  tricks  like  rolling  off  th* 
bed,  you  get  it.   Clear?" 

The  boy's  head  bobbed  up  and  dowt 
with  difficulty,  and  she  could  see  th 
tears  in  his  eyes.  She  went  out,  close 
the  door  behind  her,  and  went  to  loo 
out  the  bathroom  window  at  the  bac 
stoop.  The  old  man  had  gone. 

After  the  redheaded  woman  left  hin 
Charles  Morrison  lay  thinking  aboi 
her  eyes.  They'd  been  hot  and  crazjj 
looking.  She  hadn't  been  kidding  whe 
she  said  she  wouldn't  mind  killing  hjn 

Suddenly  Charles  couldn't  hold  it  i 
any  longer.  He  began  to  cry  the  wa 
he'd  cried  when  he  was  a  little  ki( 
He  shook  all  over,  and  made  whimpei 
ing  sounds.  He  did  not  hear  the  a 
drive  in.  The  first  he  knew  that  the  ma 
named  Tommy  had  come  home  wj 
the  sound  of  the  woman's  voice,  calling 
"Honey,  what  kept  you  so  long?" 

The  man's  voice  was  louder  than 
had  been  last  night,  and  not  so  tenst 
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We're  in.  baby.    We've  got  it  made." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  woman 
said  sharply,  "You've  been  drinking'" 

The  sound  ol  het  voice  made  Charles 
shiver.  "Carl  Hall  got  drunk."  she 
went  on.  her  voice  flat  and  quiet  "Carl 
Hall  and  Bonnie  Head)  were  doing  fine 
until  Hall  went  into  that  bar  in  Si. 
Louis  and  got  drunk." 

"I'm  not  drunk.  I  ora."  Tommy  in- 
sisted. "I  tell  you  it's  in  the  bag.  The 
kid's  mother  hasn't  made  a  peep. 
There's  nothing  in  the  papers.  Every- 
thing's quiet  in  town." 

"Don't  drink  again.  Tommy.  Not 
till  after  the  pickup.    Understand'" 

"Listen,  who  are  you  trying  to  tell — " 
The  man's  voice  broke  off  short,  and 
then  he  spoke  again,  his  \oiee  low: 
"Put  that  gun  down,  babv." 

"1  love  you.  Tommy,"  the  woman 
said.  "But  I'm  not  winding  up  like 
Bonnie  Heady.  Not  for  you  or  anyone. 
Is  that  clear?" 

"Sure,  baby.    Sure,  it's  clear." 

"While  you  were  out  living  it  up." 
Lora  said,  "I  had  a  caller."  And  she 
told  Tommy  about  the  landlord  want- 
ing to  repair  the  roof.  "We  can't  have 
the  kid  here  in  the  house  while  thev'ic 
working,"  she  went  on.  "The  walls  are 
so  thin  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop  any- 
where in  the  house." 

"I'll  go  over,"  Tommy  said.  "I'll  tell 
the  old  guy  not  to  disturb  us." 

"You  can't.  It  would  look  funny, 
after  me  telling  him  to  come.  It  would 
be  something  he'd  remember  later.  We 
can't  do  anything  that  anybod\  will  re- 
member later.  Once  the  lid  comes  off 
this  deal  they'll  be  looking  for  us  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  And  don't 
forget — once  we  take  the  kid  across  a 
state  line  the  FBI  gets  into  the  act." 

Irritation   was   back    in   the   man's 


voice  when  he  spoke:  "So  we  don't  take 
the  kid  across  any  stale  lines,  just  keep 
it  between  us  and  the  cracker  Florida 
cops.  Is  thai  what  sou  have  m  mind'.'" 
There  w  .in  a  pause.  Then  the  woman 
said,  almost  casually,  "You  might  saj 
that's  what  I  have  in  mind.  Tommy. 
We'll   have   to  get    rid   of   the   kid." 

i  he  man  said  instantly,  "1  ook,  Lora, 

we  agreed  there'd  be  none  of  that." 
"We  agreed  you  wouldn't  drink — " 
"Never  mind  my  drinking.    1  don't 

go  for  murdering  kids  in  cold  blood.   I 

like  dough,  but  not  that  well." 

"1  OU  don't  have  to  do  it,"  Lora  said. 

"I'll  take  care  o\  it." 

"Don't  be  a  tool!"   lomim   said.    "If 

you  mention  that  once  more — " 
"Okay,    honey-    soma."    I  ora    said 

soothingly.    But  Charles  did  not  think 

she  sounded  com  inced. 

(^HARI.FS  heard  footsteps  then.  The 
4  door  to  his  room  opened  and  the 
man  called  Tommy  stood  there.  His 
shoulders  filled  the  doorway,  He  wore 
a  pale-yellow  sport  shirt  and  white 
slacks.  His  forearms  were  tanned  and 
corded  with  muscles.  He  said.  "Hey, 
the  kid  rolled  off  the  bed." 

Charles  saw  the  redheaded  woman 
squeeze  into  the  doorway  beside  the 
man.  He  hadn't  realized  how  little  she 
was.  She  barely  reached  the  man's 
shoulder.  She  said,  "Junior,  here,  is  a 
smart  little  operator.  He's  the  type  that 
rolls  off  beds  when  people  are  around 
to  hear  him.  But  we  had  a  little  heart- 
to-heart  talk  and  he's  promised  to  be 
a  good  boy  from  now  on." 

Tommy  bent  and  propped  Charles 
against  the  bed.  The  woman,  standing 
in  the  doorway  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  said.  "I've  been  thinking,  Tommy. 
With    those    two   old    geezers   coming 


here  tomorrow,  this  joint  is  getting 
crowded.   We've  got  t is  gel  out  ot  here." 

"W  e  can't  get  out  ol  here."  lomrm 
said.   "  I  here's  no  place  lo  go." 

I  oi.i  looked  at  him.  She  said,  "I'll 
take  the  kid  in  the  car.  I'll  head  south 
and  hole  up  and  wait.  You  make  the 
pickup.  When  vou've  got  the  monev 
you  can  join  me." 

Charles  wanted  lo  scream.  Me 
wanted  to  veil  lo  Tommy  thai  if  I  ora 
got  him  in  the  car  alone,  it  wouldn't 
be  iiist  kidnaping  u  would  be  murder, 
lommv  said.  "I  need  the  car  for  the 
pickup."  He  looked  at  1  ora.  "Besides. 
1  don't  trust  you  with  the  kid." 

I  ora  sneered.  "What's  the  matter' 
Getting  Soft,   Tommy?" 

Charles  saw  the  big  man  flex  his  fin- 
gers, lightly.  I  he  woman  saw  it  ioo. 
She  swung  an  arm  out  from  behind  her 
and  pointed  her  ice  pick  toward  him. 
"  lake  it  easy.  Tommy,"  she  said. 

Tommy  looked  at  Lora  steadily. 
Then  he  said.  "Look.  You  pointed  a 
gun  at  me  a  little  while  ago.  Now  you 
got  that  ice  pick.  I'm  telling  you  some- 
thing. But  it  down.  I'm  a  big  dumb 
guy  maybe,  but  I  mean  what   I  say." 

The  woman's  eyes  narrowed  and 
Charles  thought  for  an  instant  she  was 
going  to  spring  at  the  man.  Then,  very 
slowly,  she  lowered  the  pick.  Tommy 
said.    "Gimme  it.    Handle  first." 

Lora  handed  him  the  pick.  "Don't 
push  me  around,"  Tommy  said.  He 
laid  the  pick  on  the  dresser.  "There 
is  one  place  we  can  go,"  he  said.  "It's 
over  back  of  Palatka.  Dave  French 
took  some  of  the  New  York  crowd  in 
there  fishing  one  time  and  asked  me  to 
come  along  to  help.  It's  called  the 
Oklawaha  swamp,  and  it's  a  hell  of  a 
place.  Used  to  be  a  stand  of  cypress. 
Now  it's  a  thick  jungle." 
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"Honey,"  Lora  said,  and  her  voice 

was  low.  almost  pleading,  "how  can  we 
live  in  a  swamp.'" 

"There's  an  old  hermit  back  there. 

Name  ot  W  ebb.    He  sells  bail  lo  fisher- 
men.   We  >:o[\\<.\  Slav  in  his  shack." 
"How   would  we  get  there?" 
We'd  ill  iv  e  as  far  as  we  could,  then 
lake   the   boat.     I    remember   there's   a 
boat   back   theie  on  one  ol    the   feeder 

streams.  It's  a  community  deal  Any- 
one who  goes  in  uses  the  boat  and  then 
brings  it  back  to  the  same  spot." 

"Suppose  somebody  is  already  using 
the  boat." 

"It's  a  chance  we'd  have  to  take — 
but  it's  not  a  big  one.  People  don't  go 
in  there  very  often."  Tommy  rubbed 
his  hand  over  his  mouth.  "The  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  belter  1  like  it,"  he- 
said.  "Alter  we  pick  up  the  dough  we 
can  burn  the  old  man's  boat,  row  out 
of  the  swamp  in  the  community  boat 
and  take  off.  The  old  guy  and  the  kid 
would  be  stuck.  By  the  lime  somebody 
found  them  we'd  be  safe." 

"All  right,"  Lora  said.  "But  what 
about  the  landlord?" 

"I'll  go  over  as  soon  as  it's  dark." 
Tommy  said.  "I'll  pay  him  off  and  tell 
him  1  got  a  wire  from  New  York.  They 
want  me  back  there  right  away.  I'm 
real  blue  about  it  too."  Tommy  winked. 
Lora  winked  back. 

AFTER  dark  Lora  cooked  eggs  and 
.  bacon  on  the  hot  plate  and  made 
coffee.  Tommy  and  Lora  ate.  Charles 
was  lying  on  the  living-room  floor  now, 
and  they  didn't  offer  him  anything  to 
eat  but  he  didn't  mind.  The  smell  of 
the  food  made  him  feel  sick. 

Lora  washed  the  dishes  and  Tommy 
went  out  to  the  landlord's  house.  When 
he  was  gone,  Lora  went  into  the  bed- 
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More  and  more  shippers  are  using  Erie's 
Piggy- Back  because  it  combines  both  highway 
and  railroad  for  moving  hundreds  of 
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Jim  Hicks,  Stanford  University  '56, 
says: 

"You  couldn't  ask  for  more  than  shoes  that 
are  styled  right  and  feel  good  —  and 
don't  put  a  crimp  in  a  student's  budget. 
That's  why  I  wear  Fortunes.*  The  Fortune  style 
Jim  is  wearing  here  is  no.  R1009,  an  ideal 
warm  weather  shoe  in  black-and-white 
(from  Sommer  &  Kaufman  of 
San  Francisco).  See  your  Fortune 
dealer  for  a  wide  selection  of  smart, 
comfortable,  and  reasonably  priced  shoes. 


JjJFortune  Shoe  Company 
NASHVILLE;    TENNESSEE 


DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  SHOE  CORPORATION 


WANTED:  100  MEN  — 100  WOMEN! 

Wanted  both  men  and  women  to  use  some  of  their  leisure 
time  to  make  extra  income  by  taking  care  of  new  and  re- 
newal   subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S   and   all    popular 
magazines.  For  money-making  supplies  write  lo: 
Independent  Agency  Division 
THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
640  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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PAIN   STOPS    FAST!    A    few 

drops  of  Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL 
in  the  nail  groove  relieves  sore- 
ness, pain.  Softens  embedded 
part  of  nail  for  easy  removal. 
Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL. 
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Worms  can 
kill  your  dog 


The  two  most  frequent  types  of 
worms  in  clogs  arc  common 
hookworms  and  the  large  round- 
worms. 

Common  hookworms  live  on 
your  dog's  blood  and  can  kill 
him.  Roundworms  rob  him  of 
part  of  his  food. 

You  can  see  the  large  round- 
worms, but  the  far  more  danger- 
ous common  hookworms  arc 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a    product    which 
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types  of  worms.  If  you  eliminate 
the  roundworms  alone,  you  do 
only  half  the  job  and  can  leave 
your  dog  in  great  danger. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  thorough 
worming  job  when  you  gel 
Sergeant's  SURE  SHOT  Worm 
Capsules*.  It  has  been  proved 
safe  and  effective  against  com- 
mon hookworms  and  round- 
worms. Sergeant's  outsells  all 
other  worming  products  2  to  1 . 
Use  it  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
protect  your  dog.  Only  75c  at 
any  drug  or  pet  counter. 


will  get  rid  of  both 

•lor  puppies  and  dogs  under  10  pounds,  use  trie  smaller  doses  in  Sergeant's  Puppy  Caps 

Sergeant's  SURE  SHOT  Capsules 


room  and  Charles  heard  her  rummag- 
ing around  in  a  closet.  The  door  was 
ajar.  Charles  saw  I.ora  take  out  a  large 
coil  of  wire  and  put  it  into  a  suitcase. 
Next  she  put  in  a  small  plastic  object 
thai  he  did  not  recognize.  Then  she 
put  in  a  .38  revolver,  packed  some 
clothes  over  the  lot.  closed  the  hag  and 
locked  it.  Charles  could  sec  a  .38  lying 
on  top  of  the  radio.  That  meant  there 
were  two.  Charles  wondered  if  Tommy 
knew  that  Lora  had  a  gun  of  her  own. 

Finally  Tommy  came  back,  grinning. 
It  was  all  set,  he  said.  The  landlord  was 
even  looking  forward  to  having  them 
in  his  cabin  when  they  came  to  Florida 
for  their  vacation  next  year. 

"How  about  that?"  Tommy  said. 

He  packed  his  clothes  while  Lora 
double-checked  the  cabin  to  make  sure 
they  hadn't  left  any  evidence.  Then 
Tommy  took  Charles  out  to  the  car, 
put  him  on  the  floor  of  the  back  seat 
and  tucked  a  blanket  over  him.  When 
they  drove  past  the  landlord's  cottage, 
both  Lora  and  Tommy  leaned  out  and 
waved  and  shouted  good-by.  It  was  all 
very  friendly  and  normal. 

AFTER  a  very  long  time,  Tommy 
.  turned  off  the  smooth  road  onto  a 
rough  surface  and  drove  very  carefully 
and  slowly.  Vegetation  of  some  kind 
scraped  the  car  on  both  sides.  Even 
traveling  in  low  gear,  dead  slow,  the 
car  bucked  on  its  springs  and  at  times 
Charles  could  hear  the  gurgle  of  water 
around  the  wheels. 

Finally  Tommy  stopped  the  car.  The 
weeds  were  too  high  in  front,  he  said; 
he  couldn't  see  where  he  was  going.  In 
the  morning  it  would  be  a  cinch.  In 
the  morning  they'd  find  the  boat  with- 
out any  trouble.  Tommy  seemed  in 
good  spirits,  now  they  were  in  the 
swamp.  They  were  safe  now,  he  said. 
From  the  look  of  the  weeds,  nobody 
had  been  in  here  for  months.  He  took 
the  tape  off  Charles's  mouth  and  an- 
kles. "Take  a  good  yell,  kid,"  he  said. 
"You  probably  need  it." 

"I  won't  yell,"  Charles  said.  "Please 
— will  you  take  the  handcuffs  off?  Just 
for  a  little  while?" 

Tommy  laughed.  "All  the  comforts 
of  home,  hey,  kid!" 

But  he  unlocked  the  handcuffs  and 
let  Charles  rub  the  circulation  back 
into  his  wrists  before  he  put  him  in  the 
front  seat  and  fastened  his  left  hand  to 
the  steering  column.  Charles  would 
have  thanked  him  if  Lora  had  not  been 
there.  If  he  ever  got  out  of  this,  he'd 
remember  Tommy.  He'd  also  remem- 
ber Lora  .  .  . 

Tommy  and  Lora  were  in  the  back 
seat  together  now,  smoking  cigarettes 
and  talking  in  whispers.  They'd  rolled 
up  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  mos- 
quitoes. The  smoke  was  thick  in  the 
closed  car  and  it  was  very  hot.  Charles 
was  very  tired.  Presently  his  mind  sank 
toward  sleep,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
swamp  grew  faraway  and  dim. 

rT,01VlMY  woke  Charles  in  the  pre- 
JL  dawn,  released  him  from  the  steer- 
ing column,  and  they  went  away  from 
the  car  into  the  swamp  a  little  distance. 
Tommy  had  lost  his  easy  mood  of  the 
night.  His  eyes  were  hooded  and  his 
face  was  creased  with  sleep.  Charles 
did  not  speak  while  they  completed 
their  toilet,  and  Tommy  said  nothing. 

Lora  was  sitting  in  the  front  seal  of 
the  car  when  they  returned.  She  had 
combed  her  hair  and  put  on  lipstick, 
but  her  eyes  were  puffy,  and  the  lines 
in  her  face  were  etched  clearly  now. 

Tommy  put  Charles  in  the  back  seat 
and  cuffed  his  hands  together.  Then 
Tommy  got  into  the  driver's  seat. 
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Lora  held  up  a  leather  wallet.  SI 
said.  "You  dropped  this  on  the  floi 
last    night." 

"Oh,"  Tommy  said.  "Thanks."  T 
put  the  wallet  in  his  pocket. 

Lora  said.  "Who  is  Iris  Parks?" 

Tommy  turned  and  faced  Lor 
"You  went  through  my  wallet." 

"How  else  would  1  know  it  u, 
yours?  It  might  have  belonged  I 
junior." 

Tommy  didn't  speak. 

"1  must  say  she's  pretty,"  Lora  lai 
"And  from  what  she  wrote  on  her  pi 
ture  she  isn't  exactly  neutral  on  tl 
subject  of  Tommy  Snyder." 

"Look,  baby,"  Tommy  said.  "Th; 
picture  was  in  my  wallet  long  before 
met  you.    It  doesn't  mean  anything 

Lora  laughed  shortly. 

"You  don't  believe  it?"  Tommy  sai>> 

"Oh,  certainly  I  believe  it.  I  kno» 
you  wouldn't  lie  to  me,  dearest."  Froi 
the  back  seat  Charles  could  see  Lora 
face  as  she  looked  at  Tommy.  Her  li| 
were  smiling,  but  her  eyes  were  like  ti 
eyes  of  a  snake.  "Since  you  don't  ca 
about  her  any  more,"  Lora  said, 
know  you  won't  mind  telling  me  if  si 
lives  around  here." 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  Tommy  sai 
"But  I'm  not  going  to." 

Lora  bit  her  lip.  Her  face  was  din 
white  under  her  tan.  She  said,  "A 
right,  Tommy,  if  that's  how  you  feel 

"That's  how  I  feel,"  Tommy  sai 

They  drove  through  the  grass  ar 
entered  a  forest  of  jack  pines.  The 
smelled  of  turpentine  and  the  grour  an  i 
was  matted  with  red  needles.  }  fla's 

They  passed  the  site  of  an  ancie'  Ms 
abandoned  logging  camp  and  enter*  .  Th 
the  swamp.  It  was  like  moving  into  iu 
green  tunnel.  The  car  was  drench<  ty 
with  a  bright  rain  of  dew.  didn't 

my  1 

TOMMY  parked  the  car  in  a  pz\  ;*y » 
metto  clump  near  the  rowboat  lan>  back 
ing,  well  hidden  from  the  road.  Lo  Bui 
locked  their  bags  in  the  trunk  at  rent. 
Tommy  bailed  out  the  boat.  His  yello  k  :K 
shirt  was  soaked  by  the  time  he  had  tl  i|jv 
boat  floating  and  a  push  pole  ready,     pole  n 

"Okay  now,  kid,"  he  said  to  Chark|  \\ia 
"You  sit  in  front.  Lora,  you  in  tl  nes  p, 
middle.    I'll  stand  in  back  and  pole 

Lora  said,  "Wait.   I'll  be  back." 

She  ran  to  the  car.   In  a  moment  s 
reappeared,  carrying  the  handle  fro 
the  bumper  jack.   "There  just  might 
snakes  in  this  lovely  place,"  she  sai 

For  once,  Charles  had  to  agree  wi 
Lora.  The  swamp  certainly  loot 
snaky.  The  stream  was  so  narrow  th 
vegetation  slithered  over  Charles 
shoulders  as  they  moved  along. 

Gradually  the  channel  grew  wide 
They  passed  through  sunlit  glac 
between  jackstraw  piles  of  abandoni 
cypress  logs.  The  mosquitoes  were  goi 
now  but  the  sun  was  very  hot  at 
Charles  realized  how  hungry  he  wi 
He  had  not  eaten  anything  for  thir 
hours.  His  stomach  felt  hollow,  ai 
specks  swam  before  his  eyes. 

The  boat  entered  a  long  streti 
choked  with  bonnets  and  purple  wat 
hyacinth.  "Almost  there,"  Tommy  sai 
"Another  half  hour  should  do  it." 

"It  can't  be  too  soon  for  me,"  Lo 
said.   "This  place  gives  me  the  creep! 

They  left  the  water  hyacinths  an 
where  the  ground  rose  a  few  feet  abo 
the  water,  passed  between  high  walls 
pines.  Suddenly  they  rounded  a  bei 
and  emerged  into  a  deep,  wide  rive 
The  boat  immediately  sagged  in  t 
current  and  Tommy  had  to  thrust  po 
erfully  with  the  pole. 

"Give  me  your  scarf,  Lora,"  Tomr 
said.  "I  want  to  mark  this  entran< 
Otherwise  we  may  miss  it  going  ot 
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are   dozens   of   little   channels 
ig  this  river." 

>ra  unknotted  her  scarf  and 
i\  tied  it  tightly  and  carefully 
i,  an  overhanging  branch.  Then  he 
sod  up  and  began  poling  the  boat  up- 
s'am.  It  was  hard  work.  The  river's 
s  face  was  smooth  as  glass.  You  could 

0  tell  there  was  a  current  unless  you 
Iked  at  the  grass  on  the  bottom.  The 
*  was  now  very  hot.  Tommy  had  to 
It  p  w  iping  sweat  from  his  eyes.  Fi- 
nlv  he  beached  the  boat  and  sat  down. 

Look,  Tommy,"  Lora  said.  "I  hate 
■Dring  this  up — but  you  said,  almost 
ihour  ago,  that  we'd  be  there  in  half 

1  hour." 

B^Yeah,"  Tommy  said.    "I  know." 
IrYou  sure  there's  really  an  old  man 
b  k  here?" 

Last  October  there  was.  He  had  a 
fcJing  up  a  creek  to  the  right.  There 
».  a  little  wooden  sign  nailed  to  a 
B'  to  mark  the  turn.  I've  been  look- 
■  for  it." 

»  That's  great,"  Lora  said.  "You've 
■n  looking  for  it.  That's  fine." 
|~hey  were  silent  for  a  while.  Tommy 
resting,  breathing  heavily,  looking 
at  the  river.  "What  are  you  think- 
about,  honey?"  Lora  said  finally, 
at  Iris  Parks?  That  girl  whose  pic- 
was  in  your  wallet?" 
dmmy  turned  slowly  away  from  the 
r  and  looked  at  Lora.  and  his  eyes 
kled.    "You  happy  here.  Lora?" 

ra  frowned.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
I  mean,  if  you're  not  happy  here, 
can  leave.   You  can  swim  back." 
at's  a  real  bright  remark." 
at's  no  bright  remark,"  Tommy 
"That's  how  it  is." 
ra  turned  away  without  speaking 
Charles  did  not  look  at  her  face, 
didn't  want  to  see  it.    He  hoped 
y    knew    what    he    was    doing, 
y  was  big  and  he  could  break 
r  back  with  his  bare  hands  if  he  got 
But  he  had  to  be  mad.  Lora  was 
jrent.  Lora  could  shoot  you  or  stick 
.ce  pick  into  you — for  kicks, 
inally  Tommy  stood  up  and  began 
sole   methodically   upstream.     His 
face  had  grown  flushed.    Fifteen 
utes  passed. 


A  channel,  choked  with  hyacinths, 
opened  on  the  right.  There  did  nol 
seem  to  be  any  freeway  through  it. 
They  had  almost  passed  it  when  Charles 
saw  the  little  wooden  sign.  The  words 
had  been  burned  on  it  with  an  iron: 
Webb's  Landing. 

"There's  the  sign."  Tommy  said. 

"How  far  through  this  flower  bed 
does  old  hudd\   live?"  I  ora  asked. 

%V  "ITHOUT      answering,      Tommy 

tt  poled  the  boat  powerfully  into  the 

mal  of  hyacinths.    1  he  boat  moved  out 

of  the  sunshine  past  some  jack  pines  on 
a  little  mound  of  drj  earth  It  slid  under 
a  canopy  of  wild-grape  vines,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  dead  end.  Then  Charles 
saw  open  water  through  the  hanging 
tendrils  of  vine.  Tommy  thrust  power- 
fully with  his  pole,  and  the  boat  shot 
out  into  a  large  basin  of  deep  black 
water.  Across  the  basin  was  a  boat 
landing  made  of  palm  pilings,  and  a 
sun-bleached  cabin  roofed  with  palm 
thatching.  At  the  edge  of  the  dock,  an 
old  man  was  sitting  in  a  chair  fishing. 
Tommy  called:  "Hi  there,  Mr.  Webb. 
Remember  me.'" 

The  old  man's  face  was  like  leather 
and  his  hair  was  white.  He  reeled  in  a 
bright-colored  wooden  plug  and  set  his 
steel  rod  and  reel  in  a  little  stand  beside 
him.  He  said,  "Hello.  What  do  you 
folks  want?    Bait?" 

Charles  wanted  to  scream  a  warning 
to  the  old  man.  But  Lora  Matthews 
was  facing  forward,  and  her  eyes  were 
on  him.  He  saw  that  she  was  holding 
the  flat  steel  jack  handle  in  her  right 
hand  out  of  sight  of  the  old  man. 

The  boat  bumped  the  dock.  Charles's 
manacled  hands  came  up  involuntarily 
in  an  effort  to  keep  his  balance  and  the 
steel  handcuffs  glinted  in  the  sun.  The 
old  man  said,  "Hey,  what — " 

Charles  saw  Lora  rise,  sure-footed 
and  catlike,  and  swing  the  jack  handle 
around  viciously  in  a  wide  arc.  He 
heard  the  bar  strike  something  with  a 
whunk,  heard  an  agonized  gasp  from 
above,  and  then  the  old  man  fell 
heavily  onto  the  dock. 

Lora  raised  the  jack  handle  to  strike 
again,  but  Tommy  had  her  arm.    He 
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jerked  the  handle  away  from  her. 
"Okay,  baby,"  he  said.  "Okay." 

"Oh  .  .  ."  The  old  man's  voice  was 
a  moan.   "My  leg — you  broke  ii 

The  next  minutes  were  a  nightmare 
to  Charles.  Lora  and  Tommy  climbed 
out  of  the  boat  onto  the  dock  and 
Tommy  pulled  Charles  out  after  him. 
Instinctively  Charles  reached  out  to  the 
old  man,  lying  quiet  on  the  dock  in  the 
sun,  and  Lora  jerked  him  back  with 
such  force  that  he  I  el  I  backward  onto 
the  dock.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes 
off  the  old  man,  seeing  the  tear  in  the 
corduroy  trousers  and  the  leg  beginning 
to  bleed  where  the  skin  had  been  torn. 

TOMMY  manacled  Charles's  right 
wrist  to  the  casing  of  a  little  iron 
pump  the  old  man  had  installed  at  the 
edge  of  the  dock  to  pull  up  water  for 
cleaning  his  fish.  Tommy  and  Lora 
lifted  the  old  man  and  put  him  in  the 
chair  he'd  been  sitting  in. 

Lora  stood  there  looking  down  at 
the  old  man  without  expression,  while 
Tommy  ransacked  the  cabin  for  food. 

"Go  ahead  and  fish,"  Lora  said  to 
the  old  man.  "You've  got  your  rod 
right  there  in  the  rack.  Catch  us  a 
mess  of  trout."  She  chuckled  as  if  she 
had  said  something  funny. 

Tommy  laughed  a  little  too.  He'd 
found  a  bottle  of  whisky  inside  the 
cabin,  and  he'd  been  drinking. 

Lora  did  not  drink.  She  had  found 
a  -can  of  beans  in  the  shack  and  had 
opened  it  and  was  spooning  the  beans 
into  her  mouth.  For  the  first  time  she 
seemed  happy  and  content. 

The  old  man's  face  was  flushed  now. 
and  Charles  saw  him  squeezing  his  eyes 
tightly  at  intervals,  and  tightening  the 
muscles  around  his  mouth.  Charles 
had  taken  first  aid  in  camp.  He  knew 
what  had  happened:  the  old  man  had 
been  in  shock.  Now  the  shock  was 
wearing  off  and  the  pain  in  his  leg  was 
getting  through  to  him. 

Tommy  Snyder  had  drunk  a  lot 
from  the  bottle  very  fast  and  his  voice 
had  become  loud  and  jovial.  He  said, 
"Mr.  Webb — hey,  Mr.  Webb!  I  want- 
cha  know  I'm  sorry.  Wasn't  necessary 
hit  your  leg.  Mistake,  Mr.  Webb.  Does 
it  hurt?  Bet  it  hurts  like  hell.  Tell  you 
what.  We'll  fix  up  a  splint  for  that  leg." 

He  bent  down  in  front  of  the  old 
man.   "Lemme  look  at  it,  dad." 

"Get  away  from  me!"  the  old  man 
cried. 

Charles  hadn't  noticed  Lora  leave, 
but  now  he  saw  her  come  out  of  the 
cabin  lugging  a  five-gallon  can.  She 
called,  "Hey,  Tommy — want  to  have  a 
little  fire?  This  is  kerosene.  Remember 
what  you  said  about  burning  the  old 
guy's  boat?" 

"Oh."  Tommy  said.  "Burn  the  boat. 
Oh,  sure.  But  not  now,  baby.  Burn 
the  boat  anytime.   Have  a  little  drink!" 

"There's  a  glass  inside  the  shack, 
honey,"  Lora  said.    "Get  it  for  me?" 

"Right,"  Tommy  said.  .  .  . 

When  Tommy  went  into  the  shack, 
Lora  swung  the  kerosene  can  to  the 
edge  of  the  dock,  tipped  it  and  let  the 
kerosene  cascade  into  the  bottom  of 
the  old  man's  rowboat.  Then  she  let  the 
can  fall  back  on  its  bottom,  took  her 
cigarette  lighter  from  her  pocket, 
snapped  it  and  dropped  it  into  the  boat. 
There  was  a  soft  pulf  and  the  boat  was 
enveloped  with  a  bright  rush  of  fire. 

Tommy  stepped  out  onto  the  dock 
with  a  water  glass  partly  filled  with 
whisky.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  star- 
ing stupidly  at  the  fire.  Then  he  lunged 
toward  the  woman.  "You  asked  for  it!" 
he  snarled.   "Now  you  get  it!" 

Charles  did  not  know  how  Lora  hap- 
pened  to  have  Tommy's  gun   in   her 
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pocket.  Tommy  had  laid  it  down  in  the 
shack,  probably,  when  he  started  drink- 
ing, and  forgotten  it.  Charles  heard 
himself  cry  out  a  warning  to  Tommy, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Lora  shot  Tommy 
Snyder  in  the  stomach.  He  stumbled 
and  angled  toward  the  edge  of  the 
dock,  and  the  momentum  of  his  body 
carried  him  over  into  the  water. 

When  Tommy  came  up  there  was 
blood  in  the  water  around  him,  and  his 
eyes  were  not  drunken  now  but  sober 
and  terribly  clear.  Charles  saw  Lora 
hold  the  .38  down  near  Tommy's  up- 
turned face  and  fire  it. 

Charles  was  watching  the  woman  in 
horror.  He  did  not  see  old  man  Webb 
take  his  steel  casting  rod  out  of  the 
stand  beside  him,  but  then  he  heard 
the  small  scream  of  the  reel  and  saw 
the  bright  flash  of  the  plug  along  the 
dock.  The  plug  passed  a  few  inches 
behind  the  woman's  head,  then  snapped 
back  savagely  in  midair,  as  the  old  man 
snubbed  the  reel  with  his  thumb.  The 
woman  screamed  and  lost  her  balance, 
dropping  the  gun.  Then,  as  the  old 
man  set  the  hooks,  she  lunged  head- 
long into  the  water. 

For  an  instant  the  dock  hid  her  and 
Charles  saw  the  old  man's  pole  bend 
nearly  double;  then  the  woman  had 
broken  the  line  and  was  scrambling 
into  her  own  boat  and  pushing  away 
from  the  dock.  Her  cheek  was  bloody 
but  the  plug  was  gone. 

The  kerosene  fire  had  died  down, 
but  the  wooden  portion  of  the  row- 
boat  was  burning  above  the  water  line. 
In  the  center  of  the  basin,  Lora's  boat 
lost  the  impetus  of  her  frantic  shove 
and  stopped.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
lace,  brought  it  down,  and  stared  at 
the  blood  on  her  fingers.  Then  she 
looked  back  toward  the  dock,  her  ex- 
pression quite  calm,  and  slowly  her  lips 
drew  tight  across  her  teeth  in  a  grim 
smile.  In  horror,  Charles  followed  the 
direction  of  her  gaze. 

"Mr.  Webb,"  he  whispered.  "She's 
going  to  burn  us  alive  .  . .." 

Lora  Matthews  stared  at  the  half- 
filled  can  of  kerosene  which  stood  on 
the  dock  where  she  had  left  it.  Then 
she  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  began  paddling  rapidly  with  her 
hands. 

"The  gun!"  old  man  Webb  called 
suddenly.    "Get  the  gun.  boy!" 

Charles  turned  wildly.  Then  he  saw 
the  .38.  It  was  lying  on  the  dock  where 
Lora  had  dropped  it.    He  reached  for 
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it  with  his  left  hand,  straining  at 
handcuff  that  held  his  right  wrist. 

"Your  foot!"  the  old  man  calle* 
"Try  your  foot!  Quick!" 

Charles  swung  his  body  out  flat 
the  dock,  hands  toward  the  pipe,  fe 
toward  the  gun.  He  pointed  his  tc 
and  strained  for  it.  The  motion  mac 
him  lose  sight  of  what  he  was  doin 
He  felt  his  toe  strike  something,  h 
stopped  straining  and  looked  agal 
He'd  kicked  the  gun  out  of  his  rang 

He  saw  Lora  Matthews  working  furl 
ously  now,  trying  to  speed  the  bo 
toward  the  dock. 

"Mr.  Webb!"  he  screamed. 

He  felt  the  dock  shake.  He  twiste 
and  stared.  The  old  man  was  out  <  [(j)tg; 
his  chair,  pulling  himself  along  with  h 
hands,  dragging  his  broken  leg.  H 
eyes  were  squinted  nearly  shut,  ar1 
between  each  forward  hitch  he  fell  fl 
on  the  dock.  Then  he  fitted  himself  i 
and  took  another  hitch. 


LORA  was  almost  there.  She  w 
i  standing  up  in  the  boat.  Charl 
looked  wildly  for  something  he  cou 
pick  up  and  throw  at  her.  He  saw  notli 
ing.  Then  old  man  Webb  hunched 
body  forward  and,  very  careful  ly  p 
his  hand  on  the  gun.  Charles  wanted i 
shout  with  relief. 

Now  Mr.  Webb  was  on  his  belK.  1 
had  the  gun  in  both  hands,  aimi 
directly  at  Lora.  "All  right."  he  sai 
his  voice  curiously  soft  and  expression] 
less,  "that's  far  enough,  ma'am.' 

Lora  Matthews  sat  back  and  watch* 
old  man  Webb.    Somehow  the  who| 
situation  seemed  unreal  to  Charles, 
did  not  seem  possible  that  anyone 
anything  could  really  stop  Lora. 

"The  boat  pole  is  floating  over  I 
the  outlet,"  old  man  Webb  said.  "Y( 
paddle  over  there  with  your  hands  ar 
get  it.  Then  get  out  of  here." 

Shoot  her!  Charles's  mind  sere  a 
Shoot  her  while  you  have  a  cha 

When  Lora  still  did  not  move 
old  man  cried,  "Git!    Do  it  quick! 
ain't    gonna    be    able   to    hold    mysc 
much  longer  and   I   want  to  kill  v< 
awful  bad." 

Lora  Matthews  knelt  down  then  ai 
began  paddling  with  her  hands  towa 
the  outlet.    When  the  boat  moved  o 
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of  sight,  Mr.  Webb  laid  the  gun  dovl 
carefully,  crooked  his  arm  under  1 
face  and  lay  still. 

The  sunlight  gradually  faded, 
shadow  of  the  canopy  of  vines  ( 
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slowlv  across  the  surface  of  the  pool 
Charles  heard  a  mosquito's  thin  sing- 
ing in  his  ears.  He  had.  lor  some  lime. 
been  watching  with  morbid  fascination 
a  pale-yellow  Mob  of  cloth  floating  in 
the  brown  water,  h  was  a  sport  shirt. 
1  here  was  trapped  air  inside  it  and  il 

ballooned  above  the  surface  like  part 

ol  .i  pair  ol  water  wings.  Beneath  the 
yellow  blob  the  bodj  ol  lomnn  Snydei 
was  dimlj  visible  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Charles  had  not  looked  at 
the  body  at  first.  But  now  he  was 
watching  it.  hoping  il  would  float  close 
to  the  dock.  Tommy  had  the  key  to  the 
handcuffs  in  his  pocket. 

(^  H  ARI  Is  examined  the  handcuffs: 
-i  tine  cull  was  around  his  right  wrist: 
the  other  was  fastened  to  the  two-inch 

casing  under  the  pump  head.  He  spit 
on  his  wrist,  nicked  his  thumb  tightly 
into  his  palm  and  tried  to  pull  his  hand 
free.    Ii  was  no  good. 

Charles  eon  Id  see  a  can  of  baked 
beans  on  a  shell  inside  the  old  man's 
shack.  When  he  looked  at  them  he 
could  feel  his  stomach  convulse  slightly 
and  saliva  thicken  in  his  mouth.  "Mr. 
w  ebb,"  he  said  softlj . 

The  old  man  did  not  move. 

Charles  felt  panicky.  Was  the  old 
man — was  he  dead?  Charles  shouted, 
"Mr   Webb!  Wake  up!" 

I  he  old  man  stirred  and  opened  his 
eyes.  He  peered  at  Charles  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  see  him.  "Mr.  Webb.' 
Charles  said  as  ealmlv  as  he  could. 
"Hand  me  the  gun." 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  ofT  his 
arms.  He  peered  at  Charles  carefully. 
"Oh."  he  said.    "Hello,  son."' 

Throw   me  the  gun.   Mr.  Webb.    I 
have  to  use  it  to  get  this  handcuff  off." 

Webb  gripped  the  gun  barrel  with 
his  left  hand  and  drew  il  close  to  his 
body.  Then  he  straightened  his  arm. 
I  he  gun  slid  along  the  planking, 
bounced  across  a  crack,  and  came  to 
rest  within  Charles's  reach.  The  old 
man  let  his  head  down  on  his  arms. 
"Be  careful  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Charles  held  the  gun  in  his  hand  for 
a  long  time,  looking  at  it  and  at  the 
handcuff  in  the  fading  light.  He  had 
never  realized  how  large  the  bore  of 
a  .38  was.  or  how  strong  real  handcuffs 
were.  The  only  chance  was  to  fire  at 
the  metal  eves  that  fastened  the  links 
to  the  culls.  But  if  the  bullet  ricocheted 
wrong  it  could  very  well  go  off  the  eye- 
let into  his  own  body. 

The  alligator  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  ihe  river.  Charles  heard  it  first 
in  the  hyacinth  bed;  then  he  saw  some- 
thing black  moving  smoothlv  toward 
the  vellow  shirt. 

Charles  pointed  the  revolver  at  the 
shape,  then  lowered  it.  He  had  only 
two  bullets.  He  might  need  them  both 
if  the  thing  passed  Tommy  and  tried  to 
get  him  or  the  old  man.  The  alligator 
stopped  swimming  and  lay  quietly  in 
the  water,  then  disappeared.  For  a 
moment  nothing  happened.  Then  the 
body  in  the  yellow  shirt  was  gone. 
Charles  shuddered,  and  his  fingers  on 
the  gun  relaxed. 

The  alligator  broke  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  a  mighty  rolling  splash, 
and  then  thrashed  into  the  hyacinths. 
On  the  far  bank,  in  the  darkness,  il 
stopped.  A  subdued  wrenching  and 
tearing  sound  began  .  .  . 

Charles  pulled  the  handcuffs  taut, 
put  the  gun  against  the  links  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  There  was  a  dyna- 
mite roar  in  the  dusk,  something 
clubbed  his  wrist  savagely,  and  then  he 
found  himself  sprawling  on  his  back 
ten  feet  from  the  pump.    He  held  up 


his  wrist  It  was  blood)  and  the  cuff 
still  was  on  it.  bul  the  link  had  been 
broken.     I  le  was  free! 

He  glanced  ai  the  old  man.  who  ap 
parentl)    w.ts  unconscious  again,   hesi 
taled.  and  then  ran  into  the  shack  and 
began   to  cat   voraciously   whatever   he 
could     find-    a    can    ol     beans,    sliced 
pineapple,  condensed  milk. 

When  he  was  through  eating  he 
found  a  lantern  and  lighted  it  with  one 
Ol  the  Old  man's  kitchen  matches.  On 
a  tiny  workbench  lay  lour  or  five  tish - 
ing  plugs  in  various  stages  ol  construc- 
tion. Several  were  still  in  the  whittling 
stage,  and  the  one  that  hail  caught 
Charles's  eves  was  hanging  up  to  div  : 
a  vivid  yellow  bodj  with  black  polka 
dots  and  a  black  head. 

A  low  moaning  sound  from  outside 
made  Charles  hold  his  breath.  He 
went  out  at  once,  feeling  guilty.  1  he  old 
man  was  still  King  exactly  as  he  had 
been,  on  his  stomach,  with  his  head  on 
his  arm.  but  his  breathing  had  changed. 
Ills  breath  came  smoothly  for  a  while, 
then  seemed  to  choke  up,  and  he 
gasped  and  shivered.  And  then  the 
breathing  smoothed  out  again. 

Charles  knew  tirst  aid  from  his  work 
in  camp.  One  of  the  first  rules  was  not 
to  move  a  person  with  a  broken  bone 
unless  you  first  secured  the  bone  with 
a  splint.  Vaguely  he  recalled  some- 
thing about  traction—  pulling  the  leg 
out  so  the  broken  edges  of  bone 
wouldn't  injure  the  nerves  and  tissue. 
You  had  to  have  a  special  apparatus 
for  that.  You  needed  two  people,  one 
to  pull  and  one  to  bandage. 

Charles  felt  a  twinge  of  unreasoning 
anger.  He  had  been  through  enough. 
He  was  so  tired  he  could  barely  stand 
up.  his  hand  and  arm  were  beginning 
to  ache  from  the  bullet  bruise,  and  the 
mosquitoes  were  buzzing  around  his 
face  and  bare  hands.  Charles  went  into 
the  shack.  The  bed  looked  very  soft. 
He  wanted  to  lie  on  it,  just  for  a  minute, 
but  he  knew  if  he  lay  down  he  wouldn't 
gel  up.  He  took  the  lantern  outside  and 
set  it  on  the  dock  so  he  could  see  what 
he  was  doing.  He  brought  a  blanket 
from  the  bed  and  tucked  it  around  the 
old  man  so  there  would  be  no  place  for 
mosquitoes  to  enter.  He  peered  at  the 
old  man's  head,  resting  on  his  arms.  It 
seemed  to  be  in  a  comfortable  position. 
Bui  he  had  to  protect  the  old  man's 
face  and  hands. 

Charles  carried  the  lantern  back  into 
the  shack  and  looked  for  mosquito  net- 
ting, but  there  was  none.  It's  probabh 
okay,  Charles  thought.  He's  probably 
been  bitten  a  million  limes.  He's  prob- 
ably immune. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  started  taking  off  his  shoes.  He  had 
both  shoes  off  and  was  starting  on  his 
socks  when  he  stopped.  In  his  stocking 
leet  he  dragged  the  kitchen  table  out 
onto  the  dock  and  placed  it  over  the 
old  man's  head.  Then  he  brought  a  bed 
sheet  out,  draped  it  like  a  tent,  and 
weighted  it  down  around  the  edges  with 
some  chunks  of  firewood  he  found 
stacked  at  the  corner  of  the  shack.  He 
paused  and  looked  at  his  handiwork. 
He  said.  "Good  night,  Mr.  Webb. 
Pleasant  dreams." 

THE  sun  was  high  when  Charles 
awoke.  The  sun  did  not  wake  him — 
it  was  the  old  man  groaning.  Charles  sat 
up  in  bed,  feeling  sore  and  stiff.  He 
looked  at  his  injured  wrist.  The  hand- 
cuff was  still  on  it  and  the  knuckles  ol 
his  hand  were  swollen  and  caked  with 
dried  blood.  He  got  up  and  stepped 
out  on  the  dock.  He  almost  screamed. 
Somehow  the  old  man  had  rolled 
over  and  pulled  the  shcel  loose,  and  one 
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a  load 
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"I'm  a  Tumpax  user  now — and  is  it  ever 
wonderful!  I  didn't  even  begin  to  realize 
how  much  I  must  have  worried  and  fret- 
ted over  'the  other  way.'  Tampax  makes 
you  feel  like  heaving  one  big,  heart-felt 
sigh  of  relief — suddenly  you  seem  as  free 
as  you  do  on  any  day!  I've  certainly  taken 
a  load  off  my  mind  by  adopting  it." 

Internal  sanitary  protection  has  that 
effect  on  many  people.  By  freeing  you 
from  the  bulk  and  inconvenience  of  an 
external  pad,  it  frees  your  mind,  too.  In 
fact,  many  Tampax  users  insist  they  tend 
to  forget  completely  about  time-qf-the- 
month.  All  sorts  of  nagging  reminders 
vanish — no  odor  problems,  no  disposal 
problems,  no  carrying  problems!  No  won- 
der the  restrained  little  Tampax  package 
is  tucked  away  unobtrusively  in  millions 
of  bureau  drawers,  dressing  tables  and 
medicine  chests. 

Why  delay  any  longer  in  getting  this 
more  modern,  much  more  comfortable 
form  of  sanitary  protection?  Pick  up  a 
package  of  Tampax  at  your  nearest  drug 
or  notion  counter  and  try  it!  (3  absorb- 
encies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.)  You're 
bound  to  like  it!  Look  for  Tampax 
Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 
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anteed or   Double-  Your- Money- Back! 
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FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many  cases 
almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens 
the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  charing 
plate.  354  and  f>0Y  at  druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist 
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send  us  WW  and  wr  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
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Hot,  Perspiring, 
Sore,  Tired 

You  Need  Dr.  Sertoli's  Fast-Acting  Relief! 

Take  a  minute  each  day  to  sprinkle 
soothing,  cooling  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Powder  on  your  feet  and  into  your  shoes. 
You'll  have  another  day  of  real  foot  con- 
tentment. Or.  SchoU'R  eases  new  or  tight 
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.  .  .  helps  prevent  Athlete's 
Foot.  15c,  4Gy,  Large  econ- 
omy size  7.r>c.  Try  it! 

D'Scholls 
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side  of  the  table  was  completely  open. 
His  face  was  horribly  swollen  and 
blotched  with  mosquito  bites,  and  when 
he  breathed,  little  bubbles  rose  and 
hurst  on  his  lips.  Charles  did  not  want 
to  look  at  the  old  man's  leg,  but  he  had 
to  look.  He  pulled  back  the  blanket 
very  gently.  Then  he  replaced  the 
blanket  and  ran  back  into  the  shack 
and  fell  lace  down  on  the  bed. 

He  sobbed  into  the  pillow,  holding  it 
against  his  face  to  mutlle  the  sound.  His 
body  shook.  A  thought  kept  pounding 
in  his  head:  1  slept  ...  1  slept  .  .  . 

Alter  a  while  he  sat  up  on  the  bed. 
He  didn't  know  much  about  first  aid 
but  he  was  sure  of  this:  old  man 
Webb  no  longer  needed  just  a  traction 
splint — he  needed  a  doctor,  a  hospital, 
blood.  He  needed  them  now,  today.  If 
he  did  not  get  them  today  he  might 
never  need  them  again.  If  I'd  acted 
like  a  man  instead  of  like  a  crummy 
kid.  Charles  thought  bitterly,  if  I'd 
stayed  awake  and  checked  that  sheet — 
The  bites  the  old  man  had  taken  were 
no  joke,  even  for  a  man  in  top  shape. 
In  his  weakened  condition,  when  he 
needed  all  his  reserve  strength  to  stand 
the  pain  in  his  leg,  the  mosquito  bites 
might  tip  the  scale. 

Charles  looked  out  the  doorway  of 
the  shack.  The  water  was  empty  and 
peaceful.  There  was  no  sign  of  Tommy 
Snyder's  body.  The  kerosene  can  still 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  dock  where 
Lora  had  left  it. 

Charles  took  off  his  trousers  and 
socks:  then  he  went  outside  and  care- 
fully rearranged  the  sheet  around  the 
old  man's  head  and  weighted  it  in  such 
a  way  that  Webb  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  touch  it,  even  if  he  moved. 
Charles  poured  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
kerosene  out  of  the  can,  found  the  cap 
and  screwed  it  on  tight.  He  tossed  the 
can  into  the  water,  slipped  in  beside  it. 
and  pulled  his  body  over  it.  The  can 
sank  almost  out  of  sight  and  stabilized, 
keeping  his  body  afloat.  He  gave  the 
can  a  hard  push  across  the  pool  and 
struck  out  after  it. 

IT  WAS  late  afternoon  when  he 
drifted  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Okla- 
waha  into  the  broad  sweep  of  the  St. 
Johns  River.  He  thought  it  was  a  lake. 
He  did  not  know  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  had  stopped  swimming  and 
merely  floated,  supported  by  the  can. 

He  had  swum  beautifully  in  the  be- 
ginning, pushing  the  can  along  ahead  of 
him  in  the  current:  after  he  made  him- 
self stop  thinking  of  jaws  rising  up 
under  him  from  the  depths,  he  reveled 
in  the  clean  power  of  the  six-beat  crawl. 
Gradually  the  crawl  slowed  and  turned 
into  a  side  stroke.  He  went  ashore  sev- 
eral limes  and  lay  among  the  bonnets 
and  his  chest  heaved,  and  gradually  the 
leaden  feeling  drained  out  of  his  arms 
and  legs. 

He  hadn't  gone  ashore  now,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time — not  since  he'd  al- 
most put  his  hand  on  a  snake  that  had 
been  lying  on  a  log. 

Now  Charles  had  stopped  worrying 
about  snakes  or  alligators.  He  was 
mainly  concerned  with  keeping  his 
mouth  and  nose  out  of  the  water.  He 
kept  slipping  down,  and  each  time  it 
was  harder  to  get  his  head  clear.  He 
thought:  I  must  hold  onto  this  can. 
No  matter  what  happens  I  must  hold 
I  his  can  .  .  . 

"Grab  his  shoulders,  Ed,"  a  faraway 
voice  said.    "I'll  get  his  hips." 

Hands  pulled  at  him. 

"Watch  it.  Ed!"  the  voice  said 
sharply.    "You  wanta  upset  the  boat?" 

Charles  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 


boat,  feeling  the  motor  driving  it  some- 
where; and  then  sometime  later,  a  voice 
said,  "Son?  Can  you  hear  me,  son?" 

He  said,  "Yes.  I  can  hoar  you." 
With  a  great  effort  he  drew  himself  up. 
He  said,  "Please,  sir,  will  you  get  me 
to  a  telephone     quick?" 

The  two  men  carried  him  up  a  wind- 
ing pathway  through  some  palmettos 
and  into  a  sandy  yard  where  there  were 
some  people  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a 
house. 

rl^HEN  Charles  was  sitting  in  a  room 
1  holding  an  old-fashioned  upright 
telephone  in  his  hand.  He  got  the  oper- 
ator and  placed  a  call  to  his  mother's 
house  in  Daytona  Beach.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  heard  his  mother's  voice, 
sounding  tired  and  remote:  "Hello? 
This  is  Mrs.  Morrison." 

He  said,  "Hello,  Mom." 

The  wire  hummed  emptily.  Then  his 
mother's  voice  came  to  him,  kind  of 
wild  and  crazy,  "Charley!  Are  you  safe? 
Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  safe. 
I'm  in  a  farmhouse  in  a  town  called — " 
He  stopped,  and  somebody  said,  "We- 
laka.  The  Culpepper  house  in  Welaka." 

"Mother,  I'm  in  Welaka.  At  the  Cul- 
pepper house  in  Welaka." 

His  mother  said,  "Your  dad's  here, 
Charley.    He  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Charles  heard  his  father's  voice: 
"Hello,  Charley?  Are  you  alone?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Are  they — " 

"Oh — the  kidnapers!  No,  Dad.  I'm 
in  this  farmhouse  and — " 

"Charley — "  Mr.  Morrison  said,  and 
then  Charles  heard  his  father's  voice 
break.  The  wire  hummed  for  an  in- 
stant, and  Charles  heard  a  deep  breath. 
Then  his  father's  voice  came  back,  nor- 
mal and  strong.  "Okay,  Charley,"  his 
father  said.    "Let's  have  it,  son." 

Charles  talked  fast  and  tried  not  to 
leave  any  of  it  out.  He  told  about 
Tommy  and  Lora,  and  swimming  out 
of  the  swamp.  He  said  that  old  man 
Webb  was  in  the  swamp  alone,  told 
what  he  needed  and  how  if  he  didn't  get 
it  tonight  it  would  probably  be  too  late. 
He  said,  "Dad,  Mr.  Webb  saved  my 
life.  You'll  get  on  it  right  away,  won't 
you?" 

His  father  said,  "Yes,  I'll  get  on 
it,  Charles.  Now  tell  me  again  where 
you  are." 

Twelve  minutes  after  Charles  hung 
up,  he  heard  the  sirens.  It  was  like  a 
movie.  He  heard  the  sirens  get  louder 
and  louder,  saw  the  headlights  careen- 
ing through  the  dark.  The  cars  skidded 
hard  as  they  stopped  in  the  dust  out- 
side the  Culpepper  house,  and  men  in 
uniform  piled  out  and  ran  up  the  steps. 
The  first  thing  they  did  when  they  saw 


him  was  unlock  the  single  handcu 
and  remove  it  from  his  wrist.  Chaik 
started  telling  them  about  old  M 
Webb,  but  they  interrupted.  "Nev( 
mind  the  old  man  now,  son."  on 
trooper  said.  "We  know  he  ncec 
help.  It's  on  its  way  from  Daytoi 
Beach.  We've  got  another  job  to  di 
Steady  down  now,  son.   Help  us." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"This  is  Friday  night,"  the  troo 
said.    "Your  mother  is  expected  to  d 
liver  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
twenty-dollar  bills  to  someone  betwi 
eleven  and  twelve  tonight,  somewhe 
on  the  road  above  Daytona  Beach.  Oi 
job  is  to  pick  up  that  person." 

Charles  had  forgotten  about 
pickup  of  the  ransom  money.  He  ha 
forgotten  it  was  to  be  on  Friday  nigh 
He  hadn't  even  realized  that  today  w: 
Friday.  He  told  the  police  all  he  kn 
about  the  instructions  Tommy  ha 
given   his   mother   by   telephone. 

"We  know  that,  son,"  the  troo[ 
said.    "Where  did  they  say  they'd  b 
waiting?" 

"They  didn't  say,"  Charles  said 
isn't  'they'  any  more.  It's  just  Lora, 
And  he  told  them  how  an  alligator  hi 
got  Tommy's  body.  "Lora's  got  a  gun 
Charles  went  on.  "I  don't  know  wh 
you're  going  to  do,  but  you  better 
awful  careful." 

"Don't  worry,  kid,"  the  trooper  sai' 
"We'll  take  care  of  it.    Now,  you  wa, 
here  for  your  folks — they're  on  t 
way  from  Daytona  Beach  with-docto 
and    hospital    equipment    and    rescu 
boats."  .  .  . 
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With  Both  Eyes  Open 

A  condensation  of  a  delightful  new  novel 

By  PAUL  HYDE  BONNER 

best -selling    author    of    SPQR, 
I  totel  Talleyrand  and  Excelsior! 


Anthony  Gaylord  went  to  Scotland  to  shoot  grouse, 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful,  titled  widow. 
Then  he  began  to  hear  disturbing  rumors,  about 
the    lady's    colorful — and    hardly   ladylike— ^-past 

You  wont  want  to  miss  this  entertaining  love  story 
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HEN    the   rescue   boats   reach 
the  hyacinth  bed  at  the  mouth 
Webb's    Creek,    it    was    quite    darl 
Charles  was  in  a  boat  with  his  fathei 
He  wore  trousers   and   a  jacket   boi 
rowed  from  one  of  the  Culpepper  son 
and  his  face  was  smeared  with  mi 
quito  lotion.  The  motors  bogged  dowl 
in  the  hyacinth  bed.  One  boat  had  oai 
and  was  able  to  make  it  through  wit 
the  doctor  and  two  interns.  Charles  an 
his  father  had  to  wait  until  somebod 
could  wade  ashore  and  cut  a  pole, 
was   after   eleven   o'clock  when   the 
finally  reached  the  landing. 

The  doctor  had  worked  fast.  He  an 
the  interns  had  rigged  a  small  mo<  f:  r«,( 
quito-netting  tent  under  a  battery  c!i"(«» 
portable  lights.  The  old  man  lay  insid 
it  on  a  stretcher.  He  was  getting  a  bloo 
transfusion  from  a  bottle  that  stood  o 
a  bench  beside  him. 

When  the  doctor  heard  Charles  an 
his   father  climb   onto   the   dock,  hrteFim 
stared  blindly  out  of  the  spotlights.  1 
said,  "Is  that  you,  Morrison?" 

"Yes,   it   is,"  Charles's   father  s 
"How  is  the  patient,  Doctor?" 
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1HY  SHOULD 

\>ur  Power  Mower 

UVE  BIG  WHEELS? 

,vn  the  finest  mower  on  your 
jtet-a  BIG  WHEEL  YAZOO— and 
cl  lenge  any  other  mower  to  a  cut- 
B  duel!  Exclusive  bicycle-type 
*■  els  make  Yazoo  outlook,  outper- 
ffi,  outwear  any  other! 

uoo  BIG  WHEELS  glide  easier! 
Ki't  bog  down  as  small  wheels  do! 
B  WHEELS  mean  greater  operator 
irol — even  a  child  can  mow  with 
•vy! 

i  ke  no  other  machine,  Yazoo  not 
ii  grooms  the  most  luxurious  lawns 
Ht  is  a  mule  for  rural  work,  high 
Hng!  See  your  dealer  or  write  now 
■his  name!  You've  got  a  brand  new 
qftrience  in  store  for  you! 

Hkl     Send     for    illus- 
Hd  booklet  "Are  ¥ 
M'lg    Your    Grass: 
luzun    Manufac 
H|(  Co.,    Dept. 
iHackson.     Miss. 
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ie  Stomach 


n  not  only  gives 
er,  faster  relief  from 
of  headache,  but  is 
safer.  Won't  upset 

mach    and    has    no 
effects.    You    see, 

n  is  like  a  doctor's  prescription.  That  is, 
n  contains  not  just  one  but  a  combination 
edically  proven,  active  ingredients. 
if ic  research  has  proved  no  single  drug 
ive  such  strong  yet  such  safe  relief  as 
n.  Buy  Anocin  Tablets  today! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
Way  Without  Surgery 

snee  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
ieves  Pain  —  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
alint:  substance  with  the  astonishing 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
without  surfrery. 

se  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
ictual     reduction     (shrinkage)     took 

t  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
»h  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
jnts  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
i!" 

secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
yne*  )  —  discovery  of  a  world-famous 
h  institute. 

substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
y  or  ointment  form,  under  the  name 
ation  //.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
>ney  back  guarantee.     *Rce.  V.  S.  Pit.  Oft. 
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The  doctor  smiled  and  the  light 
Bashed  on  his  teeth.  "He's  not  feeling 
verj  chipper  right  this  minute,  but  1 
think  he'll  come  around.  These  swamp 
characters  are  tough  old  boys.  They 
take  an  awful  lot  of  killing." 

AT   ELEVEN    THIRTY   Lora   was 

x\  crouched  in  the  palmetto  scrub  be- 
side U.S.  Route  I.  on  the  outskirts  of 
Daytona  Beach.  Everything  was  ready. 
She  had  placed  the  red  flashlight  be- 
side the  road  and  positioned  it  to  shine 
in  the  face  of  anyone  approaching  in 
a  car  from  the  north.  She  had  at- 
tached two  long  wires  to  the  light  and 
Stretched  them  back  into  the  palmettos. 
When  Lora  touched  the  tips  of  the 
wires  together,  a  dull  red  glow  lighted 
the  margin  of  the  concrete  road.  The 
wires  were  a  precaution  in  case  the 
Morrison  woman  tried  to  cross  her  up 
and  brought  police  along.  If  the  po- 
lice tired  at  the  red  light.  Lora  would 
fire  at  the  police.  She  had  her  own  .38, 
which  she  had  left  behind  in  the  trunk 
of  the  car  when  they  went  into  the 
swamp,  and  it  was  fully  loaded. 

Now.  kneeling  among  the  palmettos, 
Lora  went  over  the  getaway  plan  once 
more.  As  soon  as  the  Morrison  woman 
dropped  the  cash  Lora  would  pick  it 
up.  go  to  her  car.  which  was  hidden  on 
an  adjacent  side  road,  and  drive  toward 
the  beach.  A  mile  away  was  a  large 
dump  with  a  good  hiding  place  for  the 
money  and  the  gun.  This  way,  even  if 
an  alarm  were  out  and  radio  cars 
stopped  her  on  her  way  to  town  there 
wouldn't  be  a  scrap  of  proof. 

The  plan  was  foolproof.  If  the  Mor- 
rison woman  had  tipped  off  the  police, 
Lora  would  simply  leave  the  money 
in  the  dump  until  the  roadblocks  were 
lifted.  This  wouldn't  take  long;  resort 
highways  were  too  heavily  traveled  to 
be  tied  up  by  a  continuing  roadblock. 
As  soon  as  she  dared,  Lora  would  pull 
the  money  out  of  its  hiding  place  and 
head  north.  In  two  days  she'd  be  lost 
in  New  York  City. 

Now  she  began  to  watch  traffic  care- 
fully. There  was  only  an  occasional 
car.  Her  luck  was  holding.  Lora  felt 
a  crazy  excitement  rising  inside  her. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  a  car  en- 
tered the  straightaway,  driving  slowly, 
and  Lora  cocked  the  .38.  She  picked  up 
the  two  wires  to  the  signal  light.  The 
car  came  slowly  toward  her,  and  Lora 
had  to  strain  to  see  the  red  light  in  the 
windshield.  She  moved  the  tips  of  the 
wires  into  contact,  saw  the  dull  red 
glow  of  the  signal  light  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  crouched  low,  aiming  her  re- 
volver at  the  darkness  above  the  car's 
headlights. 

The  car  suddenly  stopped  dead.  The 
roadside  around  the  red  signal  light  was 
bathed  in  blinding  brightness.  Lora 
fired  instantly,  and  heard  the  shatter- 
ing of  glass  and  a  man's  voice  yell, 
"To  the  right,  Frank!    In  the  scrub!" 

Someone  slipped  out  of  the  side  door 
of  the  car.  Lora  shot  at  him,  heard  a 
grunt  of  pain,  and  saw  a  man  flounder 
into  the  palmettos.  Then  the  spotlight 
hit  her. 

The  Reising  gun  stuttered  once  from 
the  back  seat  of  the  car.  Lora  Matthews 
was  dead  before  her  body  touched  the 
ground. 

FOR  four  days  everything  was  very 
hectic.  The  Morrisons'  lawn  was 
trampled  by  reporters  and  littered  with 
flash  bulbs,  and  crowds  of  curious  peo- 
ple came  and  stood  on  South  Atlantic 
Avenue  and  looked  at  the  house.  What 
they  expected  to  see,  Charles  couldn't 
quite  figure  out. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  his  es- 


cape, both  old  man  Webb  and  the  cop 
who'd  been  shot  by  Mrs.  Matthews 
were  reported  out  o\  danger.  On  the 
tilth  morning,  Charles's  rather  tossed  a 
paper  on  the  breakfast  table.  The  head- 
line read:  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  I'l  INS  ANNUAL 
MISS  DIXIE  CONTEST. 

Charles's  father  leaned  back  and 
lighted  a  cigar.  He  said,  "The  situation 
is  back  to  normal.  Beautiful  girls,  bless 
them,  have  pushed  the  Morrisons  of! 
the  front  page  at  last." 

Charles's  mother  said.  "1  told  your 
dad  about  the  little  red  car  you  want." 

Charles  looked  up  from  his  plate. 
"Yes.  Mom?" 

"He  says  it's  up  to  you.  You've  been 
pretty  wonderful,  Charles.  We're  aw- 
fully proud  of  you.  If  you  want  the 
car,  you  may  have  it — as  a  birthday 
present." 

Charles  looked  at  his  father.  His  fa- 
ther grinned.    "That's  right,  Charley." 

Charles  wanted  it.  There  wasn't  a 
guy  in  the  world  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  who  wouldn't  want  that  sleek  lit- 
tle sweetheart.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
tell  his  parents  that  he  certainly  appre- 
ciated it,  and  he  wanted  the  Commando 
very  much.  He  got  out  the  first  part, 
about  appreciating  it,  but  the  second 
part  came  out  crazy.  Completely  crazy. 
He  somehow  was  saying  that  he  didn't 
care  so  much  about  the  car  now,  as 
much  as  he  thought  he  had,  and  maybe 
later,  when  he  got  hold  of  some  money 
he'd  earned  himself,  he'd  think  more 
about  it. 

His  mother  was  looking  at  him  with 
open  amazement.  She  made  him  feel 
like  a  darned  fool.  He  said,  "Look — 
I  do  want  the  car!  Don't  think  I've 
flipped  my  lid  or  anything.  It's  just 
that  .  .  ."  Nobody  said  anything.  "I 
think  I'll  take  a  walk  on  the  beach  if 
nobody  minds." 

He  got  up  and  started  out.  At  the 
door  he  looked  back.  His  mother  was 
staring  bewilderedly  at  his  father.  But 
his  father  didn't  seem  bewildered;  he 
was  grinning. 

(CHARLES  walked  down  past  the 
^4  hedge.  Tracy,  the  family  chauffeur, 
was  working  on  the  car.  He  was  whis- 
tling. He  stopped  whistling  and  said, 
"Charley,  there's  a  girl  down  on  the 
beach.  She  wants  to  know  if  you're 
coming  down  this  morning." 

Charles  felt  his  body  go  weak  and 
empty.  He  looked  at  the  beach.  Diane 
was  sitting  on  a  blanket.  She  had 
lovely  legs,  two  pigtails  and  a  cute  snub 
nose.  He  took  a  deep  breath  and  swal- 
lowed. Then  he  walked  slowly  down 
the  path  through  the  hedge.  When  he 
reached  her  he  said,  "Hello  there. 
Somebody  said  you  might  be  looking 
for  me." 

Diane  looked  up  at  him.  Her  eyes 
were  brown  and  very  bright  and  shy — 
but  not  too  shy.  She  said,  "You're  the 
boy  who  swam  out  of  the  swamp  to 
save  that  old  man's  life,  aren't  you?" 

Charles  said,  "Yeah." 

Diane  looked  at  him  and  Charles  felt 
his  knees  begin  to  tremble.  "My  name 
is  Diane  Frazier,"  she  said.  "I  live  up 
the  beach  a  little  way.  I  was  wondering 
— I  mean,  if  it  wouldn't  be  too  much 
trouble,  I  was  wondering  if  you  could 
teach  me  that  special  crawl  stroke  you 
use.  The  one  they  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers." 

Charles  was  very  careful  to  keep  his 
voice  calm  and  controlled,  and  he 
sternly  repressed  a  desire  to  leap  into 
the  air  and  clap  his  heels  together.  He 
said,  "I  guess  I  could  find  time  to  teach 
you   that  stroke,   Diane.    Sure.    Why 

not?"  —FRANK  HARVEY 
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IT'S 
THE 
STYLE! 


Take  it  from 
Eddie  Mathews, 
hard-hitting 
Milwaukee  Braves' 
\third-sacker,  "You 
'can't  beat  Haggar 
Slacks  for  style  or 
comfort!" 


HAGGAR 

(RAYON  -  DACRON  -  NYLON) 

Hold  their  shape,  resist  spots  and 
wrinkles  —  stay  good  looking 
longer. 


ABOUT 


$5 


95 


Other  Haggar  Slacks  $6.95  to  $  U.9S 


HAGGAR   COMPANY   •    DALLAS 


By  PETER  KALISCHEB 


GENERAI 


On  Taiwan,  today's  touchiest  front,  he  has  split-second  responsibility 


Taipeh,  Taiwan  (Formosa) 

IT  WAS  a  day  when  Communist  batteries  once 
again  were  swapping  artillery  fire  with  the  Na- 
tionalist-held island  of  Quemoy,  five  miles  off  the 
China  coast.  "Things  are  heating  up  a  little,"  said 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  colonel.  "If  the  ChiComs  attack 
Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores  we  come  out  shooting 
automatically — according  to  our  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  they  just  try 
to  take  Quemoy  or  Matsu  then  it's  up  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  whether  we  get  involved.  Person- 
ally, I'll  believe  the  situation  is  getting  real  hairy 
when  Ben  Davis  moves  his  cot  into  the  JOC." 

The  JOC — Joint  Operations  Center — is  the  tacti- 
cal control  point  for  Chinese  and  American  air 
force  units  defending  Taiwan,  as  Formosa  is  now 
known.  When  the  chips  are  down,  the  man  running 
JOC  will  be  Brigadier  General  Benjamin  Oliver 
Davis,  Jr.,  commander  of  U.S.  Task  Force  13. 
Since  the  100-mile-wide  straits  dividing  Taiwan 
from  the  China  mainland  (12  minutes  away  by  jet) 
are  too  narrow  for  the  carriers  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  to  maneuver,  a  Communist  air  attack  would 
give  forty-three-year-old  Davis  the  greatest  split- 
second  responsibility  of  any  one-star  general  in 
the  Far  East. 

Davis  holds  another  distinction  which  has  ceased 
to  interest  his  superiors  and  subordinates  and  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  opposite  numbers,  if  it  once  did. 
He  is  the  first  and  so  far  only  Negro  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  the  second  Negro  general 
in  U.S.  history;  his  father,  now  retired,  was  the  first. 

Davis  is  six  feet  one  inch  tall,  weighs  175  pounds 
and  carries  them  with  a  plumb-line  straightness  that 
makes  him  look  taller.  His  close-cropped  hair  is 
touched  with  gray.  He  wears  a  dab  of  a  mustache 
and  has  a  scar  between  his  eyebrows  from  a  trainer 
crack-up.  Any  other  scars  he  may  have  acquired 
since  he  entered  West  Point  23  years  ago  are  hard 


Says  Chinese  air  chief  Gen.  Wang  Shu-ming  (r.)  of 
his  work  with  Davis  (1.):  "We  are  one  family  now" 


to  detect.  Davis  once  unwittingly  revealed  his  ap- 
proach to  most  problems  with  a  story  about  his 
high-school  days  in  Cleveland. 

"I  used  to  deliver  newspapers — pulled  them 
around  on  a  sled,"  he  recalled.  "On  Sunday,  when 
we  made  two  cents  on  a  copy,  the  competition  was 
so  fierce  you  had  to  get  up  real  early  to  get  ahead  of 
the  other  newsboys.  Sometimes  you  had  to  wake 
people  up  to  sell  them  a  newspaper.  The  trick  was 
to  get  around  early  enough  to  beat  the  competi- 
tion, but  not  so  early  that  you  made  the  custom- 
ers mad  at  you." 

On  Taiwan,  Davis  faces  grimmer  competition  in 
a  situation  calling  for  the  same  combination  of  ag- 
gressiveness and  tact.  Across  the  straits  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  completed  five  new  airfields 
with  runways  long  enough  to  accommodate  jets. 
They  are  empty  at  the  moment  but  within  hours  can 
draw  from  a  combined  Red  air  force  (Russian,  Chi- 
nese and  North  Korean)  with  a  two-to-one  superi- 
ority in  modern  combat  aircraft  over  American  and 
allied  air  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

Communist  air  strength  is  estimated  at  3.000 
MIGs  (including  new-model  Russian  MIG-17s 
now  being  supplied  the  Chinese),  1,000  IL-28  light 
jet  bombers  (equivalent  to  our  B-57s),  200  TU4s 
(the  Russian  B-29s)  and  about  1,000  obsolescent 
fighters.  We  hold  an  edge  in  over-all  efficiency, 
more  modern  support  aircraft  and  the  mobile 
punch  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet. 

But  the  Reds  are  credited  with  one  other  big  ad- 
vantage— all  Communist  air  power  in  Asia  is  be- 
lieved to  be  under  a  centralized  command. 

Division  of  control  of  allied  air  strength  is  still  a 
touchy  point  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  Far  East, 
and  one  reason  why  tact  is  valuable  on  Taiwan. 

Last  June,  Davis  was  ordered  to  set  up  a  head- 
quarters with  responsibility  for  the  land-based  air 
defense  of  Taiwan.  This  became  Air  Task  Force 
(ATF)  13,  controlling  all  local  American  fighter 
units  and,  through  the  JOC,  planning,  training, 
and  co-ordinating  with  the  15-squadron  Chinese  air 
force.  (Only  two  Chinese  squadrons  so  far  have 
been  converted  to  jets.) 

In  a  normal — nonshooting — situation,  ATF  13 
is  a  subordinate  command  of  the  1 3th  Air  Force  at 
Clark  Field,  the  Philippines,  which  comes  under 
the  Pacific  Air  Force  on  Hawaii,  whose  over-all 
boss  is  Admiral  Felix  Stump,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific.  Yet  Davis  gets  his  supplies  and  assigned 
fighter  squadrons  from  nearby  Okinawa  or  Korea 
— domain  of  the  Far  East  Air  Force  with  headquar- 
ters in  Tokyo  under  Army  General  Lyman  Lem- 
nitzer's  Far  East  Command. 

Should  the  Taiwan  area  become  a  tactical — 
shooting — area  for  the  United  States,  however. 
ATF  13  would  come  under  the  U.S.  Taiwan  De- 
fense Command,   headed  by  the  Seventh   Fleet's 
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Vice-Admiral  Stuart  H.  Ingersoll  and  his  deputy, 
Air  Force  Major  General  Harold  W.  Grant.  It 
would  not  be  Davis'  job  to  decide  when  American 
air  units  on  Taiwan  should  be  committed  (that 
would  be  up  to  Ingersoll) ,  but  once  the  decision  had 
been  made  Davis  would  commit  and  direct  them. 

His  station  would  be  the  JOC  room  in  a  gray, 
guarded  building  off  Taipeh's  Roosevelt  Road, 
crowded  with  more  green,  red  and  amber  lights 
than  a  pinball  parlor.  Here  Davis  would  assign  de- 
fensive and  offensive  missions  and  call  the  signals 
integrating  American  and  Chinese  fighter  units  into 
a  single  striking  force. 

It  was  only  seven  years  ago  that  "integration*' 
had  a  very  personal  meaning  for  Davis  and  all  Ne- 
groes in  uniform.  President  Truman  ordered  the 
end  of  segregation  in  the  armed  services  and  the 
integration  of  Negro  and  white  units.  A  trail  blazer 
for  his  race  in  the  Air  Force  (as  his  father  had  been 
in  the  Army),  Davis  crossed  the  Great  Divide  with 
an  impressive  war  record,  a  command  "presence" 
and  a  charming  wife.  "He  has  an  impeccable  serv- 
ice personality,"  said  a  Navy  officer  in  Taipeh. 

DAVIS'  SERVICE  PERSONALITY  was  born— 
and  nearly  died — at  West  Point,  where  he  was  only 
the  fourth  Negro  to  be  graduated.  For  his  entire 
plebe  year  and  intermittently  thereafter,  Davis  got 
the  silent  treatment — no  cadet  spoke  to  him  except 
on  official  business.  He  roomed  alone.  An  or- 
ganized attempt  by  cadet  officers  to  have  him  ex- 
pelled by  piling  him  with  unearned  demerits  was 
stopped  by  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Robert  C. 
Richardson,  then  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Davis  stuck  it  out  and  ranked  35th  among  276J 
members  of  the  class  of  1936.  "I  remember  him  as 
being  the  closest  thing  to  a  model  cadet  I  ever  saw,"| 
says  a  former  West  Point  instructor  who  now  wears 
several   stars   on    his   shoulders.     "He   walked   a 
straight  path  and  never  got  off  it." 

During  his  last  academic  year,  Davis  passed  a 
written  examination  for  flight  training,  but  his  ap- 
plication was  turned  down  on  grounds  that  the 
Army  Air  Corps  had  no  Negro  unit  and  no  pla 
for  one.   He  became  an  infantry  company  officer 
and  for  a  time  taught  ROTC  classes  at  Tuskeg 
Institute,  Alabama.   Six  months  before  Pearl  Ha 
bor,  he  was  serving  as  aide  to  his  father,  then  con 
manding  general  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Brigade  at 
Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  when  the  Air  Corps  suddenly |j 
invited  him  to  take  a  physical  examination. 

A  policy  decision  had  been  made  to  form  an  all- 
Negro  fighter  squadron,  and  there  wasn't  a  Negrol 
Army   pilot   in   the  land.    In   May,    1941.   Davisl 
and  12  other  cadets  made  up  the  first  Negro,  flyingl 
class  at  Tuskegee  Army  Air  Field.    Six  of  them 
were  graduated,  including  Davis.    In  the  space  of  ^ 
two  weeks,  he  was  jumped  from  captain  to  major  to^r 
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>AVIS 


jiorty-three,  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  first  and  so  far  only  Negro  general,  Ben  Davis,  Jr.,  commands  Air 
k  Force  13.  His  job:  to  commit  and  direct  American  air  strength  if  Chinese  Communists  attack  Taiwan 


lieutenant  colonel,  and  within  six  months  of  earning 
his  wings  was  named  commander  of  the  newly 
formed  99th  Fighter  Squadron.  Even  for  those 
mushrooming  days,  this  was  a  rush  job. 

Although  in  command  and  the  only  Regular 
Army  man  in  the  outfit,  Davis  was  on  the  same 
pilot-training  level  as  his  junior  officers.  "We  were 
a  bunch  of  converted  civilians,"  recalls  one  of  them, 
now  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
"and  we  didn't  appreciate  his  brand  of  discipline. 
I  remember  after  we  did  particularly  well  in  a 
training  exercise  he  found  an  orange  peel  behind 
a  stove  at  inspection  and  ate  us  out.  1  told  him  I 
was  trying  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  fly  planes  and 
did  that  really  matter?  It  mattered.  He  never  made 
any  concessions  at  all."  The  99th  was  conceived 
as  an  experiment;  Davis  was  determined  that  the 
experiment  would  be  successful. 

The  99th  got  overseas  too  late  for  the  North  Af- 
rican campaign,  but  in  time  to  escort  bombers  and 
pull  close-support  missions  during  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Sicily.  During  one  red-hot  streak  over 
Anzio,  the  99th  shot  down  15  German  fighters. 

BY  THEN,  DAVIS  was  commanding  the  all-Negro 
332d  Fighter  Group,  which  he  had  brought  over  to 
Italy  from  Selfridge  Field,  Michigan.  It  took  the 
3 3 2d — to  which  the  99th  was  later  attached — six 
months  to  shake  down.  Thereafter  the  "Red  Tails" 
of  the  332d  flew  long-range  escort  duty  for  15th 
Air  Force  bombers  deep  into  the  Balkans,  Poland, 
Romania  and  Germany.  In  one  wild,  1,500-mile 
mission  over  Berlin  led  by  Davis,  the  group  bagged 
four  new  German  262  jets  and  four  conventional 
fighters. 

Altogether  Davis  flew  60  missions  in  224  combat 
hours  during  World  War  II.  "But  I  never,"  he  says 
wistfully,  "got  a  confirmed  kill."  At  the  same  time, 
the  332d  never  lost  an  escorted  bomber  to  enemy 
fighters.  It  was  awarded  a  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion for  its  Berlin  mission.  Davis  himself  received 
a  Silver  Star,  a  Legion  of  Merit,  a  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  four  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters.  Even  more  gratifying  than  the  decora- 
tions to  Davis  and  his  men  was  the  way  in  which 
bomber  crews  meeting  332d  pilots  in  bars  would 
fall  on  their  necks  and  buy  the  drinks.  "Are  you 
from  that  no-sweat  outfit  with  the  Red  Tails?"  the 
refrain  would  go.    "I'm  always  glad  to  see  you." 

After  the  war,  nearly  all  Negro  airmen  were 
eventually  transferred  to  Lockbourne  Air  Force 
base  outside  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Davis  served 
as  base  and  wing  commander.  Then,  in  1948,  racial 
segregation  in  the  armed  forces  was  ordered 
brought  to  an  end,  and  Davis  was  called  in  to  help 
change  it.  He  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack  Marr 
drafted  the  Air  Force  blueprint  on  integration, 
which  went  into  effect  in  May,  1949.  "Profession- 
ally," one  Negro  major  said,  "it  meant  that  we  were 
no  longer  restricted  to  the  sack  race  and  the  sixty- 
yard  dash.  We  could  compete  in  the  mile  and  the 
marathon." 

Davis  went  to  the  Air  War  College  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  After  graduating  he 
was  given  the  permanent  rank  of  colonel,  his 
first  such  promotion  in  eight  years.  Ten  days  after 
the  Korean  war  started  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Fighter  Branch,  Deputy  for  Operations  in  the 
Pentagon.  Someone  asked  him  recently  if  his  sec- 
tion had  contributed  any  tactical  gimmicks  to  jet- 
fighter  operations.  Davis,  whose  reading  extends 
from  Dale  Carnegie's  How  to  Win  Friends  and  In- 
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Davis  and  his  wife,  a  former  Connecticut  teacher,  relax  in  garden  of  their  home  outside  Taipeh 


Ben  Davis  ivas  sent  to  Taiwan  with  orders  to  get  his  new  command 
operational  in  a  month.  "I  never  saw  anybody"  says  a  veteran 
AF  officer,  r"do  so  much  in  so  little  time  with  what  was  on  hand" 


flucnce   People   to   Arnold   Toynbee's    Historv    ol   > 
Civilization,  answered  with  a  paraphrase  of  Toyn-  <an 
bee  that  would  have  pleased  Carnegie:    "luetics  Bui 
;ire  made  at  the  front,  and  confirmed  in  the  rear."  de  l 

He  got  to  today's  touchiest  front — Taiwan — by  fee 
way  of  Korea  and  Japan.    He  qualified  as  ;i  jet- 
fighter  pilot  and  took  command  of  the  51st  Fighter!" 
Interceptor  Wing  in  truce-time  Korea.   From  therein^ 
he  went  to  Tokyo  as  the  Far  East  Air  Force's  L)i 
rector  for  Operations  and  Training.  irioi 

He  was  in  a  staff  meeting  in  October,  1954.  wra 
an   airman   handed   him   a   message.    "Not   no 
later,"  Davis  said,  mildly  annoyed.  The  airman  per- 
sisted.   Davis  read  it,  looked  out  the  window  and 
said,  "'Well,  I  declare."    The  message  announced 
his  promotion  to  general.  ii 

There  was  the  inevitable  whisper  that  his  star*' 
had  risen  because  it  was  an  election  year  and  a  goodio: 
time  to  appoint  a  Negro  general.  Davis  shruggedr.; 
it  off  with  the  same  comment  he  later  made  wheru 
asked  if  the  presence  of  a  Negro  commander  on  1" 
Taiwan  made  good  anti-Communist  propaganda 
"I  wouldn't  have  any  way  of  knowing,*'  he  said.      r. 

pie  i 
IN  THE  SEIJO-MACHI  DISTRICT  of  Tokyo  Lane; 
where  Davis  and  his  wife,  Agatha,  a  former  Nev^e. 
Haven,  Connecticut,  schoolteacher,  rented  a  house.:: 
his  American  and  Japanese  neighbors  erected  a  sigRv  - 
over  his   door:    first  general  in   SEUO-MACHliette: 
"The  only  difference  it  made  with  Ben  and  us. 
said  one  of  the  neighbors,  "was  that  from  then  oiici . 
we  used  his  assigned  sedan  for  the  car  pool."         he 

There  were  other  differences  detected  by  thoseve-: 
who  knew  Davis  as  a  martinet  at  Tuskegee  and  it  D- 
Italy.    On  duty  he  was  still  the  uncompromisirj|iefi:'e 
model  of  military  bearing  ("The  guy  is  always 
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;ntion")   who  never  said  anything  that   didn't 

directly  on  the  point. 
But  the  wanning  social  climate  unfroze  .mother 
fade  of  his  personality.    Members  of  the   FEAF 
)fficers  Club  discovered  what  some  other  officers 
dubs  had  deliberately  missed:  Ben  and  Aggie  Davis 
were  a  lot  of  fun.   Davis  shot  middle-SOs  golf,  was 
n  excellent  dancer  and  a  good  bridge  player.    Ag- 
ke.  who  had  inspected  gun  sights  and  sorted  mail 
luring  the  war,  could  baby-sit  (the  Da  vises  have  no 
hildren).  play  better  bridge  than  her  husband,  or- 
ganize a  charity  drive  or  be  the  best-dressed  woman 
1  the  room. 

I  Davis  was  sent  to  Taiwan  with  orders  to  be  op- 
Irational  in  a  month.   He  found  Taipeh.  the  capital. 
In  overcrowded  city.  No  provisions  had  been  made 
jor  billets,  mess  halls,  office  space  or  communica- 
tions for  the  500  officers  and  men  of  his  new  corn- 
Land,  some  of  whom  flew  in  on  high  priority  from 
alfway  around  the  world. 
"In  my  twenty-three  years  in  the  Air  Force." 
jmments  a   frosty-eyed  colonel  in   Davis'   com- 
land,  "I  never  saw  anybody  do  so  much  in  so 
ttle  time  with  what  was  on  hand.   ATF  1 3  was  in 
usiness  on  schedule.  The  Old  Man  has  boundless 
ergy — he  can  work  48  hours  straight  through 
ithout  a  Benzedrine.  He  may  be  reasonable  about 
ur  inability  to  get  a  job  done,  but  after  that  you'd 
er  get  out  of  the  way.   There  were  times  when 
seemed  nothing  could  be  done  without  a  special 
t  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  or  a  direct  order  from 
e  Gimo  [Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek].  What- 
er  was  needed,  the  Old  Man  got  it." 
Davis'  ability   to  get  on  with  the  Chinese  very 
finitely     does    extend     to     Generalissimo     and 
adame  Chiang.   Chiang  once  called  him  "a  wise 


and  happy  choice"  for  Taiwan.  'Net  a  senioi  \n 
Force  general  also  observed  that  Davis  is  "one  of 
the  few  advisers  to  a  foreign  government  who  can 
sa\  No'  to  a  request  from  the  people  he's  working 
with  and  mean  it." 

Most  of  the  time  the  operational  strength  of 
Davis'  command  does  not  exceed  one  American 
Sabre-jet  squadron,  but  potentially-  like  the  empt) 
Communist  airfields  across  the  straits  it  can  ac- 
commodate reinforcements  in  a  hurry:  more  Sabre 
jets  or  long-range  FS4G  Thunderiets  capable  of 
carrying  A-bombs.  Squadrons  are  rotated  from 
Korea  and  Okinawa  even   three  or  four  months. 

ATF'S  PERMANENCY  is  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Nationalists.  Early  this  year  thc\ 
turned  over  a  newly  completed  cement-block  area. 
originally  scheduled  to  be  Chinese  air  force  head- 
quarters, to  ATF  13.  Davis  and  his  wife  live  in  a 
comfortable  house — best  described  as  Formosa- 
California  style — outside  Taipeh.  The  Chinese 
have  posted  the  dirt  road  leading  to  it  off  the  main 
highway  as  "General  Davis  Drive." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  while  American  fighter 
planes  fly  routine  training  missions  over  Taiwan, 
the  Chinese  air  force  is  out  making  bombless  re- 
connaissance missions  over  the  Chinese  mainland, 
skirmishing  with  MIGs  over  the  offshore  islands 
and  occasionally  tackling  a  Red  convoy  in  the 
straits.  This  "little  war"  that  may  erupt  into  a  big 
one  is  what  gives  an  urgency  to  Davis'  job — some- 
thing he  has  successfully  transmitted  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. "Even  the  greenhorns,"  said  a  veteran 
Air  Force  officer,  "get  a  sense  of  mission  because 
he's  got  it — and  gives  it  to  them." 

Davis  summed  up  his  "sense  of  mission"  over  a 


cup  ot  coffee  in  the  mess  hall  shared  by  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

"We're  finallj  doing  what  the  Russians  nave  done 
so  skillfully  with  the  Chinese  Reds  for  years,"  he 
s.ud.  "We're  training  and  working  alongside  the 
Nationalists  and  teaching  them  with  our  equip- 
ment. It's  a  day-to-day  proposition.  The  longer  we 
work  together  the  more  trained  personnel  we  get — 
until  you  have  a  really  fine  human  spare-parts  pool. 
Together  with  the  MAAG  [Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visoin  Group]  we're  trying  to  give  the  Chinese  more 
initiative. 

The  difference  between  Taiwan  and  other  places 
where  we  have  military  advisers  is  that  here  you 
have  the  framework  for  combat  operations — imme- 
diately available  in  an  area  where  war  can  occur 
at  any  time.  And  we're  committed  to  defending 
Taiwan.  1  personally  don't  think  the  ChiComs  will 
tackle  Taiwan  because  we're  too  strong  here.  But 
they've  been  shelling  the  offshore  islands,  and  one 
of  these  days  they  might  move,  planes  on  those  new 
fields  and  start  a  little  air  action  over  the  islands." 

The  commander  of  the  Chinese  air  force,  the  re- 
doubtable General  Wang  Shu-ming — "Tiger" 
Wang — puts  it  more  emotionally.  "We  know  each 
other — we  are  one  family  now,"  he  says.  "The  cur- 
rent of  friendship  flows  at  all  levels." 

An  opinion  by  one  four-star  American  general 
that  Davis  had  demonstrated  "extraordinary  abil- 
ity" in  Taiwan  was  related  to  another  four-star 
American  general  with  the  observation  that  this 
was  a  happy  ending  to  the  tribulations  of  Davis' 
career. 

"To  his  tribulations,  maybe,"  said  the  second 
four-star  general,  "but  not  to  his  career.  That's 
just  beginning."  the  end 


with  the  Cooling  System— 

|)rain  and  throw  away  winter  worn  anti-freeze  because  time  destroys 
ust  inhibitors.  Have  the  whole  system  cleaned  and  checked  for  leaks, 
nspect  thermostat.  Replace  worn  fan  belt.  Refill  radiator  and  add  new 
ust  inhibitor. 

f  for  Oil  Change  and  Lubrication— 

Replace  old  oil  with  proper  grade  for  warmer  weather.  Replace  oil  filter 
artridge.  Have  car  lubricated  from  bumper  to  tail  light. 


8,  Wheels  &  Brakes- 

ce  and  snow  give  tires  a  brutal  test— replace  any  that  are  worn  or  damaged, 
hock  absorbers  should  be  checked  every  10,000  miles.  New  "shocks" 
ay  off  in  both  comfort  and  safety.  Check  wheel  alignment  and  steering 
nechanism.  Brakes  are  your  most  important  safety  device  — have  worn 
ings  replaced— check  fluid  level. 


An  Engine  Tune  Up 

will  restore  new  car  performance.  Ask  your  service  man  or  dealer  to 
tune  up  your  car— check  spark  plugs,  battery,  voltage  regulator,  cables, 
points  and  coil.  Check  fuel  pump  and  carburetor.  Inspect  muffler  and 
tail  pipe. 

See  Well  to  Drive  Well- 
Do  your  headlights  and  wipers  give  you  maximum  performance?  New 
type  headlights  can  be  installed  to  give  you  greatly  improved  vision. 
Check  stop  lights,  turn  signals,  tail  and  parking  lights— all  are  vital  to 
your  safety.  A  clean  wipe  of  your  windshield  makes  wet  weather  driving 
both  easier  and  safer.  Replace  wiper  blades  frequently. 

Appearance- 
Take  your  car  in  for  a  professional  "beauty  treatment"  of  the  finish. 
Remove  and  paint  dents  and  scratches.  Car  rugs  in  bright  new  colors 
will  pep  up  your  car's  interior  appearance.  Be  sure  you  have  a  flashlight 
in  working  order— a  first  aid  kit  and  fire  extinguisher  in  your  car. 


ealer-make  a  date  for  a  Spring  Check-Up  of  your  car! 


DRIVE 
MORE 

.  it  gets  cheaper 

by  the  mile ! 
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C'offier's  Comment 


The  President's  Health 


President  Eisenhower  enjoys  a  day  on  his  farm  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 


THERE  WAS  LITTLE  POINT  to  the  debate  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's health  should  or  should  not  be  an  issue  in  the  current  campaign. 
It  was  bound  to  be  an  issue — that's  the  nature  of  politics. 

Nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  discuss  the  President's  health  as  a  factor  in 
his  fitness  for  the  job.  If  he  were  physically  unfit  for  the  rigors  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  world's  most  taxing  position,  no  considerations  of  senti- 
ment would  have  any  bearing.  The  stewardship  of  the  destinies  of  the 
American  people  and  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership  borne 
uniquely  by  the  President  are  hard,  practical  matters;  the  man  must  be 
judged  accordingly. 

These  very  practicalities  require  that  the  President's  condition  be 
gauged  accurately  by  the  public — without  pity  or  maudlin  sympathy, 
but  also  without  any  mystical  nonsense.  A  considerable  amount  of 
nonsense  has  already  been  uttered — such  as  that  the  President  is  "ill," 
"an  invalid,"  a  "part-time  President."  These  statements  are  without 
scientific  basis. 

Ike  is  not  ill;  nor  is  a  man  of  his  age  who  swings  through  a  vigorous 
18  holes  of  golf  in  a  day  ai  invalid.  He  has  been  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dent. He  has  recovered  fully  from  the  accident  and  his  health  is  good. 
This  is  stated  upon  the  most  authoritative  testimony  that  can  be  had — 
the  testimony  of  physicians  who  are  renowned  specialists,  and  whose 
reputations  are  collateral  for  their  statements. 

Whether  the  President  will  ever  have  another  such  accident  is  some- 
thing no  human  being  can  predict.  There  is  apparently  some  degree  of 
proneness  to  future  attacks  on  the  part  of  heart-attack  survivors.  In 
the  President's  case,  the  analysis  of  all  factors  indicates  that  the  likeli- 
hood is  slight.  In  his  public  statement  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  declared: 

"Fully  aware  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties  ...  we  believe  that 
medically  ...  the  President  should  be  able  to  carry  on  an  active  life  [in 
the  Presidency]  satisfactorily  for  another  five  to  ten  years." 

In  the  meanwhile,  to  sustain  health  necessary  to  meet  fully  the  de- 
mands of  his  office,  the  doctors  have  directed  that  the  President  pursue 
"a  regime  of  ordered  work"  with  regular  "exercise,  recreation  and  rest." 
They  have  also  suggested  that  he  cut  back  his  schedule  of  appointments, 
public  appearances  and  travel. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  prompted  the  President  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  What  do  they  mean  in  terms  of  Ike's  fitness? 

They  mean  that  there  is  no  impairment  whatever  of  the  President's 
capacity  to  carry  out  all  of  the  essential  duties  of  his  office.  His  mind, 
his  judgment,  his  vigor  are  undiminished.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  precautionary  regimen  prescribed  by  the  physicians, 
by  stripping  away  some  of  the  more  routine  functions  which  up  to  now 
have  tended  to  drain  Ike's  energies,  will  actually  increase  his  effective- 
ness as  President. 

They  also  suggest,  certainly,  that  the  choice  of  the  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  should  be  made  with  more  sober  thought  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  exercised — in  the  circumstances,  that  is  a  matter  of  simple 
prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  simple  prudence  would  in  any  event  have 
dictated  such  care,  for  the  potential  importance  of  the  Vice-President 
has  historically  been  ignored  in  filling  the  post  which  seven  times  has 
been  the  steppingstone  to  the  Presidency. 

Finally,  the  facts  suggest  the  need  for  a  systematic,  continuing  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  lightening  the  vast  physical  burden  of  the  Presi- 
dency, no  more  for  the  sake  of  Ike  than  for  the  sake  of  future  Presidents 


and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  From  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington until  today,  the  Presidency  has  been  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
time-consuming  and  peripheral  duties  which  have  contributed  little  if 
anything  to  the  public  good.  Washington,  whose  executive  department 
consisted  of  only  a  few  dozen  people,  complained  about  many  of  his 
lesser  functions.  President  Eisenhower,  whose  executive  branch  em- 
ploys 2,300,000  people  exclusive  of  the  armed  forces,  is  far  more 
gravely  burdened.  To  whatever  extent  these  burdens  can  be  diminished, 
the  President  will  have  more  time  and  more  energy  to  devote  to  those 
great  decisions  that  he  alone  must  make. 

Political  campaigns  are  not,  of  course,  noted  for  confining  themselves 
to  the  vital,  pertinent  issues;  notoriously,  as  the  battle  warms  up,  it  em- 
braces every  matter,  large  or  small,  from  which  emotional  capital  can 
be  wrung.  So  the  duty  falls  upon  the  electorate  to  sift  fact  from  fiction, 
and  happily,  in  this  case,  the  facts  have  been  clearly,  frankly  and  au- 
thoritatively stated.  As  regards  Ike's  physical  fitness  to  undertake  a 
second  term,  they  are  reassuring. 


Spotlight  on  Government 


THE  BIPARTISAN  HOOVER  COMMISSION  on  reorganization  of 
the  federal  government  has  served  a  most  useful  purpose  for  America, 
since  unlike  the  first  commission  this  one  was  asked  to  recommend 
changes  in  policy  as  well  as  operations  in  government.  Consequently, 
the  commission  has  served  as  a  magnifying  glass  on  time-honored  fed- 
eral policies.  It  has  raised  questions  about  many  of  these  policies  and 
has  placed  those  questions  before  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  report  dealt  with  fundamental 
questions  of  government,  and  in  some  of  its  recommendations  encoun- 
tered opposition  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House  itself.  Basic,  honest 
differences  in  philosophy  of  government,  which  will  preclude  some  o, 
these  changes,  make  it  seem  most  unlikely  to  expect  anything  approxi- 
mating the  $5,000,000,000  a  year  saving  the  commission  holds  pos- 
sible. Nor  can  Congress  and  the  administration  ignore  the  opposition 
of  special  interest  groups  whose  particular  oxen  are  gored. 

Yet,  even  in  an  election  year,  certain  legislative  and  executive  actions 
in  line  with  the  commission's  recommendations  can  be  taken  to 
strengthen  government  and  cut  expense.  The  commission  has  asked 
establishment  of  a  senior  civil  service,  in  which  promotion  past  a  cer- 
tain grade  is  dependent  on  merit  alone.  This  will  bring  and  keep  better 
men  in  government  service.  Some  outdated  and  unnecessary  Presi- 
dential functions  (as  discussed  in  the  preceding  editorial)  can  be  turned 
over  to  lesser  officials.  The  President  really  need  not  perform  such  in- 
consequential tasks  as  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band's  annual 
performance  schedule,  except  that  the  law  says  he  must. 

Beyond  these  and  all  the  other  specific  recommendations  is  the  fact 
that  this  re-examination  of  American  government  function  and  policy 
was  made  at  all.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  few  things  are  irrevocable, 
and  if  past  federal  policy  proves  mistaken  it  will  be  changed;  if  it  proves 
positive,  it  will  be  retained  and  strengthened.  The  examination,  en- 
couraged by  a  government  that  is  not  afraid  to  turn  the  spotlight  oh  it- 
self, continues  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Hoover  Commission's 
report,  even  nine  months  after  its  completion. 
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TV  STAR  PHIL  SILVERS  KNOWS:  PLEASURE  HELPS  YOUR  DISPOSITIOI 


Phonological 
Fact! 


•  "Sometimes  we  have  to  shoot 
one  scene  over  and  over  till  it 
plays  just  right",  says  Phil 
Silvers.  "This  can  get  pretty 
rough  after  long  hours  on  the 
set.  That's  when  little  pleasures 
—  like  smoking  —  sure  help  you 
ease  up.  If  you're  a  smoker,  try 
my  cigarette  —  Camels !  Got  'em 
all  beat  for  pleasure!" 


R.  J.  Rcvnol.ls  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlmton-Silem,  NJ 


■for  more  pure 

pleasure-have  a 

Camel 

No  other  cigarette 

tastes  so  rich , 

yet  smokes  so  mild ! 


v 


Hh//S>//(/etf  as  sar  bilkc  i 

TV'S  FUNNIEST  NEW  OOMEDtl 


No  other  cigarette  gives  you  the  special  kind  of  pleasure 
that's  yours  in  Camels.  So  many  modern  smokers  prefer  the 
exclusive  Camel  blend  of  costly  tobaccos  that  this  cigarette 
is  far  and  away  America's  first  choice.  Make  the  30-day 

Camel  Mildness  Test!  See  for  yourself  how  Camels'  real  mildness  and 
rich  flavor  give  you  the  full  enjoyment  you  want  in  a  cigarette. 
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ROAD  BIRDS  ...  a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


THE 


Balding  Eagle 

You'll  hear  this  bird  scream  when  his 
bald  tires  skid  or  let  go  He  never  bothers 
to  have  them  checked  or  replaced  .  . . 
until  it's  too  late. 


'HE 


Smart  Bird 


knows  his  tires  give  best 


ervice  when  he  gives  them  good  care.  He  makes 
ure  they're  properly  inflated  at  all  times  and  replaces 
tiem  when  the  tread  wears  thin. 

The  Smart  Bird  gets  best  service  from  his  engine, 
oo.  He  always  uses  premium  gasoline.  Premium  gasoline 
las  a  higher  octane  rating.  It  lets  modern  engines 
leliver  top  power  . . .  top  mileage  . . .  top  driving  pleasure. 


>  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


ETHYL 

COR    PORATION 


Pietur 


OF  THE  MONTH 


Cinemascope 


What  makes  this  gay  and  sometimes  giddy 
world  go  'round?  What  makes  the  sun  beam, 
the  stars  wink,  the  moon  so  popular?  Love, 
of  course.  And  that's  exactly,  excitingly, 
what  M-G-M's  glowing  drama  "Gaby"  is 
all  about.  Young  love,  first  love;  sudden, 
surging,  undeniable  love! 

Enchanting  Leslie  Caron,  of  lilting  "Lili" 
memory,  and  John  Kerr,  brilliant  discovery 
of  the  stage  "Tea  and  Sympathy,"  are  the 
special  two  who  make  this  passionate  jour- 
ney, in  Color  and  CinemaScope,  to  the  very 
roots  of  romance.  She  is  "Gaby,"  an  adora- 
ble French  dancer  caught  between  dreams 
in  war-time  London.  He  is  Greg  Wendell, 
a  shy  but  quite  unpredictable  Yank  para- 
trooper who  manages  to  land  in  the  no- 
man's-land  of  Gaby's  zealously  guarded 
affections  just  a  few  hours  before  his  leave 
is  cancelled  for  D-Day. 


■PflHi" 


It  takes  some  doing,  this  hectic  wooing. 
Greg  tries  to  act  the  role  of  experienced 
man-about-women.  And  she's  explosively 
unwilling  to  accommodate  herself  to  his 
quaint  notion  that  every  girl  born  in  Paris 
is  born  a  flirt.  But  one  jitterbug  lesson,  one 
lovers'  lane,  one  bomb  shelter  later,  she 
puts  him  at  his  ease  and  holds  out  her  arms 
for  the  kiss  that  must  last  until  his  return, 
no  matter  when. 

Then  the  telegram  that  said  Greg  was 
missing!  Unaware  that  Greg  is  still  alive, 
she  takes  to  consoling  a  succession  of  sol- 
diers. With  a  fervor  never  granted  Greg,  she 
yearns  to  blot  out  not  only  the  short  day  they 
had  together,  but  the  wedding-night  they 
didn't  have . . .  What  happens  on  Greg's  dra- 
matic return  happens  in  Gaby's  heart  and 
yours. 

You'll  want  to  join  with  us  in  praise  of 
producer  Edwin  H.  Knopf,  director  Curtis 
Bernhardt,  writers  Frances  Goodrich,  Al- 
bert Hackett  and  Charles  Lederer.  With 
"Gaby"  they've  truly  and  triumphantly 
caught  the  tempo  and  all  the  intimate 
nuances  of  two  hearts  beating  in  war-time. 

•         •         • 

M-G-M  presents  "GABY"  in  CinemaScope 
and  Color  starring  LESLIE  CARON  and 
JOHN  KERR.  With  Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke,  Taina  Elg.  Screen  Play  by  Albert 
Hackett  &  Frances  Goodrich  and  Charles 
Lederer.  Based  on  a  Screen  Play  by  S.  N. 
Behrman,  Paul  H.  Rameau  and  George 
Froeschel.  From  the  Play  "Waterloo  Bridge" 
by  Robert  Sherwood.  Photographed  in 
Eastman  Color.  Print  by  Technicolor. 
Directed  by  Curtis  Bernhardt.  Produced  by 
Edwin  H.  Knopf.  An  M-G-M  Picture. 
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"Here's  the  way  to  go  after 

INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF! 


JJ 


BRINGS 

Don't  be  one  of  those  people  who  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  persistent  flakes  and  scales  are  harmless  "shedding"  when 
actually  they  may  be  symptoms  of  infectious  dandruff.  This  con- 
dition can  mean  real  trouble.  Start  today  with  full-strength 
Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage. 

Many  leading  skin  specialists  have  long  believed  that  much 
dandruff  is  an  infectious  condition  accompanied  by  germs.  And 
intensive  research  gives  impressive  supporting  evidence  .  .  .  helps 
explain  why  superficial  non-antiseptic  products  fail  to  get  results 
in  such  cases. 

Scientists  Showed  Germs  Produced  Dandruff  Symptoms 

Scientists  have  actually  developed  dandruff  symptoms  artificially 
by  infecting  people  and  test  animals  with  germs  (see  picture,  right). 
When  test  animals  were  treated  regularly  with  Listerine 
Antiseptic,   dandruff  symptoms  disappeared.   When 
they  were  not  treated  with  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the 
dandruff  symptoms  remained. 

Listerine  Kills  Germs  by  Millions — 
Ordinary  Non-Antiseptic  Products  Do  Not 

Non-antiseptic  shampoos,  tonics,  lanolin  don't  kill 
germs  the  way  Listerine  does.  Listerine  Antiseptic  kills 
germs  by  millions  .  .  .  instantly.  So  if  you  have  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  infectious  dandruff— whether  or  not 
you  use  shampoos  or  tonics— remember,  you  should 
have  antiseptic  action  to  kill  germs.  Start  .  .  .  and  con- 
tinue .  .  .  with  the  tested  germ-killing  Listerine  Anti- 
septic treatment  and  massage. 


Non-antiseptic  shampoos, 
tonics,  oven  lanolin  can't  kill 
germs  like  listerine  does. 

Listerine  really  gets  down  to 
work  at  the  point  where  these 
non-antiseptic  "remedies" 
stop.  It  gets  after  germs 
themselves  .  .  .  kills  them  by 
millions. 


Rabbits,  infected  with  aan- 
droff,  were  treated  daily  with 
Listerine  on  one  side  only. 

In  two  weeks  on  the  average, 
the  sides  treated  with  Listerine 
were  free  of  dandruff  symp- 
toms; the  untreated  sides  re- 
tained the  symptoms. 


Make  Listerine  a  "must" 

every  time  you  wash  your  hair! 


RAIN    TOPCOAT   MAGIC    BY 

RA11NFA1R 


£^JZ*! 


Choose  from  3 

flyweight,  topcoat-styled  waterproofs! 

Whatever  price  range  you  prefer,  there's  a 
Rainfair  waterproof  for  you — a  featherlight,  flat- 
tering raincoat  that  sheds  water  like 
a  tile  roof,  protects  you  even  in  a 
deluge! 

The  NYLON  AIR  The  nation's  favorite  of  pure 
nylon,  100%  waterproofed.  Weighs  only  15  oz. 
In  handy  pocket-size  pouch.  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED.  Greytan,  $14.95. 

The  ZEPHYR  Light  as  a  breeze,  100%  nylon, 
100%  waterproofed.  Rugged  protection  in  handy 
pocket-size  pouch.  UNCONDITIONALLY  GUAR- 
ANTEED. Green  or  black,  $11.50. 

The  WEATHERAIN  Tailored  of  a  100% 
waterproofed  cotton  fabric.  Lightweight  with  ex- 
ceptional wearing  qualities.  Attractively  packaged. 
Greytan,  $9.95. 

Write  for  FREE  Style  Booklet 

RAINFAIR,  INC.     •     RACINE  4,  WIS. 

Makers  of  Smartair  Leisure  Wear 


Appointment  with 

O'HARA 


AS  A  MEMBER  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  I  am  sworn  to  do  what  I 
can  to  raise  and  keep  raised  the 
standards  of  journalism,  and  not 
merely  to  raise  the  eyebrows  of 
members  of  Kappa  Alpha,  a  much 
older,  much  smaller  fraternity  that 
has  a  key  like  ours.  (Or,  we  have  a 
key  like  theirs.) 

I  have  a  hard  enough  time  main- 
taining what  I  like  to  call  my  own 
high  standards  without  taking  over 
the  job  of  reforming  the  newspaper- 
magazine  business;  but  journalism  is 
my  first  love,  if  not  my  deepest,  and 
there  are  things  that  happen  to  my 
first  love  that  sometimes  cause  me, 
an  insider  for  31  years,  to  wonder 
about  their  effect  on  outsiders. 

I  am  not  terribly  embarrassed  to 
confess  that  I  have  been  a  picture- 
stealer,  not  the  Hollywood  kind  but 
the  type  that  borrows  without  per- 
mission a  family  photograph  that 
will  appear  in  tomorrow's  news- 
paper. I  have  been  a  tabloid  rewrite 
man  and  telephoned  the  A.P.  for 
information  that  my  tabloid,  not  an 
A.P.  member,  was  not  entitled  to. 
I  have  frequently  impersonated  an 
officer,  especially  in  New  York  City 
where  it  was  easy  because  there  used 
to  be  a  detective  named  Gallagher 
who  looked  like  me,  and  cops  would 
call  me  Gallagher  before  I  had  any 
chance  to  identify  myself.  (Of 
course  they  wouldn't  have  called  me 
Gallagher  if  I'd  been  wearing  my 
police  card  in  my  hatband,  but  am 
I  my  double's  keeper?) 

I  have  pretended  to  be  a  doctor 
and  a  Polish  officer  and,  once,  a 
member  of  the  Irish  team  from  the 
Horse  Show,  and  I  also  masquer- 
aded as  a  Chicago  hood.  In  the 
latter  case  I  was  not  operating  pro- 
fessionally: I  got  tangled  up  in  a 
bar  with  a  friend  of  Linky  Mitch, 
and  somehow  or  other  my  ac- 
quaintance, after  an  alcoholic  study 
of  my  honest  face,  had  convinced 
himself  that  I  was  a  gang  lawyer 
who  was  asking  too  many  questions 
about  Mickey  Coll.  That  is  one  of 
those  memories  that  I  prefer  to  keep 
obscured  because  I  don't  like  to 
remind  myself  too  often  how  lucky 
I  am  to  be  alive.  For  five  hours  I 
could  not  shake  the  suspicious 
stranger,  until  we  ended  up  in  a 
Greenwich  Village  speak-easy  where 
he  was  at  home  but  where  I  also 
knew  a  bartender,  and  the  bartender 
squared  me.  My  companion  was 
a  bad  drunk  and  he  was  carrying  a 
.38  and  he  did  not  like  me  and  I  got 
out  of  there  before  he  also  decided 
he  did  not  like  the  bartender. 

Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  recite  a 
list  of  my  acting  performances,  in- 
cluding forced  roles,  but  only  to 
concede  that  in  my  journalistic  past 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  re- 
form. Now  that  I  am  less  agile,  and 
slightly    more    solvent,    I    have    a 


different  point  of  view.  I  am  not 
quite  holy,  but  possibly  like  an  old- 
time  sheriff  who  got  his  star  over 
quite  a  few  dead  bodies,  possibly 
even  a  better  sheriff  for  having 
known  sin. 

At  the  moment  I  am  not 
righteously  wrathful,  but  I  am  more 
than  a  little  annoyed  at  the  photog- 
raphers for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Contrary  to  the  lay- 
man's impression,  reporters  and 
photographers  never  were  friends. 
About  the  only  thing  they  ever  had 
in  common  was  that  cops  would  bop 
them  indiscriminately,  never  bother- 
ing to  inquire  whether  a  man  used 
a  pencil  or  a  Graflex.  If  you  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  a  story  a  little  late  it 
was  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  civil 
answer  from  a  rookie  cop  as  from 
a  photographer,  and  that's  saying 
something.  (The  one  class  of  citizen 
a  rookie  cop  feels  free  to  use  his 
hands  on  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
displays  a  police  card.  No  cop  likes 
anybody  from  the  press,  and  re- 
porters are  well  advised  to  avoid 
any  New  York  cop  who  hasn't  got 
at  least  one  black-braid  stripe  on  his 
sleeve.  It  usually  takes  five  years 
for  a  cop  to  learn  that  a  reporter's 
person  is  not  a  punching  bag  or  a 
pushball,  and,  of  course,  some 
never  do  learn  it.) 

My  annoyance,  therefore,  is  at  a 
separate  craft  from  that  of  reporter, 
and  specifically  it  is  at  the  practice 
of  taking  unnecessary  pictures. 
There  are  too  many  photographers 
taking  too  many  pictures  of  Ava 
Gardner  getting  in  or  out  of  an  air- 


There  's  no  demand  for  another  shot  ol 
Marlene   sitting  at  a  night-club  table 


plane.  Even  in  a  high  wind  at  Idle- 
wild  Ava  Gardner  is  not  at  her 
photogdnique  best.  There  are  more 
than  enough  pictures  in  the  files 
showing  Eddie  Fisher  and  Debbie 
Reynolds  holding  hands  or  not  hold- 
ing hands.  If  there  is  an  insistent 
demand  for  another  picture  of  Mar- 
lene Dietrich  at  a  night-club  table, 
1  have  not  heard  it,  and  I  think  we 
all  know  now  that  Marlon  Brando 
has  gone  through  his  blue-jean 
period  and  wears  suits  just  like 
people. 

An  actress  standing  in  front  of  an 
airplane  or  sitting  in  a  night  club 
with  or  without  her  husband  is  just 
another  shot  of  Ava  or  Debbie  or 
Marlene,  and  the  more  consci- 
entious photo  editors  are  careful  to 
crop  out  the  free  advertising  on  the 
airplane  landing  steps  or  the  night- 
club ash  trays,  so  the  picture  might 
just  as  well  be  taken  in  Los  Angeles 
as  New  York,  at  Chicago  as  at 
Washington.  It's  all  right  to  have 
one  photograph  of  a  society  woman 
in  the  anonymity  of  her  mink  coat, 
but  you  don't  need  any  more  than 
one  until  you  catch  her  standing 
beside  Charley  Luciano.  There  is 
no  need  to  flash-blind  people  for 
a  photograph  of  Gregory  Peck  in  a 
shawl-collar  dinner  jacket,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Young  go  out  together  is  taken  for 
granted  and  not  photographically 
remarkable. 

Nevertheless,  if  Peck  and  the 
Youngs  and  300  other  movie  celeb- 
rities attend  a  premiere,  they  will 
get  their  pictures  taken,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  could 
be  pictures  taken  at  any  premiere 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  celebrities 
on  their  own  front  porches.  You 
have  to  read  the  captions  to  know 
that  the  occasion  was  Sol  Glutz's 
premiere  of  Strange  Virgin.  I  am 
all  for  taking  a  picture  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  at  a  premiere  if  she  has 
attended  it  in  a  bikini  suit  and  ac- 
companied by,  say,  an  ambassador 
wearing  an  old  busby  that  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Windsor.  But  just 
a  picture  of  Marilyn  Monroe  at  a 
movie  opening  is  just  that:  just 
a  picture  of  M.  M.  at  an  m.o.  Any 
enterprising  photographer  could  get 
more  interesting  pictures  of  the 
lady,  although  there  is  some  ques- 
tion that  his  editor  would  run  them. 

All  these  are  merely  annoyances. 
I  will  not  go  into  such  matters  as 
the  outrageous  performances  that 
attended  President  Eisenhower's 
hospitalization.  It  could  happen 
that  in  such  circumstances  a  photog- 
rapher might  be  shot  and  killed, 
and  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  then?  The  American  people 
would  not  give  a  damn  about  "free- 
dom of  the  press."  And  by  the  time 
they  started  giving  a  damn  again 
the  press  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  freedom.  — john  o'hara 
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way  to  go  Special 


Somewhere  deep  inside  you,  haven't 
you  always  yearned  for  a  rakish 
Convertible  like  this  one? 

And  if  you  could  justify  your  purchase  on 
purely  practical  grounds,  wouldn't  you 
give  it  real  consideration? 

Well,  good  sir,  we  have  news  for  you. 

This  spirited  sweep  of  gorgeous  automo- 
bile is  a  Buick  Special— the  suave  Con- 
vertible in  Buick's  lowest-priced  Series. 

And  that  means  it  can  be  yours  for  just  a 
few  dollars  more  than  similar  models  of 
the  well-known  smaller  cars. 

But  right  there  is  where  the  resemblance 
reaches  an  abrupt  end. 

For  this  is  a  thoroughbred  Buick— blithe 
in  spirit,  and  big  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 


You  have  only  to  stand  up  close  to  know 
its  ample  breadth  of  dimension  from 
bumper  to  bumper,  from  door  to  door. 

You  have  only  to  put  it  in  motion  to  sense, 
on  the  instant,  that  here  is  a  true  big-car 
ride— smooth,  level,  solid  against  the  road 
—  and  advantaged  by  a  host  of  engineer- 
ing gems. 

Yet  even  that  isn't  all. 

For  it's  when  you  bring  this  beauty  from 
a  standing  start  to  full  cruise  that  you 
learn  of  the  thrills  to  be  had  in  a  '56  Buick. 

There's  the  soaring  lift  of  mighty  power 

from  Buick's  322-cubic-inch  V8  engine 

to  wing  you  along  with  almost  effortless 

ease. 

And  there's   the  new  wonder  of  an 

advanced  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow::  - 


Now  At  Your  Buick  Dealer's 


When  better  automabUct  arc  Mi 
Buick  will  buiUI  them 


part  throttle  — and  still  with  that  spec- 
tacular switch-pitch  action  for  a  real 
safety-surge  when  you  floor  the  pedal. 

So  why  not  let  yourself  go? 

Why  not  look  into  this  high-spirited 
beauty  with  the  low  price  tag?  It's  sheer 
sport,  pure  luxury— and  it  makes  uncom- 
monly good  sense.  Man  to  see  is  your 
Buick  dealer,  and  the  time  is  now. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

JWu      lilvanced     Variable    Pirrh    Uynaflnti     u    the    em/v     Djnnfluu. 
Buick    builils    lodny.    li    it    standard    on    Roadmaster,    Super    and 

Crntur*—optir<ia!  at   mod.-yl   rx'fi   <  <>  <    ""    (lit    Special. 


now  with  new  instant  response  at  only 

SEE   JACKIE   GLEASON   ON   TV   Every   Saturday   Evening 
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FOUNTAIN     PEN 
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Choose  the  right 
point  for  the 
way  you  write 
...  by  number 

Just  thread  the 
point  into  the 
barrel ...  Do  it 
yourself  at  any 
pen  counter 


Only  Esterbrook  gives  you  real  point  selection— More  than  30  styles 


# 


w^ 
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THE     ESTERBROOK     PEN     COMPANY 

CO^VHIOHT,    1936 THE    ESTEfcBROOK    PEN    COMPANY 


COLLIER'S  CREDITS 


THE  STORIES  in  our  history  series, 
The  American  Tradition,  associate  ed- 
itors Eugene  Rachlis  and  Jerry  Korn 
inform  us,  won't  run  in  any  particular 
chronological  order.  "The  period  just 
before  Lincoln's  assassination  has  been 
inadequately  reported,"  Rachlis  says, 
"and  that's  one  reason  it  was  decided 
to  lead  off  with  his  trip  to  Richmond  a 
few  days  before  his  death." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  our 
choosing  this  inadequately  reported 
period  for  inquiry  is  that  on  pages  24- 
25  you  can  see  reproduced  a  painting 
by  Thomas  Nast  that  some  historians 
thought  didn't  exist. 

Nast  was  a  war  artist  (he  later  be- 
came famous  as  a  political  cartoonist) 
who  sketched  the  President's  visit  to 
the  Southern  capital,  but  it  was  strictly 
an  idle  rumor  that  he  had  later  de- 
veloped it  into  a  painting.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  such  a  painting,  picture  editor 
Bill  Stapleton  was  told. 

But  some  judicious  international 
sleuthing  by  researcher  Ann  Bernstein 
turned  up  the  painting.  The  reason  the 
historians  haven't  run  across  it:  it  is  in 
the  private  collection  of  Oscar  B. 
Cintas — former  Cuban  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  and  a  collector  of 
Lincolniana — in  Havana. 

Henry  Steele  Commager,  who  intro- 
duces you  to  The  American  Tradition 
on  page  21,  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished historians.  He  has  taught  or 
lectured  at  many  of  the  foremost  uni- 
versities in  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  is  currently  Fulbright  professor  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  In  the  fail  he  will  move 
to  Amherst  College  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  American  studies. 
He  will  continue  to  be  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  has  been  on  the  faculty  since  1939. 

Commager's  book  The  Blue  and  The 
Gray,  published  in  1950,  is  considered 
to  have  been  one  of  the  sparks  that  set 
off  the  current  boom  in  Civil  War 
literature.  Fitting  it  is,  then,  that  he 
prefaces  our  history  series,  in  which 
the  first  article  is  Philip  Van  Doren 
Stern's  story  of  Lincoln  at  Richmond. 

Thomas  Vroman,  the  artist  who  will 
do  a  decorative  painting  for  each  of  the 
articles  in  The  American  Tradition, 
says,  *""For  the  painting  of  Lincoln,  I 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  research  to  find  ac- 
curate material  on  such  matters  as  the 
burning    of    Richmond,    the    Capitol 


Professor  Commager  wrote  introduced 
to  the  new  series,  The  American  Traditici 


building.  Fort  Brady.  Generals  Lee  an 
Grant,  uniforms  and  ordnance  of  tri 
time  and  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  wa 
left-handed,  you  know." 

No,  we  didn't  know,  and  on  studyir' 
his  painting,  we  can  see  how  much  hi 
tory  Vroman  had  to  learn. 

Author   Stern    did    some    detecti\j| 
work,  too.    He  located  the  logs  of  trj 
Malvern  and  of  the  Bat.  The  Malverl 
was    Admiral    David    Dixon    Porter 
flagship,  which  figured  so  much  in  tl 
James   River  activities  when   Linco 
and  the  others  cruised  up  to  Richmon* 
The  Bat  was  the  escorting  vessel. 

"I  knew  these  logs  had  existed 
Stern  recalls,  "so  it  was  natural  for  n| 
to  look  for  them  on  the  chance  tht* 
were  still  around.  They  were  deep  j 
the  National  Archives  and  no  historul 
had  ever  made  use  of  their  invaluab 
information  before." 

The  logs  gave  the  exact  schedule  <  i 
times,  places  and  events — even  dail 
weather  reports — along  the  river  dul 
ing  this  important  period,  with  doze:! 
of  helpful  entries  such  as  this  one  cl 
April  4th,  the  day  in  question:  "Firtl 
a  salute  of  35  guns  at  4:45."  Lincoll 
riding  about  the  Confederate  capiuj 
heard  the  salute. 

Stern's  research  of  the  events  of  til 
closing  days  of  the  war  has  led  to 
book  contract  with  Houghton  Mifflil 
and  when  he  writes  it  maybe  he'll  fir] 
a  place  to  include  this  entry  from  t?l 
March  29th  entry  in  the  Malvern  lo;J 
"The  U.S.  Steamer  Glance  came  alon  I 
side  with  oysters  for  the  Admiral." 

—JEROME  BEATTY,  J 


From  left  to  right,  editor  Korn,  artist  Vroman,  author  Stern,  editor  Rachlis.    Tl 
is  crew  that  did  the  major  work  on  the  opening  feature  in  the  new  Collier's  ser 
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Even  the    rooks  taste  better  ! 


% 


SEE  THOSE  two  drinks  of  Old  Taylor 
"on  the  rocks"? 

Which  one  will  you  have? 

The  one  on  the  left  is  our  world-famous  100 
proof  bonded  Old  Taylor — most  richly 
flavorsome  bourbon  there  is. 

On  the  right  is  lighter,  milder,  lower-priced 
Old  Taylor  86    one  straight  bourbon  that 


retains  its  true-bourbon  flavor  in  86  proof. 

Choose  either  proof  or  both.  The  quality 
is  the  same.  But  be  sure  to  try  Old  Taylor 
86— the  lightest  fine  bourbon  made.  You'll 
sip  it  right  down  to  the  bourbon-dew  on 
the  ice! 

Keep  in  mind— the  tastiest  drinks  are 
Old  Taylor-Made! 


"The  Noblest  Bourbon  of  Them  AW 


86  PROOF  100  PfiOOF 

Lighter,  lower-priced  Bottled  in  Bond 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKIES  •  THE  OLD  TAYLOR  DISTILLERY  CO.,  FRANKFORT  &  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  •   DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
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JOHN    MCCLELLAND 


'Ann,"  Peter  had  said,  ''you're  not  doing 
anything  for  Betty.  You're  spoiling  her" 


AT  HER  AG 


By  PAZ  VAN  MATRE 


ANN  sat  waiting  with  Billy  beside  her  on  one  of 
.  the  benches  at  the  airport.  The  plane  was  forty 
minutes  late  and  she  was  glad  of  the  short  respite, 
which  had  given  her  time  to  straighten  her  blouse, 
put  on  fresh  lipstick  and  readjust  her  hat.  Even 
such  added  touches  had  done  little  to  improve  what 
she  considered  her  "plain  Jane"  appearance,  but  at 
least  they  gave  her  a  little  extra  courage  to  face 
what  she  knew  would  be  a  momentous  issue. 

She  wondered  if  every  mother-daughter  relation- 
ship contained  this  strange,  tenuous  element  of  fear. 
Their  very  understanding  of  each  other  seemed  to 
be  the  thing  that  kept  them  apart.  I  know  she's 
spoiled,  thought  Ann.  But  I  also  know  she  needs 
love.  I  wonder  if  she'll  understand  that  I  need 
love  too. 

She  bought  Billy,  who  was  nine,  a  candy  bar 
and  then  settled  down  with  him  on  the  bench  to 
wait.  Now  she  had  a  few  minutes  to  sort  out  her 
thoughts  and  adjust  herself  to  the  whirlwind  of 
Betti's  arrival. 

The  name  amused  her,  for  it  was  so  like  Betty  to 
change  the  "y"  to  "i,"  and  she  supposed  that,  at 
Betty's  age,  things  like  that  were  important  and 
signified  glamor. 

I  must  remember  it's  just  her  age,  Ann  told  her- 
self, though  she  knew  she- would  have  to  take  a  firm 
hand.  This  business  of  insisting  on  spelling  her 
name  "Betti,"  for  instance,  was  harmless  enough. 
But  there  were  other  things.  A  widow's  allowance 
was  small  and  Betty  should  realize  it  and  try  to 
understand  that  clothes  and  trips — even  if  they 
seemed  ever  so  important  at  her  age — were  beyond 
their  means. 

I'll  explain  when  we  get  home,  Ann  decided. 
Surely  she'll  understand.  But  she  winced  at  the 
thought,  for  it  hurt  to  think  of  Betty's  being  de- 
prived, and  in  her  mind  she  saw  the  expression  on 
Betty's  lovely  face  as  she  earnestly  tried  to  compre- 
hend anything  so  bewildering  as  lack  of  money. 

But  after  all,  there's  Billy,  too,  she  told  herself, 


and  put  her  arm  around  the  small,  frail  shoulders 
beside  her.  If  only  we  were  not  alone.  .  .  .  And,  as 
always,  thoughts  came  back  of  a  dear,  remembered 
face.  The  sudden,  terrible  meaninglessness  of  death 
would  always  assault  her  heart  in  just  the  same  way. 

Bui  in  the  same  moment,  the  thought  of  Peter 
Granville  was  a  blossom.  He  loves  me,  she  thought, 
in  incredulous  wonder.    And  I  love  him,  too! 

She  would  have  to  tell  Betty  tonight,  she  knew, 
and  prayed  silently  that  Betty  would  understand. 
Peter  said  that  she  would  not.  He  said  Betty  was 
selfish.  He  said  it  kindly,  but  he  said  it,  and  Ann 
wished  that  he  had  not — even  though  she  knew  it 
to  be  true.  To  which  do  I  owe  my  allegiance?  she 
asked  herself  and  wondered  why,  in  loving  one, 
she  must  somehow  destroy  the  other. 

"Ann,"  Peter  Had  said,  "you're  not  doing  any- 
thing for  her.  You're  spoiling  her.  Can't  you  see?" 

When  she  had  tried  to  explain  about  the  trip, 
how  Betty  felt  about  the  small  town,  how  much  it 
meant  to  her  to  go  away  and  meet  new  people — he 
had  only  smiled  sadly  and  shaken  his  head. 

Last  night  he  had  insisted  she  tell  Betty  they 
were  going  to  be  married.  "She  won't  understand," 
Ann  said.   "I'm  afraid  she'll  be  upset." 

"Of  course  she'll  be  upset,  but  she'll  get  over  it." 

JUST  THEN  THE  PLANE  was  announced.  Ann 
stood  up  and  hurried  with  Billy  to  the  gate. 

The  first  thing  she  thought  as  Betty  came  down 
the  ramp  was:  How  lovely  she  is!  And  for  some 
reason  it  seemed  to  make  everything  more  difficult. 

All  the  way  from  the  city  Betty  chatted  about  her 
trip,  the  people  she  had  met  and  the  places  she  had 
gone.  She  was  vivacious  and  adorable  and  Ann's 
heart  filled  with  tenderness  and  love. 

At  home  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  she  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Betty  at  once. 
But  while  she  prepared  and  served  the  dinner  she 
listened  to  Betty's  gay  chatter.  And  while  she  was 
washing  the  dishes,  Betty  sat  on  the  kitchen  stool 


prattling  on,  her  words  like  frivolous  butterflies 
having  no  particular  direction.  By  the  time  Ann 
Started  to  help  Billy  with  his  homework,  she  had  the 
sensation  Ol  clinging  to  a  single  solid  while  all  about 
her  a  kind  of  vapor  existed. 

She  wished  her  love  were  not  tinged  with  this 
mild  irritation,  and  when  Betty  went  upstairs,  sav- 
ing she  was  "exhausted,"  Ann  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  her  mind  on  arithmetic  and  geography,  know- 
ing the  time  had  come  to  talk  with  Betty. 

At  last,  after  she  kissed  Billy  good  night,  she 
took  oil  her  apron,  smoothed  her  hair  and  went 
upstairs.  Betty's  room  was  a  jumble  of  clothes  and 
Betty  was  viewing  the  whole  thing  with  dismay. 
"I'll  never  get  everything  put  away,"  she  sighed. 

"Just  leave  it,"  Ann  said,  out  of  habit.  'Til  take 
care  of  it." 

She  went  into  the  bathroom  to  start  Betty's  bath 
and  remembered  Peter's  words:  "You're  not  doing 
anything  for  her  .  .  ."  But  it  seemed  to  Ann  it  was 
not  the  time  to  make  an  issue  of  laziness  when  she 
was  preparing  to  make  an  issue  of  extravagance. 
Besides,  there  was  the  matter  of  her  intention  to 
marry  Peter,  and  Ann  knew  that  of  all  things,  this 
would  be  most  upsetting  to  Betty. 

Therefore  she  said  nothing,  but  the  mild  irrita- 
tion persisted  while  Betty  relaxed  in  the  water. 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  hair?"  Ann  asked 
suddenly,  noticing  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  harsh 
electric  light. 

"Had  it  bleached,"  laughed  Betty.  Then  she 
added,  demurely:  "Isn't  it  divine?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Ann.  "At  your  age  it  looks 
dreadful!" 

She  went  downstairs  and  thought:  It's  not  her 
fault.  I  should  have  asserted  myself  long  ago.  But 
without  a  man  in  the  house  .  .  . 

BY  THE  TIME  Betty  came  downstairs  in  her  negli- 
gee and  curled  up  on  the  couch,  Ann  was  nervously 
trying  to  phrase  words  in  her  mind  that  would  be 
both  gentle  and  wise.  She  began  by  talking  about 
the  money:  "It's  been  awfully  hard  for  me  to  man- 
age, Betty.  There  just  isn't  enough  for  trips  and 
things  like  that.    And  Billy  needs  glasses.  .  .  ." 

Betty  stretched  her  arms  and  yawned.  "Okay," 
she  said.  Til  try  to  be  more  economical.  But  I 
thought  you  understood.  I  mean,  you  know  there's 
not  a  single  man  in  this  town." 

"I've  found  one,"  said  Ann,  suddenly  launching 
into  what  she  knew  was  more  important  than  any- 
thing else,  and  she  told  Betty  about  Peter  Granville. 
"He  wants  me  to  marry  him,"  she  finished  at  last, 
and  in  a  sudden  rush  of  love  she  put  her  arms 
around  Betty.  "Please  understand,  darling.  Please!" 

But  Betty  pushed  her  away.  "I  knew  this  would 
happen!"  she  cried.  "1  knew  it!  There  were  times 
when  I  couldn't  sleep  knowing  it  would  happen! 
What's  to  become  of  me  now?  It  doesn't  matter  to 
you,  does  it,  so  long  as  you  satisfy  your  own  selfish 
desires?" 

She  glared  at  Ann,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
hands  pressed  together  in  her  lap. 

"You're  thinking  only  of  your  own  life,"  Betty 
went  on.  "What  about  mine?"  She  stood  up  and 
twisted  her  hands  together  and  began  to  walk  back 
and  forth.  The  pink  negligee  was  trimmed  with 
ostrich  plumes,  and  her  hair,  streaked  with  dye,  fell 
over  her  forehead.  "It  wasn't  my  fault  your  father 
died  and  left  me  saddled  with  two  children,  a 
strapping  girl  and  an  infant  boy.  What  was  I  sup- 
posed to  do?  Just  because  his  life  was  over,  was 
mine  supposed  to  be  over,  too?  And  all  I  ever 
asked  was  that  you  give  up  college  and  run  the 
house  and  take  care  of  Billy  for  a  while.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror, 
and  then  turned  to  Ann.  "Look  at  me!"  she  cried. 
"Look  at  me!  I'm  getting  old!"  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  her  shoulders  shook. 
"You're  young!  You're  only  twenty-one!  Can't 
you  wait  a  while?  Can't  you  give  me  a  chance?" 

Ann  closed  her  eyes,  sick  with  pity.  When  she 
opened  them  again  she  only  said:  "Please  go  to  bed. 
Mother.  You're  making  yourself,  ill.  It  isn't  good 
for  you  at  your  age."  the  end 
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Now !  Zenith  Announces  Presidential  Specials 

TO  HELP  YOU  ENJOY  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ! 


le 


w  Value  Specials! 

Zenith  Quality  Through* 

For  brilliant  reception. ..superior  performance, 
depend  on  Zenith's  37-year  reputation  for  quality! 


with  these  special-value  Presi- 
tial  Models  from  Zenith — all  packed 
1  famous  Zenith  quality  features — 

won't  have  to  settle  for  less  than 

best! 

'hesc   beautiful   new   Zeniths   were 

ineered  in  Zenith's  own  laboratories 

five  you  the  sharpest,  clearest  pic- 

s  from  every  station  in  your  range. 

h  of  these  all-new  Presidential 
dels  is  Zenith's  finest  quality.   You 

enjoy  such  famous  Zenith  quality 
:ures  as  the  Cinebeam®  Picture 
je  which  doubles  picture  power  and 


Cine-Lens®  which  intensifies  contrast; 
also  Easy-Out  Face  Plate  Glass,  Top 
Tuning  and  Spotlite  Dial. 

On  tone-rich  Zenith-quality  radios, 
even  distant  stations  come  in  sharp  and 
clear,  brought  to  you  by  Zenith's 
super-sensitive  Long  Distance  AM 
Chassis  and  Zenith's  own  Wavemagnet® 
Antenna. 

See  your  Zenith  dealer  now.  Let  him 
show  you  Zenith's  new  Presidential 
Models.  Let  him  show  you  what  Zenith 
quality  means  in  performance. .  .and 
satisfaction ! 


The  Sherman.  21-series.  This  cobinet  houses  the 
finest  receiving  and  picture-producing  chassis  in 
existence  — Zenith's  powerful  Royal  "Y"  Chassis! 
Also  convenient  Top  Tuning,  illuminated  Spotlite 
Diol  which  tells  channel  clear  across  room,  Eosy- 
Out  Face  Plate  Glass  for  easy  cleaning  I  Colors: 
Mahogany  (2256R),  Blond  Oak  (2256E),  Walnut 
(2256).  As  low  as  $279.95*. 


oirmont.  21-series.  Exclusive  new  Zenith  "miracle" 
im  tube— the  6BU8  — in  the  chassis  virtually  ends 
re  roll,  wobble,  fading;  automatically  regulates 
re  intensity.  Cinebeam,  Cine-Lens,  Top  Tuning, 
r»able  Face  Plate  Glass,  Built-in  UHF/VHF  Anten- 
lolors:  Mahogany  (2247R),  Blond  Oak  (2247E), 
iut  (2247).  As  low  as  $249.95*. 


The  Clipper.  Entire  foce  of  this  smartly-styled  Zenith 
is  powerful  6"  x  9*  Zenith  quolity  speaker  to  give 
you  extraordinary  tone  quality  and  volumel  Acti- 
vated by  Alnico-5,  most  powerful  magnetic  materiol 
known.  Colors:  Pine  Frost  (Y51  3F),  Chorcoal  Gray 
(Y513G),  Moroon  (Y513R).  Only  63/i"  high,  10' 
wide,  5%' deep.  $34.95*. 


The  Royal  "500".  7-tronsistor,  tubeless  pocket 
radio.  Up  to  15  times  more  volume  than  radios  of 
equivalent  size.  Earphone  attachment  for  private 
listening.  Only  19  ounces.  Sire:  5Vt"  high,  3'/j* 
wide,  l'/j"  deep.  Colors:  Black  (500Y),  Moroon 
(500R),  both  with  Roman  Gold  trim.  Unbreokoble 
nylon  cose.  $75*.  not  including  botteries. 


NEW,  POWERFUL,  TONE-RICH 
ZENITH    QUALITY    RADIOS 

Don't  miss  a  minute  of  this  excite- 
ment-packed, history-making  year. 
For  listening  at  home,  Zenith's  trim 
Clipper®  table  radio  gives  you  tone 
quality  you  would  expect  only  in 
an  expensive  console.  Or  you  can 
take  the  campaign  thrills  with  you 
with  Zenith's  7-transistor  pocket 
radio,  the  Royal  "500".  Plays  on 
trains,  boats,  planes  where  others 
won't.  Car  radio  and  a  portable  all 
in  one!  It  operates  at  normal  vol- 
ume for  up  to  400  hours  on  just  one 
set  of  mercury  batteries;  also  oper- 
ates on  ordinary  long-life  pcnlitc 
batteries.  No  special,  hard-to-gct 
batteries  required. 


rgNiTH 


...THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN 
BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON 


The  Royally  of   RADIO,  TELEVISION  and   PHONOGRAPHS 

Backed  by  37  Years  of  Leadership  in  Radionics  Exclusively 

ALSO    MAKERS   OF   FINE   HEARING    AIDS 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

*  Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Slightly  higher  in  Far  West  and  South.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Never  a  whiskey  so  friendly  to  your  taste 
as  the  round  full  flavor  of  Old  Cabin  Still 
. . .  none  so  faithful  as  its  dependable 
uniformity,  bottle  after  bottle!  That's 
because  a  century-old  pedigree  is  inherited 
in  every  day's  run — through  our  exclusive 
sour  mash  recipe  which  relates  each  new 
bourbon  generation  to  the  last.  You'll  find 
Old  Cabin  Still  obedient  to  your  call  for 
a  truly  fine  bourbon.  Try  a  bottle  and  see. 

STITZEL-WELLER'S 


,1:11 


PROOF 


Every  drop  distilled  and  bottled  by 

Stitzel-Weller  Distillery,  Estab.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849 
Distillers  of  OLD  FITZGERALD  1 00  Proof 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 


HIM 


OLD 

HIN  §TIU 


KENTUCKY       ^ 

m  Bourbon  P^ 
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LETTERS 


Cold  Comfort 

Editor:  I'm  usually  the  member  of  our 
household  to  explain  the  occasional  car- 
toon one  of  us  finds  pointless,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  one  by  Joseph  Kiernan  on 
page  80  of  your  March  2d  issue,  I'm 
stopped  colder  than  the  fighter  in  the 
picture.  Please,  what  probably  simple 
detail  am  1  overlooking  in  this  caption- 
less  cartoon  that  makes  it  reactionless? 
Bruce  Hamilton,  Lubbock,  Tex. 


JOSEPH    KIERNAN 


...  I  enjoyed  so  much  that  tragicomic 
cartoon  of  the  forgotten  horizontal 
boxer.  If  ever  a  cartoon  reflected  the 
gallows  humor  inherent  in  the  mass 
attitude  toward  a  loser,  this  is  it.  Cleve- 
land Indian  rooters,  Dewey-for-Presi- 
dent  club  leaders  and  searchers  for  the 
remains  of  Bridey  Murphy  will,  I'm 
sure,  feel  akin  with  the  man  in  the  ring. 
The  thought  that  saves  the  cartoon 
from  becoming  more  tragic  than  comic 
is  that  when  the  canvas-backed  boxer 
finally  awakens  sans  seconds,  sans  man- 
ager, sans  fans,  and  sans  the  prospect 
of  a  fourth  round,  he'll  go  hang  up  his 
gloves  and  laugh  the  longest  and  loud- 
est of  all.  .  .  . 

Herb  Levy,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Awful  Untruth 

Editor:  I'd  like  to  "detonate  every 
drop  of  silicon  in  your  bodies"  for  what 
you  and  Herman  Wouk  did  to  my  hus- 
band. Your  "colossal  hydrogen  num- 
bers" would  be  mighty  small  when  I 
got  through.  We  were  starting  for  a 
trip  to  Florida  when  a  friend  told  my 
husband:  "Get  the  February  17th  issue 
of  Collier's  and  read  the  amazing  arti- 
cle on  The  'Lomokome'  Papers."  For 
four  straight  days  on  the  trip  I  ate 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  utter  si- 
lence staring  at  the  face  of  Herman 
Wouk,  pencil  behind  ear,  pensive  look 


on  his  face  and  yellow  shirt  leering  ai 
me.  I  know  every  wrinkle  and  crater  in 
that  blasted  half-moon.  From  Southern 
fried  chicken  and  biscuits  in  Kentucky 
grits  and  turnip  greens  in  Tennessee  tc 
pecan  pie  in  Georgia,  it  was  the  same 
Finally  we  arrived  in  Florida  and  at 
ten  o'clock  that  night  my  husband  pui 
Collier's  down  and  said:  "If  this  is  true 
and  it  sounds  plausible,  it  will  revolt] 
tionize  man's  thinking."  I  picked  ur 
the  magazine  and  there  was  the  aw 
fill  truth  before  me — The  "Lomokome" 
Papers  were  pure  fiction.  1  finally  sak 
to  my  husband,  "Dear,  this  was  noi 
an  article  by  Herman  Wouk,  it  was  I 
novel."  All  the  heady  drama  and  wish 
ful  thinking  of  the  past  four  day« 
of  furious  reading  ended  in  a  weak 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned." 

Mrs.  Robert  Lustig 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


o 


p 


Arts  and  Letters 


out 

pu 
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Editor:  As  a  result  of  John  O'Hara': 
kind  reference  to  the  National  Institutt 
of  Arts  and  Letters  in  your  February  3t 
issue,  we  have  been  besieged  with  mai 
from   aspiring  writers  asking  that  wit11 
read,  correct  and  market  their  manu 
scripts.    Although  Mr.  O'Hara  did  nor- 
expressly  advise  this,  he  left  it  open  t('-< 
careless  readers  of  his  column  that  wi  sti" 
would  welcome  such  inquiries.  ...  Th 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Lettei 
is  a  nonprofit,   honorary,   educational 
body  which  was  founded  in   1898  Ufr- 
stimulate  in  every  way  possible  the  deft 
velopment  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.   It  received  a  federal  charter  ii 
1913.   Its  membership  is  limited  to  25' 
citizens  qualified  by  notable  achieve 
ments  in  art,  music  or  literature,  air '  i( 
since  its  inception,  it  has  borne  upon  n 
rolls  the  most  illustrious  names  in  a 
departments  of  American  art.  .  .  . 
Hannah  Josephson,  National  Institut 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York.  N.i 

A  Family  Party 

Editor:  Hail  O'Hara!  In  Collier 
twice  in  one  issue  (Mar.  2d).  It  couldn<: 
happen  to  a  better  writer  or  a  betted 
magazine.  Congratulations  to  Collier 
for  publishing  A  Family  Party.  Writei 
whom  1  know  that  know  O'Hara  wi 
tell  you  that  winning  the  1956  Nation; 
Book  Award  couldn't  happen  to  a  nice 
guy.  .  .  .  Dale  Gum  ) 

New  Cumberland,  P  ;^ 

...  I  must  congratulate  Robert  Fawce 
on  the  illustration  in  color  for  O'Hara 
story.   It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  tri  i  *; 
best  I  ever  saw  for  a  work  of  fictioi'n- 
Each  face  is  typical,  and  each  expre'iK  i 


THE  COVER 

The  eagle,  a  recurrent  symbol  in  U.S.  history,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  theme  illustration  for  Collier's  new  series.  The 
American  Tradition.  The  one  on  the  cover  is  especially  ap- 
propriate: it  once  adorned  a  stairpost  in  the  Washington 
home  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  W.  H.  Seward.  It  now 
belongs  to  columnist-TV  star  Dorothy  Kilgallen.  The  colorful 
eagle  on  pages  21  and  22  (where  the  new  series  begins 
with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Steele  Commager  and  a  story 
on  Lincoln  at  Richmond  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern)  was  a 
decoration  on  an  unknown  sailing  vessel.  It  is  now  owned  by 
the    famous    Mariners'    Museum,    Newport    News,    Virginia 
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.hi  is  perfect  and  dress  in   keeping 
ho  ol  i.in  has  not  seen  the  speakei 
I  i in  i  .1  u  ohm  \.  Winnetka,  III. 

O'Hara  musl  be  a  vci\  good  man  to 
rite  Mich  a  touching  stor\.  .  .  . 
ks  Vera  Stidoi  i'ii.  Ottawa,  Canada 

Appointment  with  O'Hara  (Mar. 

)  stales  Cat  on  a  Hot  1  in  Root  "is  a 
ay  tor  grownups  whose  growth  has 
ken    them    past    the    mental    age    ol 

Ben."  As  a  psychologist,  allow  me  to 
press  m>  humble  opinion  that  the  ie 
rse  is  true.  Preoccupation  with  the 
bject  of  sex  deviates  and  sexual  m- 
rsion  actuall)  presupposes  arrested 
sntal  development  characteristic  in 
rntally  retarded  persons  or  is  a  s\n- 
Ine  ol  psychopathic  tendencies.  .  .  . 
Frank  J    Ri  all  Baltimore,  Md 

Shining  Star 

n ok:  The  letter  written  b\  L.oietta 
bug  (letters.  Mar.  2d)  concerning 
rr\  Coma  caught  m\  eye.  It  isn't 
t\  day  a  star  will  take  the  time  to 
nk  a  magazine  for  printing  a  stor\ 
out  another  star.  Miss  Young,  you're 
>retty  nice  girl  yourself.  .  .  . 
Hi  i  in  Chomyak.  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Good  Old  Habit 

ii or:  After  a  gap  of  some  time  in 
r  subscription  to  your  valuable  maga- 
e.  1  was  lured  back.  I  was  delighted 
see  mj  old  friend  Walter  Davenport 
still  with  you.  1  imagine  that  you 
ve  a  tew  subscribers  who  have  been 
ding  Collier's  as  long  as  I  have.  I 
sure  that  I  read  it  in  1880,  and  it 
:ms  to  me  that  my  father  brought 
me  a  copy  as  far  back  as  1878.  1  am 
ased  to  start  my  old  habit  again.  .  .  . 
V.  K.  Wedgworth, 
Mineral  Wells.  Tex. 


Wedgworth  dales   us. 

;i  in  1888. 


We   were 


Text  Appeal 


itor:  1  felt  cheated  this  week.  When 
aw  the  Actors'  Studio  blurb  on  Col- 
■'s  cover  (Mar.  16th).  I  thought 
red  be  a  big  article  on  it.  What  do 
pd?  About  three  paragraphs  of  text, 
i  for  the  rest  nothing  but  a  flock  of 
lures.  I  expected  to  get  a  half  hour 
good  reading,  and  I  got  a  couple  of 
mtes  of  pictures.  .  .  . 

Ralph  R.  Wiltse, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

You  shouldn't  give  a  splendid  cover 

ture  of  Marlon  Brando,  and  then 

e  a  text  of  hardly  a  quarter  page.  .  .  . 

T.  Waltjen,  Toronto,  Canada 

.  1  was  upset  not  to  see  mentioned 
name  of  the  late  James  Dean,  one 
the  finest  actors  produced   by   the 
dio.  .  .  . 
shxron  Schv.ldl.lk.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arnold  (-enthe 

Itor:  I  have  noted  with  regret  that 
J  customary  credit  line  regarding  the 
gin — in  this  case,  the  ownership — of 
photographs  by  Arnold  Genthe  de- 
king  scenes  of  the  San  Francisco 
thquake  and  fire  of  1906,  which  ap- 
|r  in  the  March  30th  issue,  has  been 
itted.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it 
jou  would  indicate  that  the  original 
ithe  negatives,  from  which  the  Coi- 
fs photographs  were  made,  are  the 
|pert\  of  the  California  Palace  of  the 

icr's  for  April  27,  1956 


Legion  ol  Honor,  San  Francisco     I  his 
museum  had  the  good  fortune  to  put 
chase  these  historic  documents  oi  thai 
great  disustei   from  the  Genthe  estate 
shortly   aftei  the  celebrated  photogra 
phei's  death.  .  .  . 
Iuomvs  Carr  Howe,  Director,  Cali- 
fornia Palace  ol  the  I  egion  ol  Honor, 
San   Francisco.  Cal. 

The   Missile 

Editor:  I  read  Hanson  Baldwin's 
article  on  the  intercontinental  missile 
(ICBM,  Mar.  16th)  and  the  editorial 
on  the  same  subject  with  great  interest, 
and  1  think  the)  are  splendid.  .  .  . 

STUAR1   S>  MiNGTON,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

...  I  enjoyed  Baldwin's  very  line  arti- 
cle tremendously.  .  .  . 

Herman  Wi  i  m  k.  U.S.  Senate, 
w  ashington,  DC. 

...  1  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  important  article  on  the 
timely  subject  of  the  intercontinental 
missile,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
editorial  opinion  on  this  vital  develop- 
ment of  American  military  power.  .  .  . 
Robert  H.  Mollohan,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Smoke  Signal 

Editor:  The  caption  on  the  lead  pic- 
ture with  Walter  Davenport's  article 
People  .  .  .  Politics  .  .  .  and  '56  (Mar. 
2d)  states:  "In  Washington  State,  au- 
thor interviews  lumber  tugmen  Manuel 
Correia  and  John  Satalich."  The  article 
states:  "Manuel  Correia  .  .  .  nudged 
logs  across  the  Willamette  River's  cur- 
rent." I  know  everything  west  of 
Sixth  Avenue  is  Indian  country  to  you 
gray  flannelheads,  but  the  Willamette 
(.accent  on  the  second  syllable)  is  in 
Oregon.  .  .  .  R.  B.  Read,  Zigzag,  Ore. 

The  picture  (below)  was  taken  in  the 
Beaver  State. 


URT    GL1NN 


.  .  .  Waller  Davenport's  report  on  his 
15.000-mile  tour  of  22  states  would 
seem  to  end  all  speculation  as  to  the 
outcome  of  this  year's  national  election. 
In  his  interviews  with  five  to  six  hun- 
dred prospective  voters,  he  states  spe- 
cifically that  of  18  Democratic  voters 
quoted,  II  would  now  go  Republican; 
and  ol  25  Republican  voters,  only  one 
might  be  a  turncoat.  In  a  crowd  thai 
blocked  the  aisles  of  a  supermarket, 
just  one  possible  Democratic  vote  was 
acknowledged.  .  .  . 
Charles  H.  White.  Portsmouth.  Ohio 
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Sound  your  Z... enjoy 

GAS  ECONOMY 
FOR  KEEPS 
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OOod  CotttpOlUj-! 

Even  when  the  putts  won't  drop  and  the  drinks 
are  on  you,  there's  a  bright  side  ...  a  sparkling  glass 
of  dry,  delicious  Carling's  Black  Label  Beer.  Everyone 
who  tries  it,  likes  it.  And  everyone  who  buys  it, 
likes  it,  too— for  top  quality  Black  Label  sells  at  the 
popular  price.  That's  why  Black  Label  sales 
are  now  four  times  what  they  were  four  years  ago. 
And  every  day  more  people  say . . . 

Bfeck       |  ■ 

IE  BEST  BREWS  IN  THE  WORLD  COME  FROM  CARLING 

CARLING  BREWING  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  0.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 
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LAND   HO! 

By  JOHN   GALLAGHER 
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Change  over  now 


to  the  Finest 

in  Cool  Shoes! 


FLORSHEIM 


SUMMER   TRIO 


E    FLORSHEIM     SHOE    COMPANY    •    CHICAGO    6 

MAKERS    OF    FINE    SHOES     FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


The  choice  is  yours — and  they're  really  choice!  All-over 
calfskin  ventilateds  in  new  slip-on  patterns... nylon  mesh 
in  the  new  Nulon  weaves — lighter,  finer,  silkier ...  or  crisp 
white  buckskin  combinations — in  patterns  designed  to 
clean  easier  and  stay  clean  longer!  Whatever  your  choice, 
you're  sure  of  the  finest! 


tern  l«ft-    ^ne  Belvedere,  S-1673; 

P  '    wall-tip  ventilated  slip-on  in  maple  walnut  calf. 

The  Darby,  S-1676; 
lop  right:    three  eyelet  hlucher  in  maple  walnut  calf 
and  genuine  white  buckskin. 


center: 


The  Midway,  S-1685; 

wing  tip  in  maple  walnut  calf  and  tan  Nulon  mesh. 


Florsheim  Shoes 

JL  *        and  higher 


<& 


^Jm+ 


*#«!» 


V^.-Ev**^ 
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FOUR  OF  AMERICA'S  BEST  BUYS  . 


860  2-DOOR,  2-seat,  low-priced  suburban 
favorite  available  in  48  color  combinations 


)1 


PONTIAC    MOTOR    DIVISION    OF    GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATIOI 


860  4-DOOR,  3-seat,  with  room  for  9  passengers  .  .  .  both  rear  seats  fold  for  extra  carrying  space 


or  Beauty,  Bigness  and  Blazing  Go! 


Why  not  have  fun  while  you're  being  practical? 

Here  are  four  wonderful  ways  to  do  just  that!  Each  one 
is  sleek  and  exciting  as  a  sports  car,  handy  as  a  pickup 
truck  .  .  .  and  extra  big  in  the  bargain  with  a  road-leveling 
122*  wheelbase! 

But  the  really  breath-taking  difference  in  Pontiac's  fabu- 
lous family  wagons  is  the  way  they  GO! 

There's  nothing  like  it  .  .  .  because  they're  powered  by 
the  greatest  performance  team  ever  offered  in  a   station 


wagon  .  .  .  the  mighty  227-horsepower  Strato-Streak  V-8 
and  revolutionary  Strato-Flight  Hydra-Matic  Drive*! 

That  big,  extra  power  means  handling  ease  and  liveliness 
you've  never  known  in  a  big  car  before. 

And  wait  'til  you  hear  the  prices.  They're  as  practical .  .  . 
and  exciting  ...  as  the  cars  themselves  .  .  .  starting  right 
down  with  the  lowest! 

See  your  Pontiac  dealer  soon— see  why  these  fabulous  '56 
Pontiacs  are  rated  America's  best  station  wagon  buys! 

"An  extra-cost  option. 


f 


\' 


•<r 


56  STRATO-STREAK 


870  4-DOOR,  2-seat,  rear  seat  folds  flat  for  7  }X/ 
carrying  space  with  gate  closed,  9'  gate  open 


Pontiac 

WITH  STRATO-FUGHT  HYDRA-MATIC 
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IT£    MERE  I    WONDERFUL    NEW    INSTANT    CREAMER 

For  those  who 

love  fresh  cream 

and  modern  convenience 


IF  you   like   it  vV  With.?,  you'll  LOVE  it  With 


PREAM 


PREAM®  is  made  entirely  from  fresh  sweet  cream  and  other 
milk  products.  It's  powdered  for  your  convenience  .  .  . 
always  handy  and  so  economical.  It  stays  fresh  tasting! 

Delicious  Pream  is  a  modem,  instantly  dissolving  creamer  for 
coffee  or  tea,  which  doesn't  spill  or  spoil  in  daily  use.  So  Thrifty 
—  costs  Vi  less  a  serving  than  coffee  cream.  Ideal  for  modern  cook- 
ing —  gives  old-fashioned  goodness  to  simple  recipes,  like  the 
quick,  creamy,  new  frosting  below.  For  more  free  recipes,  write 
Sallv  Ross,  Pream  Test  Kitchen,  Box  959,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


NEW  RECIPE 

Pream-y  Chocolate  Frosting 

Cream  3  tbsp.  butter.  Blend  in  3  cups 
sifted  confectioners'  sugar  mixed  with 
2  tbsp.  Pream.  Add  3'/2  tbsp.  hot  water 
alternately  with  sugar  mixture.  Blend 
in  2  squares  melted  baking  chocolate 
with  Vi  tsp.  vanilla.  Frosts  two  8-inch 
layers. 


19^6,    M      C      MOORE1   COMPANY,    COLUMBUS    16.  OHIO 


A*-"  Guaranteed  by 
l  Good  Housekeeping 


PREAM 


48 


states  of  mind 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


The  weather  is  pretty  chic  and  we 
hereby  do  our  best  to  become  seasona- 
bly romantic.  For  example,  a  Denver, 
Colorado,  gadget  salesman  and  a  doc- 
tor were  concentrating  their  ardent  but 
honorable     attentions     on     the    same 


IRWIN    CAPLAN 


lovely  young  lady.  The  salesman  was 
packing  his  bag,  preparing  to  leave 
town  for  a  week  of  peddling.  Decided 
to  give  the  pretty  chickadee  something 
to  remember  him  by.  So  he  gave  her  a 
bag  containing  seven  apples. 

•  •  ik- 
Latest  important  intelligence  from 

Eastport,  Maine,  to  this  guiding  beacon 
is  supplied  by  a  Bangor  gentleman 
named  Experienced  Engineer.  He  says 
that  Army  engineers  are  anxious  to  get 
that  $1,000,000  from  Congress  so  they 
can  re-explore  the  possibility  of  har- 
nessing the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  tides 
for  public  power  by  the  time  the  split- 
atom  boys  make  their  findings  obsolete. 

•  •  • 

Desperate  efforts  are  under  way  to 
reduce  the  membership  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's House  of  Representatives  from 
400  to  250.  This,  our  usually  reliable 
informant  says,  will  not  only  be  a  great 
financial  benefit  to  the  state  but  "re- 
lease a  large  number  of  male  citizens 
for  useful  industry.  As  it  is,"  he  goes 
on,  "the  majority  of  our  citizenry  are 
either  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  running  for  it." 

•  •   • 

The  bliss  of  living  in  a  town  that  has 
no  future  to  dream  of  and  boast  about 
is  regarded  by  Mr.  Charles  Nicholsae- 
fer,  of  Pickstown,  South  Dakota,  as 
"something  to  fight  for."  When  the 
Fort  Randall  Dam  is  completed,  Picks- 
town  will  have  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built  by  the  United 
States  government.  It  cost  $9,000,000 
to  create  Pickstown — including  paved 
streets,  water  system,  sewage-disposal 
plant,  fire  department,  markets,  shops, 
a  theater,  church,  civic  center,  hospital 
and  everything.  The  government  will 
soon  move  out,  the  dam  done,  and  Mr. 
Nicholsaefer  says  he  will  stay  to  enjoy 
life  in  a  community  free  of  "taxes, 
selectmen,  civic  priders,  mayors  and 
similar   impedimenta   of   civilization." 

•  •  * 

This  seems  to  be  as  good  a  time  as 
any  we've  run  across  lately  to  tell  you 
that  our  Washington  correspondent, 
Mr.  James  C.  Derieux,  once  asked  a 


citizen  of  his  native  South  Carolin 
why  he  always  cast  his  vote  for  th 
late  Senator  Cotton  Ed  Smith.  Th 
reply  was  immediate:  "Cotton  Ed's  th 
only  fellow  I  got  to  vote  against  th 
other  fellow  with." 

•  •   • 

The  population  of  Vermont — 378, 
000 — increased  by  two  tenths  of  on< 
per  cent  in  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Jol 
Hushler,  of  Montpelier,  says  he  can 
account  for  it.  "Thought  for  sure,' 
says  he,  "that  we  were  going  to  over 
take  Maine.  But  the  census  bureau  re 
ports  that  she's  outstripped  us  agaii 
with  a  net  population  loss  of  one  pe 
cent.  We  Vermonters  have  got  to  dis 
courage  folks  harder,  that's  all." 

•  •   • 

To  protect  the  innocent  youn, 
women  of  these  48  from  a  fate  muci 
pleasanter  than  death,  we  shall  no 
identify  the  sponsor.  But  in  a  boarding 
house  window  near  a  Midwest  coeduca 
tional  college  there  is  a  sign  reading 
"Irresistible  foreign  accents  taugh 
here.  Success  inevitable.  Come  in  an 
read  our  campus  testimonials." 

•  •   • 


Mrs.  Hattie  Mae  Lachenmeyer,  wh 
writes  envy-provoking  pieces  for  th 
Cushing  (Oklahoma)  Citizen,  repori 
on  an  essay  about  geese.  The  author 
a  local  fourth-grader.  We  quote 
"Geese  is  a  low,  heavyset  bird  which 
mostly  dark  meat  and  feathers.  .  .  .  H 
has  a  little  balloon  in  his  stomach 
keep  from  sinking.  Some  geese  whe 
they  get  big  has  curls  on  their  tails  an 
is  called  ganders.  Ganders  don't  hav 
to  sit  and  hatch  but  just  eat  and  loaf  an 
go  swimming.  If  I  was  a  goose  I  woul 
rather  be  a  gander." 


•  •   • 


* 


While  you've  been  rushing  aroun  w 
trying  to  make  a  fast  buck,  three  Un  'J 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  researchers  int| 
parapsychology— psychic    phenomer 
— have  spent  1 8  months  trying  to  mal< 
a  pair  of  dice  obey  their  wishful  thinl 
ing.  Let's  say  you're  in  a  pleasantly  ui 
friendly  crap  game.   Your  point  is  si 
You  warm  up  the  bones,  speak  to  thei 


briskly,  concentrate  and  let  them  tru 
die.  Student  observer  reports  that,  i 
far,  the  experiment  has  been  crowm 
with  no  success.  If  those  three  boi 
hustlers  had  only  consulted  expe 
enced  us  18  months  ago,  we  could  ha 
saved  them  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble. 
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so 


highly  Regarded . . .  so  easily  Recognized. . .  so  thoroughly  Enjoyed. . . 

Perfected  more  than  3  centuries  ago.. .  unmatched  ever  since! 


on't  be  Vague. ..say  Haig  &  Haig   *   blended   scots   whisky, 


86. S     PROOF     ir     RENFIELD     IMPORTERS,     LTD.,     N.y' 


WARNING! 


Today's  high-powered  engines  need  frequent  spark  plug  cheeks  to  prevent  dilution  of  cjj 


Don't  change  to  summer  oil 

without  a  spark  plug  check! 


If  you  haven 't  checked  your  plugs 
in  the  last  5000  miles,  they  may  be 
misfiring  — and  will  dilute  your 
new  oil  with  gasoline! 

It's  a  fact  that  every  time  a  spark  plug 
misses,  raw  gasoline  remains  in  the 
cylinder  and  drains  into  your  crankcase! 

Naturally  this  thins  the  oil  so  it  can't 
properly  protect  costly  engine  parts  .  .  . 
and  may  lead  to  a  big  repair  bill. 


So  replace  your  winter-worn  plugs  with 
new  5-rib  Champions  before  you  change 
to  summer- grade  oil!  No  matter  what  make 
or  model  car  you  drive,  new  full-firing 
Champions  will  protect  your  oil  from 
dilution.  What's  more  —  they'll  give  you 
quicker  starts,  greater  horsepower  —  and 
more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Ask  your  serviceman  to  check  your 
spark  plugs  today.  If  you  need  new  ones, 
insist  on  5-rib  Champions  —  the  finest 
money  can  buy. 


LOOK     FOR    THE    6    RIBS 
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THE  AMERICAN 


TRADITION 


an  introduction  by    HENRY    STEELE    COMMAGER 


THE  series  that  starts  on  the  following  pages,  which  will  run 
at  regular  intervals  in  Collier's  in  coming  months,  seeks 
to  recapture  and  dramatize  the  American  tradition.  For,  short 
as  is  our  nation's  story,  it  is  replete  with  drama  and  excitement, 
and  big  with  meaning.  It  is,  all  in  all,  the  most  significant 
chapter  of  modern  world  history  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  as  well.  It  is  the  most  significant  because,  in  a 
sense.  America's  history  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  race, 
with  the  impact  of  nature  on  man — and  of  man  on  nature — 
most  clearly  revealed.  It  is  significant,  too,  because  notwith- 
standing its  youth,  America  is  today  the  oldest  democracy,  fives 
under  the  oldest  written  constitution,  and  operates  the  world's 
oldest  true  federal  system. 

America's  story  is  fascinating  because  from  its  earliest  in- 
fancy its  people  have  been  conscious  of  a  peculiar  destiny; 
because  upon  it  have  been  focused  in  a  most  remarkable  way 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race; 
and  because  it  has  not  failed  to  fulfill  that  destiny,  and  in  large 
measure  to  justify  those  hopes. 

And  American  history  is  fascinating,  too,  because  it  con- 
tains, at  every  stage,  so  many  elements  of  drama  and  romance. 
Indeed,  as  we  look  back  over  almost  four  centuries  of  history  it 
is  the  pageantry  that  makes  perhaps  the  sharpest  impression : 
Raleigh  planting  his  colony  off  Roanoke  and  returning  to  find 
only  the  mysterious  word  CROATOAN ;  the  first  legislature  meet- 
ing in  the  straggling  village  of  Jamestown;  the  little  band  of  Pil- 
grims gathering  anxiously  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  to 
draw  up  a  compact  of  government;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  a  continent  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  over- 
looking the  blue  Saint  Lawrence;  Franklin  drawing  lightning 
from  the  skies;  Captain  Parker  defying  the  redcoats  at  Lexing- 
ton Common:  the  British  surrendering  at  Yorktown  while  the 
bands  played  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.  The  pace  quick- 
ens, the  pace  of  history  and  of  memory,  as  the  recollection  of  a 
hundred  stirring  events  excites  our  imagination,  and  the  forces 
of  history  and  tradition  crowd  in  upon  us:  the  great  surge  of 
population  westward  across  mountain  and  prairie  and  plain 
and  mountain  again  to  the  gleaming  Pacific;  the  struggle  for 
Lnion  and  for  freedom;  the  building  of  a  turbulent  industrial 


civilization  with  the  new  ideal  of  plenty  for  all ;  the  growth  to 
giant  power  and  the  great  climacteric  when  the  New  World 
stepped  forth  to  the  rescue  and  liberation  of  the  Old. 

But  it  is  not  for  pageantry  and  drama  alone  that  we  go  to  our 
history,  but  for  those  deeper  meanings  that  give  to  history  itself 
its  lasting  value.  What  are  those  meanings?  What  has  America 
meant  to  mankind? 

It  has  meant  a  chance  to  prove  that  men  could  govern  them- 
selves, and  to  show  that  a  vast  continent  with  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  interest  and  mixture  of  peoples  could  nevertheless 
hold  together  as  a  single  nation.  It  has  meant  an  example  to  the 
whole  world  of  expansion  without  imperialism  and  power  with- 
out militarism.  And  it  has  meant  freedom — freedom  from  ty- 
rannical government,  freedom  from  economic  oppression, 
freedom  from  ignorance  and  superstition. 

These  are  all  part  of  the  American  tradition,  and  so,  too, 
those  less  dramatic  and  quieter  things — the  land  itself,  so  spa- 
cious and  various  and  beautiful,  the  struggle  with  the  frontier 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation ;  the  spread  of  plenty 
and  well-being  over  a  vast  area;  the  widest  experiment  in  public 
education  in  all  history,  schoolhouses  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  every  state  of  the  land ;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  status  and  dignity  of  woman ;  philanthropy  on  a 
scale  never  before  practiced;  the  spread  of  libraries  and  muse- 
ums and  orchestras  and  the  quickening  of  pride  in  the  common- 
wealth.  All  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

In  the  months  to  come  Collier's  will  try  to  recall  and  to 
dramatize  this  rich  and  varied  heritage  of  America.  To  this 
end  it  has  enlisted  the  pens  of  the  leading  historians  of  the  land 
— historians  in  that  literary  tradition  which  is  itself  a  part  of 
our  heritage — to  tell  the  American  story  in  terms  of  the  men 
and  women  who  made  it,  the  great  dramatic  events  that  distin- 
guish it,  the  incidents,  not  always  significant  in  themselves  but 
symbolic,  the  institutions  of  state  and  economy  and  society  and 
culture.  It  does  this  not  to  feed  the  fires  of  chauvinism  or  to 
pander  to  the  sense  of  vainglory,  but  confident  that  only  those 
proud  of  their  heritage  can  transmit  it  to  the  next  generation 
and  that  only  those  who  know  their  traditions  can  create  tradi- 
tions in  which  their  descendants  will  take  pride. 


TlIK      A.  ME  RICA  IN      ThADITION 


Lincoln  at  Richmond:  A  few  hours  before,  this  smoking 
city  had  been  the  Confederate  capital,  pride  of  the  South.  Now  the  Union 
President  walked  its  rubble-strewn  streets  with  only  a  light  guard,  and  a 
delirious  throng  of  ex-slaves  followed.  He  entered  the  rebel  White  House 
and  sat  in  Jeff  Davis's  chair — President,  at  last,  of  both  North  and  South 


A  nation  dies,  a  nation  is  reborn 


By    PHILIP    VAN   DOREN    STERN 


Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny  spring  days 
when  Richmond  becomes  a  cit)  of  flowering  gardens  enclosed  in  mel- 
low old  brick  walls.  From  the  shuttered  warehouses  along  the  river  to  the 
top  of  the  great  hill  dominated  by  the  pillared  Capitol,  the  quiet  peace  of 
the  Sabbath  prevailed.  People  and  carriages  moved  through  the  streets; 
most  of  them  were  on  their  way  to  church,  for  regular  morning  services 
were  being  held,  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  great  war.  even  the  Sunday  best 
of  the  churchgoers  was  threadbare  and  patched,  but  people  still  tried  to 
keep  up  appearances;  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  to  admit 
the  terrible  threat  facing  not  only  Richmond,  but  the  entire  South. 

There  were  many  hungry  people  in  the  city  that  morning,  as  there  had 
been  for  some  time.  Food  had  become  expensive  and  scarce  while  Con- 
federate money  lost  its  value  and  communications  grew  increasingly 
strained.  For  the  most  important  fact  of  life  in  the  Richmond  of  early 
April,  1865,  was  that  for  the  past  10  months  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant's 
huge  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  lain  23  miles  away,  with  only  a  slender 
line  of  weary,  tattered  Confederates  standing  between  it  and  the  rebel 
capital.  By  general  agreement.  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the  insurrectionary 


government,  was  the  symbol  of  the  Confederacy — the  prize  most  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  Union.  If  it  fell,  the  South  would  lose  far  more  than  just 
a  city:  it  would  lose  its  heart  and  center. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  in  his  pew  at  Saint  Paul's  when  a  messenger  came 
down  the  aisle  to  whisper  to  him.  The  President  of  the  Confederacy  was 
accustomed  to  controlling  his  emotions,  but  his  face  was  even  more  rigidly 
set  than  usual  as  he  left  the  church  to  read  a  telegram.  It  was  from  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee:  I  ADVISE  THAT  ALL  PREPARATIONS  BE  MADE  FOR 
LEAVING  RICHMOND  TONIGHT. 

No  official  announcement  was  made,  but  word  spread  through  the  city. 
By  late  afternoon  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  being  offered  for  a  horse, 
and  members  of  the  Confederate  government  were  busy  packing  their 
most  important  records  and  destroying  nonessential  documents.  They  had 
to  hurry,  for  they  were  supposed  to  leave  by  special  train  at  eight  o'clock 
that  night.  Actually,  the  train  did  not  get  away  until  eleven — when  it 
pulled  out  of  a  station  jammed  with  despairing  people  who  would  have 
paid  any  price  to  get  on  the  already  overcrowded  cars. 

During  the  night,  Lee  moved  his  men  out  of  the  vast  system  of  fortifica- 
tions that  had  protected  the  city  for  nearly  four  years,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  began  its  last  march. 

It  was  a  night  of  terror  for  Richmond,  the  worst  night  in  the  city's 
history.  A  contemporary  account  by  a  local  woman  vividly  describes  it: 
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"In  the  distance  we  heard  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  mobs  as  the) 
ransacked  stores;  the  rumbling  of  wagons,  and  beating  of  drums,  all 
mixed  in  a  confused  medley.  Just  before  dawn,  explosions  of  gunboats 
and  magazines  shook  the  city,  and  glass  was  shattered,  and  new  houses 
crumbled  beneath  the  shocks.  Involuntarily,  I  closed  the  shutters,  and 
then  everything  became  still  as  death,  while  immense  fires  stretched  their 
arms  on  high  all  round  me.  I  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  silence.  Richmond 
was  burning,  and  no  alarm  ... 

"I  cannot  describe  in\  feelings  as  I  stood  at  a  window  overlooking  the 
city,  in  that  dim  dawn.  1  watched  those  silent,  awful  fires;  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  effort  to  stop  them,  but  all  like  myself  were  watching  them,  para- 
lysed and  breathless.  After  a  while  the  sun  rose  ...  a  great,  red  ball, 
veiled  in  a  mist .  .  .  The  streets  were  alive  with  hurrying  men  and  women. 
and  the  cry  of  the  'Yankees.'  ...  1  did  not  move.  I  could  not,  but  watched 
the  blue  horseman  ride  to  the  City  Hall,  enter,  with  his  sword  knocking 
the  ground  at  every  step,  throw  the  great  doors  open,  and  take  possession 
of  our  beautiful  city;  watched  two  blue  figures  on  the  Capitol,  white  men 
unfurl  a  tiny  flag,  and  then  I  sank  on  my  knees,  and  the  bitter,  bitter 
tears  came  in  a  torrent." 

The  fires  were  started  by  the  Confederate  Army  to  prevent  the  tobacco 
stored  in  the  city's  warehouses  from  being  seized  by  the  oncoming  Fed- 
eral Army,  while  the  river  bridges  were  blown  up  and  burned  in  order  to 
give  the  fleeing  Confederates  a  chance  to  escape.  They  did  not  intend  to 
destroy  the  city,  but  the  fire  spread  rapidly  and  was  soon  beyond  control. 

Matters  were  made  even  worse  when  convicts  escaped  from  prison  to 
invade  streets  that  were  already  filled  with  a  riotous,  plundering  mob.  As 
a  preventive  measure,  the  city  government  broke  open  the  stores  of  liquor, 
and  the  gutters  ran  reeking  with  floods  of  alcohol  as  thousands  of  gallons 

were  destroyed. 

At  dawn  the  arsenal  blew  up  with  an  earth-shaking  roar;  then,  for 
hours  afterward,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shells  kept  exploding  to  rain 
fire  and  shattered  metal  down  upon  the  stricken  city.  When  the  first  Union 
troops  arrived,  their  immediate  duty  was  to  press  every  able-bodied  male 
citizen  into  service  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  raging  fires  under  control. 
They  worked  at  this  dangerous  task  all  day  long,  and  finally  had  to  blow 
up  whole  blocks  of  buildings  to  keep  the  flames  from  spreading.  Despite 
their  efforts,  the  fire  kept  burning  in  some  parts  of  the  city  for  days. 
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^'nly  23  miles  away,  at  City  Point,  the  President  of  the  Northern  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  waiting  patiently  on  board  the  steamer  River 
Queen.  He  had  come  down  from  Washington  on  March  23d  at  General 
Grant's  invitation,  and  he  had  spent  day  after  day  visiting  the  front  at 
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Union  troops  enter  the  burning  rebel  capital.  Drawn  by  war  artist  Joseph  Becker 
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Petersburg  or  cruising  around  the 
river  in  Admiral  Da\  id  Dixon  Porter's 
barge.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  come  with 
him.  and  the)  had  brought  tongue- 
tied  little  lad  along  in  order  to  keep 
liim  out  of  trouble,  Eor  he  w  as  a  spoiled 
and  mischievous  child. 

Citj  Point  uas  a  strategic  place  Eor 
the  President  to  l>e  at  this  crucial  time. 
lis  docks,  railroads  and  warehouses 
wen-  the  nerve  center  for  the  greal 
drive  on  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
and  Grant  bad  Ids  headquarters  (here, 
so  the  telegraph  connecting  Washing- 
ton and  the  various  armies  brought 
the  latest  news  from  all  fronts. 

Genera]  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man had  arrived  at  City  Point  on  the  twenty-seventh,  after  a  hurried  jour- 
uej  from  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  where  he  bad  left  his  victorious 
arm)  that  had  marched  across  Georgia  to  cut  the  Confederacy  apart. 
That  evening,  President  Lincoln  called  a  conference  in  the  aftercabin  of 
the  River  Queen,  for  he  had  come  to  City  Point  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
peace  with  bis  high  command.  He  impressed  upon  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Porter  that  be  wanted  to  offer  a  generous  peace  to  the  Southern  people; 
in  tact,  he  bad  never  stopped  thinking  of  them  as  part  of  one  nation.  In 
order  to  reunite  the  whole  country  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  it  firmly 
established  on  a  peaceful  basis  again.  President  Lincoln  was  willing  to 
let  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  escape  without  punishment. 

Immediately  after  that.  Sherman  had  gone  off  to  rejoin  his  army,  and 
the  great  offensive  against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was  begun  b) 
(.rant's  big,  powerful  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  fighting  went  on  da) 
and  night,  in  good  weather  and  bad.  until  the  thin  gray  line  defending  the 
two  cities  was  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  time  during  these  anxious  days  in  the 
telegraph  tent,  waiting  for  news  from  the  front.  One  night  he  dreamed 
that  the  White  House  was  on  fire.  He  sent  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Washington  on 
April  1st  to  make  sure  everything  was  all  right. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  Lincoln  had  the  most  clearly  prophetic  of 
all  his  many  prophetic  dreams.  He  told  it  about  ten  days  later  to  his  friend 
Ward  Lamon,  who  made  these  notes  of  Lincoln's  words: 

"There  seemed  to  be  a  deathlike  stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  sub- 
dued sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  same 
pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  were  invisible.  I  went  from  room  to 
room:  no  living  person  was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of 
distress  met  me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms:  ever\ 
object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were  all  the  people  who  were  griev- 
ing as  if  their  hearts  would  break?  ...  I  kept  on  until  I  arrived  at  the  Last 
Room  [of  the  White  House].  .  .  .  Before  me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed 
soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards:  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people, 
some  gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was  covered,  others 
weeping  pitifully.  'Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?*  I  demanded  of  one 
of  the  soldiers.  'The  President.'  was  his  answer;  'he  was  killed  by  an 
assassin!'  Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd,  which  awoke 
me  from  mv  dream  .  .  ." 
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)  the  night  that  Richmond  was  being  evacuated.  Lincoln  and  Porter 
were  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  admiral's  flagship,  the  Malvern,  watching 
the  distant  guns  (lash  against  the  sky.  The  deep  rumble  of  cannon  fire 
had  been  coming  from  the  direction  of  Petersburg  for  several  days.  The 
President  was  nervous  and  impatient.  "Can't  the  Navy  do  something  now 
to  make  history?"  he  asked  Porter. 


Lincoln  and  son  walk  through  Richmond.  Painted  by  the 
famed  political  cartoonist  of  later  years,  Thomas  Nasi 
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"The  Navy  is  busy  keeping  four  big  Confederate  ironclads  bottled  up 
in  the  James  River."  Porter  explained. 

"But  can't  we  at  least  make  some  noise?" 

Porter  smiled  understandingly  and  got  up  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Federal  vessels  lying  above  Dutch  Gap.  He  told  them  to  fire  all  their  guns 
at  (he  Confederate  river  forts  and  keep  firing  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  an 
hour.  The  bombardment  soon  began,  with  the  guns  lighting  up  the  north- 
western sky. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion,  followed  by  three  more. 
Lincoln  thought  something  had  gone  wrong,  but  Porter's  trained  ear  told 
him  what  had  happened. 

The  Confederates  had  blown  up  their  four  ironclads  in  order  to  save 
them  from  falling  into  Federal  hands.  As  soon  as  the  obstructions  and 
floating  mines  could  be  removed  from  the  channel,  the  way  to  Richmond 
would  be  clear. 

1  uesday.  April  4th,  was  Tad  Lincoln's  twelfth  birthday.  He  must  have 
felt  lonely  and  neglected  that  morning,  for  his  mother  had  gone  back 
to  Washington,  and  his  father  was  endlessly  busy  with  generals  and 
admirals.  But  it  was  to  be  an  important  day  for  him.  one  he  would  always 
remember.  Admiral  Porter  had  persuaded  his  father  to  visit  Richmond, 
and  Tad  was  to  go  along. 

Torpedo  boats  had  worked  all  night  to  blow  up  the  sunken  hulks  the 
Navy  had  placed  in  the  James  in  order  to  block  the  Confederate  ironclads. 
Then  they  had  gone  farther  up  the  river  to  explode  or  pull  out  the  huge 


floating  mines  that  guarded  the  channel.  The  river  had  never  been  en- 
tirely closed  to  traffic;  both  Federal  and  Confederate  obstructions  had 
narrow  openings  through  which  the  small  flag-of-truce  boats  could  pass 
with  prisoners  to  be  exchanged. 

By  early  morning  the  military  telegraph  office  at  City  Point  was  sure 
that  Major  General  Godfrey  Weitzel's  army  of  occupation  was  firmly  in 
command  of  Richmond  and  that  all  the  fortifications  defending  the  upper 
James  had  been  abandoned.  Lincohi,  Tad  and  the  President's  bodyguard, 
William  H.  Crook,  started  upriver  in  the  River  Queen,  accompanied  by 
Admiral  Porter's  Malvern  and  another  Navy  vessel  called  the  Bat,  com- 
manded by  John  S.  Barnes. 

Scattered  clouds  moved  across  the  sky,  but  the  day  was  pleasantly 
warm,  and  there  was  hardly  enough  wind  to  ruffle  the  broad,  muddy  sur- 
face of  the  historic  river.  They  passed  other  Union  ships,  all  dressed  with 
flags  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  Richmond.  It  was  noon  when  they  reached 
Aiken's  Landing. 

An  hour  later  they  were  beyond  Fort  Brady  and  what  had  been  the 
most  advanced  Federal  lines.  They  were  now  running  through  territory 
which  only  two  days  before  had  been  heavily  defended  by  an  entrenched 
Confederate  Army.  But  the  elaborate  earthworks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  deserted,  and  the  big  guns  mounted  on  them  were  no  longer  a 
threat. 

All  the  way  up,  a  careful  lookout  had  been  kept  for  torpedoes  or  hulks 
sunk  in  the  channel  to  block  it,  but  in  these  unfamiliar  waters  the  ships 
had  to  be  slowed  down  even  more  and  the  watch  was  redoubled.  Occasion- 


The  Confederate  flight  from  Richmond,  as  seen  in  a  contemporary  Currier  &  Ives  print.   The  city  burned  when  fires  meant  to  destroy  valuable  tobacco  got  out  of  control 
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all\.  some  of  the  giant  torpedoes  that 
hail  been  taken  up  earlier  that  morn- 
ing were  seen  h  ing  on  the  shore  like 
huge,  strain  led  fish.  The)  were  formi- 
dable weapons,  often  carrying  a 
charge  of  2.IHH)  pounds  of  powder  that 
could  be  exploded  either  l>\  contact 
or  elect riealh  b\  observers  on  shore. 
And  Boating  mines  like  these  had 
taken  their  toll  of  ships  and  lives  on 
this  ver\   river. 

From  here  to  Richmond  the  riser 
■as  in  dreadful  condition;  parti) 
sunken  ironclads,  gunboats  and  com- 
mercial \essels  littered  the  channel. 
and  the  rack  and  ruin  of  war  could 
be  seen  everywhere.  Charred  timbers 
from  burned  bridges  were  floating 
downstream,  and  the  brown  water  was 
dotted  with  the  bloated  bodies  of  dead 
horses. 

The  Confederate  obstruction  at  Fort 
Darling  was  considered  too  narrow 
to  pass.  At  one  forty  the  Malvern 
dropped  anchor,  and  Porter  came  out 
in  his  barge  to  pick  up  the  President, 
lad.  Crook  and  several  officers.  He 
commandeered  the  naval  tug  Glance 
to  tow  the  barge  and  his  sliip's  third 
Cotter  up  the  river,  and  he  placed  a 
Marine  guard  of  30  men  on  the  tug. 

^  hen  the\  came  to  a  bridge  thev 
saw  a  Confederate  flag-of-truce  boat, 
the  \S  illiam  Allison,  in  trouble  there. 
Since  she  was  boldly  flying  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  the)  approached  cautiously,  with  men  standing  ready  at  arms. 

1  hen  the\  were  surprised  to  see  a  Union  admiral  appear  on  deck  to  wave 
cheerfully  at  Porter  and  greet  him  with  laughter.  It  was  Admiral  David 
Farragut.  the  hero  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  senior  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Widi  him  was  General  George  H.  Gordon.  They  had  come  up  the 
river  during  the  night,  had  gotten  off  at  Aiken's  Landing,  and  had  ridden 
overland  to  Richmond.  When  they  heard  that  Porter  was  bringing  the 
President  up  the  river,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  com- 
mandeer a  rebel  boat  and  run  down  to  boast  that  they  had  been  in  Rich- 
mond first. 

Admiral  Porter  ordered  the  Glance  to  go  to  their  rescue  and  pull  them 
loose.  The  tug  promptly  went  aground.  Porter  must  have  felt  that  the 
humor  of  the  occasion  was  wearing  rather  thin.  He  decided  to  go  ahead 
under  oars  and  enter  the  city  without  the  Marine  guard  who  were  stranded 
helplessly  on  the  tug.  The  barge  started  upstream,  slowly  followed  by  the 
third  cutter. 

The  President  was  more  amused  by  his  ever-diminishing  fleet  than 
Porter  was.  He  told  one  of  his  characteristic  stories,  this  time  about  an 
office  seeker  who  wanted  to  be  appointed  a  foreign  minister.  When  he 
was  refused  that,  the  man  made  a  more  modest  request.  It  was  also  turned 
down.  Then  he  was  willing  to  settle  for  a  job  as  customs  officer.  ''When 
he  saw  he  could  not  get  that,"  the  President  said,  "he  asked  me  for  an 
old  pair  of  trousers." 


President  Lincoln  was  visiting  Gen.  Grant  at  City  Point,  supply 
base  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  Richmond  fell.  As 
I  (iv  troops  headed  west  tpward  Appomattox.  Lincoln  went  up 
the  river  with  Adm.  Porter,  stepping  ashore  at  Rocketts  Landing 
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'  ut  Porter  had  little  reason  to  be  amused  at  the  turn  of  events  that  had 
stripped  him  of  ships  and  guards.  He  was  the  ranking  officer,  personally 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  at  his 
suggestion  was  about  to  enter  the  still-flaming  city  which  had  just  been 
evacuated  by  the  Confederate  government.  No  one  in  the  barge  really 
knew  what  was  happening  in  Richmond.  Porter  was  not  even  aware  then- 
were  no  Union  troops  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's part)  was  to  land.  And  he  could  not  hope  to  foresee  how  the  people 


in  the  defeated  Confederate  it g 

hold  would  behave  when  the)  ^.i w  the 
commander  in  <  hit!  ol  the  arm)   that 

had  'li  iven  out  their  government. 

Richmond  la\  before  them  now, 
magnificent  in  the  grandeur  of  it>  <U-- 
struction.  The  pillared  Capitol,  still 
intact,  crowned  the  heights  above  t h<- 

city,     and     the    whole    section     along 

the  nearest  shore  was  just  as  it  had 
been  left  by  the  fleeing  Confedeiate 
Army.  But  the  three  great  river 
bridges  were  gone,  and  the  entire  busi- 
ness area  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
river  was  either  in  ruins  or  still  aflame. 
The  barge  headed  toward  Rocketts 
Landing.  It  got  stuck  on  a  rock,  was 
pushed  off,  and  then  moved  on  again. 
Confederate  cannon  and  plundered 
supply  wagons  stood  near  the  ware- 
houses along  the  waterfront.  Several 
dozen  Negroes,  who  had  been  digging 
in  a  field,  stopped  work  to  watch  the 
boat  come  ashore. 

Some  of  the  sailors  jumped  out  to 
make  the  barge  fast,  and  the  President 
and  Tad  were  helped  out.  The  cutter 
was  far  behind;  still  farther  down  the 
river  was  Barnes  with  a  few  men  in 
the  gig  from  the  Bat.  He  was  rowing 
frantically  upstream  to  try  to  overtake 
the  Presidential  party. 

Twelve  sailors,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  young  son  Tad,  Rear 
Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  a  Navy 
captain,  an  Army  captain,  a  signal  officer  and  the  President's  bodyguard 
made  up  the  party.  The  sailors  were  armed  with  carbines  and  bayonets. 
Crook  had  a  Colt  revolver,  and  the  ollicers  doubtless  wore  their  side  arms. 
But  they  still  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  reception  they  might  expect. 

As  the  President  stepped  ashore,  dressed  in  his  long  black  coat  and 
wearing  his  customary  tall  silk  hat,  some  of  the  Negroes  recognized  him 
from  pictures  they  had  seen.  There  was  a  buzz  of  excited  talk.  Here,  at 
last,  was  the  man  who  had  set  them  free;  this  was  the  long-awaited  Mes- 
siah whose  coming  had  been  foretold  in  many  a  secretly  worded  spiritual 
sung  at  nightfall  on  thousands  of  plantations  throughout  the  South.  Here, 
in  person,  was  the  Father  Abraham  of  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

A  white-haired  old  man  rushed  forward  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  President,  mumbling  incoherently  as  he  tried  to  kiss  his  dusty  boots. 
The  others  pushed  forward,  shouting.  Their  excitement  was  instantly 
communicated  to  scores  and  then  to  hundreds  of  Negroes  who  sprang  up 
from  nowhere  to  surround  the  President  in  a  wildly  exultant  mob. 

Lincoln  was  embarrassed;  he  urged  the  kneeling  man  to  get  up  and 
spoke  to  the  others,  repeatedly  having  to  raise  his  voice  in  order  to  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  ever-growing  crowd.  Porter  quietly  told  his 
men  to  fix  bayonets  and  form  a  circle  around  the  President.  More  and 
more  Negroes  kept  swarming  over  the  landing,  laughing,  shouting  and 
singing  as  they  came.  Porter  said  later  that  at  one  time  they  joined  to- 
gether to  sing  a  hymn. 

Nothing  would  satisfv  them  but  to  hear  from  the  President  himself 
that  they  were  reall)  free.  They  kept  asking  him  again  and  again  to  tell 
them  so.  Finally  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  see  the  gesture  quieted  down.  He  spoke  briefly,  assuring  them 
that  they  were  no  longer  slaves  and  that  they  must  learn  to  act  and  live 
like  free  men. 

Everyone  cheered;  then,  at  a  nod  from  Porter,  the  sailors  opened 
a  way  through  the  crowd,  and  the  President  started  to  walk  toward 
the   center    of  the   cit\ .     His    admirers    had    no    intention    of   sta\  ing 
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behind.  They  followed  along,  and.  as  they  left  the  waterfront  district, 
more  and  more  people  joined  them,  white  as  well  as  black. 

During  the  two-mile  walk  through  the  ravaged  streets  of  the  unpoliced 
city,  the  attitude  toward  the  lightly  guarded  man  who  was  making  his  way 
slowly  up  the  hill  was  simply  that  of  curiosity,  even  among  the  whites. 
Most  of  them  were  poor  or  middle-class  people,  for  the  aristocracy  had 
fled  or  were  staying  behind  shuttered  windows. 

Crook  said  of  the  crowd:  "The  only  sign  of  welcome  I  saw  .  .  .  was 
from  a  young  lady  on  a  bridge  that  connected  the  Spotswood  House  with 
another  hotel  across  the  street.  She  had  an  American  flag  over  her  shoul- 
ders." Rut  Porter  claims  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves  rushed  up  to  greet  the 
President  with  the  words  "Abraham  Lincoln,  God  bless  you!  You  are  the 
poor  man's  friend!"  Then  he  tried  to  seize  Lincoln's  hand,  and  Porter 
had  to  push  him  away.  The  admiral  also  said  that  a  beautiful  girl  strug- 
gled through  the  crowd,  "her  clothes  very  much  disarranged  in  making 
the  journey."  to  hand  the  President  a  bouquet  and  a  card  inscribed: 
"From  Eva  to  the  Liberator  of  the  slaves."  Although  Porter  does  not  sav 
so.  she  was  probably  of  mulatto  birth:  it  is  unlikely  that  any  white  woman 
in  Richmond  would  have  risked  her  future  with  such  a  gesture. 

Crook  does  not  mention  these  two  incidents.   In  fact,  the  naturally  sus- 


picious bodyguard  believed  that  he  prevented  an  attempted  assassination, 
for  he  said:  "The  blinds  of  a  second-story  window  of  a  house  on  our  left 
were  partly  opened,  and  a  man  dressed  hi  gray  pointed  something  that 
looked  like  a  gun  directly  at  the  President.  I  dropped  Tad's  hand  and 
stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  was  sure  he  meant  to  shoot."  Rut  Crook 
admits  that  no  one  else  was  alarmed,  including  the  President.  And  finally 
he  says:  "It  is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  South  that  he  was  permitted 
to  come  and  go  in  peace." 

Rut  the  danger  was  still  very  real;  in  fact,  it  was  increasing  every 
minute,  for  the  surprise  of  the  unexpected  landing  was  over.  By  this  time, 
many  people  in  Richmond  knew  that  the  Northern  President  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  their  city  with  a  very  small  guard,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  one  or  more  of  them  to  take  overt  action.  Rut  no  one 
did,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  permitted  to  pass  unharmed  through  the 
former  citadel  of  the  Confederacy. 


T 


he  little  group  with  its  accompanying  crowd  pushed  on  up  the  hill.  The 
day  was  hot.  the  air  was  thick  with  the  acrid  odor  of  smoke  and  burned 
wood,  and  Lincoln  had  to  stop  several  times  to  rest.  At  last  they  saw 
their  first  Federal  soldier,  a  cavalryman  sitting  on  his  horse,  looking 


Richmond  from  the  James  River.    The  pillared  building,  center,  is  the  Confederate  Capitol.    All  damage  was  done  by  fire:  the  city  never  came  imder  actual  attack 
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this  striking  picture  by  Mathew  Brady  shows  Richmond's  ruins  after  the  Confederate  retreat.   The  other  photos  on  these  pages  are  also  hy  the  famed  Civil  War  cameraman 
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on  with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  others.  Porter  sent  him  to  General 
WeiLzel  for  a  cavalry  escort,  which  soon  arrived  to  clear  the  streets. 
For  the  first  time,  the  President  was  adequately  guarded  in  the  newly 
captured  city. 

Barnes  and  his  men  soon  caught  up  with  Lincoln's  party,  and  they  all 
went  on  to  the  house  Jefferson  Davis  had  occupied  as  President  of  the 
Confederal .  Weitzel  had  made  it  his  official  residence,  so  there  were 
plenty  of  Federal  officers  and  soldiers  on  hand  to  greet  the  President  and 
make  him  comfortable. 

He  went  inside  to  look  around  curiously  at  the  interior  of  the  house 
that  Davis  had  quit  less  than  48  hours  before.  Then  he  entered  Davis's 
tiny  office,  sat  down  tiredly  at  the  Confederate  President's  desk,  and  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  elected,  he  could  now  feel  that  he 
was  President  of  the  whole  United  States. 

rVs  he  sat  there  at  the  desk  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  counterpart 
and  his  enemy,  Abraham  Lincohi  must  have  thought  about  the  four  years 
of  war. 

From  the  first  fiasco  at  Bull  Run  through  all  the  disappointments  of 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  Second  Bull  Run.  the  two  bungled  chances  to 
follow  up  victory  after  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter that  took  place  in  battle  after  battle  to  the  north  of  Richmond — when 
Burnside.  Hooker  and  even  Grant  were  successively  unable  to  beat  down 
Lee's  seemingb  invincible  army — the  war  had  been  one  long  nightmare 
to  the  sensitive  President.  Now  it  was  almost  over,  and  there  would  be 
time  for  much  rejoicing. 

After  resting  for  a  short  while,  the  President  asked  Weitzel's  aide 
whether  Davis's  housekeeper  was  still  on  the  premises.  When  he  heard 
that  she  had  left,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  said  with  almost  boyish  anticipa- 
tion :  "Come  on  then,  let's  look  at  the  house."  They  went  through  all  the 
rooms  of  the  three-story  mansion,  which  time  and  hardship  had  reduced 
from  its  former  elegance  to  a  state  of  shabby  disrepair.  As  they  were 
coming  down  the  stairs,  cavalry  clattered  up  to  the  door  and  General 
Weitzel  entered,  having  hurried  to  the  house  as  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
the  President  was  there.  He  introduced  his  staff  officers,  and  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  a  bottle  of  fine  old  whisky  from  Davis's  well- furnished 
cellar.  It  was  passed  around  until  its  contents  were  gone.  The  President, 
as  usual,  did  not  drink. 

Then  a  simple  midafternoon  luncheon  was  served.    During  it.  the  state 
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Above,  two  black-clad  widows,  a  familiar  sight  in  the  wartime  .South,  walk 
through  the  shattered  streets  of  Richmond  after  the  entry  of  Gen.  Weitzel's 
Union  troops.  Below,  some  newly  liberated  Negroes  pose  for  the  photographer 
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Aboard  the  River  Queen,  Lincoln  meets  with  (left)  Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  and  [right)  A  dm.  Porter.    This  painting  by  George  P.  A .  Healy  hangs  in  the  White  House 


of  affairs  at  the  front  must  have  been  discussed.  It  was  known  that  Lee. 
trying  to  flee  to  the  west  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  was  at  Amelia 
Court  House,  hard  pressed  by  Grant,  and  that  his  men  were  in  desperate 
need  of  food. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  an  officer's  ambulance  came  to  take  the 
President  on  a  tour  of  the  city. 

Surrounded  by  cavalry,  the  President  went  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
saw  the  upturned  chairs  and  desks  and  scattered  papers  of  the  hastily  de- 
parted legislature.  Negroes  were  bowling  in  the  empty  corridors,  and 
souvenir  hunters  had  ahead)  taken  their  toll  of  the  furnishings.  On  the 
lawn,  worthless  $1,000  Confederate  bonds  were  blowing  across  the  grass. 
And  huddled  on  the  slopes  below  the  building  were  hundreds  of  refugees 
from  the  fire,  waiting  with  the  few  belongings  they  had  saved  from  their 
burning  homes. 

The  President  was  shown  all  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  was  taken 
through  the  burned-out  district,  where  tumbled  brick  walls  made  it  dilli- 
cult  for  a  wheeled  vehicle  to  gel  through:  then  he  was  driven  past  Libb) 
Prison  and  Castle  Thunder,  which  were  now  filled  with  Confederate  in- 
stead of  Union  prisoners.  Somewhere  along  the  route  the  part)  heard  a 
.'iS-gun  salute  coming  from  Rocketts  Landing.  The  Malvern  had  run 
through  the  obstructions  and  was  anchoring  there  for  the  night.  The  long, 
tiring,  exciting  day  was  ending.  The)  were  glad  to  reach  the  familiar 
ship  and  have  dinner  on  board. 


City  Point,  Va„  with  the  besieging  army's  supply  depot  in  the  foreground 
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Thai  night  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  wrote  that  despite 
the  President's  mam  enemies,  "then-  are  thousands  of  men  in  Richmond 
tonight  who  would  lav  down  their  lives  foi  President  Lincoln  then  great 
deliverer     their  best  friend  on  earth,   lie  came  among  them  unheralded, 

without  pomp  or  parade.  He  walked  through  the  streets  as  if  he  were 
Onrj  a  private  citizen  and  not  the  head  oi  a  mightv  nation.  He  came  not 
as  a  conqueror — not  with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  but  with  kindness,  lie 
came  as  a  friend,  to  alleviate  sorrow  and  suffering  to  rebuild  what  has 
been  destroyed." 


\ 


ow  that  he  had  the  President  safel)  on  hoard.  Porter  began  to  realise 
how   reckless  the)   had  been  during  the  da)   in  exposing  him  to  ver) 

genuine  danger.  ( maids  were  posted  at  the  doors  ol  his  cabin,  and  Porter 
became  increasingl)  apprehensive  about  his  safety. 

During  the  night  several  attempts  were  made  to  hail  the  Malvern  from 
the  >hore.  but  when  a  boat  was  sent  to  answer  the  calls,  no  one  was  there. 
Since  four  men  had  deserted  from  the  ships  third  cutter  that  day,  it  mav 
have  been  >ome  of  them  try  ing  to  return  to  the  ship.  And  their  subsequent 
disappearance  mav  have  been  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  of  heart  w  hen 
thev  were  tared  with  the  prospect  of  the  stiff  punishment  meted  out  by 
the  Navv  to  wartime  deserters.  But  Porter  interpreted  the  mysterious 
calls  as  threats  of  assassination.  Thereafter,  he  later  recalled,  "every 
precaution  was  taken  that  no  one  should  pet  on  board  the  Malvern  with- 
out full  identification."   The  night  passed  without  further  event. 

The  next  morning,  an  old  man  dressed  in  tattered  homespun  appeared 
on  the  landing  carrying  a  six-foot,  heavy  wooden  staff.  In  a  commanding 
voice  he  said  to  the  officer  of  the  deck:  "Tell  Abraham  Lincoln  that  Duff 
Green  is  here  to  see  him."  The  President  said  he  knew  the  elderly  eccen- 
tric and  asked  that  he  be  brought  aboard.  Lincoln's  path  had  crossed 
Green's  many  times  before;  they  were  fellow  Kentuckians.  and  they  were 
even  distantly  related  by  marriage.  Green  was  an  adventurer  who  had 
been  mixed  up  in  dozens  of  big  deals  from  railroads  to  politics  and  who 
had  wound  up  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Civil  War.  He  came  aboard — 
minus  his  wicked-looking  staff.  The  President  offered  his  hand.  Green 
scorned  it.  saving  that  it  was  stained  with  blood:  then  he  denounced 
Lincoln  as  a  ty  rant  who  had  come  to  Richmond  to  gloat  over  the  Confeder- 
ate defeat.  The  welcoming  smile  faded  from  the  President's  face.  \\\<-v 
listening  to  the  outburst  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to  Weitzel  and 
said:  "General,  please  give  Mr.  Green  a  pass  to  go  to  his  friends." 

Porter  then  suggested  that  they  return  to  City  Point,  where  things 


Lincoln'*  dispatches  to  Washington 

were  so  vivid  the  press  ran  them  in 
fid  I,  prompting  this  joke  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  titled:  "From  our  special 
war  correspondent.  City  Point  .  .  . 
AH  seems  well  .  .  .  A.  Lincoln'" 


headquarters  on  the  distant  bluffs.    The  painting  is  by  Edward  L.  Henry 
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would     he     more     peaceful.      Thev 

steamed  down   the  river,  and   l>\ 

midaltcrnoon     the     President     was 

back  on  the  River  Queen  at  bet 

familiar  mooring. 

Liater  that  day,  word  came  thai 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  on  her  wa\  limn 
\\  ashington  with  a  part)  ol  friend.-. 

\nd  Secretar)  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  telegraphed  that  Secretar) 

of  Stale  William  II.  Seward  had 
Keen  seriouslv  injured  in  a  carriage 
accident. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  guests,  who 
included  the  Marquis deChambrun, 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  and  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  James  Harlan  and 
their  daughter,  who  was  to  marry 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  arrived  at 
noon.  They  stayed  three  days,  visit- 
ing Richmond,  the  now-quiet  sector 
around    Petersburg    and    the    vast 

military  hospitals  in  the  area.  Then,  because  of  the  President's  worry 
about  Seward,  they  cut  their  stay  short  and  started  back  to  Washington 
on  April  8th. 

While  the  high  drama  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  was  being  acted 
out  the  next  morning,  the  River  Queen  sailed  placidly  up  the  Potomac. 
The  little  party  spent  most  of  that  quiet  Sunday  talking  about  literary 
matters,  and  the  President  read  aloud  from  Shakespeare.  He  paused  after 
the  famous  passage  from  Macbeth : 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  lias  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 
Then,  according  to  the  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  he  was  evidently  so  im- 
pressed with  the  dark  import  of  the  words  that  he  read  them  again. 

The  ship  sailed  on  up  the  river,  passing  Mount  Vernon,  passing  the 
lower  forts  that  protected  the  wartime  capital,  ft  was  late  when  they 
arrived  at  the  dock  where  the  President's  carriage  was  waiting.  They 
drove  to  the  White  House  and  then  Lincoln  went  across  the  street  to  visit 
Seward  and  tell  him  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  Richmond. 

The  telegram  from  Grant  announcing  Lee's  surrender  was  not  received 
at  the  War  Department  until  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  but  the  news  was 
then  sent  swiftly  across  the  nation.  It  went  over  the  recently  established 
telegraph  lines  to  San  Francisco;  it  reached  all  the  larger  cities  and 
spread  out  from  them  to  smaller  places  to  tell  people  everywhere  that  the 
war  was  over.  Word  traveled  more  slowly  in  the  South,  for  telegraphic 
communication,  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  North  for  four  years, 
had  been  re-established  only  in  areas  under  the  control  of  Union  troops. 

In  the  North,  the  news  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  celebration  that  went 
on  for  days.  Great  crowds  surged  through  the  streets  of  Washington, 
where  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  was  illuminated,  while  cannon 
boomed  long,  loud  salutes,  and  flags  flew  everywhere  in  the  April  breeze. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  waited  for  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  army,  the  last  Confederate  force  of  any  importance  left  in  the 
field.  But  before  such  word  could  come,  a  new  and  unexpected  bit  of 
drama  was  about  to  be  played.  The  stage  for  it  was  being  set  in  Wash- 
ington at  Ford's  Theatre,  where  Laura  Keene  had  scheduled  a  one-night 
presentation  of  Tom  Taylor's  enormously  successful  comedy,  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,  for  Friday,  April  14th.  And  the  day  before  the  steamer  River 
Queen  brought  the  Presidential  party  back  to  Washington,  a  handsome 
\oung  actor  had  arrived  from  New  York  to  sign  the  register  at  the 
National  Hotel  with  his  customarv  flourish.  The  clerk  at  the  National 
knew  the  signature  so  well  that  he  did  not  even  have  to  read  the  words: 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  THE  END 
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The  student  pilot's  bullets  missed  the  target,  and  instead  plowed  into  Captain  Richard  Durkee's 
plane — and  into  Durkee.  Now,  blinded  and  bleeding  to  death,  Durkee  groped  toward  Luke  AFB,  and 
a  man  he'd  never  met  flew  at  his  wing,  desperately  coaching  him  in.  "How  about  my  landing 
gear?"  asked  Durkee.   His  wingman  radioed  ...     66 


Belly  it  in! 


*1 


By  JOSEPH   5TOCKEF 
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Just  12  minutes  after  he  was  hit,  Capt.  Durkee  skidded  his  damaged  Thunderjet  along  the  runway,  while  Air  Force  fire  fighters  and  medical  personnel  rushed  to  help  him 


Months  later,  injured  pilot  (1.)  met  Lt.  H.  J.  Browning,  who'd  saved  him 


AT  APPROXIMATELY  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  31,  1955, 
-£*-  a  student  pilot  from  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  pressed  the  gun 
button  on  his  control  stick.  From  the  stubby  nose  of  his  F-84  Thunderjet 
fighter-bomber  poured  a  deadly  cascade  of  .50-caliber  machine-gun  fire. 

He  was  aiming  at  a  tow  target  12,000  feet  above  the  empty  desert  waste 
of  southwestern  Arizona.  But  he  missed  the  target.  His  bullets,  instead, 
smashed  squarely  into  another  jet  plane  which,  just  at  that  instant,  had 
whirled  into  his  line  of  fire  from  his  blind  spot  below  and  ahead  of  him. 

It  was,  as  an  investigation  subsequently  established  beyond  the  slightest 
question,  an  accident,  and  a  very  unusual  type  of  accident  at  that.  Jet 
pilots  ordinarily  shoot  other  jet  pilots  only  when  there  is  a  war  on. 

Still,  accidents  happen.  Jet  combat,  after  all,  is  as  hazardous  a  trade  as 
scientific  man  has  devised.  And,  in  preparing  himself  for  his  trade,  the  jet 
pilot  must  incur  an  irreducible  minimum  of  hazard,  else  his  training  is 
worthless. 

Accordingly,  this  particular  accident  might  have  been  filed  and  forgotten 
— except  for  what  occurred  in  the  1 2  tense  and  terrible  minutes  immediately 
following.  During  those  minutes,  monumental  courage  was  demonstrated 
by  one  man  and  monumental  presence  of  mind  by  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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In  San  Francisco,  children  find  art    is  fun  when   paintings  and  sculpture  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  museum  and  put  on  temporary  exhibit  at  school 


EIGHT  children  from  the  Anza  elementary  school  trooped  slowly  into 
the  Rental  Gallery  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  More  than 
300  paintings  hung  on  the  walls.  More  than  a  dozen  statues  stood  on  pedes- 
tals.    "Gee!"  said  a  boy. 

"Can  we  have  our  pick?"  one  of  the  girls  asked. 

"Whatever  you  want,"  said  a  man.  The  little  knot  of  children  broke  up 
instantly,  running  here  and  there  quickly,  eagerly.  Four  or  five  visitors. 
caught  in  the  rush,  smiled. 

The  children  were  there  because  three  years  ago  the  Winfield  Scott 
Parent-Teacher  Association  had  thought  of  buying  a  painting  for  the  school. 
Then  someone  pointed  out  that  paintings  could  be  rented  for  three  months 
from  the  Rental  Gallery.  "Why  buy  one  when  we  can  rent  one  and  then 
change  it  in  three  months?" 

And  that's  what  they  did.  The  children  thought  it  was  wonderful.  Every 
three  months,  a  jury  of  pupils  went  and  got  a  different  painting. 

Last  summer.  Rockefeller  Foundation  officials  heard  about  it.  They 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  idea,  too,  and  they  gave  the  gallery  $3,000  to 
let  12  San  Francisco  schools  do  the  same  thing  for  three  years — 12  differ- 
ent schools  each  year,  and  they  can  get  two  art  objects  instead  of  one.  Then 
the  foundation  did  the  same  for  school  children  in  Chicago. 

The  Anza  school  children  looked  at  every  painting  and  statue.  In  the  end, 
thej  chose  a  little  statue,  called  Ring  Horse,  by  Zygmund  S.  Sazevich — and 
a  mosaic  by  Louisa  Jenkins  named  Two  Vases.  Then  they  stood  in  front  of 
their  choices  and  admired  them.'  A  boy  in  blue  jeans  let  his  fingers  trace 
the  broken  glass  and  slag  and  quartz  chips  pi  the  mosaic.  "Just  feel  that, 
boj !"  he  said.  /  —ROBERT  O'BRIEN 

PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  RONDAl  PARTRIDGE 


On  selection  clay,  the  jury  files 
into  the  museum's  rental  gallery 


Carol    Page   studies   Eve.    "1    am   trying 
to  find  the  apple,"  she  tells  her  friends 


Alex  Schneider  ponders  lines  of 
modern  sculpture,  in  this  case 
a  piece  aptly  titled  The  Reach 


David  Harris,  12,  cradles  Ring  Horse  Gus  Lee,  9,  fourth  grade,  examines  Two  Vases 


rol  Page,  10,  stares  right  back  at  a  sculptured  head 


The  jury  decides:  "The  kids  at  school  might  not  understand  this  one 
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Has  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  "know-how"  to  catch  up  with  our  atomic  lead?  Just  how 
far  advanced  is  Soviet  nuclear  science?  How  much  time  has  espionage  saved 
Communist  researchers?  A  revealing  look  inside  Russia's  supersecret  atomic 
laboratories,  plus  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  turncoat  (ex-British,  now  Soviet) 
physicist  Bruno  Pontecorvo,  turns  up  some  surprising — and  portentous — answers 
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Science  writer  Lin  Root  fat  right )  checks  atomic 
publication  with  Norwegian  physicist  true  Lundb) 
following  his  return  from  an  unprecedented  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  nuelear  installations.  He's  chief 
of  reactor   physics  for   Norwegian   atomic   institute 


By  LIN    ROOT 
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LAST  NOVEMBER  seismograph  needles  around  the  world  were  suddenly 
agitated  by  heavy  shock  waves,  and  rain  lashing  down  on  Japan  began 
clicking  off  a  radioactive  count  of  4,000  to  30,000  a  quart  per  minute  in- 
stead of  the  normal  20  to  40. 

The  cause  of  this  violent  activity  soon  became  apparent:  the  Soviet  Union 
had  exploded  its  second  hydrogen  weapon.  And  when  all  the  scientific  evi- 
dence was  in,  there  were  hurried  reappraisals  of  Russia's  nuclear  potential 
in  the  chancelleries  and  nuclear  laboratories  of  the  Western  World. 

British  estimates  put  the  Soviet  weapon  in  the  15-megaton  class — the 
equivalent  of  15,000,000  tons  of  TNT,  and  almost  as  strong  as  the  H-bomb 
which  the  United  States  had  exploded  in  the  Bikini  Atoll  in  March,  1954. 
It  was  the  most  powerful  device  yet  tested  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  even 
more  significant,  it  had  been  touched  off  at  a  very  high  altitude — tens  of 
thousands  of  feet,  in  the  opinion  of  some  informed  sources. 

What  was  the  Russian  weapon  and  how  did  it  get  there?  Some  scientists 
think  that  the  explosion  was  that  of  a  missile  warhead.  If  so,  it  was  the  first; 
neither  the  U.S.  nor  Britain  has  yet  joined  a  thermonuclear  (hydrogen) 
warhead  to  a  missile.  Others  think  the  weapon  might  have  been  dropped 
from  a  plane.  If  so,  it  is  also  a  "first,"  for  we  have  no  plane  capable 
of  attaining  such  heights  with  a  thermonuclear  load;  in  U.S.  tests  hy- 
drogen devices  have  been  placed  atop  steel  towers  for  detonation. 
Still  other  scientists  speculate  the  weapon  may  have  been  suspended  from 
a  balloon. 

Whatever  the  Soviet  weapon  was,  it  clearly  calls  for  a  re-evaluation  in 
our  thinking.  The  conviction  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  the  "know-how"  to 
catch  up  with  our  atomic  lead  is  widespread  and  extends  into  high  places. 
On  November  17th,  even  as  the  shock  waves  of  the  Russian  H-weapon  were 
being  recorded,  Commissioner  Thomas  E.  Murray  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  proposing  an  international  demonstration  of  an 
American  thermonuclear  explosion  at  Eniwetok  in  the  Pacific  to  cancel  out 
Soviet  propaganda  "that  they  have  overtaken  us  in  atomic  and  thermo- 
nuclear weapons." 

The  need  is  urgent,  therefore,  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  has 
been  and  is  going  on  in  research  laboratories  behind  the  iron  curtain — of 
the  real  story  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  progress  in 
terms  of  accomplishments,  equipment,  technology  and  manpower. 

Fortunately,  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  U.S.S.R. 's  nuclear  program  is 
now  possible.  Most  of  the  evidence  comes  from  Dr.  Arne  Lundby,  chief  of 
the  Reactor  Physics  Department  in  the  Norwegian  Atomic  Energy  Institute, 
who  recently  made  an  unprecedented  two-week  tour  of  Russia's  atomic  in- 
stallations, attending  scientific  meetings  and  talking  freely  with  its  scientists. 
Among  those  with  whom  he  spoke  at  length  was  Dr.  Bruno  Pontecorvo, 
formerly  a  senior  scientific  officer  at  Britain's  Harwell  atomic  laboratories, 
who  disappeared  behind  the  iron  curtain  in  1950.  The  conversations  are 
among  the  first — and  certainly  the  most  detailed — Pontecorvo  has  had  with 
a  Western  scientist  since  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  Lundby  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  appraise  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  Russia;  he  has  worked  on  all  types  of  atomic  machines  in  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  Norway,  and  is  fully  conversant  with  Western  nu- 
clear progress.  His  observations  supplement  reports  read  by  Soviet  scien- 
tists at  the  Atoms  for  Peace  conference  which  I  attended  in  Geneva  last  year, 
and  other  bits  of  information  that  have  seeped  through  the  iron  curtain. 

From  these  sources,  then,  we  can  set  down  this  partial  score  sheet  of 
Russia's  nuclear  progress: 

— The  U.S.S.R.  exploded  what  was  probably  the  world's  first  true 
H-bomb  in  August,  1953.  The  U.S.  exploded  an  H-bomb  seven  months 
later.  (Although  we  had  touched  off  the  world's  first  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosion in  November,  1952,  the  most  reliable  information  indicates  that  no 
bomb  as  such  was  involved,  but  rather  a  hydrogen  device  too  heavy  to  be 
transported  by  plane  and  not  feasible  as  a  weapon.) 

— The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  producing  nuclear  source  materials  (U  235, 


plutonium)  for  10  years  and  has  made  them  freely  available  to  its  scientists 
for  all  kinds  of  experiments  and  research.  The  U.S.  began  production  of 
nuclear  source  materials  three  years  earlier,  in  1943,  but  until  recently  has 
kept  a  tight  rein  on  their  use. 

— The  U.S.S.R.  has  the  world's  largest  synchro-cyclotron  and  will  put 
into  operation  this  year  the  world's  largest  proton-synchrotron.  The  U.S. 
has  the  next  largest  synchro-cyclotron  and  the  currently  largest  proton- 
synchrotron.  Both  machines  are  accelerators  with  which  the  secrets  of  the 
atom  can  be  studied. 

— The  U.S.S.R.  has  one  5,000-kilowatt  atomic  power  station  in  opera- 
tion, supplying  electricity  for  a  community,  and  a  100,000-kilowatt  plant 
under  construction;  by  1960  it  plans  to  have  nuclear  power  stations  in  op- 
eration with  a  greater  total  capacity  (2,000,000-2,500,000  kilowatts)  than 
those  contemplated  in  the  U.S.  and  Britain  together.  The  U.S.  still  has  no 
nuclear  power  stations  in  regular  operation,  and  as  this  is  written  the  ca- 
pacity of  plants  planned  for  completion  by  1960  totals  only  689,000  kilo- 
watts. However,  we  have  a  much  bigger  and  more  diversified  research 
program  under  way  than  Russia — we  are  experimenting  with  five  to  ten 
different  types  of  reactors;  Russia,  with  only  about  half  as  many. 

Eyewitness  Lundby  sums  up  the  over-all  picture  of  Soviet  nuclear  prog- 
ress this  way:  "There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  among  the 
foremost  countries  of  the  world  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy.  All 
the  time  1  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  had  the  strangest  feeling  of  experienc- 
ing something  I  could  not  believe  was  true  .  .  .  discussing  the  most  advanced 
experiments  with  Soviet  scientists,  problems  that  we  never  imagined  the 
Russians  were  investigating  .  .  .  examining  reactors,  giant  accelerators,  mas- 
sive engineering  structures  of  which  we  had  never  heard  a  word  before." 

HOW  HAS  RUSSIA,  a  late  starter  in  the  nuclear  race,  been  able  to  catch 
up  so  quickly?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  Soviet  leaders  recognized  early 
that  conquest  of  the  atom  gave  them  the  means  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
country's  agrarian  past  and  technological  future  in  one  leap.  They  turned 
loose  the  nation's  best  scientific  and  mathematical  brains,  provided  every- 
thing needed  in  the  way  of  money  and  equipment— and  got  results. 

Dr.  Lundby  was  given  an  unexpected  look  at  much  of  the  work — and  the 
results.  He  was  impressed  not  only  with  the  advanced  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments he  saw  under  way,  but  with  the  amounts  of  U  235,  thorium  and  plu- 
tonium that  went  into  them.  He  was  even  more  impressed,  however,  with 
the  quality  of  Russia's  nuclear  laboratories — and  the  equipment  in  them. 

Take  the  Institute  for  Nuclear  Problems.  Until  Dr.  Lundby's  visit,  West- 
ern scientists  had  not  even  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  highly  or- 
ganized, ultramodern  establishment  devoted  exclusively  to  study  of  what 
goes  on  inside  the  atomic  nucleus. 

The  institute  is  situated  83  miles  north  of  Moscow  at  the  junction  of  the 
Moscow  Canal  and  the  Volga  River.  To  get  the  hydroelectric  power  needed 
for  the  institute,  the  Russians  evacuated  several  villages  and  created  an  arti- 
ficial lake  so  big  you  can  barely  see  across  it  in  some  places.  The  institute 
itself  lies  a  few  miles  east  of  the  main  Moscow  road,  and  clustered  around 
it  are  numerous  houses,  two  to  three  stories  high,  of  brick  and  concrete  and 
usually  painted  mustard  color.  These  are  the  homes  of  the  scientists  and 
technical  personnel  employed  at  the  institute. 

The  world's  largest  synchro-cyclotron  is  housed  in  the  institute.  A 
synchro-cyclotron  is  one  of  several  types  of  acceleration  machines,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  main  objective:  to  speed  up  charged  particles  (pro- 
tons, the  heavy  positively  charged  particles  in  the  nucleus  of  the  atom;  or 
electrons,  the  light  negatively  charged  particles)  in  order  to  find  out  more 
about  their  structure. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  of  the  University  of  California  developed  the 
general  principle  of  the  accelerator  in  1930.  He  showed  that  charged  parti- 
cles moving  within  the  field  of  a  magnet  can  be  regularly  kicked  up  to  a 
higher  velocity  each  time  they  cross  a  point  in  their  orbit  where  they  are 
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Pontecorvo  (right)  g;ive  up  job 
as  senior  scientific  officer  ;it 
British  atom  lab  to  join  Riissm 


Does  Pontecorvo  regret  throwing  in  with   the  Reds?  No,  says  a  Western  visitor 


affected  by  an  electric  field.  Lawrence's  Original-type  cyclotron  accelerated 
the  protons  to  20  to  30  MeV — millions  ol  electron  volts.  Russia's  synchro- 
cyclotron, based  on  a  modification  of  Lawrence's  principle,  achieves  680 
MeV,  and  develops  such  a  heavy  stream  ol  speeding  protons  that  5  per 
cenl  of  them  can  be  channeled  off  to  Other  areas  for  special  study.  The 
diameter  of  the  magnet-pole  pieces  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  magnet  itself 
weighs  7,000  tons. 

DR.  LUNDBY  spent  several  hours  examining  the  huge  synchro-cyclotron; 
he  was  especially  interested  in  it  because  he  had  worked  for  two  years 
with  a  smaller  one  in  Chicago.  "The  giant  Russian  model  is  supposed  to  have 
been  completed  in  1 949,"  he  told  me,  "but  it  seems  to  have  been  running 
at  maximum  energy  only  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  It's  very  nicely 
engineered — windows  to  look  into  the  vacuum  chamber  between  the  pole 
pieces,  double  vacuum  seals  to  introduce  or  extract  samples  inside  the 
chamber,  automatic  equipment  to  start  the  machine  or  shut  it  off,  and  so  on. 

"It's  not  as  compact  as  the  synchro-cyclotron  in  Chicago — the  control 
room  is  in  a  building  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  therefore  very  inconven- 
ient— but  there's  more  working  space  around  the  machine  itself.  The  Rus- 
sians had  more  than  a  dozen  experiments  lined  up  behind  the  shield  of  the 
machine  when  I  was  there,  among  them  studies  on  high-energy  protons, 
neutrons,  mesons  and  the  like.  And  they  were  using  the  most  modern 
equipment— just  like  that  used  in  the  United  States." 

It  was  at  the  synchro-cyclotron  that  Dr.  Lundby  had  one  of  his  long  talks 
with  Bruno  Pontecorvo,  who  does  his  research  there.  (Their  other  conver- 
sations were  at  scientific  meetings  in  Moscow.)  "He  looked  very  well,  a 
little  fidgety  and  restless  maybe,  but  then  he's  a  nervous  type,"  Dr.  Lundby 
recalls.  "He  was  dressed  better  than  the  other  scientists  I  saw,  not  more  ex- 
pensively but  in  better  taste — more  as  though  he  knew  what  to  select. 

"As  we  talked,  he  had  a  little  difficulty  expressing  himself  in  English  at 
first.  He  laughed  about  it,  and  said  he  was  out  of  practice — but  after  a 
couple  of  days  it  came  more  easily  and  he  seemed  quite  pleased.  He  seems 
to  speak  Russian  without  difficulty." 

The  Italian-born  Pontecorvo  is  now  a  Soviet  citizen,  has  won  a  Stalin 
Prize  and  has  been  elected  a  member  of  Russia's  highest  scientific  body, 
the  Academy  of  Science.  What  share  ideology  may  have  played  in  his  de- 
cision to  leave  Britain  could  not  be  determined  by  Dr.  Lundby,  but  I  learned 
from  some  of  Pontecorvo's  former  British  colleagues  at  Harwell  that  the 
superior  working  and  living  conditions  offered  him  by  the  Soviets  may  have 
been  a  decisive  factor.  According  to  the  Britons,  Pontecorvo  is  primarily  a 
scientist  with  his  roots  in  the  laboratory,  has  no  national  ties  whatever,  and 
likes  the  creature  comforts  of  life.  Apparently  frustrated  and  impatient  be- 
cause there  wasn't  enough  of  anything  in  England  in  1950 — laboratory 
equipment,  food,  heat,  light — Pontecorvo  took  off  for  the  East. 

I  asked  Dr.  Lundby  whether  Pontecorvo  seemed  to  have  any  regrets. 
"Not  that  I  could  notice,"  was  the  reply.  "He  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  life.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  one  of  the  yellow-brick 
garden  houses  in  the  institute  community.  His  children  go  to  the  village 
school.    He  also  has  an  apartment  in  Moscow,  and  often  drives  to  town." 
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This   is   control    desk   at   Russia's   nuclear  power   station,   first   in   the   world. 
The  plant  is  uneconomical,  but  running  it  gives  Soviets  invaluable  experience 


Dr.  Lundby  said  he  asked  Pontecorvo  whether  he  wouldn't  like  to  have 
the  award  made  by  the  U.S.  government  to  him  and  six  other  physicists  as 
payment  for  a  patent  claim  they  had  filed  for  their  early  work  with  neu- 
trons. "He  told  me  he  wouldn't  mind  if  his  relatives  got  the  money,"  Dr. 
Lundby  said,  "but  he  claimed  he  wasn't  interested  in  it  himself." 

At  the  institute,  Pontecorvo  works  in  a  small  chamber  set  up  inside  a 
shield  behind  one  yoke  of  the  synchro-cyclotron  magnet.  He  is  studying 
Pimesons — short-lived  particles  created  in  a  burst  of  energy  when  a  proton 
traveling  at  high  speed  smashes  into  an  atomic  nucleus.  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  particles  responsible  for  binding  the  nucleus  together. 

"Still  higher-energy  meson  work  has  been  done  with  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Cosmetron  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,"  Dr. 
Lundby  told  me,  "but  the  accuracy  of  Pontecorvo's  work  is  far  greater  be- 
cause he  has  a  higher  intensity  (more  mesons)  to  work  with.  Furthermore, 
the  mesons  travel  directly  into  his  little  room,  enabling  him  to  work  with 
greater  ease  and  concentration. 

"His  experimental  skill  is  great,  and  from  the  amount  of  work  he  has 
done  he  must  spend  practically  all  his  time  at  the  synchro-cyclotron.  He  en- 
joys the  work  very  much,  and  his  experiments  have  a  direct  bearing  on  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  physics  today — namely,  how  the  finest 
building  stones  in  nature,  the  atomic  nuclei,  are  constructed.  Even  if  the 
final  solution  is  not  immediately  at  hand,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  mak- 
ing any  basic  contribution.  Pontecorvo  also  has  the  pleasure  of  designing 
his  own  equipment,  and  whatever  he  wants  is  always  built  for  him." 

Pontecorvo  showed  Dr.  Lundby  a  "bubble  chamber"  the  Russians  had 
built.  A  "bubble  chamber"  is  a  vessel  full  of  liquid,  usually  hydrogen,  into 
which  a  stream  of  protons  may  be  directed.  When  the  speeding  protons 
crash  into  a  hydrogen  nucleus,  energy  is  released,  forming  minute  bubbles. 
These  bubbles  dissolve  too  fast  for  visual  observation,  but  they  can  be  pho- 
tographed by  a  built-in  camera,  and  thus  the  behavior  of  high-energy  par- 
ticles may  be  charted. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  just  the  world's  largest  synchro-cyclotron,  the 
Russians  are  now  building  the  world's  largest  proton-synchrotron — another 
type  of  accelerator  which  speeds  up  protons  into  the  BeV  (billions  of  elec- 
tron volts)  range.  Its  main  advantage  over  the  synchro-cyclotron  is  the 
increased  speeds  which  it  gives  the  proton  stream;  its  disadvantage  is  that 
the  protons  tend  to  smash  themselves  against  the  sides,  leaving  compara- 
tively few  in  the  mainstream  for  study. 

AT  PRESENT,  THERE  ARE  only  three  proton-synchrotrons  operating  in 
the  world.  The  largest  of  them — the  Bevatron  at  the  University  of  California 
— yields  up  to  six  BeV.  The  model  under  construction  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  designed  by  Professor  Vladimir  L.  Veksler,  Russia's  synchro-cyclotron 
pioneer,  to  achieve  10-BeV  speeds,  and  it  has  a  magnet  weighing  36,000 
metric  tons.  It  will  go  into  operation  later  this  year.  Design  studies  for  even 
higher-energy  machines  are  being  made  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  but 
these  devices  will  not  be  completed  for  three  to  five  years. 

To  Dr.  Lundby,  the  new  30-story  Moscow  University  building  on  the 
road  from  the  Moscow  airport  to  the  capital  itself  was  another  eye  opener. 
"Going  through  the  laboratories  of  the  university,  which  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  science  studies,  I  was  amazed  by  the  abundance  of  apparatus." 
he  says.  "In  the  physics  department  there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  for 
making  cosmic-ray  experiments — arrays  of  Geiger  counters,  scintillation 
detectors  and  ionization  chambers,  all  very  cleverly  arranged.  It  looked 
as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  apparatus  available."  Dr.  Lundby 
said  he  asked  some  of  the  instructors  what  arrangements  they  had  to  make 
to  get  money  for  apparatus.  All  they  had  to  do  was  ask  for  it,  they  told  him. 

"Most  of  the  apparatus  I  saw  at  the  university  and  elsewhere  in  Russia 
was  pretty  much  like  American  equipment,"  Dr.  Lundby  says.  "Some  of 
the  devices — for  example,  the  bubble  chamber  at  the  Nuclear  Institute — 
were  copied  from  descriptions  in  U.S.  scientific  journals.  However,  the 
Russians  have  made  one  device  which  no  one  elsewhere  has  been  able  to 
achieve — a  special-type  solid  scintillator.  With  this,  it  is  possible  to  photo- 
graph particles  and  their  movements  inside  the  scintillator — an  admirable, 
original  detector  which  clears  better  and  permits  even  faster  photographs 
than  is  possible  with  a  bubble  chamber." 

Dr.  Lundby  spent  considerable  time  visiting  atomic  reactors — devices  in 
which  controlled  chain  reactions  are  staged,  usually  for  research  purposes 
or  to  make  power.  When  natural  uranium  is  used  as  fuel  in  a  reactor,  pieces 
of  the  uranium  ore  must  be  distributed  in  a  moderator— ^graphite,  heavy 
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Even  livelier  flavor  than  tomato  juice! 
Even  fewer  calories  than  fruit  juice! 

V-8  starts  with  8  delicious  vegetables.  Nature  blesses  them 
bounteously  with  vitamins  and  minerals.  Campbell  picks  them 
tenderly,  at  the  freshest  moment  in  their  young  lives. 
Then  knowingly  blends  their  juices  to  create  that 
matchless  V-8*  flavor. 

The  happiest  moment  of  all  comes  when  your  thirst  moves 
in  on  a  big  (the  bigger  the  better)  cold  glass  of  V-8. 

From  that  moment  on,  no  single  juice  will  ever  replace  V-8 
...  in  your  affection  or  on  your  family  table. 

V-8's  magic  blend:  the  juices  of  the  Campbell  Tomato,  celery, 
carrots,  spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  watercress,  and  parsley. 


Livelier  Flavo 

Fewer  Calo 

Livelier  F 

Fewer 

Cal 

F 


*V-8   is  a  trademark   owned  by 
the  makers  of  Campbell's  Soups. 


By  Nature  it's  wholesome  ...  by 


it's  delicious  1 
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One  reason   for   Russia's  nuclear  progress:   she   graduates   twice  as  many   scientists   and    engineers   as   the    U.S. 


water,  beryllium — to  keep  the  chain  reaction  going.    II  enriched  uranium 
(containing  a  higher  percentage  of  U  235  >  is  used,  ordinary  water  will  serve 
as  a  moderator.    A  chain  reaction  creates  terrific  heat,  and  in  a  power  re- 
actor this  heal  is  carried  oil  by  a  circulating  coolant — water,  metal  or  gas 
to  make  steam  which  turns  conventional  turbines. 

The  U.S.S.R.  built  the  world's  first  atom-fired  electric  power  station  on 
the  Oka  River,  67  miles  south  of  Moscow.  This  5,000-kilowatl  plant,  whose 
reactor  furnace  is  fueled  with  enriched  uranium  having  5  per  cent  U  235. 
moderated  with  graphite  and  cooled  with  pressurized  distilled  water,  has 
been  serving  Obinskoje,  a  village  ot  I (),()()()  people,  since  June,  1954.  But 
the  station  is  probably  more  important  as  a  propaganda  weapon  than  as  a 
power  station:  it  is  strictly  a  small-scale  experimental  project  and  its  design 
has  proved  to  be  highly  uneconomical.  "Russian  scientists  and  engineers 
are  aware  of  its  shortcomings."  l.undby  said,  "but  they  have  the  advantage 
ol  several  years'  operating  experience."  (  Actually,  the  first  full-scale  atomic- 
power  reactor  was  built  by  the  U.S.  in  1953.  but  it  was  designed  to  propel 
the  atomic  submarine  Nautilus,  not  to  light  up  a  community.) 

FAR  MORE  SIGNIFICANT  to  Lundby  than  the  atomic  power  station 
were  Russia's  research  reactors.  He  said  their  construction  was  preceded  by 
extensive  study  of  the  changes  which  uranium,  graphite,  steel,  insulating 
materials  and  coolants  undergo  in  reactors.   The  research  types  included: 

— A  light-water  reactor.  It  runs  on  enriched  uranium  and  is  moderated 
and  cooled  with  ordinary  water.  In  principle  it  is  much  like  the  United 
States  "swimming-pool''  reactor.  Both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have  offered 
to  sell  this  type  of  research  reactor  at  essentially  construction  costs  to  other 
countries  under  bilateral  agreements. 

— A  heavy-water  reactor.  In  operation  since  1949,  it  is  cooled  and  mod- 
erated by  heavy  water  ( water  in  which  the  hydrogen  nucleus  is  twice  as 
heavy  as  in  ordinary  water).  Dr.  Lundby,  who  had  worked  for  more  than 
three  years  with  a  heavy-water  reactor  of  similar  design  and  power  rating, 
told  me:  "The  old  natural-uranium  rods  in  this  Russian  reactor  arc  now 
being  replaced  with  enriched-uranium  fuel  elements,  which  will  increase  its 
500-kilowatt  power  level  to  10,000  kilowatts.  In  principle,  the  reactor  will 
now  be  like  one  of  the  most  advanced  research  models  in  the  U.S. — the  C.P. 
(Chicago  Pile)-5.  Moreover,  as  result  of  their  experience  with  this  reactor, 
the  Russians  are  now  building  a  100,000-kilowatt  electric  power  station 
with  a  heavy-water-moderated,  gas-cooled  reactor." 

— A  graphite  reactor  for  physical  and  technical  research.  It  also  is  of 
unique  Russian  design.  It  is  cooled  with  distilled  water,  moderated  with 
graphite  and  fueled  with  enriched  uranium.  This  model  provided  experi- 
ence and  ideas  which  were  incorporated  in  the  atomic  power  station  reactor. 

So  much  for  equipment.  Now  for  the  other  factor  that  has  enabled 
Russia  to  keep  up  near  the  lead  in  the  nuclear  race — manpower.  Soviet 
scientists  soon  may,  if  they  do  not  already,  outnumber  their  American  coun- 
terparts. More  significant,  enrollment  in  the  sciences  is  increasing  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  decreasing  in  the  U.S.  This  year,  for  example,  Russia  is 
graduating  130,000  or  more  scientists  and  engineers,  the  U.S.  70.000. 

Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  member  of  the  Congress-appointed  Panel  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  attributes  Russia's  tremendous  in- 
crease in  scientific  manpower  to  a  decision  taken  in  the  Kremlin  more  than 
25  years  ago.  The  decision:  to  make  science  and  engineering,  and  the 
growth  of  young  scientists  and  engineers,  "a  keystone  of  national  policy." 

"The  success  of  this  propaganda  and  educational  venture,  using  all 
media  open  to  the  state  in  these  last  25  years,  has  been  little  short  of  astound- 
ing." Dr.  Dunning  said  in  a  recent  speech.  "All  of  us  who  have  studied 
the  campaign  have  been  generally  far  too  conservative  in  appraising  its 
effectiveness.  .  .  .  Now  the  Russians  are  passing  us  in  numbers,  but  what  is 
even  more  serious,  their  rate  of  growth  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  ours." 

While  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  to  look  down  on  scientists  and 
engineers  as  bookworms,  Dr.  Dunning  said.  Russia  idolizes  its  scientific 
personnel.  Dr.  Lundby  agrees.  "While  Russian  girls  dream  of  becoming 
ballerinas,"  he  told  me.  "Russian  boys  dream  of  becoming  scientists.  The 
true  place  of  science  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  different  from  what  1  believed 
that  it  took  my  breath  away.  In  the  supposedly  classless  Soviet  society,  the 
scientists  are  the  favored  sons.  Even  beginners  are  paid  about  10  times 
more  than  a  skilled  laborer.  They  have  cars,  town  apartments,  country 
places,  TV  sets.  Most  important,  and  contrary  to  Western  impressions, 
research  scientists  have  complete  freedom  in  their  choice  of  work." 

From  other  sources.  I  learned  that  most  Soviet  scientists  can  ignore  poli- 
tics— provided  they  appear  at  the  right  public  functions  and  parrot  the  right 
phrases  on  such  occasions.  Nor  do  the)  seem  to  mind  doing  these  things, 
or  to  miss  the  right  of  political  discussion.   They  love  argument  and  dispute 


violently  over  every  scientific  idea  and  theory,  but  they  don't  question  the 
Communist  regime.   They  simply  accept  it,  like  the  weather. 

I  hey  keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  scientific  world  by 
reading  scientific  journals  and  reports  in  English,  French  and  German: 
their  libraries,  in  fact,  have  more  copies  of  important  scientific  magazines 
and  textbooks  than  would  be  found  in  most  American  institutes,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  l.undby.  And  far  from  downgrading  Western  work,  he  sa\s. 
Russian  scientists  have  a  high  respect  for  it.  They  know  all  the  places  in 
the  U.S.  where  nuclear  research  is  going  on.  and  discussed  it  with  him. 

Surprisingly,  Dr.  Lundby  reports,  he  found  Soviet  scientists  more  eager 
to  talk  about  their  experiences,  explain  their  accomplishments  and  discuss 
future  research  than  most  American  scientists.  The  Russians  showed  no 
awareness  that  they  were  talking  to  a  Westerner,  he  says. 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  in  the  United  States  about 
Russia's  nuclear  progress  is  what  part  espionage  played  in  the  Soviet  ad- 
vance. In  other  words,  how  much  time  did  the  atomic  secrets  betrayed  by 
Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs,  the  British  scientist,  and  other  Western  sources  save  the 
Soviets?  Dr.  Lundby  sought  the  answer  during  his  visit  to  Russia. 

Here  is  his  report:  "All  during  my  stay — during  my  visits  to  institutes 
and  installations — I  tried  to  see  to  what  extent  the  activities  of  spies  had 
helped  the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  I  found 
thai  Soviet  scientists  work  differently  than  those  in  Western  countries;  they 
seem  to  do  the  same  type  of  job  with  their  own  particular  techniques. 

"Doubtless,  facts  transmitted  by  spies  have  saved  the  Soviet  scientists 
some  time.  But  from  the  amount  of  basic  work  the  Russians  have  done, 
and  from  the  experimental  results  they  showed  me  and  the  individually  de- 
signed engineering  apparatus  they  have  developed,  the  indications  are  that 
whatever  time  was  saved  could  not  have  been  much — certainly  not  a  mat- 
ter of  years.  After  all,  Russian  scientists  have  essentially  the  same  back- 
ground and  experience  as  any  other  scientists." 

Some  people  have  blamed  security  leaks  and  Soviet  spies  for  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  were  able  to  explode  a  hydrogen  bomb  before  we  did.  The 
facts  indicate  otherwise. 

Ash  from  the  first  Soviet  H-bomb  explosion  fell  in  Japan,  and  analysis 
showed  that  it  contained  lithium.  That  element  was  the  secret  of  the  Soviet 
success,  and  all  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets  developed  the  technique 
for  its  use  themselves.  Up  to  that  time,  most  Western  researchers  had  be- 
lieved that  expensive  tritium — triple-weight  hydrogen — was  necessary  for  a 
hydrogen  bomb,  and  it  took  80  pounds  of  then-scarce  plutonium  to  make 
one  pound  of  tritium.  The  Soviets  showed  that  a  light,  cheap,  plentiful 
lithium  salt  could  cut  down,  perhaps  even  eliminate,  the  need  for  tritium. 
Further,  lithium  combined  with  the  other  essential  ingredient  in  the 
H-bomb,  deuterium  (double-weight  hydrogen),  so  that  it  could  be  carried 
in  an  easy,  compact  form  instead  of  having  to  be  compressed  into  liquid 
and  transported  under  vacuum. 

Therefore,  Fuchs  and  others  familiar  with  Western  research  probably 
could  not  have  contributed  anything  valuable  to  the  Soviet  discovery  of 
lithium  as  the  key  ingredient  of  the  H-bomb.  Even  if  they  had  known  some 
of  our  thermonuclear  plans,  their  information  presumably  would  have  been 
about  the  experiments  that  resulted  in  our  impractical  device  of  1952. 

NOT  THAT  THE  1952  device  did  not  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  did — it 
proved  that  the  heat  created  by  the  fission  of  an  A-bomb  was  enough  to 
cause  the  fusion  of  heavy  hydrogen  and  release  its  even  more  destructive 
power.  By  the  time  the  Russians  exploded  their  first  H-bomb  the  following 
year,  we,  too,  were  on  the  trail  of  lithium — although  obviously  not  so  far 
along  it.  We  exploded  our  own  lithium-based  H-bomb  in  March,  1954.  add- 
ing a  further  factor  of  fission  in  the  uranium  blanket  around  the  bomb  to 
the  fission-fusion  mass.  The  explosion  set  a  new  high  in  destructive  power 
— possibly  as  much  as  20  megatons  (equal  to  20,000.000  tons  of  TNT)  — 
and  from  this  point  on  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  size  and  strength 
of  fission-fusion-fission  devices. 

Last  November's  high-altitude  Russian  explosion  seems  to  be  of  this 
order.  We  still  don't  know  the  size  of  the  atom-bomb  trigger  used  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but  Russia's  Communist  boss,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  said  the 
Soviets  were  working  on  "minimum  amounts."  This  is  the  way  to  the 
thermonuclear  warhead  for  guided  missiles,  ballistic  missiles,  projectiles — 
transportable  thermonuclear  devices  of  all  kinds. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  Soviet  nuclear  science  today.  In  the  opinion  of 
leading  American  scientists,  it  poses  a  challenge  to  the  United  States  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  terms  of  that  challenge  were  laid  down  by  Colum- 
bia's Dr.  Dunning  in  a  recent  speech.  Either  we  must  correct  the  imbalance 
caused  by  our  approach  to  science  and  engineering,  he  said,  or  "we  might 
just  as  well  write  this  country  off  the  books."  thf.  end 
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OR  WARD  LOOK  VALUES  OTHER  CARS  DON'T  HAVE 


Chry-,ler  Corporation;  Great  TV  Shows,  Shower  oj  Stars'  and  -Climax!"  Thursday  nights,  CBS-TV 


DESOTO   FIREDOME  4-DOOR  STATION   WAGOI 


Power  Steering  all  the  time!  Other 
cars  still  haven't  caught  up  with  Chrysler 
Corporation's  full-rime  Power  Steering!  It 
helps  you  60  minutes  of  every  driving  hour! 


Extra  Power  Longer! 

No  other  American  passenger 
car  V-8  engines  have  dome- 
type    combustion    chambers! 


Safest  Brakes!  Chrysler 
Corporation  brings  you  the  biggest 
advance  in  brakes  in  25  years!  Easier, 
surer,  less  adjusting,  longer  lining  life! 


Brightest  Design   Note 

of  1956!  THE  FLIGHT-SWEEP— 
one  clean  aerodynamic  sweep  from 
headlight  to  upswept  rear  fender! 


■ 


You  get  so  much  more  for  what  you  pay  in  a  car  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  See  your  dealer  now! 

^    CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH  .  DODGE  *  DE  SOTO  .  CHRYSLER  .  IMPERIAL 
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To  conclude  four-clay  TV  session 
Frost  discussed  the  meaning  of 
life  with  Pittsburgh's  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk,  discoverer  of  polio  vaccine 


Wise  Man 


IN  PITTSBURGH  several  weeks  ago  an  educational  television  station,  aided  by  funds  from  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational 
and  Charitable  Trust,  began  a  task  for  which  future  generations  will  be  in  its  debt — to  transcribe  onto  film  and  sound  track 
the  attitudes  of  the  world's  elder  wise  men.  The  station,  WQED,  has  plans  to  hear  from  jurists  like  Learned  Hand,  scholars 
like  Hu-Shih,  scientists  like  Harold  Urey.  For  the  first  wise  man  of  its  series,  WQED  chose  a  poet — New  England's  Robert 
Frost.  At  eighty-two.  Frost  has  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry  four  times,  is  regarded  by  many  critics  as  the  leading 
poet  of  his  land.  A  granitic  man  with  light,  white  hair  that  runs  helter-skelter  around  his  head,  he  is  a  farmer,  teacher  and 
lecturer  as  well;  spends  half  his  days  roaming  his  country,  talking  to  people.  Tapping  the  toe  of  a  high-top  shoe,  he  says 
poems  simple  in  sound,  profound  in  thought,  and  amazes  his  audience  with  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  Ln  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  constant  presence  of  TV  cameras,  he  faced  audiences  of  all  character  and  dimension — fifth-graders  and  high-school 
students,  lay  adults  and  professional  writers.  He  addressed  thousands  of  students  and  as  a  finale  was  interviewed 
by  admirer  Jonas  Salk,  the  famed  medical  researcher.  (Said  Dr.  Salk  after  an  earlier  technical  discussion  of  disease: 
"How  can  one  man  know  so  much  about  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing?")  In  four  days  of  rambling  discourse, 
Frost  provided  a  sampling  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  stamp  a  man  as  wise.  -Leonard  gross 


WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

Poetry  isn't  strange.  You've  known  it  all  the  way 
from  Mother  Goose.  It's  some  sort  of  make- 
believe  that's  got  some  sort  of  truth  in  it — a  little 
bit  that's  so  fascinating  you  can't  get  rid  of  it. 

The  thing  I  wanted  most  of  all  in  the  world  was 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  to  find 
something  to  say  to  ivhatever  happened — to  sass  it  back.  My  poems 
are  my  adjustment  to  the  world.   I  know  what  to  say  to  the  Sphinx. 

A  poem  should  begin  in  delight  and  end  in  wisdom. 

I'd  as  soon   ivrite  free  verse  as   play   tennis  with   the   net  down. 

ON  BEING  YOURSELF 

People  have  got  to  think.  Thinking  isn't  to  agree 
or  disagree.    That's  voting. 

Somebody  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Are  you  a 
middle-of-the-roader?"  So  I  said,  "Well,  if  you 
ivant  to  call  me  bad  names.  The  middle  of  tlie 
road  is  where  the  white  line  is — and  that's  the 
worst  place  to  drive." 

GETTING  AN  EDUCATION 

/  had  a  boy  say  he  was  leaving  college  because  everybody  around 
here  knew  all  the  answers,  and  he  said,  "What's  ivorse  than  that, 
I  hey  know  all  the  questions,  too." 

A  person  is  educated  who  makes  a  good  admixture  of  books  with 
what  he's  doing.  It's  a  sad  life  when  it  gets  too  bookish  and  too 
shut-in. 

THE  FAMILY 

The  greatest  thing  in  family  life  is  t<>  take  a  hint  when  a  hint  is 
intended     and  not  to  take  a  hint  when  a  hint  isn't  intended. 


PROGRESS 

How  many  times  it  thundered  before  Franklin  took  the  hint!  How 
many  times  apples  fell  on  Newton's  head  before  he  took  the  hint! 
Nature  is  ahvays  hinting  away  at  us  ...  it  hints  over  and  over  again. 
And  suddenly  we  take  the  hint. 


RELAXING 

I've  ivalked  miles  and  miles  with  a  dog.  It's  done 
me  a  lot  of  good.  I  hope  it  did  the  dog. 


THE  BURDEN  .  .  . 

I've  been  licked.   We  all  have. 

I've  been  thoroughly  licked 
when  I  didn't  think  I  could  be.  It  was  a  terrible 
blou:  sometimes.  But  still,  most  of  life  is  like  that 
.  .  .  Anybody  with  an  active  mind  lives  on  tenta- 
tives  rather  than  on  tenets.  You've  got  to  feel  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  tentativeness  of  it  all,  the  unfinality  of  it. 


Every  general  who  goes  into  battle  wishes  he  had  more  information 
before  he  goes  in.  But  each  crisis  you  go  into  is  on  insufficient 
information. 

Tin  very  sure  there's  no  such  thing  as  an  evolution  that  goes  beyond 

us.    This  is  the  rounding  off.    We're  going  to  make  a  great  time  and 

another  great  time  and  another  great  time  until 

it's  time  to  break  off.  There's  no  Superman  to  be 

talked  about.  That's  nonsense.   We're  it. 


...  .  AND  THE  SCALE 

Ultimately,  this  is  what  you  go  before  God  for: 
>  ou've  had  bad  luck  and  good  luck  and  all  you 
really  want  in  the  end  is  mercy. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  IVAN  MASSAR 
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Mf  IS  THE  TIRE  WITH 


Ends  fear  of  blowouts! 

Ends  fear  of  punctures! 

Ends  fear  of  skids! 

Gives  longer,  safer  mileage 

than  any  other  tire! 


Now  from  Firestone  comes  the  automatic  safety 
tire  .  .  .  the  new  Firestone  Supreme.  It  gives  you 
and  your  family  protection  never  before  provided 
in  any  tire  at  any  price.  It's  the  first  and  only  tire 
with  built-in  peace  of  mind! 

Blowout  Safe!  It's  a  tubeless  tire.  Its  cord  bodv 
is  made  of  all  nylon  —  stronger  than  steel,  pound 
for  pound.  That's  why  the  Firestone  Supreme  re- 
sists all  causes  of  blowouts.  But  no  the  is  blowout- 


proof  from  a  slash  or  cut  in  the  sidewall.  So 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  Firestone  engineers  ha 
built  into  the  Supreme  an  emergency  life  protect! 
For  should  a  blowout  occur,  an  automatic  safe 
valve  closes  in  the  life  protector  and  retains 
of  the  air.  This  lets  you  ride  out  a  blowout  witho 
swerving— without  danger.  Lets  you  come  safely 
a  straight-line  stop.  This  is  built-in  peace  of  mir 


Puncture  Safe !  The  new  Firestone  Supreme  h 


WLT-IN  PEACE  OF  MIND 


•special  gummy  rubber  sealant  that  seals  any 

picture  the  instant  it  occurs — makes  it  completely 

acture-safe.  No  more  delays,  no  more  fear  of 

iging  tires  on  a  busy  highway.  This  is  built-in 

of  mind. 


ice 


Safe!  Firestone's  new  exclusive  tread  design 

kes  all  others  out-of-date.  Wider  and  deeper, 

is  efficient  tread  holds  the  road  with  a  powerful 

ip  never  before  possible.  It  won't  skid,  swerve,  or 


slide  like  ordinary  tires.  Takes  danger  out  of  driv- 
ing on  pavements  wet  with  rain  or  snow.  And  this 
tread  is  silent— won't  hum  on  the  highway.  Won't 
squeal  on  the  sharpest  comers.  This  is  built-in 
peace  of  mind. 

Thousands  of  extra  miles!  The  rugged  all-nylon 
cord  body,  plus  thicker  tread,  gives  you  up  to  23  ['< 
more  mileage  — the  longest,  safest  mileage  of  any 
tire  bv  far.  And  it's  made  for  beauty  — as  well  as 


duty.  With  its  white  sidewalls— made  to  stay  white 
—  with  curb  scuff  protection  —  and  smart  fashion- 
line  styling,  the  new  Firestone  Supreme  gives  you 
the  most  luxurious  tire  on  the  road. 

Have  your  car  dealer  put  Supreme  tires  on  your 
new  car  — or  have  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
put  them  on  your  present  car.  You'll  get  a  liberal 
trade-in— convenient  payment  terms— and  built-in 
peace  of  mind  in  the  bargain. 
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Believe  me,  friend,  Sam  Bancroft  is  not  a 

man  to  be  envied.    That  sly  windbag's  got 
an  awful  secret  in  him — in  more  ways  than  one 


Sam's 
world-  record  alibi 


^ESr-W-- 
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By  B.  M.  ATKINSON,  JR. 


YOU  know  what  the  folks  here  in  Greenville  say 
about  Sam  Bancroft?  They  say  that  Sam  Ban- 
croft is  the  luckiest  man  alive;  that  his  is  the  one 
life  into  which  no  rain  has  ever  fallen;  that  all  his 
days  he  has  walked  in  sunshine,  and  sorrow  has 
known  him  not.  Which  shows  just  how  naive  folks 
can  get.  They  ought  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later 
the  gods  turn  on  every  man,  but  not  every  man 
wears  his  scars  for  all  to  see. 

That's  the  way  it's  been  with  Sam.  Four  years  ago 
the  gods  turned  on  him  and  left  scars  on  his  soul 
that  only  the  healing  hands  of  angels  will  ever  erase. 
In  short,  friend,  Sam  has  got  everybody  fooled  but 
me.  I  happen  to  know  that,  measured  by  his  own 
rule,  he's  the  unluckiest  man  alive. 

But  not  knowing  what  I  know,  I  can't  blame 
these  folks  too  much  for  thinking  that  Sam  has  been 
Lady  Luck's  lap  dog.  Twenty  years  ago,  very  much 
against  their  advice,  very  much  against  my  ad- 
vice, Sam  sank  his  life's  savings — seven  thousand 
dollars— into  a  bunch  of  wildcat  oil  leases.  Six 
months  later  an  oil  company  bought  him  out  for 
a  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  What  he 
did  with  the  money  embittered  us  even  more.  In- 
stead of  investing  it  in  women  and  whisky  and 
going  broke,  he  put  it  in  government  bonds  and 
went  fishing. 

And  he  was  hand-tooled  for  the  job  of  fisherman. 
He  weighed  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
stood  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  looked  like  a  cross 
between  W.  C.  Fields  and  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
had  most  of  their  virtues.  He  could  outeat,  out- 
drink,  outlie  any  fisherman  alive.  We  thought  those 
qualifications  made  him  right  lucky,  too. 

He  fished  seven  days  a  week,  always  after  bass. 
The  smallmouthed  bass  he  loved  above  all  other 
fishes,  and  the  closest  we  ever  came  to  marrying 
him  off  was  to  a  woman  who  looked  like  a  small- 


mouth.  If  her  gill  slits  had  been  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced, I  think  we  might  have  swung  it.  When 
that  fell  through,  though,  our  only  hope  was  that  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  maybe  he'd  get  bored  with 
fishing  and  do  something  constructive  with  his 
money — like  giving  us  a  crack  at  it. 

Instead  of  becoming  bored,  he  became  obsessed. 
"Before  1  die,  Joe,"  he  told  me  one  night  in  his  den, 
"the  biggest  smallmouthed  bass  ever  caught  on  rod 
and  reel  is  gonna  be  hanging  over  this  very  fireplace. 
Then,  and  only  then,  shall  that  Great  Fisherman  up 
in  the  sky  gather  Sam  Bancroft  into  His  net!" 

That  became  Sam's  one  goal  in  life — catching 
the  record-breaking  smallmouthed  bass.  And  it 
was  damn'  cold  comfort  seeing  him  miss.  His 
springs  and  falls  he  spent  lake-hopping  about  the 
South,  his  summers  he  spent  in  Maine  or  Canada, 
his  winters  he  spent  jigging  the  lakes  around  home. 
Every  year  there  were  five-  six-  and  seven-pounders, 
some  years  an  eight-pounder  and,  one  spring  at 
Dale  Hollow,  even  a  nine-pounder.  Pretty  soon 
he  had  so  many  fish  on  the  walls  of  his  den  it  looked 
like  a  tomcat's  dream.  But  the  place  of  honor  above 
the  big  stone  fireplace  remained  unfilled — except 
for  a  plaque  marked  Reserved. 

Then,  four  summers  ago,  he  invited  me  to  go  to 
Canada  with  him.  He'd  found  a  lake  there,  he  said, 
that  contained  the  biggest,  dumbest  and  hungriest 
bass  in  the  whole  Dominion,  and  he  had  a  feeling 
that  Moby  Dick — he  regarded  himself  as  a  two- 
legged  Captain  Ahab — might  be  thereabouts.  Being 
as  how  I  had  bet  him  five  hundred  dollars  that 
Moby  Dick  would  never  hang  over  his  fireplace, 
there  was  nothing  1  could  do  but  turn  my  drugstore 
over  to  my  boys  and  take  off.  hoping  to  forestall 
the  dreaded  Luck  of  the  Bancrofts.  At  least,  that's 
the  way  I  explained  it  to  my  wife. 

Our  welcome  at  Bear  Lake  Camp  was  just  what 


I  expected.  Sam  waded  ashore  from  the  float  plane 
and  bellowed  that  Izaak  Walton's  illegitimate  son 
eighteen  times  removed  had  arrived,  and  that 
classes  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of  angling 
would  begin  immediately.  That  flushed  four  fisher- 
men out  of  the  lodge,  a  half-breed  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  two  Indians  out  of  the  bushes.  One  look  and 
Sam  was  being  cursed  in  French,  English  and 
Ojibway. 

By  midnight  I  had  joined  in  the  chorus.  Sam  had 
held  up  the  after-supper  poker  game  an  hour  by 
getting  in  a  fish-eating  contest  with  Ed  Carroll. and 
Fred  Mackey,  a  couple  of  fat  innocents  from  Chi- 
cago. Ed  quit  at  six  pounds.  Fred  at  seven,  and 
Louis,  the  cook,  at  eight.  Anybody  with  Sam's  ap- 
petite, he  said,  belonged  at  a  trough,  not  a  table. 
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Henry  and  I  dragged  Sam  onto  the  beach.  On  his  stringer  was  a  big  old  cave-mouth  monster.  Sam  gave  a  great  whoosh  and  then  bellowed:  "You  owe  me  five  hundred  dollars'" 


Then,  when  Sam  finally  did  get  into  the  poker 
game,  he  won  seventy-five  dollars  the  first  six  hands 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  protecting  it — talking 
about  how  we  were  leaving  on  a  canoe  trip  the 
next  morning  and  wouldn't  be  back  until  we  had 
the  world's  biggest  smallmouthed  bass  on  our 
stringer.  The  rest  of  us  spent  the  night  hollering, 
"Deal!" 

At  noon  the  next  day  we  had  made  three  portages 
and  were  some  twenty  miles  from  camp.  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  canoe,  Sam  in  the  back  and 
Henry,  our  trusty  Indian  companion,  in  the  front. 
He  was  big  and  fat  too.  and  if  you'd  poured  a  bottle 
of  ketchup  over  Sam  you  couldn't  have  told  em 
apart.  And  they  both  resented  it.  Henry  was  sup- 
posed to  be  our  guide,  but  at  the  first  portage  Sam 


had  demoted  him  to  baggagemaster.  "Never  trust 
a  fat  Indian."  Sam  said.  "Lose  you,  starve  you  to 
death,  then  roll  your  remains!"' 

Henry  ignored  him.  "Big  Belly  already  lost."  he 
grunted  to  me.  "We  leave  um  in  woods.  Indian  get 
white  friend  back." 

I  hat  really  burned  Sam  up.  Henry,  according 
to  the  boys  back  at  camp,  could  speak  perfect  Eng- 
lish, hut  he  used  his  heap-big-Injun  routine  on  Sam 
just  to  irritate  him.  All  Sam  could  do  was  answer 
in  kind:  "Red  man  keep  talking  mush-mouth,  white 
man  fill  it  full  of  boat!" 

At  three  o'clock,  with  Custer  in  one  end  of  the 
boat  and  Sitting  Bull  in  the  other,  we  reached  Crane 
Lake  and  the  cabin  that  was  going  to  be  our  head- 
quarters for  a  week.  By  five  o'clock  we  had  switched 


to  a  chopped-off  canoe  and  a  five-horse  motor  and 
were  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Sam  claimed 
we  were  over  a  huge  spring  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  accounted  for  the  supersize  bass.  Henry  was 
too  busy  grunting  about  a  storm  coming  up  to  argue 
with  him. 

Now  according  to  all  the  rules  of  good  fishing 
drama,  wc  shouldn't  have  caught  fish  until  the  last 
hour  of  our  last  day  in  camp.  Wc  hit  em  right  off.  I 
hung  three  good,  heavy  fish  and  lost  'em  all.  I  hen 
I  boated  about  a  two-pounder.  Sam  tossed  it  back. 
"Tell  your  granddaddy  Sam's  here!" 

Before  I  could  hit  Sam  with  the  paddle,  Henry 
punched  me  and  pointed  to  the  northwest.  The  sk\ 
was  a  bluish-black  almost  down  to  the  horizon 
and  seemed  to  be  walking  (Continued  on  page  50; 
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{Continued  from  page  47)  toward  us 
on  the  stilts  of  rain  coming  down  from 
it.  Being  as  we  were  three  miles  from 
either  shore,  1  thought  Sam  might  be 
interested.  "Don't  listen  to  White 
Feather."  he  grunted,  switching  to 
worms  and  a  spinner.  "Just  because  he 
can't  swim  he's  scared  of  water." 

A  nasty  chop  started  building  up. 
The  wind  started  gusting.  I  reeled  in. 
Sam  looked  at  the  sky  and  then  at  his 
watch.  "If  Moby  Dick  don't  hit  in  five 
minutes,  I'll  get  him  tomorrow!" 

Only  a  man  the  gods  were  out  to 
destroy  could  have  timed  anything  so 
uncannily.  In  five  minutes  the  storm 
hit  and  so  did  Moby  Dick. 

THE  next  fifteen  minutes  were  some- 
thing that  couldn't  have  happened 
on  the  ferry  to  hell.  The  rain  hit  us  like 
a  great,  gray  flapping  paper  of  pins. 
Henry  got  us  headed  into  the  wind. 
The  waves  crashed  against  the  bow  and 
slithered  into  the  boat.  The  prop 
started  whipping  air.  I  bailed.  Henry 
fought  the  motor  and  bellowed  for  Sam 
to  bail.  He  wasn't  thinking  about  bail- 
ing. He  was  braced  in  the  bow,  pump- 
ing his  rod  and  screaming,  "I  lose  this 
fish  and  we're  gonna  lose  a  Indian!" 

Then,  with  me  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  bailing  and  praying,  he  nearly 
jerked  me  over  the  side.  I  was  on  his 
net.  The  next  thing  I  knew  there  was 
a  fish  in  the  boat  with  us.  Sam  fell  on 
it,  net  and  all.  Then  he  was  stringing 
it — like  no  other  fish  had  ever  been 
strung  before.  Then,  with  the  thing 
beating  me  in  the  mouth  with  its  lousy 
tail,  he  weighed  it.  "Thirteen  pounds!" 
he  shrieked.  "You  hear  me,  Joe? 
Thirteen  pounds!" 

"Bail,  damn  you,"  I  yelled,  "bail!" 

It  was  too  late.  Henry  gave  me  a 
kick.  About  fifty  yards  ahead  was 
a  black  mass  fringed  with  white — an 
island  and  rocks.  He  headed  in.  Sam, 
thinking  he  had  spotted  an  opening, 
hollered  for  him  to  bear  left.  Henry 
did.  There  was  the  scrape  of  a  rock 
that  Sam  hadn't  seen,  a  pitch  forward, 
a  rock  broadside,  and  we  were  in  the 
water. 

It  was  about  twenty  yards  in  to  the 
beach.  Henry,  the  nonswimmer,  passed 
me  on  the  way  in.  We  struggled  to  our 
feet  and  searched  the  swirling  black 
waters  for  Sam.  About  eight  feet  out 
and  some  three  feet  under  the  surface 
we  spotted  him.  I  dragged  him  up  onto 
the  beach.  He  gave  a  great  whoosh, 
flopped  over  on  his  back  and  stared  up 
at  me,  his  savior.  "You,"  he  gurgled, 
"owe  me  five  hundred  dollars!"  On  the 
stringer  looped  around  his  belt  was  a 
great  big,  greenish-black,  cave-mouth, 
double-gutted    monster — Moby    Dick. 

We  passed  the  night  under  a  big 
overhanging  rock  about  forty  feet  back 
from  the  lake.  Henry  found  some  half- 
dry  wood  beneath  the  rock  and,  by 
resorting  to  an  old  Indian  trick  of 
taking  two  matches  out  of  a  waterproof 
container  and  rubbing  them  together, 
started  us  a  fire.  Sam  spent  the  night 
preparing  his  press  releases. 

"How's  this  one  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Joe?"  he  gloated.  "  'Crane  Lake, 
June  twenty — Despite  the  combined 
presence  of  a  howling  tempest,  a  fear- 
crazed  white  man  and  an  insane  savage, 
Samuel  M.  Bancroft — noted  angler  and 
lineal  descendant  of  Izaak  M.  Walton 
— today  landed  the  largest  small- 
mouthed  bass  ever  taken  on  rod  and 
reel!'  " 

Then  there  were  speeches  for  the 
newsreel  boys  and  the  various  sports- 
men's clubs  about  the  country  who 
would  be  fighting  to  honor  him.  Then 
a  fifteen-thousand-word  account  for  the 
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magazines.  By  midnight  he  was  debat- 
ing whether  to  hang  Moby  Dick  over 
his  fireplace  or  to  keep  him  alive  and 
feature  him  in  an  Esther  Williams 
movie.  As  I  dozed  off  he  was  debating 
whether  he  had  caught  the  fish  on 
worms  or  a  lure  of  his  own  design. 

CAME  the  cold,  drizzling  dawn, 
though,  and  I  realized  that  the  Luck 
of  the  Bancrofts  was  the  least  of  my 
troubles.  With  no  food,  no  boat  and 
no  tackle,  we  were  on  a  little  two-acre 
dab  of  rock  and  pine  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  lake  six  miles  across  and,  accord- 
ing to  Henry,  thirty  miles  long.  And 
stuck  on  it.  The  boys  at  the  main  camp 
weren't  expecting  us  back  for  a  week. 
They  wouldn't  be  hunting  for  us.  And 
with  the  clouds  overhead,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  planes  around.  I 
couldn't  interest  Sam,  though. 

"Will  you  and  the  white  man's  bur- 
den quit  beefing?"  he  snarled.  "The 
weather's  gonna  clear.  We'll  set  this 
lousy  island  on  fire  and  in  ten  minutes 
we'll  have  more  forestry  planes  around 
here  than  mosquitoes!" 

Then  he  resumed  his  conversation 
with  Moby  Dick.  He  had  the  monster 
in  a  little  pool  in  the  rocks  about  twenty 
feet  back  from  the  lake.  The  topic 
under  discussion  was  a  new  movie 
project  Sam  had  dreamed  up.  Instead 
of  appearing  in  an  Esther  Williams 
movie,  Moby  Dick  would  furnish  the 
climax  to  a  real-life  epic.  The  Sam 
Bancroft  Story! 

At  three  o'clock  it  was  still  drizzling. 
I  swam  out  to  the  rocks  and  made  a 
couple  of  dives  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
bring  up  a  tackle  box.  At  about  fifteen 
feet  I  gave  it  up.  When  I  got  back  in, 
Henry  was  stacking  some  wet  wood 
alongside  our  fire  to  dry  out.  "Long 
night  tonight!"  he  said.  That  scared 
me.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  thought 
such  weather  could  last. 

"Maybe  three  days!  Maybe  week!" 

Sam  overheard  him.  "For  your  in- 
formation, Black  Cloud,"  he  snarled, 
"the  wind's  shifting  now!"  But  for 
some  reason  his  voice  didn't  sound 
quite  as  brassy  as  before.  Henry 
noticed  it  too,  and  for  a  second  I 
thought  he  was  actually  going  to  grin. 

I  turned  and  studied  Sam.  He  was 
still  alongside  the  pool,  but  instead  of 


discussing  The  Sam  Bancroft  Story 
with  Moby  Dick,  he  was  just  sitting 
there  staring  down  at  his  catch  like 
some  great  brooding  Buddha.  It  made 
a  very  poignant  picture — a  picture  to 
conjure  with.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  was 
he  brooding,  why  the  change  in  his 
voice?  We  were  marooned,  yeah,  but 
wasn't  he  the  darling  of  the  gods? 
Hadn't  they,  despite  rain  and  wind  and 
raging  sea,  delivered  into  his  hands  a 
prize  a  million  men  had  sought? 
Surely  they  wouldn't  leave  their  fair- 
haired  fat  boy  now  to  starve  on  a — 

Suddenly  the  beauty  and  the  irony  of 
the  thing  hit  me.  I  turned  to  Henry. 
"Are  you  thinking  what  I  am  think- 
ing?" I  whispered. 

He  nodded. 

"But  he's  the  luckiest  man  alive," 
I  said.  "Couldn't  happen  to  . . ." 

Henry  couldn't  help  grinning.  "May- 
be he  pay  for  luck  now.  Big  price!" 

"Don't  say  a  word!"  I  told  him. 

He  nodded  again.  "Weather  hold 
three  days,  Sam   go  crazy,"  he  said. 

But  it  wasn't  that  long.  The  next 
day  was  something  Macbeth's  witches 
wouldn't  have  been  caught  out  in.  Sam 
spent  the  morning  staring  at  Moby 
Dick  and  the  afternoon  trying  to  kill 
a  bunch  of  minnows  with  a  stick.  He 
looked  like  a  golfer  trying  to  play  a 
marshmallow  out  of  a  sponge  bed  and 
had  about  as  much  luck.  The  next  day 
was  even  bleaker,  and  he  spent  it  throw- 
ing rocks  at  a  grayish,,  very  plump  little 
bird  that  flitted  about  the  island  utter- 
ing a  cry  that  sounded  like,  "Wanna 
eat,  wanna  eat,  wanna  eat." 

But  not  once  did  Henry  or  I  inquire 
as  to  the  motivating  force  behind  Sam's 
frantic  activities.  We  just  sat  around 
the  fire,  nursed  our  empty,  aching  bel- 
lies, sharpened  my  pocketknife  on  a 
rock  and  thanked  the  Lord  that  we 
hadn't  caught  the  world's  largest  small- 
mouthed  bass. 


THE  morning  of  the  fourth  day  was 
the  bleakest  of  all.  When  I  awoke, 
Sam  was  already  down  by  Moby  Dick's 
pool.  I  joined  him.  Moby  Dick,  fan- 
ning away  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
never  looked  better,  believe  me.  Sam, 
his  jowls  and  his  three  chins  sagging, 
looked  like  a  sick  Saint  Bernard.  Ex- 
cept for  his  eyes.   They  glittered.   And 
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the  longer  the>  stared  at  Mob)  Dick 
the  more  they  glittered  Then  Henry 
lumbered  up.  His  face  was  a  blank 
He  stared  down  at  Moby  Hick  too. 
Nobody  said  a  word. 

I  glanced  at  Sam.  He  was  actually 
drooling.  Suddenly  he  couldn't  stand 
it  an)  longer.  He  lunged  at  poor,  in- 
nocent Henry.  "Damn  you!"  he  veiled. 
"You  want  io  cat  m\   fish!" 

Three  days  Henry  had  been  waiting 
for  that  He  lought  Sam  off,  drew  him- 
self up.  folded  his  arms  and.  in  a  voice 
recking  o(  scorn  and  triumph,  let  Sam 
have  the  truth  right  between  the  eves 
"Sam  want  to  cat  fish!   Not  Henry'" 

And  it  was  the  truth.  I  was  hungry 
and  Henry  was  hungrv.  but  Sam  was 
starving  to  death.  Moby  Dick  was 
driving  him  mad.  But  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  stooped  to  assaulting  min- 
nows .md  lusting  after  songbirds,  he 
still  denied  the  charge. 

"I'd  eat  m\  mother  before  I'd  eat 
that  fish!"  he  said.  "That  fish  belongs 
to  the  ages.  You  lay  one  thieving 
linger  on  him  and  I'll — " 

I  pulled  him  back.  "Nobody's  going 
to  eat  >our  fish.  Sam!"  I  sighed. 

He  snatched  my  hand  away.  "I 
know  nobody's  gonna  eat  that  tish.  A 
man  who'd  catch  a  fish  like  that  and 
eat  it  would  find  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  and  wring  its  neck.  I'll 
star\e  to  death — you  hear  me — I'll 
starve  to  death  before  I  eat  that  fish!" 
He  made  another  lunge  at  Henry. 
"You're  looking  at  him  like  that  again!" 

1^'AE  end  came  at  midnight.  I  was  ly- 
ing by  the  tire  on  my  bed  of  pain 
and  pine,  listening  to  Henry  snore. 
Gradual!)  I  became  aware  of  another 
sound — like  something  gnawing  on 
wood.  Without  turning  I  finally  located 
it.  Sam  was  chewing  on  a  root.  Then 
he  was  spitting.  Then  his  stomach 
started  growling.  In  a  belly  as  big  and 
empty  as  his,  it  echoed.  Then,  not 
knowing  I  was  awake,  he  got  up,  took 
a  brand  off  the  fire  and,  using  it  as  a 
Dreh.  went  down  to  Moby  Dick's  pool. 
Then  he  came  back  and  lay  down 
once  more.  His  stomach  started  growl- 
ing again.  He  cursed,  got  up,  came 
around  the  fire  and  shook  me. 

"Joe!  Joe.  wake  up!" 

I  yawned  and  sat  up.  He  stared  at 
me.  It  was  the  most  tragic  face  I  ever 
saw- — as  well  as  the  most  deceitful.  He 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "You 
poor  devil,"  he  said  softly,  "you've 
been  crying  out  in  your  sleep.  You've 
been  crying  for  food!" 

Naturally  words  failed  me.  He  bit 
his  lip.  "Joe.  I've  been  thinking.  I've 
been  mighty  selfish  about  this  thing. 
A  man  can  go  just  so  long  without 
food.  I've  got  a  lot  of  fat  to  carry 
me  through,  but  a  skinny  fellow  like 
you.  .  ."  He  stopped,  and  for  a  second 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  cry.  Then  he 
took  a  deep  breath.  "I'm  going  to  have 
Henry  cook  the  fish  for  you!" 

I  never  felt  sorrier  for  a  man  in  my 
lite.  He  was  lying  to  me,  sure.  He 
wanted  to  eat  Moby  Dick,  but  the 
thought  of  having  Moby  Dick's  blood 
on  his  hands  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  In  his  own  twisted  way  he  was 
pleading  with  me  to  allow  him  to  com- 
mit the  crime  of  the  ages  in  my  name. 

Well,  in  all  his  life  Sam  Bancroft 
had  never  done  a  really  mean  thing. 
He'd  done  a  lot  of  big  talking,  yeah, 
but  even  Henry  knew  he  hadn't  meant 
a  word  of  it.  And  he  had  led  the  life 
I  of  a  glorified  bum — but  what  fisher- 
man, given  the  same  chance,  wouldn't 
I  have?  Besides,  he  had  shared  that  life 
w  ith  others.  Half  the  fishermen  back 
home  had  gone  to  Maine  and  places 
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like  that  with  him  at  his  expense.  So 
his  onij  sin  was  enjoying  lite  too  much 

and  now.  in  the  most  fantastic  sort 
oi  way,  he  was  having  to  pay   lor  it. 

"Thanks.  Sam."  1  mumbled.  "1  hate 
to  cat  your  tish.  but.  .  ." 

"Forget  it!"  he  said,  his  stomach 
growling  again.    "If  I  was  as  hungry 

as  you  are.  vou'd  do  the  same  for  mo'" 

Henrv  (even  he  felt  sorry  for  Sam) 
and  I  cleaned  and  grilled  poor  Mob) 
Dick  while  Sam  was  off  hunting  for 
firewood  we  didn't  need.  He  just 
couldn't  beat  to  look.  Then,  when 
Henr)  served  him  up  a  couple  of 
pounds  ol  white,  flaky,  steaming-hot 
Moby  Dick  on  a  rock,  he  sounded  like 
a  man  tr\ing  to  swallow  a  Yo-yo.  I 
tried  cheering  him  up. 

He  could  still  have  the  head 
mounted.  I  said — and  besides  that, 
Henry  and  I  would  both  sign  affidavits 
that  the  fish  weighed  thirteen  pounds 
and  that  Sam  had  sacrificed  him  not 
to  satisfy  his  own  hunger  but  to  save 
the  life  of  a  starving  friend.  That 
seemed  to  do  the  trick.  After  his 
third  helping  he  was  even  hinting  that 
his  sacrifice  was  just  the  thing  to  make 
The  Sam  Bancroft  Story  a  real  epic. 

By  noon  the  next  day  there  wasn't  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  At  one  o'clock  Ed 
Carroll  and  Fred  Mackey — they'd 
grown  lonesome  for  Sam — came  pad- 
dling up  the  lake.  We  hailed  'em  and 
the)  headed  for  us,  whooping  and 
wanting  to  know  what  had  happened. 
When  they  hit  the  beach,  Henry  and  I 
let  Sam  do  all  the  talking. 

He  told  'em  about  the  storm,  the 
wreck  and  about  our  four  days  on  the 
island.  Then  Ed  Carroll  finally  stopped 
laughing  long  enough  to  sneer:  "But 
what  about  the  world's-record  bass  you 
were  gonna  catch?" 

Sam  quivered,  glanced  at  Henry, 
glanced  at  me,  and  then  gave  a  pitiful 
little  smile.    "I'll  get  him  next  time." 

That  was  the  final  irony  of  the  thing. 
With  Moby  Dick's  head  to  show  'era, 
they  couldn't  deny  that  it  might  have 
./een  the  record  fish.  But  they  would 
never  believe  that  Sam — a  man  who 
could  eat  nine  pounds  of  fish  at  one 
sitting — had  cooked  the  fish  because  / 
was  hungry.  And  the  glory  of  catching 
it  wouldn't  balance  the  shame  of  having 
eaten  it. 

Henry  and  I  understood.  And  Sam 
understood  that  we  understood.  When 
we  left  for  home  he  gave  Henry  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
some  advice;  "Never  trust  a  skinny 
Indian,  Henry.   Just  the  fat  ones!" 

1W7ELL,  that  was  four  years  ago. 
TV  Sam  still  goes  fishing  every  day, 
still  does  a  lot  of  laughing  and  big  talk- 
ing and  has  never  again  mentioned  the 
name  Moby  Dick  to  me  or  anybody 
else.  But  every  time  a  bunch  of  us  go 
on  a  fishing  trip  and  supper  rolls 
around,  some  innocent  will  say:  "Hey, 
Sam,  when  did  you  stop  eating  fish?" 
And  Sam,  without  blinking  an  eye, 
will  reply  very  casually:  "Well,  I'll 
tell  you.  Up  in  Canada  a  few  years 
back  I  was  out  with  this  big  dumb 
Indian  and  a  dude  who  was  even 
dumber.  Well,  I  caught  this  pretty 
nice  fish,  but  there  was  something 
about  the  thing — looked  sort  of  bloated 
— that  told  me  we  ought  not  to  eat  it. 
That  savage  and  that  simple-minded 
tenderfoot,  though,  they  were  gluttons. 
Eat  anything.  Songbirds,  crawfish, 
anything.  Well,  they  cooked  that  fish 
and  slipped  a  piece  of  it  on  my  plate. 
Sick?  Man,  I  get  sick  just  thinking 
about  that  fish.  Haven't  been  able  to 
eat  a  piece  of  fish  since.  Pass  the  ham!" 

— B.  M.  ATKINSON,  JR. 


FAST     HORSES 
AND     SLOW     WHISKY 

That's  Kentucky, 
where  Early  Times  has  made  bourbon 
history:   Of  all  the  fine  whiskies  made  in 

Kentucky  — and  they  are  the  world's  best- 
Kentuckians  themselves  choose 

Early  Times  over  all  other  straights. 

recommendation 


^ 


That's 


the  best 


i 


v    whisky  ever  had.  Superbly 

mellow  .  .  .  every  ounce  a 
man's  whisky. 


EARLY  TIMES 
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YOUR  CAR 
SAFER 
HERE 


MAKE  IT 
SAFER 
HERE! 


Switch  to  Kellys  for 

Worry-free  Driving ! 

New  car  safety  features  and  Kelly  tires  have  a  single 
goal  — safer,  more  Worry-free  Driving  for  everyone! 


The  heavier  the  traffic  and  the  more  powerful  your  car, 
the  wiser  you  are  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  new  car 
safety  features — safety  belts,  padded  dashboards  and  all 
the  rest. 

But  to  make  doubly  certain  that  you  and  your  family 
are  well  protected  against  the  hazards  of  modern  driving, 
be  sure  your  tires  are  built  to  take  the  gaff! 

Today's  new  Kelly  Prestige  Tubeless  is  just  such  a  tire 


— designed  in  every  last  detail  to  give  you  the  safety  you 
need!  It  gives  you  the  blowout  safety,  the  puncture  safety, 
the  stopping  safety  you  need  to  give  you  the  wonderful 
feeling  that  your  car  is  always  under  control — on  all  kinds 
of  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

When  you  ride  on  these  new  Kellys  you  discover  a  new 
sense  of  safety . .  .enjoy  new  confidence  behind  the  wheel.  In 
short,  you  discover  what  Worry-free  Driving  really  means! 


For  tubeless  tire  safety  at  a  saving 

SEE  YOUR  KELLY  DEALER  NOW! 


Why  not  add  the  safety  features  of  Kellys  to 
your  car?  You'll  be  surprised — and  pleased ! — 
at  how  little  it  costs  to  trade  your  old,  worn, 
risky  tires  for  new  safe  Tubeless  Kellys.  Your 


Kelly  Dealer  will  gladly  pay  you  the  full  value 
of  your  present  tires — and  buy  your  old  tubes, 
as  well — when  you  switch  to  the  new  Prestige; 
See  him  as  soon  as  you  can ! 


KELLY 


THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 
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The  stronger,  Safety-Welded  cord  body 
gives  the  Prestige  almost  unbelievable  re- 
sistance to  impact  damage  .  .  .  makes  it 
lighter,  cooler-running,  softer-riding. 


You  can  just  forget  about  dangerous  road- 
side flats.  The  Prestige  Safety -Welded 
body  c-1-i-n-g-s  to  puncturing  objects, 
prevents  air  loss,  keeps  you  rolling  sqfdy. 


The  instant  you  touch  the  brakes,  the 
Prestige  tread  is  converted  into  thousands 
of  sharp-angled  "stopping  edges"  that 
grip  the  road  and.  hold  fast. 


Look  for  the  sign  of  Worry-free  Driving! 
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MELBOURNE 


They're  getting  set  for  this  year's  Olympic  games  way  down 
under  where  the  weather  may  be  and  the  hospitality  is  sure  to 
be  warm  in  November.  A  dinkum  Aussie  invites  all  you  blokes 
to  a  walkabout  through  the  1956  sports  capital  of  the  world. 
But  beware,  he  warns,  of  wowsers  and  tall  tales  of  kangaroos 


Hie  Olympics  City 


Major  events  of  the  1956  Olympic  games  will  be  run  off  in  this 
parkland  setting  not  far  from  Melbourne's  main  business  district. 
Olympic  Park  (marked  with  rectangle),  with  its  soccer  field,  cycling 
oval  and  cinder  track,  is  still  being  groomed.  A  modernistic  swimming 
stadium  is  already  built.  Together  they  will  hold  some  80,000  spec- 
tators. In  the  foreground  is  the  Melbourne  Cricket  Ground  (circle) 
where  a  new  section  of  triple-decked  stands  will  increase  its  capacity 
to  110,000.  Principal  track-and-field  events,  as  well  as  the  opening 
Olympic  ceremonies,  will  take  place  here.  Sites  elsewhere  in  the 
city  will  house  indoor  sports  such  as  boxing  and  basketball.  Rowing 
will  be  on  a  lake  77  miles  away.  Australia  is  spending  $11,000,000 
on  its  preparations  for  the  games,  which  begin  on  November  22d 


By  FRED  FLOWERS 

Melbourne,  Australia 

YY  AY  dov\n  under,  where  the  seasons  are  reversed,  at  twenty  past  tour  on 
»'  November  22d  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere's  biggest  sports  arena,  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Ground,  the  spoils-loving  Duke  of  Edinburgh  will  de- 
clare open  the  16th  Olympiad  of  modern  times.  I'll  be  one  of  the  I  10,000 
spectators  who.  with  6,000  athletes  and  officials  from  some  70  nations, 
will  roar  as  Melbourne  becomes  the  sports  capital  of  the  world  until  the 
games  end  on  December  Xth.  And.  mate,  believe  me.  that  will  be  an  ear- 
splitting  roar  indeed.  You  can't  know  what  noise  is  until  you've  heard  a 
mob  of  Melbourne  barrackers  hollering  at  a  sporting  event! 

You  Yanks  don't  know  too  much  about  Melbourne,  do  you?  That's  un- 
derstandable. Alter  all.  Melbourne  is  4,300  miles  closer  to  the  South  Pole 
than  it  is  to  Los  Angeles. 

So.  I'd  like  to  take  you  walkabout  through  our  modern,  flourishing  city 
Of  more  than  1.500.000  people  and  its  new  Olympic  additions. 

You  blokes  were  good  to  me  when  I  recently  took  a  leave  from  The 
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MELBOURNE 


Herald.  Melbourne's  evening  newspaper,  to  go  to  America  as  Australia's 
Nieman  fellow.  I  spent  an  academic  yeai  it  Harvard,  ami  10  weeks  touring 

by  ear  with  inv  family  from  coasl  to  coast.  I  niel  a  lew  people  who  knew 
Australia  well,  ami  many  who  didn't — lor  instance: 

A  Boston  insurance  agent  asked  me  il  Australia  was  as  big  as  New  Eng- 
land. (Australia's  area  approximates  that  of  the  continental  U.S.) 

\  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  high-school  girl  asked  my  daughtei  il  Aus- 
tralia fought  in  the  war,  and  if  so,  on  what  side.  (One  seventh  ol  our  popu- 
lation enlisted  and  we  fought  the  Axis  lor  two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.) 

Another  American,  after  meeting  my  daughter,  told  her  teacher  thai 
Australians  must  he  clever.  They  speak  English  so  well. 

An  elderly  New  Yorker  inquired  if  Melbourne  gardens  were  often  rav- 
aged by  kangaroos.  (In  fact,  most  Australians  have  to  visit  a  zoo  them- 
selves to  sec  a  kangaroo.) 

These  ate  just  a  few  of  the  misconceptions  I  ran  across.  But  it's  only  fair 
to  say  that  Aussies  have  a  few  misconceptions  about  America  too — as  you 
may  learn  if  you  come  on  down  in  November. 

THE  MELBOURNE  GAMES  OPEN  one  month  before  the  end  of  our 

spring.  We  Olympians  should  be  able  to  sit  out  in  the  warm  sun  in  our  light- 
weight suits  and  panamas,  while  stalesiders  shiver.  I'd  like  to  underline  that 
word  should.  I've  got  to  be  honest.  Even  loyal  Melburnians  like  me  get 
disgusted  with  our  weather  at  times.  Round  that  period  it  can  be  unpre- 
dictably tickle.   We  could  shiver  and  sweat  in  the  same  day. 

The  city  sits  on  the  southeast  edge  of  a  hot,  dry  continent.  Norlherlies 
blowing  down  from  the  vast,  oven-hot  center  land  can  force  the  temperature 
up  30  to  40  degrees  in  a  short  time  and,  conversely,  cold  winds  blowing  up 
from  the  antarctic  can  send  the  mercury  plummeting  in  just  a  few  hours. 
However,  average  temperatures  in  late  November  and  early  December  are 
usually  in  the  seventies,  rising  to  an  odd-ninety  by  day  and  dropping  into 
the  fifties  by  night.  But  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you  to  bring  your  topcoat 
and  umbrella,  as  well  as  your  panama. 

Let's  suppose  you  fly  into  Melbourne.  At  night  myriad  lights  pinpoint 
an  area  of  230  square  miles.  Chicago  packs  two  and  a  half  times  the  popu- 
lation into  about  the  same  area.  As  your  aircraft  circles  the  suburbs  you 
will  see  many  rectangular  patches  brilliantly  lighted.  They  arc  the  hundreds 
of  illuminated  tennis  courts;  Melbourne  has  more  than  4,000  courts,  mak- 
ing it  the  world's  most  tennis-happy  city. 

The  Aussie  hostess  on  your  plane  is  just  as  pretty  as  the  ones  back  home, 
although  her  accent  is  different.  She  pronounces  "games"  as  "gymes,"  for 
instance,  with  a  slight  nasal  drawl.  She  likes  Yanks.  No  wonder.  Lots  of 
Aussies  believe  all  Americans  who  travel  are  either  millionaires  or  Holly- 
wood talent  scouts.  You'll  find  Australians  have  a  genuine  liking  for  Amer- 
icans. We  are  just  a  little  overawed  by  your  hustle,  your  industrial 
know-how.  your  great  wealth. 

But.  beware!  As  a  defense  some  of  us  take  a  rather  fiendish  delight  in 
trying  to  pull  your  leg.  It  must  be  the  Texan  in  us.  Look  out  for  the  Aussie 
who  tells  you  about  his  kangaroo  farm. 

At  the  airport  the  taxi  driver  who  will  adopt  you  and  your  luggage  is 
just  as  talkative  and  aggressive  as  taxi  drivers  round  the  world.  "You're  an 
American,"  he'll  say  with  conviction.  "I  know  by  the  bloody  great  heap  of 
luggage  you've  got."  You'll  soon  get  accustomed  to  that  ruddy  expletive: 
practically  everybody  here  uses  it.  As  he  is  stowing  your  bags  in  the  bool 
(trunk,  to  you)  he'll  ask:  "Ever  been  here  before?"  If  you  answer  no,  he 
will  give  you  the  good  oil  about  the  town. 

"I  he  cops  are  sudden  death  here,  mate."  he'll  say.  "If  you  drive  keep 
your  porkpic  peeled  for  them,  or  they'll  be  on  your  hammer.  Do  a  yard 
over  the  30  mile-an-hour  speed  limit  and  they'll  run  you  in.  It'll  cost  you  a 
fiver  first  up." 

Such  lingo  is  all  part  of  a  local  system  of  rhyming  slang  now  dying  out. 
The  idea  is  to  substitute  a  word  or  phrase  that  rhymes  with  the  word  you 
really  mean.  Here,  "porkpie"  rhymes  with  eye:  "hammer"  is  part  ol  the 
phrase  "hammer  and  tack"  which  rhymes  with  "hack."  Clear,  now? 

If  he  develops  a  real  liking  lor  you  the  taxi  driver  might  even  advise  you 
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Sports-happy  Melbourne  is  going  all  out  to  prepare  for 
the  Olympic  influx.  You  can  win  your  fare  home  in  the 
local  lotteries — but   don't  try  spending  it  on  Sunday 


Olympic  village,  above,  will  contain  4,000  rooms  for  athletes  and  officials,  a 
shopping  center  and  20  dining  halls.  Brigadier  C.  M.  L.  Elliott,  below  right, 
is  importing   100  chefs  to  cater  to  the  appetites  of  some  70  national  teams 


A  thirsty  Aussie  blows  the 
froth  off  the  "world's  best 
beer"  at  a  Melbourne  bar.  A 
"pot"  like  this  costs  15  cents 


mmm£:m* 


A  noisy  mob  of  Melbourne  barrackers  cheers  on  Australia's  John  Landy,  left, 
as  he  breaks  four  minutes  for  the  mile  again  on  the  new  Olympic  Park  track 


against  tipping.  "Don't  get  throwing  those  dollars  round,  mate,"  he'll  say. 
"Dinkum  (native-born)  Aussies  don't  want  tips.  We  got  a  40-hour  week 
and  a  court  to  fix  decent  wages." 

It's  a  fact  that  Australians  themselves  rarely  tip,  and  when  they  do  the 
tip  is  small.  The  average  Australian  does  not  tip  his  barber;  only  on  the 
rare  occasion  does  he  buy  his  bartender  a  drink;  he  never  tips  the  snack-bar 
girl;  he  gives  the  taxi  driver  his  exact  fare,  perhaps  leaves  him  the  change  if 
it  is  only  a  few  cents;  he  tips  the  restaurant  or  hotel  waiter  well  only  when  he 
is  doing  the  town. 

We  aren't  miserly;  there  is  just  a  strong  streak  of  independence  in  our 
make-up  that  makes  even  the  Aussie  bottle  washer  feel  he  doesn't  want  char- 
ity from  anybody. 

You  won't  be  in  Melbourne  long  before  somebody  gets  round  to  The 
Subject:  the  city's  Olympic  preparations.  I'd  like  you  to  hear  Jim  Cotchett 
on  it.  Jim  is  a  big,  smiling  Californian  who  came  out  here  30  years  ago. 
He  is  a  successful  executive  in  the  wire-strapping  business  today.  He's  still 
a  Californian,  but  he's  an  Aussie  too,  with  four  Aussie  children. 

"Fair  dinkum  (honest),"  he'll  say,  with  his  American  accent,  "we'll  stage 
Ihe  best  games  yet.  And  I  saw  the  ones  at  Los  Angeles!  Australians  are 
spending  $11,000,000  on  new  stadiums,  swimming  and  diving  pools  and  a 
mighty  Olympic  Village — and  remember  that  a  dollar  spent  on  building 
here  goes  twice  as  far  as  it  does  in  the  States.  The  average  rate  of  pay  in 
Australia  is  about  $40  a  40-hour  week." 

YOU  SHOULD  ALSO  LISTEN  to  Don  Bruno,  an  ex-soldier  from  Brook- 
lyn, who  settled  in  Melbourne  three  years  ago.  With  his  crew  cut,  Don  is  a 
landmark  in  any  Australian  crowd.  He  edits  GI,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  local  American  Ex-Servicemen's  Association,  has  his  own  private  in- 
vestigation service,  a  pretty  Italian  wife,  Santa,  and  an  Aussie  son,  Robert. 
"Melbourne  will  do  me,"  he'll  say.  "It's  a  bit  raw  in  parts,  but  it's  got  all 
the  essentials,  except  one — the  Dodgers!  I  know  more  than  200  ex-GIs 
here,  all  doing  well.  There's  real  opportunity  here." 

Don't  make  up  your  mind  on  Melbourne  yet.  I  fear  Don,  and  Jim,  are 
maybe  just  a  little  biased. 

You'll  jostle  in  bigger  crowds,  however,  in  downtown  Melbourne  than 
even  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Los  Angeles.  Melburnians  have  not  yet  lost 
the  downtown  shopping  habit.  The  central  business  district,  on  the  Yarra 
River  six  miles  upstream  from  Port  Phillip  Bay.  has  a  graceful  sky  line  of 
spires,  towers  and  minarets.  Contemporary  office  blocks  and  hotels  of 
glass,  slashed  with  bright  colors,  are  now  rising  to  relieve  the  grubby,  gray 
monotony  of  its  old  stone-and-concrete  buildings. 

You'll  probably  stroll  down  the  sun-drenched,  mile-long  Fifth  Avenue 
of  Australia — Collins  Street — preferably  at  noon  when  the  brown-skinned 
office  girls  in  their  bright  cottons  and  stilt  heels  are  out  on  the  sidewalks 
too.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  sit  on  a  bench  under  the  shady  elms  that  line  the 
street,  and  watch  the  green-and-gold  streetcars  rattle  by.  (Some  have 
female  conductors.)  Just  off  the  sidewalks,  down  a  few  steps  or  a  narrow 
corridor,  are  tiny  coffee  lounges  and  Continental  restaurants,  cozy  and 
beckoning,  the  tantalizing  aroma  of  hot  coffee  and  fresh  raisin  bread  issuing 
from  them. 

Nearby,  in  Bourke  Street,  are  the  smart  department  stores,  led  by  the 
mammoth  Myer  Emporium  which  claims  the  world's  record  (previously 
held  by  Macy's)  for  one  day's  turnover  by  one  store:  $2,000,000  taken  on 
the  first  day  of  a  1954  winter  sale. 

You'll  find  the  movie  houses  are  as  modern  as  America's  best  and  show 
new  films  concurrently  with  New  York  and  London.  The  year-round  Mel- 
burnians see  Broadway  and  London  hit  shows,  and  in  recent  years  Amer- 
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ican  stars  such  as  Bob  Hope.  Louis  Armstrong.  Frank  Sinatra.  BettJ  Hutton 
and  Spike  Jones  have  found  Melbourne  stopovers  verj   profitable. 

Speaking  of  money,  how  would  you  like  to  win  back  youi  expenses  foi 
the  trip  here'.'  The  government  lottery  office  is  onlj  five  minutes'  walk  awaj 
in  Flinders  Street.  Here  you  will  see  thousands  ol  people  queuing  Foi  tickets 
in  1  atteisall's.  the  nation's  oldest  lottery,  ["here's  a  latts  drawn  ne.uh 
even  day.  You  pa)  60  cents  for  a  ticket  which  gives  you  a  200,000  to  1 
chance  of  winning  the  first  prize  ol  $22,500.  Sixty  pet  cent  ol  the  mone\ 
is  returned  in  prizes  ranging  down  to  1,600  awards  of  $1  1.25  each  I  here 
arc  five  separate  official  government  lotteries  in  Australia,  with  prizes  as 
high  as  $300,000.  Lottery  winnings  are  lax  tree.  But  the  strict  cuircncv 
exchange  laws  make  it  impossible  toi  you  to  change  much  ol  sour  winnings 
into  dollars. 

You  can't  squander  your  winnings  in  night  clubs  either.  Melbourne 
hasn't  any  clubs  on  the  New  York.  New  Orleans  or  Parisian  scale.  A  strip- 
teaser  would  freeze  to  death  waiting  for  a  job  in  Melbourne.  Some  U.S. 
visitors  once  described  Melbourne  as  Boston  without  Scollav  Square.  1 
admit  a  Melbourne  Sunday  can  be  a  harrowing  experience  foi  a  stranger. 
All  the  stores,  most  restaurants  and  the  public  bars  are  closed.  You  could 
tire  a  cannon  of  shot  down  Collins  Street  without  hitting  even  a  town  hall 
pigeon.  But  you  can  always  get  a  drink  at  your  hotel,  and  now  a  few  of 
the  best  hotels  have  music  and  Boor  shows  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous advance  on  nothing,  which  is  all  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

MFLBOURNE'S  BIG  HOTELS  have  all  been  earmarked  for  Olympic 
officials  and  visiting  journalists,  but  locals  have  offered  nearly  20.000  beds  in 
private  houses  for  Olympic  visitors.  Nine  tenths  of  us  Melburnians  live  in 
our  own  homes,  along  quiet.  shady  suburban  a\enucs.  with  our  neat  gar- 
dens and  grass  plots,  the  w  hole  surrounded  by  a  fence.  We  value  privacy;  it's 
a  hang-over  from  our  British  ancestry.  But  we  know  how  to  have  a  heck  of 
a  good  time,  as  \ou  will  discover  when  you  penetrate  our  fences. 

I'd  like  to  kill  an  ugly  canard  I  heard  abroad  that  we  subsist  on  steak 
and  eggs.  This  palate-pleasing  combination  does  come  close  to  being  Aus- 
tralia's national  dish,  and  you  will  certainly  come  by  it  more  often  than 
turkev.  hamburger,  hot  dogs  or  Southern  fried  chicken.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  a  thick,  juicy  steak  slightly  underdone  in  a  land  where  the  best 
steak  can  still  be  bought  for  40  cents  a  pound. 

We  do  eat  other  dishes.  A  few  hardy  souls  occasionally  eat  kangaroo-tail 
soup,  or  crocodile  barbecue.  The  croc  steaks  are  flown  down  from  out 
northern  rivers  in  the  continent's  tropic  zone.  When  a  Melburnian  wants  a 
good  meal,  out  he  goes  to  a  favorite  downtown  hotel  or  restaurant,  Italian 
usually,  where  he  enjoys  superbly  cooked  Continental-style  food  with  a  bot- 
tle of  local  vintage  wine  for  about  $3  or  $4.  The  local  Chinese  say  Mel- 
bourne's Chinese  cooking  is  the  best  south  of  Canton,  while  if  your  tastes 
run  to  Hungarian,  Polish,  Greek,  German  or  French  cooking,  they  can  be 
satisfied  in  the  small  downtown  fringe  cafes  now  being  opened  by  migrants. 

If  you  don't  have  time  for  a  sit-down  meal,  there  are  plenty  of  stand-up 
"bars."  These  are  friendly  places  where  a  stranger  can  find  a  local  ready  to 
chat  over  a  few  beers  while  he  eats  a  counter  lunch  of  hot  pies  ( meat-and- 
rich-graw -filled  pastries),  sandwiches  or  a  hot  plate  for  about  a  quarter. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  beer?"  the  local  will  ask,  and  before  you  can 
replv  he  will  continue:  "It's  the  best  beer  in  the  world.  Nothing  like  it  any- 
where." That  is  something  we  are  aggressively  dogmatic  about,  the  excel- 
lence of  our  strong,  malty  beer  with  an  eight-per-cent  alcoholic  content.  It 
costs  only  nine  cents  a  seven-ounce  glass. 

It  always  has  been  something  to  see  one  of  these  bars  in  the  barbarous 
final  hour  before  they  close  at  6:00  p.m.  (A  referendum  for  a  later  closing 
is  about  to  be  voted  as  this  is  written.)  The  "six-o'clock  swill"  as  it  is  called 
locally ,  when  the  bars  are  packed  tight  with  men  striving  to  get  drinks,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Australia's  "wowser  belt"  stretching  from  Melbourne  to 
Adelaide.  Wowser  is  an  Australianism  for  a  kill-joy  who  doesn't  smoke, 
drink  or  smile,  and  tries  to  force  others  to  do  likewise. 

Fifteen  years  ago  an  Australian  might  have  raised  an  eyebrow  when  he 
heard  other  than  English  spoken.  Even  the  English  accent  annoyed  him. 
We  had  been  alone  so  long  in  our  Pacific  back  yard  we  had  forgotten  the 
outside  world.  The  GIs  who  came  here  during  the  Pacific  war  gave  us  our 
first  home-ground  lessons  in  foreign  relations.  After  the  war  the  job  was 
continued  by  Europe's  displaced  persons.  More  than  1,000,000  migrants 
have  settled  in  Australia  since  1946,  half  of  them  from  Britain,  more  than 
1 0.000  of  them  Americans. 

Today,  one  out  of  every  nine  people  we  pass  on  Melbourne's  sidewalks 
arrived  here  from  abroad  in  the  past  decade.  We  are  developing  into  a 
genuine  American-type  -melting  pot.  You  hear  a  dozen  different  languages 
spoken  in  the  streetcars  and  trains.  We  "old"  Australians  no  longer  wince 
when  we  hear  other  than  English:  we  welcome  the  migrants  as  cobbers 
(mates)  who  are  ready  to  fight  with  us,  if  necessary,  against  the  Asian 
Communists. 

You've  met  the  residents,  and  seen  the  city.  Now  what  about  a  quick 
swing  round  the  Olympic  sites? 

Collier's  for  April  27,  1956 


The  $6,000,000  Olympic  Village  rises  on  I  12  acres  in  the  fringe  suburb 
of  Heidelberg.  Here  you'll  see  837  new  houses  and  apartments,  and  a 
shopping  center  in  various  stages  of  construction.    Whole  sheets  oi  houses 

are  already  painted  in  blight  reds,  greens,  yellows  and  grays.    I  here  arc 

4. OttO  moms  heie  toi  the  athletes  and  officials,    lach  w  ill  ha\e  a  bed  (  seven 
fool  six  inch  ones  tor    \inei  ican  basketball  pla\  crs!  ).  innei  -spring  mall  i  ess, 
wardrobe,  cabinet  and  drawers. 

I  hat  (ugh.  heavy  wire-mesh  fence  round  the  village  is  to  keep  "squatters" 

out  during  construction  and  to  protect  the  visitors  from  lubhernecks  dur- 
ing the  games. 

\  "squatter"  is  a  house-hungrx    Australian  who  moves  his  familj  into 

a  house  without  permission,  oilers  the  rent,  and  stays  put.  II  he  is  an  ex- 
SK  V  iceman  il  could  take  years  to  shift  him.  Alter  the  games  the  \  illagc  units 
will  be  rented  at  from  $7  to  $9  a  week  to  some  ol  the  9,000  families  on  the 
State  Housing  Commission's  waiting  list. 

On  the  parkland  in  the  center  ol   the  village  are  using  another  million 

dollars'  worth  of  temporary  Olympic  Facilities,  including  an  entertainment 

hall.  10  kitchens  and  20  dining  rooms.  The  10  kitchens  will  cater  separately 
for  British-  American.  Asian.  Israeli.  French-Belgian,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Mid-European,  Russian  and  Eastern  European.  Scandinavian  and  Spanish- 
American  cooking. 

The  Olympic  Village  catering-and-accommodation  officer,  Brigadier 
C.  M.  L.  Elliott,  is  a  Falstaffian  dynamo  who  loves  to  talk  about  food.  "Mel- 
bourne games  athletes  will  be  the  best  fed  in  history,"  he  says.  And  to  make 
his  point,  he  adds,  "Look  at  my  figure!"  (Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  on  a  five-foot  six-inch  frame.) 

"I  like  food."  he  says,  "but  I'm  a  fad.  It's  got  to  be  cooked  just  right. 
Athletes  want  the  best  if  they  are  going  to  break  records.  We  want  140 
high-grade  cooks.  We  are  getting  100  in  Europe,  and  we've  asked  each 
team  to  bring  along  a  'head  spicer.'  " 

He  closes  his  eyes  in  ecstasy  when  he  recites  the  good  things  he's  got  in 
store  for  the  visitors.  There's  .  .  .  "Creme  Florentine  d'epinards  and  rati 
d'agneau  for  the  Belgians  .  .  .  Tsimmes,  chulent,  kishke,  asparagus,  sau- 
terne  and  muscat  for  the  Israeli  .  .  .  Sikh  kabab,  pulao,  suji  halwa,  chicken 
and  egg  curries  for  the  Indians  .  .  .  Fooyoong  darn  and  hang-yan  gai  ding, 
among  other  things,  for  the  Chinese  ..." 

By  request  he's  arranging  soup  for  breakfast  for  the  Japanese,  and  he  has 
an  extra  special  surprise  for  Americans  on  Thanksgiving. 

He  expects  the  visitors  to  eat  daily  more  than  5,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat, 
7,000  pounds  of  vegetables,  vast  quantities  of  other  basic  foods,  and  to 
drink  10,000  pints  of  milk.  In  addition  to  the  special  menus,  each  dining 
room  will  feature  a  giant  daily  smorgasbord  containing  a  wide  variety  of 
meats,  vegetables,  cheeses,  sauces  and  pickles.  More  than  ten  types  of  bev- 
erages will  be  served,  including  beer  and  wines  for  those  teams  that  "nor- 
mally" have  these  beverages  with  their  meals. 

A  SHUTTLE  SERVICE  of  200  buses  and  a  fleet  of  new  automobiles  driven 
by  300  of  Melbourne's  most  photogenic  girls  will  carry  athletes  and  officials 
back  and  forth  along  the  seven  and  a  half  miles  between  the  Olympic  Village 
and  the  main  stadium,  the  Melbourne  Cricket  Ground. 

The  main  stadium  additions,  worth  $1,500,000,  include  a  triple-deck 
steel  and  concrete  stand  to  accommodate  40.000  people.  This  will  bring 
the  arena's  capacity  to  110,000.  Ten  minutes'  walk  away  on  the  bank  of 
the  Yarra  River,  in  a  garden  setting,  is  Olympic  Park,  where  three  new 
sports  arenas  and  a  swimming  stadium  of  unique  design  will  hold  another 
80,000  spectators.  The  area  contains 
a  soccer  ground,  a  cinder  track,  a 
hockey  ground  and  a  cycling  track. 

If  you  do  come  down  under  for  the 
games,  bring  your  bathers  (no  bikinis, 
please;  remember  the  wowsers!),  your 
golf  clubs  (there  are  26  courses  in  the 
Melbourne  area),  fishing  rods,  sporting 
guns,  tennis  racket,  even  your  baseball 
bat  and  glove.  There'll  be  plenty  to  do 
if  the  official  sports  drag. 

Now.  lake  a  look  at  a  map  of  the 
world.  Trace  your  finger  down  the 
Pacific,  way  down  to  Melbourne.  Close 
your  eves.  See  if  you  can't  hear  the 
aborigines  chanting  "mele  mung'il  .  .  . 
mclc  mung'il  .  .  ."  That's  aboriginal 
for  "welcome" — and,  believe  me,  you 
will  be.  THE  END 

Bourke  Street,  with  Parliament  House  at 
far  end,  is  Melbourne's  busiest  shopping 
center.  Myer  Emporium  can  be  seen  at  left 
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Lee  hooked  a  shapely  leg  over  the  side  and  said,  "You'll  have  to  bear  a  hand,  darling."  Jerry  pulled,  and  she  pulled,  and  suddenly  the  boat  was  rocking  wildly 


The  four- way  kiss 


Jerry  was  bored  with  being  in  the  Navv — and  even,  at  the 

moment,  with  being  married.  Unfortunately, 

he  found  a  kindred  spirit:  his  executive  officer's  wife! 


BV  COLIN  C  JAMESON 


LIEUTENANT  GERALD  BLACKBURN,  USNR,  had  shut  off  the  alarm 
l  when  he  went  to  bed,  yet  when  it  clicked  at  six  thirty  he  was  ready  to 
get  up.  He  didn't  have  to  report  to  the  ship  till  Monday,  but  Key  West  was 
already  too  hot  for  sleep. 

He  glanced  over  at  Marcia.  Obviously  the  heat  wasn't  bothering  her;  she 
was  sleeping  soundly.  A  wisp  of  blue-black  hair  had  fallen  across  her  cheek 
to  touch  her  parted  lips,  where  it  lifted  gently  with  each  breath. 

Looking  at  Marcia  reminded  Jerry  of  last  night  and  their  fight  after  the 
dance  at  Fort  Taylor.  Whose  fault  had  it  been  this  time?  He  couldn't  even 
remember  how  it  had  started  or  what  it  had  been  about.  The  fights  had  been 
growing  more  frequent  as  the  months  went  by  and  his  return  lo  his  law  ca- 
reer still  seemed  far  off.  Lately,  all  that  had  been  necessary  to  get  one  under 
way  had  been  the  proper  "climate."  The  proper  climate  usually  consisted 
of  another  late  evening  at  the  club. 

Jerry  gol  up  <m\S  tiptoed  into  the  bathroom  to  brush  his  teeth.    The  tip- 


toeing was  not  the  result  of  thoughtfulness;  he  simply  couldn't  face  a  re- 
newal of  the  fight.  Afterward,  he  put  on  shorts  and  a  pair  of  sneakers.  As 
he  straightened  from  tying  the  laces,  Marcia  said  something  that  sounded 
like  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  Russian  statesmen  run  together.  Then  she 
began  to  snore  gently. 

Jerry  contemplated  her  without  enthusiasm.  They  didn't  have  to  snore, 
did  they?  He  wondered  if  Elizabeth  Taylor  snored.  Well,  maybe  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  could  get  away  with  it.  Marcia,  who  distantly  resembled  her, 
clearly  could  not. 

He  noticed  his  cigarette  lighter  and  several  packs  of  matches  lying  on  the 
small  table  by  the  bed.  He  gathered  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  top  bureau 
drawer.  Later  on,  Jerry,  Jr.,  and  the  Fleming  kids  might  wander  into 
the  room. 

The  Fleming  kids.  Why  did  the  Flemings  have  to  barge  in  on  them  al- 
most every  Sunday?  Wasn't  it  enough  to  be  afflicted  with  George  Fleming 
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All  RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV  sets  bring  you  a  full  250  square  inches  of  viewable  picture.  Shown:  Haviland  21   (21CT660).  Mahogany  or  limed  oak  grained  finishes.  $695. 

THE  WONDER  WORLD  OF  COLOR  IS  YOURS 
WITH  RCA  VICTOR  BIG  COLOR  TV  FROM  $695 


And  what  a  big,  wide,  colorful  world  it  is!  The 
picture  you  see  here  can't  possibly  show  all  that 
Big  Color  adds  to  TV — the  realism,  the  depth, 
the  emotion,  the  impact,  the  almost  unbelievable 
beauty.  For  this  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  TV 
entertainment — Big  Color  TV  by  RCA  Victor — 
yours  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 

Musicals,  comedy,  drama,  children's  shows  — 
you  see  them  all  clearly,  sharply  on  beautiful 
RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV.  And  the  colors  are 
true-to-life,  rich,  stunning — incomparable! 

Add  Color  to  your  family's  TV  life  now.  Stop  in 
at  your  RCA  Victor  dealer's  for  a  free  demonstra- 
tion of  RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV! 

With  an  RCA  Victor  Factory  Service  Contract  (optional, 
extra)  your  set  is  installed  and  serviced  by  RCA's  own 
technicians.    Available  only  to  RCA  Victor  TV   owners. 

FIRST  IN  BLACK-AND-WHITE  TELEVISION 
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LIKE   HAVING   2   SETS   IN   1 

You  tune  in  both  color  programs  and  black-and-white 
shows  on  every  RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV  set!  This  is 
Compatible  Color,  pioneered  and  developed  by  RCA. 

See  Milton  Berle,  Marino  Roye  alternately  on  NBC-TV,  2 
out  of  every  3  Tuesdays.  And  see  NBC- TV's  spectaculor 
"Producers'  Showcase"  in  Color  or  Bloclt-and- White,  Mondoy, 
April  30.  ■  Manufacturer's  nationally  advertised  UHF-VHF 
prices  shown,  subject  to  chanqe. 

ucA  Victor 

Tm»«         "     RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


FIRST  IN  COMPATIBLE  COLOR  TELEVISION 


Director    21    (21CT662).    Mahogany    or 
blond  tropical  hardwood   finishes.  $895. 

Gainsborough  21  (21CT664).  3  speakers. 
Natural  walnut  or  maple  finishes.  $995. 
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and  his  puns  all  week  on  the  ship?  And 
Sandra  Fleming  was  without  a  doubt 
the  stringiest,  brassiest  blonde  on  the 
island.  It  made  Jerry's  head  ache  to 
think  of  her. 

Lying  at  the  front  of  the  bureau 
drawer  were  a  few  brass  shear  pins  for 
the  prop  of  the  outboard  motor.  They 
gave  Jerry  a  thought.  He  smiled  tightly. 
This  Sunday,  he  would  take  the  boat 
out  and  have  himself  a  personal,  pri- 
vate picnic,  sans  Flemings,  sans  Mar- 
cia,  sans  everybody  and  everything. 

The  more  he  considered  the  plan,  the 
more  attractive  it  became.  What  better 
way  to  renew  your  perspective  on  peo- 
ple— and  on  fights  with  people — than 
to  get  out  on  the  water?  Not,  of  course, 
on  any  damned  destroyer  escort  with 
George  Fleming.  In  a  little  fourteen- 
foot  outboard  by  yourself. 

ALONE,  in  the  vast  emptiness  of  sea 
L  and  sky,  you  might  also  get  per- 
spective on  thing.'!.  For  example,  on  the 
ever-present,  nerve-racking  fear  that 
while  the  Navy  held  onto  you  your 
niche  in  society  was  closing,  that  all  the 
clients  so  laboriously  collected  were 
drifting  irretrievably  to  other  young 
lawyers  whose  schooling  and  career 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  Presi- 
dential summons. 

In  the  kitchenette  Jerry  drank  a  glass 
of  milk,  made  a  couple  of  peanut-butter 
sandwiches,  and  rolled  up  three  cans  of 
cold  beer  in  newspaper.  After  check- 
ing on  Jerry,  Jr.,  who  was  asleep  in  the 
other  bedroom,  he  carried  provisions, 
paddle,  gas  can  and  toolbox  the  half 
block  to  Garrison  Bight.  He  made  a 
second  trip  for  the  ten-horse  motor. 

The  morning  was  brilliant,  with  no 
breeze.  Even  the  fronds  of  the  coco 
palms  were  motionless.   The  city  as  a 


whole,  usually  so  noisy,  seemed  dead. 
It  was  much  too  early  for  the  church 
bells. 

The  bight  was  so  calm  that  the  water 
looked  like  a  motionless  sheet  of  aqua- 
marine metal.  But  invisibly,  secretly. 
the  tide  must  be  running  out,  because 
all  the  anchored  skiffs  pointed  straight 
at  Jerry.  They  looked  as  if  they  were 
accusing  him  of  some  crime. 

"Oh,  give  it  up."  he  said  under  his 
breath.  "You'd  think  you  were  desert- 
ing her. 

He  scanned  the  clouds  in  the  blazing 
blue  of  the  sky.  Several  different  kinds 
of  weather  were  visible,  but  this  was 
normal  for  the  season,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  squall.  Sat- 
isfied, he  laid  a  narrow  track  of  drift- 
wood and  hauled  the  boat  down  it  to 
the  water  and  affixed  the  motor  to  the 
transom  stern. 

The  boat,  which  had  U.S.S.  Ike  sten- 
ciled inconspicuously  on  both  bows, 
was  sturdily  built  and  weighed  about 
500  pounds.  The  heaving  and  pulling 
had  made  Jerry  breathe  heavily,  and 
this  reminded  him  of  how  late  he  and 
Marcia  had  stayed  up  the  night  before. 
Also  of  their  fight.  Also  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  es- 
cape from  her  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
leave  a  note  saying  he  was  going  out  in 
the  boat. 

Well,  she  could  see  from  the  bed- 
room window  that  it  was  missing. 

On  the  first  pull  of  the  starter  lan- 
yard, the  motor  coughed  into  life.  The 
engine  was  secondhand,  but  it  didn't 
have  too  many  hours  on  it.  It  would 
push  you  along  at  twenty  knots  if  you 
were  alone.  Jerry  started  off  slowly, 
though,  and  did  not  speed  up  until  he 
had  skirted  the  bows  of  the  long  line  of 
charter  boats  moored  along  Roosevelt 


Boulevard.  He  cut  round  the  stern  o!  a 
shabby,  grayish  yacht  and  then  pushed 

the  throttle  wide.  The  engine  responded 
with  an  exhilarating  roar.  The  boat's 
nose  pulled  up  from  the  water.  Sheets 
ol  spray  began  to  arc  out  from  midway 
along  her  sides. 

HE  WAS  nearing  the  Aeropalms 
officers  club  and  was  about  to 
make  the  required  swing  outside  the 
buoys  when  he  saw  a  figure  dive  off  the 
club  dock.  Odd.  he  thought,  that  any- 
body should  be  swimming  so  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  especially  in  the 
Outer  Bight.  He  changed  course  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  someone  he  knew. 

A  moment  later  a  bright  yellow  bath- 
ing cap  had  bobbed  to  the  surface  and 
informed  him  that  the  swimmer  was  a 
woman.  As  he  approached  the  dock, 
he  recognized  her.  It  was  Lee  Mcin- 
tosh, wife  of  the  exec  of  the  Darrel  T. 
Pringle,  the  DE  to  which  Jerry  was 
attached.  At  twenty  yards  she  looked 
annoyingly  fresh,  and  as  whisde-worthy 
as  usual.  But  Jerry  suspected  that  she 
was  as  tired  as  he  from  the  party  last 
night.  When  the  Fort  Taylor  bar  had 
closed,  Lee  had  still  been  there,  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  group  of  jg's. 

Jerry's  curiosity  was  satisfied;  he 
would  gladly  have  veered  the  Ike  away. 
But  he  knew  that  by  now  Lee  must 
have  identified  him,  and  of  course  you 
had  to  be  polite  to  the  exec's  wife. 

He  cut  the  motor  and  drifted  toward 
her.  In  the  silence,  the  sound  of  the 
wash  as  it  caught  up  with  the  boat's 
stern  was  astonishingly  loud.  Jerry 
said,  "Mrs.  Livingstone,  I  presume?" 

"Hello,  George,"  said  Lee.  Five  of 
the  eight  officers  in  the  Pringle's  ward- 
room were  named  George.  As  a  con- 
sequence, everybody  on  the  ship  was 


called  George,  no  matter  what  his  rank 
or  rate. 

"What  brings  you  out  to  the  danger- 
ously crowded  shipping  lanes?"  Jerry 
inquired.    "Pool  dry?" 

"Afraid  of  sharks,"  she  said.  They 
both  laughed,  remembering  the  Sunday 
morning  when  the  seaplane  base  com- 
mander had  dived  into  the  pool  and 
come  face  to  face  with  a  defunct,  eight- 
foot  hammerhead  shark,  which  prank- 
sters had  somehow  sneaked  by  the 
Marine  on  the  gate. 

"But  it's  so  early,"  he  said.  "What's 
the  idea?    Drowning  a  hang-over?" 

"No,  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Mcintosh, 
treading  water.  "George  and  I  got  into 
a  frightful  battle  last  night.  It  seems 
I  said  'Kiss  me,  George'  to  some  char- 
acter at  Fort  Taylor,  and  it  was  the 
wrong  George.   It  wasn't  you,  was  it?" 

"No,  indeed,"  Jerry  said.  "I  was  too 
busy  insulting  Marcia  to  get  around  to 
kissing  people.   Or  so  I  hear." 

"You  too,"  said  Lee.  "My  pal."  She 
took  a  couple  of  leisurely  strokes  and 
grasped  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  with 
her  slim  right  hand.  "And  now  you're 
going  to  atone  by  capsizing  your  frail 
little  craft  amidst  a  school  of  ravenous 
barracuda." 

"No  fair,"  Jerry  said.  "You've  been 
reading  my  mind." 

"Any  objection  to  my  joining  you?" 
Lee  said,  gazing  up  at  him  with  a  pecul- 
iarly intense  expression  in  her  blue  eyes. 
"I  mean,  what  do  you  think  I'm  hang- 
ing around  like  this  for?" 

"Search  me,"  he  said.  "Thought  you 
had  a  cramp  or  something."  Desper- 
ately he  searched  for  an  out.  He  didn't 
want  to  give  Lee  Mcintosh  or  anybody 
else  a  ride  this  morning.  "I'm  just  go- 
ing down  to  the  bridge  and  back,"  he 
lied.    "Testing  the  motor." 
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Of  course,  it  you  don't  want  me,' 
she  said,  with  a  counterfeit  catch  in  hei 
voice.  The  blue  eyes  were  daring  him. 
Unless  he  wanted  to  be  rude,  he  would 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"Want  you?"  he  said,  laughing. 
"What  i.\o  you  think  1  came  all  the  waj 
inshore  for?   Hop  in." 

IEE  extended  a  glistening  and  shapely 
j  leg  from  the  water  and  hooked  her 
heel  on  the  gunwale.  "You'll  nave  to 
bear  a  hand.  George,  darling,"  she 
said.  "B>  myself  1  can't  even  sortie 
from  a  bathtub." 

"So  who  helps  you  when  George  is 
at  sea?"  Jerry  asked. 

"Don't  be  too  blunt.  George."  She 
pulled  and  he  pulled  and  eventually 
both  of  them  tumbled  into  the  bilges 
together,  with  the  boat  rocking  wildly. 
Suddenly  e\ery  thing  seemed  amusing 
and  all  right. 

"You  nearly  yanked  my  bathing  suit 
01F."  Lee  panted,  climbing  onto  the 
middle  thwart  and  facing  him. 

"Well.  1  did  m>  best,"  he  said.  "Don't 
tell  George." 

"That  sea  scout?"  Lee  said  scorn- 
fully. "I  wouldn't  tell  him  the  time." 
She  gazed  morosely  at  a  passing  gull. 
"Why  couldn't  he  have  stayed  married 
to  the  Navy?" 

"Why  did  he.  you  mean,"  Jerry  said. 
She  glanced  at  him  curiously,  but  said 
nothing.  He  grasped  the  starter  lan- 
yard's handle.    "Where  away?" 

"Who  cares?"  she  said.  "It  won't 
make  any  difference  in  the  blast  I'll 
get  for  hooking  out  without  preparing 
the  mahstah's  chow.  But  this  morning, 
between  you  and  me.  I  simply  couldn't 
stand  to  look  at  the  guy." 

Not  any  more  than  I  could  stand  to 
look  at  Marcia,  Jerry  thought,  and  he 


tell  that  he  understood  1  M  Mcintosh. 

"There's  a  little  beach  two  ke\s  be- 
yond the   s. ullMat   channel."   he   said, 
gesturing  to  the   north      "lis  real   pri- 
vate lor  picnic  breakfasts  a  deux." 
Win.     George!"     Ice     exclaimed. 

"How  dashing    But  what  will  we  eat?" 
"Peanut-butter    sandwiches,"    Jerrj 

said.    "Okay,  Mis.  Mcintosh'" 

"Not  without  beer."  she  said. 

"It  -.o  happens  that  we  cairv  a  mod- 
est store  ot  beer,"  he  said.  "Subcon- 
scious!) I  must  have  known  I'd  find  you 
Bloating  thirstily  about  out  here."  He 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  passed  her  the 
pack  and  the  matches. 

"'And  you  were  iust  running  down 
to  the  budge  lo  test  your  poor  old 
broke-down  motor."  she  said,  striking 
,i  match  and  eying  him  meditative!) 
over  the  flame.  "Well,  you  certainly 
tried  to  spare  my  feelings,  which  is 
more  than  George,  the  sea  scout,  would 
have  done.  Would  you  consider  some 
sort  of  interfamily  reshufflement?" 

"1  don't  know."  Jerry  said.  "Do  you 
snore  like  Elizabeth  Taylor?  You  don't 
look  like  her." 

"I  do  too."  Lee  removed  her  bath- 
ing cap.  Sun-bleached  blonde  hair  cas- 
caded to  her  shoulders.  There  was 
probably  nobody  in  the  world,  Jerry  re- 
flected, who  looked  less  like  Elizabeth 
Taylor.  But  that  didn't  mean  Lee  Mc- 
intosh wasn't  beautiful.  Almost  fright  - 
eningly  beautiful.  How  mild  Marcia 
seemed  in  comparison. 

"No,  I  guess  you  don't  snore,"  he 
said.    "Not  loud,  anyway." 

He  started  the  motor  and  set  a  course 
for  the  seaplane  channel  off  Dredger's 
Key.  The  noise  cut  off  conversation. 
After  a  few  moments  Lee  pointed  to  the 
sun.  now  well  on  its  way  into  the  sky, 
and  made  brow-mopping  motions. 


Jem  yelled,  "You  bet  it  is,  and 
you're  liable  to  get  a  hones  ol  a  burn." 

"Not  this  chick,"  she  shouted  back. 
"I  tan.    You'll  love  me  tan,  George." 

"Well,   get    buss,"    he   said.     "We've 

onlj  got  ail  daj 

Occasion. ills  a  shoal  ol  small  fish 
would  leap  cleat  of  the  water,  escaping 
invisible  pursuers,  and  the  sun  would 
make  rainbows  in  I  he  spray.  Pai  oil  on 
the  starboard  bow.  two  early-bird  sail- 
boats had  put  out  from  the  Sigsby  Park 
housing  development. 

It  Was  i  beautiful  morning  and  Lee 
Mcintosh  was  a  beautiful  girl.  Per- 
haps not  a  girl  to  be  trusted,  judging  by 
these  Saturday  nights  when  she  seemed 
to  find  it  difficult  to  remember  which 
ol  the  Pringle's  Georges  she  should 
ask  to  kiss  her.  But  a  beautiful  girl  and 
a  girl  who  was  fun  to  be  with.  Jerry 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself.  The 
picture  of  Marcia  asleep  this  morning 
was  becoming  more  and  more  foggy. 

IN  HALF  an  hour  they  reached  the 
pass  that  opened  on  the  Gull  ol 
Mexico.  They  went  by  one  key  that 
was  solid  with  mangroves.  Beyond  the 
next  islet,  Jerry  swung  the  boat  into  a 
cove  ringed  by  windrows  of  shells  and 
patches  of  coarse  coral  sand.  Here  you 
could  have  thought  yourself  alone  in 
the  universe.  Even  the  radio  masts  of 
the  naval  base,  less  than  five  miles 
away,  were  invisible.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  civilization  was  a  couple  of 
smashed  orange  crates  and  some  green 
coconuts  with  the  ends  sliced  off. 

They  anchored  the  boat  a  few  yards 
from  land  and  waded  ashore,  watching 
out  for  black-spined  sea  urchins. 

"Maybe  we  better  polish  off  this  beer 
before  it  gets  hotted  up,"  Jerry  said. 

"Attractive   idea,"   Lee  said.    "But 
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(hat  lovable  old  sea  scout.  George, 
would  say  that's  not  the  way  to  steel 
a  true  COUTSe,  or  some  such  nautical 
rubbish." 

'"Well,  we  don't  permit  nautical  rub- 
bish on  Jenilee  Key,"  Jerry  said. 

I  he)  sat  side  by  side  on  a  tattered 
towel,  which  he  hail  found  under  the 
boil's  short  loredeck,  and  drank  two 
of  the  cans  ol  beer. 

Lee  said,  "This  is  the  life,  Crusoe, 
my  lad.  I  he  sea  and  the  sky  make  you 
forget  about  all  the  silly  fights." 

"Right,"  Jerry  said.  "Except  that 
you've  just  proved  that  they  don't  make 
you  forget  a  thing.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
to  do.  The  longer  Uncle  Sam  keeps  me 
in  his  Navy,  the  worse  the  snapping 
and  snarling  gets.  Seems  as  if  the 
healthy,  austere  life's  the  only  answer." 

"I  doubt  it,"  she  said.  "If  you  start 
throwing  things  when  you're  tired  from 
the  gay  life,  it  merely  means  your  inhi- 
bitions are  getting  loosened  up.  The  an- 
tagonism is  there,  no  matter  what." 

Lee  picked  up  a  small,  bright-colored 
shell,  examined  it  with  care,  then  con- 
vulsively crushed  it  into  tiny  shards. 
"Sometimes  1  get  the  feeling  I'm  in  jail 
for  something,"  she  went  on,  "in  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Prison,  to  be  exact. 
George  is  so  determined  to  act  like  a 
trade-school  boy.  I  suppose  it's  the 
only  way  he  can  compensate  for  not 
being  one,  poor  guy.  And  on  top  of 
that — "  She  hesitated  and  gave  Jerry 
a  quick  sidelong  glance. 

"On  top  of  what?" 

She  raised  her  bare  shoulders  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  shrug.  "In  words 
of  at  least  one  syllable,"  she  said,  "the 
Navy  doesn't  leave  me  enough  of 
George,  and  that's  not  good." 

Jerry  looked  down  at  her  and  their 
eyes  met,  and  again  there  was  that  high- 
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voltage  intensity  in  the  blue  depths  ol 

hers,  bluer  than  ever  with  the  reflected 
color  ol  sky  and  sea. 

He   turned    his    head   away.     "What 

about  thai   last  can  of  beer'.'"  he  said. 

Ion  bad  if  it  blew  up  oi  something." 

"George,  darling."  she  said.  "Are 
you  trying  to  change  the  subject?" 

(REELING  transparent  and  foolish, 
he  go  I  up  and  went  to  the  rock  and 
got  the  beer  and  sandwiches.  "Oh,  not 
those!"  Lee  said,  wrinkling  her  nose. 
"It  can't  be  even  nine  o'clock  yet." 

He  opened  the  beer.  As  he  gave  her 
the  can,  he  found  it  hard  to  tear  his 
eyes  away  from  her.  How  diabolically 
clever  was  the  design  of  the  female 
form,  with  each  flowing  curve  drawing 
the  eye  into  the  next.  A  flesh-and-blood 
magnet  calling  to  flesh  and  blood. 

He  could  sense  that  Lee  knew  he  was 
staring  at  her.  To  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment he  said  as  he  sat  down,  "You  look 
as  if  you're  getting  sunburned." 

"No,"  she  said.    "I  never  do." 

"You  ought  to  have  a  hat,  though," 
he  said  and  moved  away  a  bit. 

She  laughed.  "George,  darling,"  she 
said,  "I  do  think  you're  afraid  of  me. 
I'm  quite  harmless." 

"Totally.   You  don't  scare  me  a  bit." 

"T  don't  believe  you,"  she  said. 
"Prove  it." 

"How?" 

"Kiss  me." 

The  two  little  words  told  Jerry  that 
true  danger  had  appeared  on  peaceful 
Jerrilee  Key.  What  an  idiot  he  had  been 
to  pick  up  Lee  Mcintosh!  He  knew  she 
was  an  outrageous  flirt  who  played  at 
collecting  men  at  dances.  Had  he  sub- 
consciously wanted  to  be  one  of  the 
Georges  who  had  kissed  her?  No,  he 
most  definitely  had  not. 

"It's  only  nine  o'clock,"  he  said  in- 
anely.  He  could  feel  himself  blushing. 

"Oh,  George,  darling!"  Lee  cried, 
delighted  at  his  discomfiture.  "You're 
terrified  of  me,  aren't  you?" 

Without  at  all  planning  it,  Jerry 
turned  and  seized  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  kissed  her  fiercely  on  the  mouth, 
first  because  he  was  angry  and  then  be- 
cause he  wanted  her. 

She  melted  against  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  stiffened  and  pushed 
him  away.  "Well!"  she  said,  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh.  "1  guess  you  win, 
Jerry."  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  called  him  by  his  right  name.  "I'm 
the  one  who  ought  to  be  scared." 

She  didn't  sound  at  all  like  the  girl 
who  had  been  taunting  him.  She  was 
younger,  almost  naively  young;  the 
aura  of  the  blase  woman  of  the  world 
was  gone.  And  she  was  scared. 


Jerry  too  was  frightened,  both  b\ 
the  startling  change  in  her  and,  even 
more,  bj  the  strength  ol  the  impulse 
that  had  made  him  do  something  he 
should  not  and  must  not  do.  I  he  worsi 
of  it  was.  he  wanted  to  kiss  l.ee  again 
ami  he  knew  he  was  going  to.  no  mattei 
what  it  might  mean. 

Was  all  this  a  sign  that  what  had 
been  between  him  and  Marcia  foi  six 
long  years  was  gone?  It  could  not  be 
more  than  that,  for  he  certain!}  wasn't 
in  love  with  1  ee.  Actually  he  doubled 
if  he  liked  her.  But  you  didn't  have  to 
like  a  girl,  did  you,  to  fall  in  love  with 
her?    Or  to  want  her?    Or  to  kiss  her' 

"Kiss  me."  Two  little  words  of  dan- 
ger. Bel  ore  they  had  been  spoken, 
there  had  been  nothing  but  a  thought- 
less game.  Now  the  game  had  become 
deadly  serious. 

He  undoubtedly  would  have  kissed 
Lee  again  if  an  interruption  had  not 
given  reason  a  chance  to  take  charge  ol 
impulse.  A  whirring  sound  came  from 
behind  the  mangroves  at  their  backs 
With  no  further  warning,  a  Navy  heli- 
copter swooped  over  them  at  a  height 
of  only  a  dozen  feet.  Lee  screamed  and 
clutched  at  Jerry.  He  picked  up  a  beer 
can  and  wagged  it  derisively  at  the  de- 
parting aircraft. 

He  said,  "They're  always  looking  for 
a  beach  party  so  they  can  feel  sorry 
for  themselves.  But  this  one  surprised 
me.  They're  scarce  on  Sunday."  The 
calmness  of  his  voice  amazed  him.  It 
was  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  at  all 

Lee  got  up  from  the  towel.  "Well 
he  may  have  found  a  party,"  she  said 
"but  it's  over."  The  youth  and  the, 
uncertainty  had  vanished.  She  was 
back  behind  the  gray  ramparts  of  re- 
ality. "I  think  it  might  be  an  idea  if 
we  went  home,"  she  said. 

"I  agree,"  he  said,  getting  up  too. 
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I^HEY  waded  to  the  boat,  which  was 
swinging  gently  in  the  outflowing 
tide.  Jerry  did  not  help  her  aboard;  he 
did  not  dare  touch  her.  The  danger,  he 
knew,  was  still  present,  not  because  he 
had  kissed  her  but  because  he  had  seen 
inside  her  and  inside  himself. 

He  climbed  in  and  filled  the  fuel  tank 
from  the  spare  can  of  gas.  As  Lee 
boated  the  anchor,  he  opened  the  fue 
line,  pulled  out  the  chokej  and  yankee 
the  starter  lanyard.  Nothing  happened 
He  tried  it  again.  And  again. 

No  business. 

Lee  dropped  the  anchor  overboarc 
and  stood  gazing  at  him  without  ex- 
pression. "Don't  tell  me,"  she  said 
"that  the  thing  won't  go." 

"Probably  just  flooded,"  he  said.  He 
jerked  the  lanyard.   There  was  a  rapic 


"For  heaven's  sake,  co-operate!  You  know  all  the 
child  wants  to  do  is  take  your  appendix  out!" 
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phu-phtt-phtt-phti!"  but  it  was  merely 
.i  compression  sound.  He  kept  on  Irv- 
ing till  his  arm  ached  and  the  sweat  was 
beginning  to  trickle  down  his  chest 
Then  he  broke  out  the  toolbox  and 
started  to  take  the  water  shield  off  the 
motor.  "Either  a  touled  plug  or  a  bum 
coil,"  he  said.  "But  it  it's  .1  coil  we're 
001  of  luck.  We  haven't  got  a  gadget 
you  need  to  set  at  it." 


1 


"'HE  spark  plugs,  Jerry  discovered, 
were  almost  as  clean  as  new.  Lee 
said.  "So  what  do  we  do  now .  Captain  ' 
What's  your  estimate  ot  the  situation. 
U)  quote  1  ieutenant  George  Mcintosh 
at  the  Regular  Navy '?" 

"It's    low    tide."    Jerry    said.     "We 

might  be  able  to  walk  it  it  you  had 

shoes,  though  the  muck's  pretty  deep  in 

But  without  shoes  you'd  get  cut 

up  bv  coral  or  stabbed  by  urchins.    So 

walkings  out.    If  it  were  a  weekday. 

we  might  be  able  to  flag  down  a  blimp 

:rom  Boca  Chica.  or  a  whirly- 

r<ird:  but  today's  Sunday,  and 

the  one  copter  that's  been  over 

isn't  likely  to  come  back." 

"Well,    how    about   a   boat 

ng?"  Lee  asked. 

"1  don't  see  why  a  boat 
would  pass."  he  said.  "This 
isn't  on  the  way  to  anvwhere." 

"So0" 

"So  discounting  the  remote 

ssibility  that  a  whirly  or  a 
»at  does  show  up — also  dis- 
counting  the  possibility   that 

sees  we're  in  trouble — I 
guess  we  have  to  wait  for  them 

0  find  us.  And  that  won't  be 
(ill  tomorrow,  because  they 
won't  know  we're  really  miss- 
ing till  tonight  and  you  can't 
find  much  of  anything  in  the 
dark.    To  put  it  in  a  nutshell, 

1  think  our  face  is  red.  I  wish 
we  had  some  water." 

'But  this  is  an  awful  mess!" 
Lee  said,  eyes  very  wide.  She 
had  tied  the  towel  around  her 
head  to  keep  off  the  sun,  but 
it  did  not  spoil  her  looks;  he 
wondered  if  anything  would. 

"You  bet  its  a  mess,"  he  said. 

Not  many  minutes  ago,  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  night  on  Jer- 
rilee   K.ev    would  not  have  seemed  so 
grim.    But  it  did  now.    Mostly,  there 
was  Marcia.    Marcia  might  not  be  the 

siest  girl  to  get  along  with.  On  the 
urface  she  might  be  considerably  less 
alluring  than  Lee  Mcintosh.  But  she 
lad  never  done  anything  to  Jerry  that 
merited  the  severe  punishment  she  was 
bout  to  receive.  Illogically  enough, 
the  injuring  of  someone  by  coincidence 
and  circumstance  seemed  even  more 

fair  than  when  premeditation  was 
involved. 

Jerry  could  readily  imagine  the 
whispering  campaign  that  would  be 
launched  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
be  had  stayed  on  Jerrilee  Key  all  night 
with  his  executive  officer's  wife. 

.  And  my  dear,  he  was  naive 
enough  to  think  that  people  would 
wallow  that  ridiculous  story  about 
their  chance  meeting  and  the  un- 
planned picnic  and  the  motor  breaking 
down.  Isn't  it  too  utterly  fabulous'7" 
Jerry   could  hear-  them  now — at  Offi- 

rs  Wives"  Club  luncheons,  at  the 
Tnursday -evening  bingo  games,  at  the 

turday-night  dances. 

Lee   had   started   to   weep   quietly 

ere,    at    last,    was    something    that 
red  her  looks.    It  was  almost  a  re- 

f.    "I  don't  give  a  darn  about  my- 

lf,"  she  sniffed.    "I  play  games.    I 

robably  deserve  what  they'll  say  about 

But  it's  not  fair  to  George,  because 
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he'll  think  it  has  damaged  his  career 
even  it  it  hasn't  Of  course  it's  not  fail 
to  you,  either,  but  it  doesn't  mean  so 
much  to  you.  You're  not  the  waj  a 
regular    is    about    the    Navy — 1    mean 

George.  Oh.  poor  George!" 

Jem  went  forward  .w^\  sat  beside 
her  on  the  middle  thwart  She  did  not 
look  at  him.  though  shevhad  to  nunc 
OV«  to  make  room.  Her  face  was 
hidden  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  shak- 
ing with  sobs. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  and  held 
her  tight  against  him.  I  he  gesture  w.is 
spontaneous  and  impersonal,  like  that 
ot  a  friend.  And  in  this  moment  Jcnv 
Suddenly  did  feel  a  real  affection  and 
sympathy  for  the  girl.  The  other  thing 
seemed  gone,  not  even  to  be  revived  by 
the  touch  ot  her  body.  "Take  it  easy, 
kid."  he  said. 

"lake  it  easy!"  she  echoed.  "1 
haven't  even  got  a  handkerchief!"  She 
whipped   the   towel    from   around   her 


"You  whistled.  I  stopped.  Well,  what  now?" 

COIUER'S  MIKE  1.  GLYNN 


head  and  tore  a  piece  off  it  and  dried 
her  eyes  and  blew  her  nose.  "Jerry," 
she  said,  not  crying  any  more,  "the 
cruelest  punishment  of  all  is  when  you 
make  someone  close  to  you  suffer,  isn't 
it?  Well,  it  looks  as  if  I'm  going  to  be 
punished,  by  hurting  George,  for  not 
pulling  a  little  more  of  the  load.  I 
bought  it,  and  I've  got  it,  and  I  hope 
I'm  satisfied." 

"You  bought  it?"  Jerry  said.  "What 
about  me?  I've  been  a  bigger  stinker 
around  home  than  anybody.  And 
who's  going  to  get  most  of  my  punish- 
ment?   Marcia.  that's  who." 

"Jerry!"  Lee  said.  "Go  yank  that 
blasted  motor  again." 

"It  won't  do  any  good,"  he  said. 

"We've  confessed,"  she  said.  "We're 
sorry.  Sometimes  there's  forgiveness." 
Jerry  started  aft.  "Oh,  don't  bother, 
darling.  Pardon  me  if  I  sound  like  a 
drooling  idiot.  It  so  happens  that  I  am 
a  drooling  idiot." 

Jerry  gave  the  lanyard  a  halfhearted 
pull.  The  engine  roared  into  action.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  anchor,  the  boat 
might  have  run  ashore  before  he  recov- 
ered his  wits. 

Behind  his  back  he  could  hear 
Lee  yelling.  He  couldn't  get  it  all, 
but  the  last  words  were.  "Better  brace 
yourself.  This  time  I'm  going  to  kiss 
you!"  .  .  . 

Jerry  dropped  Lee  off  at  the  Aero- 
palms  dock,  where  her  car  was  parked, 


and  then  raced  on  into  Garrison  Bight. 
meeting  several  charter  boats  on  thou 
waj  out  lor  the  day's  Ashing  Never 
had  the  U.S.S.  Ike's  motoi  sounded 
sweeter  01.  it  seemed,  run  taster.  He 
did  not  bother  to  beach  the  boat,  but 
dropped  anchor  and  waded  quicklv 
ashore  through  the  mud. 

Jerry,  Jr.,  was  on  the  living-room 
couch,  with  crushed  banana  liberally 
smeared  on  his  lace.  He  had  the  Sun- 
da},  paper  strewn  around  the  room  and 
was  poring  over  the  comic  section 

"How'd  you  get  hold  oi  the  paper.1'' 
his  father  inquired,  puzzled.  "YOUJ 
mother  give  it  to  you?" 

"Nope,"  he  said  proudly.  "I  went 
out  and  got  it  oil  the  steps.  And  1  was 
hungry,  so  1  had  a  banana.  Read  me 
the  funnies.  Daddy." 

"Sure,  sure,"  Jerry  said  absently.  "In 

a  couple  of  minutes."   Had  Marcia  got 

worried  and  gone  to  look  for  him?  Had 

she  somehow  found  out  whom  he  was 

with— and  gone,  period.' 

"Where's  your  mother?"  he 
asked  the  boy. 

"Oh,  her,"  said  Jerry,  Jr. 
"She's  still  asleep." 

Still  asleep!  Jerry  glanced 
through  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchenette.  The  clock  on 
the  wall  said  ten  thirty-five. 
Good  gosh,  he'd  been  gone 
only  about  three  hours  and  a 
half!  It  seemed  a  lifetime.  And 
it  was,  in  a  sense. 

MARCIA  lay  exactly  as  he 
had  left  her.  But  she 
wasn't  snoring,  and  there  was 
a  faint  smile  on  her  lips.  She 
looked  rested  and  astonish- 
ingly innocent.  At  the  sound 
of  Jerry's  footsteps,  she  recited 
another  string  of  Russian 
names,  and  then  said  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice,  "Kiss  me,  Jerry." 
He  could  tell  she  was  still 
asleep,  but  he  was  about  to 
bend  over  and  kiss  her  anyway 
when  a  thought  struck  him. 
He  went  to  the  living  room 
and  picked  up  the  phone.  In 
a  moment.  Lee  answered. 
Jerry  said,  "Is  this  the  Perez 
Funeral  Home?  Well,  fellows,  you  don't 
have  to  send  for  that  corpse  after  all, 
thanks.  Matter  of  fact,  the  executioner 
is  still  in  the  sack."  He  looked  around 
at  his  son.  ready  to  tell  him  he  was  jok- 
ing. But  Jerry,  Jr.,  was  engrossed  in 
the  comics  again. 

Lee  said  weakly,  "I  found  a  note 
from  George;  George  Olson  is  sick." 
"You  mean — ?" 

"I  mean  they  woke  up  George — my 
George — just  after  I  left.  How  they 
did  it,  I'll  never  know.  Anyway,  he  had 
to  struggle  down  and  take  the  duty  for 
Olson.  He  thinks  I  spent  the  night  at 
Elsie  Hamer's.  And — and  Jerry!"  She 
sobbed.  "He  said  he  was  sorry  about 
the  fight  last  night." 

"Do  tell."  Jerry  said.  "So  how  would 
you  like  to  celebrate  with  a  nice  quiet 
picnic  in  the  boat?  It's  a  lovely  day 
for  it."  He  snatched  the  telephone  away 
from  his  ear  in  time  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pected noisy  reaction.  "Well,  come  on 
over  and  have  breakfast  or  something," 
he  said.  "We  can  give  Marcia  a  rough 
outline  of  our  adventures,  and  you  can 
help  insulate  us  from  our  neighbors." 
Silence.  Jerry  thought  he  could  hear 
Lee  breathing.  At  length  she  said, 
"Okay — after  I  drive  down  to  the  Prin- 
gle  and  forgive  George.  I'll  be  over." 
"Which  George  is  that?"  Jerry  teased. 
"You  know  perfectly  well  there's 
only  one,"  Lee  said. 

—COLIN  G.  JAMESON 
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world's  finest 
hairdressing 


>uave 


in  handsome 
squeeze  flask 

costs  only  a  dollar. 

You'll  never  go  back  to  ordinary 
hairdressings  once  you  try  SUAVE*  in 
this  handy,  unbreakable  squeeze  flask. 
Greaseless,  of  course. ..SUAVE  can't  stain 
hatbands.  Insures  natural  good  grooming 
all  day.  Use  only  a  few  drops... it  goes 
much  further  and  costs  no  more  to  use. 

In  alligator-grained  squeeze  flask  <t"| 
Trial  size  60c      _L 


The  most  American  of  all  foods,  the  bean  provides  a  wealth  of  hearty 

dishes— as  varied  in  looks  and  taste  as  the  rich  heritage  we  share 

from  many  nations.  Here  and  on  the  next  pages  you'll  find  a  sampling 

of  famous,  favorite  bean  recipes  of  yesterday  and  today 


BEANS,  U.S.A. 

By  HELEN  EVANS  BROWN  and  JAMES  A.  BEARD 
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Miss  Beecher's  succotash 


Slack  beans  and 


THE  bean  has  brought  more  comfort  to  the  hungry  and  pleasure  to  the 
greedy  than  almost  any  food  known  to  man.  Its  histor\  is  a  venerable 
and  varied  one.  The  prehistoric  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the  cliff 
houses  of  the  American  Southwest,  the  writings  of  early  Greeks,  Romans, 
Chinese,  Hebrews  and  of  the  first  American  explorers,  the  graves  of 
Egyptians  and  Peruvians,  all  testify  to  the  ages-old  existence  and  importance 
of  the  bean.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  silly  superstitions  and  of  ribald 
jokes,  has  been  credited  with  the  power  of  evil  and  of  good,  has  had  its  use 
in  politics,  in  gaming,  in  sorcery  and  in  medicine.  Yet,  because  of  its  very 
commonness,  the  bean  is  often  lightly  dismissed. 

To  extol  the  virtues  of  the  bean  is  to  praise  not  one  dish  but  scores  of 
them.  There  is  the  salubrious  bean  soup  of  the  United  States  Senate,  savory 
with  the  goodness  of  a  ham  bone;  and  the  sweet  juicy  tenderness  of  the  Bos- 
ton baked  bean,  with  its  shiny  brown  nuggets  of  succulent  salt  pork;  there  is 
the  hopping  John  of  the  South,  its  flaky  white  rice  combining  happily  with 
buttery  black-eyed  beans — a  dish  traditionally  sure  to  bring  good  luck  to 
the  partaker. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  either  is  the  delectably  smooth  black-bean  soup  with 
its  fragrant  slice  of  lemon — a  dish  claimed  by  Connecticut,  the  Carolinas, 
Philadelphia  and  who  knows  what  other  regions?  There  is  the  thick  and 
flavorsome  Brunswick  stew,  beloved  by  all  the  South;  and  the  hearty  and 
heavenly  concoction  of  Kentucky,  the  burgoo.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the 
highly  seasoned  choice  of  Texas,  chili  con  carne;  or  the  rightly  famous  red 
beans  and  rice  of  old  New  Orleans;  or  the  unbeatable  chuck-wagon  beans 
of  the  rugged  West.  All  these  bean  dishes  we  must  laud,  plus  dozens  of 
others  that  have  been  brought  here  from  other  countries  and  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  part  of  our  American  cuisine. 

When  we  say  "beans,"  we  speak  of  the  kidney  beans — the  family  to  which 
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Pork  and  beans  with  apple 
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most  of  our  everyday  beans  belong — or  of  the  Lima  bean  or  of  the  black- 
eyed  bean.  The  soybean,  known  in  China  since  at  least  2838  B.C.;  the  mung 
bean,  from  which  bean  sprouts  are  germinated;  and  the  broad  bean  are 
looked  upon  as  foreign  fare,  though  they  are  both  important  from  a  culinary 
point  of  view. 

The  kidney  bean,  in  its  many  sizes  and  colors,  is  the  bean  that  early  col- 
onists found  here.  Its  wild  ancestor  is  unknown,  but  many  varieties  were 
cultivated  by  the  Incas,  the  Mayas  and  the  Aztecs,  as  well  as  by  our  North 
American  Indians.  Kidney  beans  now  commonly  used  include  the  white 
pea  or  navy  bean,  the  larger  white  great  northern  bean,  the  pink,  red  and 
pinto  bean,  and  the  black  or  turtle  bean.  Also  popular  are  the  black-eyed 
bean  (often  called  the  black-eyed  pea),  and  the  Lima  bean  (called  "butter 
bean"  in  the  South;  it  was  found  in  Peru  and  named  after  the  capital). 

The  great  Lima  bean  industry  in  California  began  when  a  clipper  ship 
captain,  sailing  into  Carpinteria  for  hides,  served  some  of  the  succulent 
beans  to  a  Ventura  rancher.  Today  California  grows  75,000  tons  of  Lima 
beans  annually,  including  both  large  and  small  white  ones  and  the  calico 
Limas.  The  latter  (known  as  "speckled  butter  beans"  in  the  South)  are 
imposing  affairs,  mottled  with  a  gorgeous  purple. 

Another  legume  that  perhaps  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  garbanzo, 
or  ceci,  also  known  as  the  Spanish  bean.  It  is  delicious  served  vinaigrette, 
as  an  appetizer,  or  in  a  casserole  well  laced  with  garlic. 

But  think  of  beans  and  most  Americans  think  first  of  Boston,  "land  of 
the  bean  and  the  cod,"  for  the  Boston  baked  bean  will  probably  always  be 
the  most  famous  of  American  bean  dishes,  though  some  of  us  may  not  agree 
that  it  is  the  best.  The  bean  was  a  godsend  to  the  hard-working  and  pious 
colonists.  The  Indians  showed  them  how  to  plant  and  gTow  them,  and  how 
to  bury  them  in  a  clay  pot  in  the  ground,  first  covering  them  with  hot  ashes. 
Later,  as  more  modern  equipment  was  acquired,  the  Yankee  housewife 
cooked  her  beans  in  a  brick  oven  in  the  fireplace,  using  a  fat-bellied  pot  with 
a  small  covered  opening.  That  very  same  type  of  pot  is  used  today,  and  the 
sight  of  its  bulging  sides  with  rivulets  of  bronze  sirup  running  down  them 
and  the  fragrance  of  beans,  molasses  and  browning  pork  will  still  set  most 
New  Englanders  to  drooling.  Recently  some  of  these  bean  pots  have  been 
wired  to  heat  electrically  for  convenience. 

In  the  old  days  these  beans  were  baked  every  Saturday  and  saw  the  fam- 
ily through  the  Sabbath.  The  beans  were  usually  served  Saturday  night, 
with  Boston  brown  bread  and  coleslaw,  and  appeared  again  on  the  break- 
fast table,  sometimes  accompanied  by  codfish  cakes.  Very  often  they  were 
Sunday-night  supper,  too.  Still,  the  true  Yankee  never  wearied  of  them. 

When  Boston  baked  beans  first  were  sweetened  is  not  quite  clear.  Some 
say  that  the  original  way  was  to  use  maple  sirup  for  a  sweet  touch,  and  that 
the  use  of  molasses  did  not  begin  until  the  colonists  began  trading  with  the 
West  Indies. 

The  earliest  Boston  cookbook  in  our  possession  containing  a  baked-bean 
recipe,  Mrs.  Cornelius'  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend,  published  in  1860, 
merely  adds  at  the  end  of  her  recipe:  "Many  persons  think  it  is  a  decided 
improvement  to  put  in  a  large  spoonful  or  two  of  molasses." 

The  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Boston  Cook  Book,  in  1884,  calls  for  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  molasses  to  a  quart  of  beans — to  our  palates  a  more 
reasonable  proportion  of  sweetening  than  some  present-day  recipes  that  call 
for  four  times  that  amount.  Here  is  an  adaptation  of  her  recipe  that  we  like : 

Boston  Baked  Beans — Soak  a  pound  of  pea  beans  overnight  in  water  to 
cover.  Next  day  add  more  water  and  cook  until  a  couple  of  beans  when 
blown  upon  will  split  their  skins.  (This  takes  about  40  minutes.)  Cut  in  half 
a  pound,  or  even  larger  piece,  of  salt  pork  and  score  the  skin.  Put  one  half 
in  the  bottom  of  the  capacious  bean  pot,  add  the  beans,  bury  the  second 
piece  of  pork  under  the  top  layer  of  beans.  Mix  a  teaspoon  of  salt  with  'A 
cup  molasses,  and  pour  on  the  beans,  adding  enough  boiling  water  to  come 
to  the  top  of  the  beans.  Cover  and  bake  8  hours  at  300°,  adding  water  as 
needed.  Uncover  during  the  last  hour  of  baking  so  the  rind  will  become 
gorgeously  brown  and  crisp.  Makes  6  servings. 

ANOTHER  FAMOUS  Yankee  bean  dish  was  succotash.  How  long  beans 
and  corn  have  been  wed  is  anybody's  guess.  We  do  know  that  ancient  Peru- 
vian figures  held  beans  in  one  hand,  corn  in  the  other;  and  that  a  Narragan- 
sett  Indian  legend  said  that  a  crow  flew  into  New  England  from  Indian 
heaven,  bearing  a  bean  in  one  ear,  a  grain  of  corn  in  the  other.  This,  said 
the  Indians,  was  the  beginning  of  their  crops,  and  subsequently  of  sauque- 
tash  or  m'skiwatash.  Early  settlers  said  the  dish,  as  made  by  the  Indians  was 
"beyond  comparison  delicious."  And  here's  an  1846  recipe  for  succatosh, 
(sic)  from  Miss  Beecher's  Receipt  Book  (Miss  Beecher  being  the  sister  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe) . 

Miss  Beecher's  Succatosh — "If  you  wish  to  make  succatosh,  boil  the  beans 
for  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  water,  a  little  salt.  Meantime  cutting 


oil  the  corn  and  throwing  the  cobs  with  the  beans.  Take  care  not  to  cut  too 
close  to  the  cob  as  it  imparts  a  bad  taste.  When  the  beans  have  boiled,  take 
mil  the  cobs  and  add  the  corn  and  let  the  whole  boil  from  15  to  20  minutes 
for  young  corn  and  longer  for  older  corn.  Make  the  proportions  two  thirds 
corn  and  one  third  beans.  When  you  have  a  mess  amounting  to  2  quarts  of 
corn  and  1  quart  of  beans,  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  wet  it  into  a  thin 
paste  and  stir  it  into  the  succatosh  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes.  Then  lay 
some  butter  in  a  dish,  lake  it  up  into  it  and  add  more  salt  if  need  be."  Makes 
about  12  servings. 

Bean  soup,  too,  has  a  long  national  tradition.  A  Civil  War  marching  song, 
for  example,  went:  "Hay  foot,  straw  foot,  belly  full  of  bean  soup."  The  soup 
was  a  thick  one  with  added  meat,  when  and  if  it  was  available.  Probably  the 
most  famous  American  bean  soup  is  the  one  which  has  been  served  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  United  States  Senate  Restaurant  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  is  said  that  a  Minnesota  senator,  who  was  extremely  partial  to  bean  soup, 
first  gave  the  old  Scandinavian  recipe  to  the  chef.  At  any  rate  the  soup  is  a 
daily  item  on  the  menu,  is  a  favorite  with  the  senators,  and  it  has  been  said 
to  have  a  mellowing  effect  on  them.  There  are  several  versions  of  it,  but 
none  vary  greatly. 

The  Senate  Bean  Soup— Wash  a  pound  (or  about  2l/i  cups)  of  dried 
navy,  pea  or  great  northern  beans,  and  put  them  to  cook  in  2  quarts  of 
water.  Add  about  a  pound  of  ham  hock  and  cook  for  2  hours.  Chop  a 
medium-sized  onion  and  brown  it  lightly  in  XA  cup  of  butter  and  add  to  the 
beans,  cooking  until  beans  are  tender.  Water  may  have  to  be  added  to  the 
beans.  Crush  the  beans  slightly  and  cut  the  meat  in  pieces  and  season  with 
salt  and  fresh-ground  pepper  just  before  serving.  Serves  6  to  8  persons. 

THERE'S  NO  END  to  the  versatility  of  the  bean:  main  dish,  soup,  salad; 
economical  family  meal,  rich-tasting  party  fare — all  are  possible.  Here's 
a  sampling  of  recipes  which  emphasize  the  bean's  infinite  variety: 

Black  Beans  and  Rice — Soak  a  pound  of  black  beans  overnight  in  2  quarts 
of  water.  Cook  with  Vi  pound  of  ham  cut  in  pieces,  or  a  ham  bone.  Mince 
2  large  cloves  of  garlic,  chop  2  large  onions,  and  cook  until  wilted  in  a  cup 
of  olive  oil.  Add  to  the  beans,  along  with  a  bay  leaf,  and  cook  until  the 
beans  are  tender  and  the  liquid  absorbed.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
little  vinegar  to  taste.  Serve  over  flaky  steamed  white  rice.  Accompany  this 
dish  with  a  bowl  of  finely  chopped  onions  and  cruets  of  olive  oil  and  wine 
vinegar,  that  each  guest  may  season  to  his  own  taste.  Makes  6  servings. 

Black  Beans  Vinaigrette — We  choose  black  beans  for  this  dish  because  of 
their  theatrical  appearance.  However,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  any  cook 
who  prefers  white,  red,  pink,  pinto,  Lima  or  garbanzos  for  this  lovely  sum- 
mer salad.  Cook  beans  tender,  drain,  salt  and  cool.  For  each  pound  make  a 
vinaigrette  sauce  of  1 V2  cups  of  olive  oil,  V2  cup  of  wine  vinegar,  V*  cup 
each  of  capers,  chopped  green  onions,  chopped  green  olives,  chopped  red 
pepper,  and  parsley,  and  salt  and  fresh-ground  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  over 
the  beans,  mix  lightly,  and  chill  before  serving.   Makes  4  servings. 

California  Cassoulet— This  dish  may  be  made  with  white  beans,  such  as 
great  northern,  or  pea  beans  or  with  California's  famous  dried  Limas.  The 
meats  too  may  be  many  and  varied  or  may  be  but  a  simple  combination  of 
mutton  and  sausage,  or  ham  and  veal.  For  a  large  (2  or  3  quart)  casserole 
— and  you'll  want  a  large  one,  for  this  is  party  fare — soak  1  pound  of  the 
above-mentioned  beans  overnight.  Next  day  simmer  them  for  15  minutes 
with  an  herb  bouquet  consisting  of  some  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  a  rib  of  celery 
and  a  sprig  of  thyme.  Discard  herb  bouquet.  Drain  beans  and  save  liquid. 
Brown  1  pound  of  small  pork  sausages,  and  in  their  fat  cook  1 V2  medium- 
sized  onions,  chopped,  and  a  finely  minced  clove  of  garlic.  Or  if  you  are 
using  pork,  bacon  or  ham  instead  of  the  sausage,  use  those  drippings,  or  use 
butter  or  the  fat  from  chicken  or  goose.  Combine  the  meat  you've  chosen, 
cut  in  sizable  chunks,  with  the  onions  and  the  beans,  and  put  a  layer  in  cas- 
serole. Cover  with  a  layer  of  other  cooked  meat  in  slices  and  then  with 
more  beans.  (The  cooked  meat  may  be  lamb,  mutton,  goose,  duck,  turkey, 
veal,  pork  chops,  venison,  game  birds,  pigs'  feet,  ham — almost  anything 
goes.  You'll  want  1  pound  of  it  or  more,  depending  upon  how  lavish  you're 
feeling.)  Continue  with  another  layer  of  beans,  and  then  more  meat,  and  so 
on  to  the  top.  Pour  over  the  beans  a  mixture  of  1  cup  of  white  wine  and  Vi 
cup  of  tomato  puree  and  add  enough  bean  liquid  to  come  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  beans.  Taste  for  seasoning  and  add  salt  if  necessary.  Now  mix  to- 
gether I  cup  of  dried  crumbs,  V2  cup  of  melted  butter  in  which  a  crushed 
clove  of  garlic  has  previously  reposed  and  V2  cup  of  finely  minced  parsley. 
Spread  this  over  the  top  of  the  mixture.  Bake  at  350°  until  the  beans  are 
tender.  Serves  6  to  9  persons  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  guests  and 
on  the  rest  of  the  menu.  Actually,  little  else  is  needed:  a  salad  of  greens, 
some  crusty  French  bread  and  sweet  butter,  a  good  full  red  or  white  wine, 
some  fruit  and  cheese  for  dessert.  .    . 
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Symbol  of  thrift  for  centuries,  beans 
can  be  transformed  into  soups 
casseroles  and  salads  that  are  easy  for  the 
beginner,  yet  worthy  of  the  epicure 


The  versatile  bean  gives  us  such  diverse  dishes  as  chili  con  came,  traditional  bean  soup  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  chilled  beans  vinaigrette  and  California  Cassoulet 


h 
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And  let's  not  forget  canned  beans.  A  quick  version  of  almost  any  one  of 
these  recipes  can  be  made  from  one  or  another  of  the  various  kinds  of 
canned  dried  beans:  baked  beans,  pork  and  beans  with  or  without  tomato 
sauce,  dried  Limas.  kidney  beans,  garhanzos  and  black-eyed  beans.  Bruns- 
wick stew,  burgoo  and  hopping  John  can  all  be  made  speedily  when  cans 
come  into  play.  A  very  reasonable  facsimile  of  frijoles  refritos  is  made  by 
whirling  a  can  or  two  of  red  kidney  beans  in  a  blender,  then  frying  them  in  a 
large  amount  of  bacon  fat  or  lard.  Or  canned  baked  beans  with  tomato 
sauce,  simmered  with  chopped  onion,  seasoned  with  rosemary,  garlic  and 
bay,  and  laced  with  cognac,  will  make  cognac  beans  only  a  food  snob  would 
reject.  And  cowboy  beans  are  a  cinch  when  made  by  adding  chili  powder 
to  beans  with  tomato  sauce. 

Bean  Salad — Particularly  good  when  served  with  meats  from  the  charcoal 
grill:  For  each  can  of  red  kidney  beans  add  2  tablespoons  of  minced  onion. 
1 2  cucumber,  diced.  Vx  cup  of  diced  celery,  and  a  large  tomato,  peeled  and 
cut  in  small  pieces,  and  drained  of  the  juicy  pulp.  Add  salt  to  taste  and  a 
hint  of  curry  powder,  then  fold  in  Vi  cup  of  mayonnaise.  Serve  cold  on  let- 
tuce leaves.   Makes  4  servings. 

Park  and  Beans  ivilh  Apple — Popular  for  Sunday-night  supper,  this  cas- 
serole is  made  with  canned  pork  and  beans.  Arrange  in  layers  3  one-pound 
cans  of  baked  beans,  2  apples  not  peeled  but  cored  and  sliced  Vi  inch  thick. 
1 2  pound  of  thinly  sliced  pork  tenderloin,  and  2  onions,  sliced  thin.  Cover 
the  top  with  4  slices  of  bacon,  cover  and  cook  in  a  350°  oven  for  1  Va  hours, 
adding  Va  cup  of  sherry  wine  toward  the  end  of  the  cooking.  Makes  6  to  8 
servings. 

Beans  and  Cheese  Casserole — One  of  the  easiest  and  most  popular  of 
bean  dishes  is  made  b\  satlteing  a  medium  onion,  chopped,  in  3  tablespoons 
of  bacon  fat.    Combine  with  2  one-pound  cans  of  baked  pork  anil  beans.  (S 
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slices  of  chopped  and  cooked  bacon  (that's  where  you  got  your  bacon  fat), 
and  topped  with  a  cup  of  grated  cheese.  It  is  then  allowed  a  half-hour  so- 
journ in  a  medium  (350°)  oven,  and  served  with  coleslaw  and  corn-bread 
sticks.   Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Bean  Lunch — Heat  a  can  of  your  favorite  beans  with  Vi  cup  of  diced 
cheese  until  the  cheese  melts.  Serve  on  toast  and  top  each  serving  with  a 
couple  of  slices  of  crisp  bacon. 

Chili  eon  Came — Simmer  a  pound  of  Mexican  pink  beans  in  water  to 
cover,  with  Vi  inch  more,  until  they  are  not  quite  cooked  (check  often  and 
add  water  as  needed:  beans  will  absorb  water  as  they  simmer).  Cut  Va  pound 
of  salt  pork  into  small  pieces  and  cook  crisp  in  a  large  iron  skillet  or  Dutch 
oven.  Add  3  cloves  of  finely  minced  garlic  and  2  large  onions,  chopped. 
When  wilted  add  a  pound  each  of  diced  pork  and  beef  (shoulder  cuts,  in 
both  cases,  are  good),  Vi  teaspoon  of  oregano,  a  healthy  pinch  of  ground 
cumin.  2  cups  of  tomato  puree,  and  3  tablespoons  (or  to  taste)  of  chili  pow- 
der. Salt  and  pepper,  also  to  taste,  and  add  the  beans.  Simmer  lor  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Taste  and  correct  the  seasoning.  Old-fashioned  soda  crackers 
and  beer  with  this,  please.    Makes  6  to  8  servings. 

AND  FINALLY,  here  are  a  few  quick  ideas  for  transforming  canned  baked 
beans  into  company  fare: 

•  Add  cognac  or  rum  in  judicious  amounts,  along  with  a  little  butter  and  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Serve  sprinkled  with  minced  parsley. 

•  Cook  chopped  onions  in  white  wine  or  apple  cider  until  the  liquid  is  ab- 
sorbed.   Mix  with  beans  and  serve  with  lamb  chops. 

•  Brown  a  chopped  carrot  and  a  chopped  onion  in  bacon  fat.  Add  Vz 
cup  of  red  wine,  reduce  one  half  and  combine  with  a  large  can  of  baked 
beans.  Add  2  tablespoons  each  of  butter  and  minced  parsley.  Serve  with 
spareribs.  thi  end 
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Mothers! 
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Wonderful  Mew 
RrsfAidforChildrehS 
Skin  Injuries! 

Unlike  iodine  and  other  harsh  liquid  anti- 
septics which  may  sting  and  actually  burn 
delicate  tissues— new  Unguentine  works 
these  four  ways: 

1.  Relieves  pain  fast! 

2.  Provides  long-lasting  protection 
against  infection! 

3.  Promotes  healing! 

4.  Prevents  gauze  from  sticking 
to  the  injury! 

For  scrapes  and  burns — helps  ease  the  pain ! 
Soothe  on — no  sting!  Wash  off — no  stain! 


**T|. 


A  Norwich  Product 


New  Improved 


UNGUENTINE 

with  DIANESTOL 

the  miracle  pain -reliever 


sweater 

the  pick  of  the  flock 

Always  the  fashion  in  sweaters  that  says 
"QUALITY"  .  .  .  always  the  color  selection 
and  fine  yarns  that  give  you  luxurious 
economy.  At  most  good  men's  shops.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  stock,  write  Lamb 
Knit  Goods  Co.,  Colon,  Mich. 


for  buunen  or  pleasure 
you'll  a/ways  fit 
with  IAMB  KNIT 


LAMB  KNIT  GOODS   CO. 

Colon,    Michigan 


"BELLY    IT    IN!" 

continued  from  page  33 
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Going  at  seven  miles  a  minute,  two  miles  high, 
Durkee  flew  with  one  hand — and  held  his  smashed 
leg  with  the  other,  trying  to  keep  himself  alive 


Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (above)  went  to 
Durkee,  gold  Airmanship  trophy  to  Browning 


another.  Theirs  was  one  of  the  great 
peacetime  exploits  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  of  a  pattern  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Doolittles  and  the  Jabaras,  the  Co- 
lin Kellys  and  the  Richard  Bongs.  And 
the  Air  Force  has  made  due  and  official 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact. 

CAPTAIN  RICHARD  T.  DURKEE, 

of  Newport  Beach,  California,  a  trim, 
boyish-looking  flier  of  thirty  with  the 
inevitable  crew  cut.  arose  early  that 
morning.  He  was  marked  down  for  one 
of  the  day's  first  missions. 

He  and  his  wife,  Bunny,  and  their 
three  children  had  a  home  in  the  little 
town  of  Goodyear,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Luke.  By  six  thirty  he  had  left  the 
house,  quietly  so  as  not  to  wake  his 
family,  and  by  seven  o'clock  he  was  at 
the  base,  ready  to  brief  his  flight.  Dur- 
kee was  an  old  hand  at  jets — in  fact,  at 
flying  in  general.  He  had  gone  into  the 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II,  fought 
in  Korea  and  racked  up  2,400  hours 
in  the  air. 

His  assignment  that  morning  was  to 
fly  as  instructor  on  an  air-to-air  gun- 
nery mission.  His  flight,  consisting  of 
three  students  and  himself  as  leader,  in 
subsonic  F-84s,  was  to  rendezvous  with 
the  tow  plane  70  miles  southwest  of 
Luke.  They  were  to  make  a  stipulated 
number  of  firing  passes  on  the  moving 
target,  at  about  500  miles  per  hour,  and 
then  fly  home.  Durkee's  call  sign  in  the 
air  was  Alpine.  He  was  Alpine  Leader. 
His  students  were  Alpine  2,  3  and  4. 

All  three  of  the  students  were  stran- 
gers to  Durkee.  He  had  never  flown 
with  them.  And  all  three  were  foreign- 
ers, stationed  temporarily  at  Luke  un- 
der what  is  known  as  MDAP.  This  is 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, by  which  Uncle  Sam  helps  to 
beef  up  our  smaller  and  weaker  allies 
by  training  their  fliers  at  various  Air 
Force  bases. 

At  about  7:40  a.m.  the  flight  took 
off,  sweeping  down  the  runway  and 
then  lifting  gently  skyward  in  the  furi- 
ous miasma  of  sound  that  four  jets 
make  under  full  power. 

A  few  minutes  earlier,  another  flight 
of  F-84s  had  taken  off  from  Luke. 
It  also  consisted  of  three  students — 
Americans  in  this  case — with  a  veteran 
pilot  as  leader.  He  was  First  Lieuten- 
ant Howard  J.  Browning,  of  Pickton, 
Texas,  a  pleasant,  outgoing,  round- 
faced  man  of  thirty,  with  slightly  thin- 
ning hair  and  a  pure  Texas  twang.  He 
had  joined  the  Air  Force  in  1951,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  and  their 
two  children  lived  in  a  small  house  on 
the  base. 

Browning  and  Durkee  were  not  ac- 
quainted. But  Browning,  like  Durkee, 
had  fought  in  Korea  and  had  many 
hours  in  the  air.  His  mission  that  morn- 
ing was  to  lead  his  flight  on  a  low-level 
strafing  of  the  "tactical  range."    This 


was  a  large  section  of  desert  littered 
with  old  trucks,  tanks  and  cars,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  simulate  a  battlefield. 

Browning's  call  sign  was  Bluebird. 

At  about  7:55  a.m.  Durkee's  flight 
rendezvoused  with  the  tow  plane.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  as  blue  and  bright 
and  washed-looking  as  only  a  desert 
sky  can  be  on  a  day  in  late  spring.  The 
desert,  as  seen  from  that  altitude,  is  a 
light  chocolate  sea.  Here  and  there  rise 
dumpy,  rock-encrusted  mountains  that 
seem  like  darker  blobs  of  chocolate 
floating  half  immersed  upon  the  sea's 
surface.  It  is  a  vast  and  forbidding 
expanse  of  desolation,  without  human 
life  and  without  mercy  for  any  human 
life  which  might  be  inadvertently  cast 
upon  it. 

Durkee  checked  in  with  the  tow 
plane:  "Alpine  Leader  to  tow  ship. 
We're  ready  to  fire." 

The  tow  pilot  called,  "Roger,  ready," 
and  Durkee  led  his  students  in  a 
screaming,  wrenching  climb  to  their 
"perch"  position,  a  mile  up  and  a  mile 
out  from  the  tow  target. 

In  the  training  of  jet-fighter  pilots, 
air-to-air  gunnery  maneuvers,  like  all 
other  maneuvers,  are  planned  and  syn- 
chronized to  the  last  ultrafine  detail,  to 
prevent  mishaps.  Jets  firing  on  a  tow 
target  may  appear,  from  a  distance,  to 
be  dancing,  tumbling  and  pirouetting 
haphazardly  through  the  sky.  But  it's 
all  meticulously  prearranged.  The  in- 
tervals between  each  plane  are  pre- 
scribed, and  so  is  the  exact  position  of 
each  pilot,  at  every  split  second.  Dis- 
cipline is  of  the  essence,  and  safety, 
with  the  Air  Force,  is  a  fetish. 

When  a  pilot  flips  down  to  start  his 
dive  on  the  target,  in  a  great,  flashing 
sweep  toward  the  earth,  he  calls,  "Al- 
pine Leader  in."  (Or  "Alpine  2,  3  or  4 
in,"  as  the  case  may  be.)  As  soon  as 
he  gets  off  his  burst  of  machine-gun 
fire,  and  as  his  jet  is  whipping  past  the 
tow  plane  and  just  beneath  it,  he  calls, 
"Alpine  Leader  off."  At  all  times  each 
pilot  must  have  the  other  three  planes 
clearly  in  view. 

The  first  pass  which  Durkee's  flight 
made  at  the  target  was  a  dry  run.  He 
observed  that  No.  2,  behind  him,  was 
a  little  close,  but  not  dangerously  so. 
He  decided  to  let  it  ride  for  two  or 
three  passes.  If  the  man  didn't  open 
the  gap  by  then,  he'd  speak  to  him. 

They  made  their  first  firing  pass.' 
Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happened. 
They  made  their  second  pass.  Nothing 
happened. 

On  the  third  pass  it  happened. 

Riding  too  close  behind  Durkee,  the 
No.  2  man  allowed  his  leader  to  slip  out 
of  sight  below  his  nose.  As  he  plum- 
meted toward  the  target,  his  finger  hov- 
ering over  the  gun  button,  he  saw  a 
plane  ahead  of  him  clear  the  target  and 
arch  back  up  toward  the  "perch."  He 
thought  it  was  Durkee.  Actually  it  was 


No.  4,  ahead  of  Durkee.  He  thought 
he  heard  Durkee  calling  "Out."  What 
he  heard  was  No.  4  calling  "Out." 

Then,  as  the  target  swung  into  his 
sights,  No.  2  squeezed  the  trigger.  His 
burst  went  wide.  But  at  that  moment 
Durkee's  plane  skimmed  out  from  be- 
neath him,  dead  ahead,  directly  in  his 
line  of  fire. 

With  instantaneous,  horrifying  real- 
ization of  what  was  happening,  the  stu- 
dent released  his  gun  button.  It  was  too 
late.  Ten  bullets  had  left  his  machine 
guns.  Five  of  them  hit  Durkee's  jet, 
and  two  of  the  five  did  vital  damage. 

One  plowed  into  the  gun-deck  com- 
partment in  front  of  the  cockpit.  It 
severed  an  oxygen  line,  causing  an  ex- 
plosion and  short-lived  fire  which 
knocked  the  air-speed  indicator  out  of 
commission.  The  other  smashed  into 
the  cockpit  and  struck  and  activated  the 
canopy  ejection  mechanism.  The  can- 
opy blew  off. 

Then  the  ricocheting  bullet  ripped 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  pilot's  right 
leg.  It  raked  away  a  pound  or  two  of 
flesh  from  mid-thigh  to  upper  calf,  tear- 
ing out  whole  chunks  of  muscle  and 
nerve  and  leaving  a  hideous  wound 
about  1 2  inches  long,  three  inches  wide 
and  up  to  two  inches  deep. 

DURKEE,  who  was  traveling  about 
400  miles  per  hour,  didn't  realize  that 
he'd  been  shot.  His  first  swift  thought 
was  that  he'd  had  an  internal  explosion 
— an  explosion  which,  for  some  reason, 
had  blasted  off  his  canopy.  When  the 
bullet  hit  his  leg,  he  felt  a  mighty  jab  of 
pain.  Then,  quickly,  the  pain  dulled.  He 
looked  uncomprehendingly  at  the  leg. 
Blood  was  flooding  out  of  the  wound 
and  down  upon  the  cockpit  floor.  There 
was  blood  splattered  over  the  instru- 
ment panel. 

Durkee's  immediate  reaction  was  to 
panic.  He  had  to  get  out  fast.  He  had 
to  jump.  He  reached  for  the  seat- 
ejection  handle.  He  needed  only  to  pull 
it  up  and  he  would  be  blown  out  of 
the  cockpit.  But  something  held  his 
hand.  He  was  regaining  his  wits.  Panic 
ebbed,  and  reason  took  its  place.  Dur- 
kee's mind  went  icy-hard. 

He  realized  that  his  airplane  was  still 
functioning.  He  had  no  canopy,  and  he 
was  flying  at  a  speed  of  nearly  seven 
miles  a  minute  in  an  open  cockpit,  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  earth.  But,  by 
hunching  down  in  his  seat,  he  could 
stay  just  below  the  battering  slip 
stream.  He  had  to  fly  with  one  hand — 
his  left— while  he  kept  his  right  hand 
clamped  around  his  thigh  to  try  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood.  But  he  could 
still  fly. 

If  I  bail  out,  he  thought,  I'm  liable 
to  bleed  to  death  on  the  desert  before 
they  can  get  a  helicopter  out  from  the 
base  to  pick  me  up.  Even  if  I'm  spotted 
from  the  air,   it'll   take  a  half  hour, 
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On  watch  24  hours  a  day,  DEW  (that's  Distant 
£arly  Warning)  will  probe  the  polar  sky  with 
radar.  The  DEW  line  will  stand  between  you  and 
a  sneak  attack  over  the  top  of  the  world. 
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maybe  an  hour.  And  if  nobody  spots 
me  .  .  . 

He  pressed  his  radio  transmission 
button. 

"Alpine  Leader,  Mayday!"  he  called. 
"Alpine  Leader,  Mayday!  Mayday! 
Mayday!"  It  was  the  universal  cry  of 
the  flier  in  distress. 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  tow  pilot. 

"Alpine  Leader  to  tow  ship.  Do  you 
have  me  in  sight?" 

"Tow  plane  to  Alpine  Leader.  Roger. 
I  have  you  in  sight." 

"I've  been  hit!   Keep  me  in  sight!" 

THE  TOW  PILOT  had  no  inkling  of 
what  had  happened.  He  vouchsafed  the 
only  advice  he  could  think  of  at  the 
moment:  "Alpine  Lead,  go  Bravo  and 
contact  Gila  Bend!" 

Gila  Bend  was  an  emergency  landing 
field  and  radio  station  about  40  miles 
southwest  of  Luke.  From  that  field  all 
operations  on  the  gunnery  ranges  were 
controlled.  Pilots  flying  onto  the  ranges 
had  to  check  in  with  Gila  Bend,  and, 
when  they  left,  they  had  to  check  out. 
Gila  Bend's  radio  channel  was  known 
as  Bravo,  and  Bravo  was  its  call  sign. 

Durkee  said,  "Roger."  And  he  added 
again,  "Keep  me  in  sight." 

But,  by  then,  he  had  swept  beyond 
the  tow  pilot's  view. 

"I've  lost  you,"  called  the  tow  pilot. 

Durkee  was  alone  in  the  sky. 

He  switched  to  Bravo  channel. 

"Gila  Bend,  this  is  Alpine  Lead.  I 
have  an  emergency.  I'm  hit.  Bleeding 
badly.  Don't  think  I  can  make  it  back 
to  Luke.  I'm  bleeding  to  death!  I'd  like 
to  belly  in  on  your  airstrip!" 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  he  was  still 
thinking  very  clearly.  He  realized  that, 
with  his  useless  leg,  he  could  not  work 
his  brake  pedals.  And  without  his 
brakes  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  control 
his  plane  on  the  ground.  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  if  he  landed — he  would 
have  to  do  it  on  his  belly,  wheels  up. 

He  asked  Gila  Bend,  "What  medical 
facilities  do  you  have?" 

Gila  Bend's  reply  came  faintly;  the 
field  was  still  a  good  distance  away. 

"Alpine  Lead,  this  is  Gila  Bend.  We 
have  one  ambulance  and  one  corps- 
man." 

"Alpine  Lead  to  Gila  Bend.  No 
doctor?" 

"Gila  Bend  to  Alpine  Lead.  No 
doctor." 

Even  through  the  static,  Gila  Bend 
could  detect  a  note  of  desperation  in 
Durkee's  voice:  "1  guess  I'll  have  to 
try  to  make  it  back  to  Luke.  I  may  not 
make  it,  but  I'll  try.    I  need  a  doctor." 

Now  he  began  to  get  irrational.  The 
shock  and  loss  of  blood  were  having 
their  inevitable  effect.  Over  and  over 
again  he  asked  Gila  Bend  if  it  had  a 
doctor.  And  back  would  come  the 
reply,  "Negative.  No  doctor."  And 
then,  again,  he'd  call,  "I  need  a  doctor. 
Do  you  have  a  doctor?" 

It  was  this  weird,  half-coherent  col- 
loquy that  first  told  Lieutenant  Brown- 
ing— the  man  who  had  taken  off  from 
Luke  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  Durkee — 
that  there  was  trouble  in  the  vicinity. 
Browning  and  his  students,  at  that  mo- 
ment, were  making  their  final  strafing 
pass  at  the  ground  targets  on  the  tactical 
range,  about  10  miles  east  of  Durkee 
and  15,000  feet  below  him.  As  they 
turned  homeward,  Browning  switched 
to  Bravo  channel  to  call  Gila  Bend  and 
check  off  the  range. 

He  heard  Durkee  say,  "I'm  bleed- 
ing," and  "I'll  try  to  make  it  back  to 
Luke."  Then  he  heard  the  odd,  repeti- 
tious conversation  about  the  doctor. 

It  didn't  occur  to  Browning  immedi- 
ately to  offer  assistance.  Pilots  are  chary 


about  intruding  on  other  pilots'  affairs 
"i  on  jusl  don't  go  wheeling  around  thi 
sky,  handing  out  gratuitous  advice,  un 
less  you're  darned  sure  advice  is  re- 
quired. But  then  Browning  began  t< 
wonder.  Why  the  gabbling  about  th« 
doctor?  The  fellow  had  made  his  de 
cision  to  run  for  Luke.  Why  didn't  hi 
get  on  with  it '.' 

And  then  Browning  understood.  Th 
injured  pilot  was  alone.  Who  he  migh 
be  and  how  he  came  to  be  injured  tlidn 
matter.  He  was  alone,  and  in  bai 
shape,  and  he  had  to  have  help. 

"Alpine     Lead,"     Browning    callo 
quickly,  "this  is  Bluebird  Lead.   Can 
help  you?" 

The  call  acted  on  Durkee  like  a  stim 
ulant.  During  the  preceding  second^ 
his  voice  had  faded,  as  consciousnes 
waned.  But  now  it  came  through  clea 
and  sharp — and  full  of  elation. 

"You  sure  can!  I'm  bleeding  badly 
Can't  see  too  well!  Could  you  get  o 
my  wing  and  call  my  air  speeds  to  me.' 

Already  the  loss  of  blood  had  com, 
menced  to  affect  Durkee's  vision.  H 
barely  could  make  out  his  instrumer 
readings.  He  didn't  even  realize  thsj 
his  air-speed  indicator  was  broken,  it 
needle  resting  woodenly  on  zero.  A 
he  knew  was  that  he  couldn't  see  h 
instruments  very  well.  And  if  he  wl 
going  to  land  his  plane,  he  had  to  kno» 
his  air  speed  at  every  stage  of  the  pn 
ceeding,  so  he  would  know  exactl 
when  to  stall  out  and  set  it  down 

"Alpine,"  said  Browning,  "'what 
your  position  and  altitude?" 

"I'm  15  miles  southwest  of  Gi 
Bend.  Headed  for  Luke.  Altitude  13 
000." 

It  was  a  fantastic  bit  of  flying  th 
Durkee  was  doing.  Struggling  despe 
ately  to  ward  off  total  blackout,  h 
vision  blurred,  he  yet  had  managed 
pick  up  landmarks,  and,  like  a  homin 
pigeon,  was  pointed  on  a  course  straigl 
for  home.  All  the  experience,  trainui 
and  discipline  he  had  absorbed  in  yea 
of  flying  had  made  him  a  human  m 
chine.  The  machine  could  function  c 
instinct  when  rational  processes  wei 
impaired.  And  it  was  this  instin 
which  flew  Durkee's  jet  that  mornin 

He  was   doing   two   things   wron 
however.  Unable  to  gauge  his  air  spee> 
he  was  flying  his  plane  alternately 
maximum  power  and  minimum  pow 
— nothing  in  between.    He  would 
himself  going  too  slowly,  approacl 
a  stall,  and  he'd  jam  his  throttle  all 
way  forward.    Then,  as  he  inched 
toward  the  speed  of  sound,  the  vio 
slip  stream  would  lift  his  helmet  fi 
his  head  and  telegraph  "danger"  to 
muddled  mind.  And  then,  back  w< 
come  the  throttle,  all  the  way. 

THE   OTHER   MISTAKE   was  < 
more  serious.  Without  realizing  it, 
kee  had  put  his  jet  into  a  shallow  d 
Gradually,  second  after  second,  he 
up  precious  space  between  himself 
the  earth.    He  swept  down  to  with 
100  feet  of  the  ground,  and  only  the 
as  the  desert  flooded  past  beneath  r 
wing  in  a  greenish-brown  blur,  did  1 
haul    back  on   the   stick.    Again 
action  was  purely  instinctive.    It  w 
not  the  conscious  Durkee  that  sensi 
his  peril — it  was  the  subconscious 

That  was  when  Browning  asked  r 
altitude.  Durkee,  peering  thickly  at  t 
altimeter,  read  it  as  13,000.  Actually 
said   1,300.    The  ground  elevation 
that  point  was  1,200. 

Browning,  thinking  that  Durkee  w 
still   high  in  the  air,  climbed  out 
search  for  him,  signaling  his  students 
follow.    He  already  had  ordered  the 
to   switch   to   Bravo  channel   so  th' 
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"One  il.ix  a  week  y>ii  have  to  be  on  time,  and  you  oversleepl" 
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could  hoar  his  conversation  with  Dur- 
kee.  They  heard  Durkce  say.  ".  .  .  pretty 
good-sized  hole  blown  in  my  right  leg" 
and  ".  .  .  gotta  get  right  in."  And  thej 
knew,  without  being  told  that  there  was 
a  crippled  pilot  in  the  sky  and  that  thej 
to  help  hunt  for  him. 
But  they  hunted  vainly.  While  thev 
were  sure  that  Durkee  was  somewhere 
near  in  terms  of  lateral  distance,  they 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  he  was 
about  two  miles  below  them. 

Once  more  Browning  called  for  Dur- 
kee's position. 

"I'm  over  Buckeye."  he  replied. 
Buckeve  was  a  small  farming  town  be- 
tween Gila  Bend  and  Luke. 

Then,  a  few  seconds  later,  he 
changed  it.  "No.  I'm  not  over  Buck- 
eve'  I'm  over  Auxiliary  6!"  This  was 
an  emergency  airstrip  on  the  desert — 
one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  Luke's 
pilots  guided  themselves  home. 

Browning  was  frantic.  His  head 
whirled  from  right  to  left,  and  back 
again  He  looked  behind  him  and  above 
him.  There  was  no  plane  to  be  seen. 
And  there  was  so  much  air — so  terribly 
much  air.   He  couldn't  scan  it  all  .  .  . 

"I've   got    to  find    him!"    Browning 
muttered.    "Right  now  I've  got  to  find 
t  him!" 

Then,  suddenly,  one  of  the  students 
^spotted  Durkce.  "Bluebird  Lead!"  he 
:  veiled.  "He's  at  eleven  o'clock!  Very 
•low!    Right  on  the  deck!" 

Browning,  reacting  instantly,  peeled 
off  into  a  long,  steep,  screeching  dive  at 
full  power.    Now  he  could  see  the  va- 
'■  grant  dot  of  silver,  far  beyond  and  be- 
low him,  scudding  over  the  desert  and 
perilously  close  to  it.   And  seeing  Dur- 
I  kee.  Browning  grew  even  more  frantic 
1 — frantic  with  anxiety  to  overtake  him. 
VFor  now.  abruptly,  jarringly,  the  truth 
vof   what    was    happening    burst   upon 
Browning.    Durkee  had  said  he  was  at 
13,000  feet  when  actually  he  was  on 
the  deck  ...    He  must  have  misread 
1,300  ...  A  wounded  pilot,  verging  on 
blindness,  alone  in  a  jet  plane,  plan- 
ning to  land  it  wheels  up  on  an  air  base 
teeming  with  traffic  .  .  . 

"Bluebird  Flight!"  Browning  called 

to  his  students.    "'Go  upstairs  and  sit 

down'   Throttle  back  to  minimum  fuel 

consumption  and  orbit!"  He  knew  they 

had  enough  fuel  to  cruise,  or  "orbit," 

he  could  come  back  to  get  them. 

Swiftly  Browning  closed  the  gap.  His 

-speed  needle  was  twitching  past  600 

mph   when   he   caught    up   with    Dur- 

'  kee.    He  was  going  so  fast  that  he  al- 

1  most  overshot  the  crippled  plane.    He 

ed  back  on  his  throttle  and  flipped 
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down  his  dive  door.  Then  he  porpoised 
and  fish-tailed  furiously  to  lose  speed. 
He  slipped  afereasl  of  Durkee  and  took 
up  a  position  off  his  left  wing,  about 
20  feet  away. 

"Hold  what  altitude  you've  got!" 
Browning  barked. 

"Roger!"  Durkee's  voice  seemed 
stronger,  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  hope.    "What's  my  air  speed?" 

"You've  got  300.   Slow  it  down!" 

"Roger!  I'm  coming  back  on  power. 
I  don't  know  what  power  I'm  coming 
back  on.  but  I'm  coming  back." 

BROWNING  GLANCED  at  Durkee's 

plane  and  saw  that  the  canopy  was 
gone.    He  hadn't  realized  it  before. 

"Why  don't  you  drop  your  dive 
door?"  Browning  said.  Some  instinct 
— some  deep,  unarticulated  sense  of 
consideration  for  the  dignity  of  an 
experienced  fellow  pilot — made  him 
phrase  it  as  a  suggestion  instead  of  a 
blunt  order.  It  was  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  tell  Durkee  that  the  decisions  were, 
in  the  final  analysis,  up  to  him — that  he 
was  (lying  his  own  airplane.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  he  might  somehow  muster  the 
self-confidence  he  would  need  to  land 
his  plane  and  get  out  of  it  alive. 

Durkee  acknowledged  the  dive-door 
suggestion  with  "Roger."  And  Brown- 
ing saw  the  heavy  steel  shutter  swinging 
down  from  the  belly  of  the  plane,  into 
the  slip  stream,  there  to  create  drag 
and  slow  the  ship. 

But  then,  in  one  electric  instant, 
there  was  no  time  for  a  polite  and  con- 
siderate suggestion.  Without  warning. 
Durkee  began  to  lose  what  little  alti- 
tude he  had.  His  plane  sank  closer  to 
the  ground  and  headed  straight  for  the 
tops  of  some  trees  ahead. 

"Pull  up!"  shouted  Browning.  "Pull 
up!" 

And  Durkee  pulled  up,  skidding  over 
the  trees,  missing  them  by  scant  feet. 

Now  they  were  within  10  miles  or  so 
of  Luke.  Every  few  seconds  Durkee 
would  slough  off  course,  and  Browning 
would  bring  him  back  again. 

"Why  don't  you  shift  three  degrees 
leftr 

'Roger." 

And  then:  "Why  don't  you  shift  two 
degrees  right?" 

"Check." 

They  had  long  since  given  up  the 
formality  of  "'Bluebird  Lead  to  Alpine 
Lead"  and  vice  versa.  They  were  just 
two  men,  in  a  world  of  their  own,  con- 
versing in  even  tones  as  if  across  a  table 
in  the  officers  club. 

Durkee  was  flying  well — holding  his 
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BLUE  BELL  clothes 


Washable  cotton   pants,  colorful  shirts  for  school  or  sports.   Her  outfit  by  Blue  Bell,  too1 

so  long-wearing  •  so  low-priced  •  so  right  for  all  the  family 

Blue  Bell.  Inc..  Empire  State  Bldq..  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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altitude,  good  speed,  on  course.  There 
was  nothing,  at  the  moment,  that  he 
needed  to  be  told.  Still  Browning  felt  .1 
compulsion  to  Keep  up  .1  conversation 
— an  aimless  chattel'.  He  had  to  pre- 
serve the  invisible  link  of  communica- 
tion between  them,  to  give  Durkee  the 
security  of  knowing  that  he  was  close 
by  and  watching. 

•'You're  doing  fine,"  he  said.  "Hold 
it  right  there.  Not  much  farther.  No 
sweat  .  .  ." 

But  Durkee  was  worrying.  It  was  as 
though  he  finally  had  leisure  to  worry, 
now  that  somebody  was  sharing  the 
job  with  him.  And  once  again  he  for- 
got that,  minutes  earlier,  he  had  made 
his  decision  to  go  in  with  wheels  up. 

"Bluebird,"  he  fretted,  "how  about 
my  landing  gear?  1  hate  to  break  up  the 
airplane.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  1 
can  land  the  thing  with  the  gear  down?" 

"To  hell  with  it!"  said  Browning. 
"Belly  it  in!" 

BUT  THE  PROSPECTS  of  landing 
had  Browning  worried  also.  The  two 
parallel  runways  at  Luke  lay  southwest- 
to-northeast,  and  ihat  was  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  traveling.  The  pat- 
tern of  traffic,  however,  was  toward 
them,  not  away  from  them.  For  a 
proper  landing,  they  should  fly  around 
the  base  and  reverse  course  so  that  Dur- 
kee could  go  in  southwestward,  point- 
ing back  toward  the  desert  from  which 
they  came.  Otherwise  he  would  risk  col- 
liding with  another  incoming  plane. 

Yet  Durkee  had  to  be  sent  in  against 
traffic.  For  Browning  knew  that  there 
would  be  infinitely  greater  risk  in  keep- 
ing the  injured  flier  aloft  one  single  mo- 
ment longer  than  necessary.  He  might 
slide  off  into  unconsciousness  during 
his  go-around  and  crash. 


Even  then  Durkee  fell  himself  slip- 
ping. "I  can'l  keep  c  mscious  much 
longer,"  he  murmured. 

I  hey  were  approaching  the  base. 
Browning  called  Mobile  Control,  Ibis 
was  a  radio-equipped  trailer  at  the  far 
cm\  of  the  field  where  an  officer  regu- 
lated the  heavy  traffic  jets  landing 
and  taking  off  every  leu   seconds. 

"Mobile  Control,"  said  Browning. 
"are  you  aware  that  Alpine  Lead  is  two 
minutes  out  and  coming  straight  in 
against  traffic?  He's  going  to  belly-land 
the  thing  if  he  lives  that  long.  He's 
bleeding  to  death  in  the  cockpit,  half 
conscious  and  half  blind!" 

And  all  hell  broke  loose. 

"All  planes!"  yelped  Mobile  Control. 
"Break  out  of  traffic!  Field's  closed! 
Crash  trucks  and  ambulance  out — on 
the  double!" 

Browning  couldn't  see  it  taking 
place,  but  he  could  hear  it,  and  he  could 
visualize  it.  The  whole  vast  machine  of 
a  jet-fighter  base  was  springing  to  life, 
mobilizing  swiftly  and  spontaneously 
for  action.  Men  le'aped  to  their  emer- 
gency posts.  Trucks  roared  across  the 
ramp  toward  the  runways.  Planes 
wheeling  around  the  base  in  landing 
pattern  banked  quickly  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  swept  back  out  over  open 
country.  Every  radio  was  tuned  in, 
monitoring  the  melodrama. 

Now  Browning  had  to  make  a  dan- 
gerous move.  He  had  to  get  Durkee  to 
switch  from  the  Bravo  radio  channel  to 
Echo  channel,  which  was  used  by  Mo- 
bile Control.  This  was  necessary  so 
that  Browning  could  be  heard  simul- 
taneously by  Mobile  Control  and  by 
Durkee. 

But  there  was  enormous  risk  in- 
volved. Both  of  them  would  have  to 
switch  away  from  the  channel  connect- 


ing them.  I  hen  Durkee,  at  the  verj 
brink  of  unconsciousness,  might  not  be 
able  to  find  Echo  channel  the  channel 
on  which  Browning  would  be  waiting. 
And  the  lile-01 -death  thread  ot  com- 
munication between  them  would  be 
sundered,  once  and  for  all. 

The  chance  had  to  be  taken,  though. 
"Alpine,  let's  go  Echo,"  said  Brown- 
ing, with  forced  casualness. 

"Roger."    Durkee's  voice  was  weak. 

Browning  switched  to  Echo.  Then 
he  waited,  his  throat  tight. 

"Alpine,"  he  said,  "how  do  you 
read?" 

THERE  WAS  DEAD  and  tormenting 
silence  for  a  second  or  I  wo.  Then  back 
came  Durkee's  voice. 

"Read  okay!" 

He  sounded  almost  chipper. 

Browning  took  a  deep  breath  of  pure 
thankfulness  and  then  called  Mobile 
Control. 

"Mobile,  how  do  you  read?" 

"Read  okay!" 

And  Mobile  added,  'Til  fire  my 
flares  at  20-second  intervals."  They 
were  red  and  green  flares  normally  used 
to  signal  airplanes  lacking  radio  com- 
munications. 

Browning  saw  a  flare  shooting  up 
ahead.  It  told  him  that  he  and  Durkee 
were  on  course.  But  they  were  too  low 
to  see  the  field  itself.  And  Browning 
did  not  dare  to  have  Durkee  climb. 
Durkee  was  stabilized.  He  must  be  kept 
stabilized.  So  Browning  pulled  up  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  alone  and  spotted 
the  runways  just  ahead. 

But  now  Durkee  seemed  to  be  losing 
his  grip.  He  began  muttering  about  a 
tourniquet. 

"Hope  they  have  a  tourniquet.  Sure 
hope  they  have  a  tourniquet." 


I  hey  were  a  mile  or  SO  out   now 
Iwo  glistening  wraiths  floating  o\er  the 
desert,  so  close  that  they  seemed  bound 
togethei  by  .1  band  ot  steel. 

"1  see  the  field!"  Durkee  called  sud 
denly.  "And  I  see  the  runway!  Hut  I 
don't  know  which  runwaj   I  see'" 

"It's  the  correct  one."  Hi  owning  said. 

It  wasn'l  although  Browning  didn't 
realize  it  for  a  second  or  iwo.  Durkee, 
who  should  have  been  lining  up  on  the 
left  runway,  was  actually  lining  up  on 
the  right.  And  Ihat  morning  ihe  right 
runway  was  closed  for  repairs.  I  rucks 
were  scattered  along  the  shoulders. 

Browning  quickly  sensed  what  was 
happening.  He  decided  to  say  nothing. 
II  Durkee  had  to  shift  runways  at  the 
last  minute,  he  might  lose  his  precari- 
ous equilibrium  and  crash.  Anyway,  it 
is  an  unwritten  law  that  no  runway  is 
closed  to  a  pilot  in  trouble.  And.  even 
at  that  moment.  Browning  could  see 
l he  trucks  and  workmen  scampering 
off  the  asphalt.  He  had  no  idea  what 
condition  the  runway  might  be  in,  but 
he  had'to  risk  it. 

They  were  easing  in  toward  the  dirt 
extension  ahead  of  the  runway.  Brown- 
ing, glancing  ahead,  could  see  the  wait- 
ing crash  trucks  and  ambulance,  and  a 
crane  to  pick  up  Durkee's  plane  and 
free  him  from  the  cockpit  if  he  over- 
turned. And  he  could  see  the  barrier 
at  the  beginning  of  the  runway.  That 
was  a  steel-cable-and-nylon-net  device 
stretched  across  it  to  catch  jets  when 
they  overshot  their  landings  from  the 
other  direction.  It  could  be  lowered, 
but  the  men  from  the  crash  truck?  had 
lowered  the  barrier  on  the  other  iun- 
way,  thinking  Durkee  was  coming  in 
there. 

"Shift  two  degrees  right!"  Browning 
called. 


PELHAM  .  .  .  Big  wagon  ruggedness,  room,  and 
luxury  at  a  low,  low  price.  Plenty  of  power  and  zip 
from  Studebaker's  proven  Sweepstakes  185  Six  engine.    ■ 


Vherever  you  go . . .  whatever  you  do . . . 


PARKVIEW  V8  .  .  .  Dazzling  performance  with  distinctive  beauty.  Special 
double-teamed  springs  give  you  sedan  comfort,  even  with  heaviest  loads. 


~)ne  of  these  wagons  is  "right"  for  you! 


Rugged  and  "right" — Studebaker  brings  you  the  most  glamorous, 
stylish  sttition  wagons  of  them  all.  Here's  big  room  ...  a  richly  comfortable  ride  . 
an  extra-strong  body  and  frame  to  take  years  of  hardest  service.  See  and 
drive  the  new  Studebaker  wagons  at  your  dealer's  soon! 


Durkee  shifted. 

"Slow  n  down  a  little!" 

Durkee  slowed. 

"I'm  pulling  up  my  di\e  door.'"  he 
■aid. 

Browning  fell  a  stab  of  relief.  Dur- 
kee's mind  was  still  functioning.  He 
knew  that  his  plane  would  slide  better 
on  the  ground  with  the  dive  dooi  up.  It 
was  as  it  he  were  calling  forth  some 
deep  and  forgotten  shred  ol  strength 
for  the  last  might)  effort  being  de- 
manded of  him. 

NOW  1  HI  >  WERE  0\  IK  the  dirt 
extension  and  only  a  few  feet  above  it. 
Ihe\  were  going  not  much  faster  than 
150  mph.  The  F-84  lands  at  about  140. 
Browning  himsell  was  running  danger- 
DUsl)  short  of  speed.  He  couldn't  re- 
main airborne  much  longer,  and  he 
didn't  date  land  alongside  Durkee. 
"Chop  your  power!"  he  snapped 
"I'm  Stop-COCking  it!"  said  Durkee. 

He  was  ktllmg  his  power  completer) . 

Then  Browning  went  cold.  Durkee 
was  settling  in  too  soon.  He  would  hit 
'he  din  extension,  short  of  the  runway, 
and  plunge  into  the  barrier. 

"Wh)  don't  you  hold  it  off  to  clear 
the  barrier?" 

In  an  agon)  of  tension  but  fearful 
lest  Durkee  be  unnerved.  Browning 
fought  to  keep  his  voice  calm. 

\nd  then  he  watched.  And  he  saw 
Durkee's  plane,  as  if  held  at  the  end  of 
some  giant  puppeteer's  string,  lift  slug- 
gishly, float  up  over  the  barrier  with 
only  inches  to  spare  and  mush  in  to- 
ward the  asphalt. 

"Okay!"  shouted  Browning.  "You're 
p\  er  the  end  of  the  runway!  You've  got 
it  made!    Good  luck!" 

And  he  rammed  forward  on  his 
throttle.    He  skimmed  the  runway  for 


halt  its  length,  gaining  momentum,  and 
then  chandelled  up  and  out  over  the 
desert.     \nd.  as  he  did  so.  he  looked 

back. 

He    saw    Durkee's    plane,    still    right 

side  up,  skidding  furiousl)  down  the 
runwa)  on  its  belly,  throwing  oul  an 

avalanche  ol  sparks  and  a  great  \:\o\.\<\ 
ol  smoke  and  dust.  It  skidded  nearl)  a 
mile  before  it  jerked  to  a  hah.  its  bot- 
tom crushed  .m^i  torn 

lwehe  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
Durkee  was  hit, 

1  rucks  and  men  swarmed  in  toward 
the  damaged  jet.  lire  fighters  swiftl) 
laid  a  blanket   ot    loam  on  the  asphalt 

all  around  and  underneath  it  to  prevent 

spilled  fuel  from  igniting.  A  towering 
290-pound  fireman  named  Jim  Nochta 
was  one  o\  the  firsl  to  reach  the  cockpit. 

"Get  out  of  the  plane!"  bellowed 
Nochta.  Any  second  it  might  explode 
into  Same, 

"I  can't  move!"  cried  Durkee.  un- 
buckling his  seat  belt. 

Nochta  leaped  to  the  wing,  alongside 
the  cockpit.  Reaching  in.  he  lifted  the 
bleeding  pilot  from  the  seat — all  175 
pounds  of  him — and  carried  him  to  a 
waiting  stretcher. 

"I've  gotta  have  a  tourniquet."  Dur- 
kee was  mumbling.  "Gotta  have  a  tour- 
niquet." 

As  he  was  laid  on  the  stretcher,  an 
Air  Policeman  hurriedly  stripped  the 
belt  from  his  own  pants  and  clamped  il 
around  Durkee's  upper  leg.  At  last  he- 
had  his  tourniquet. 

Nochta  says  Durkee  passed  out  just 
as  he  was  placed  on  the  stretcher.  But 
Durkee  says  he  was  still  conscious.  He 
could  hear  voices  shouting,  and.  as  the 
ambulance  sped  toward  the  base  hos- 
pital, he  remembers  saying.  "Doc.  don't 
let  'em  take  that  lea  off!" 


\[  the  hospital  Durkee  was  given  an 
immediate  blood  transfusion,  and  a 
flight  surgeon.  Captain  R.  C.  I  orman, 
cleaned  the  wound  and  dressed  it. 
When  Durkee  came  oul  from  the  an- 
esthetic, his  wife,  Bunny,  was  al   his 

Ivdsidc 

lis  okay,"  he  said,  and  passed  out 

again. 

I  uke  had  no  special  orthopedic  fa- 
cilities, And  so,  late  thai  afternoon, 
Durkee  was  placed  aboard  an  air-evac 

nation    plane   and    flown    to   the    Parks 
\i;    I  orce  Base  Hospital,  southeast  ot 

Oakland.  California     rhere,  the  next 

day,  he  learned  tinalK  thai  he  had  nol 
had  an  explosion.  He  had  been  shot 
from  behind.  ( Understandably,  the 
name  and  nationality  of  the  student 
who  accidental!)  shot  Durkee  have 
been  withheld.  I  he  Air  Force  permit- 
ted him  to  complete  his  training,  and 
then  he  returned  to  his  own  country.) 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  Browning  had 
picked  up  his  students  and  led  I  hem  to  a 
landing  on  a  desert  emergenc)  strip.  It 
was  the  same  strip  on  which  Durkee's 
students  had  straggled  in  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Not  until  afterward,  when 
Browning  returned  to  his  home  held, 
did  he  learn  that  Luke  Air  Force  Base 
counted  two  brand-new  heroes  amongst 
its  complement  that  da> .  Dick  Durkee 
was  one  of  them.  Howard  Browning 
was  the  other. 

Browning  and  Durkee  did  not  actu- 
ally meet  until  more  than  six  months 
later,  when  Browning  copiloted  a  plane 
flying  a  special  mission  to  Parks  AFB, 
where  Durkee  is  still  hospitalized. 

And  Durkee  did  not  lose  his  leg. 
Along  the  whole  side  of  it  there  is 
a  huge,  hollowed-out  scar,  and,  be- 
cause vital   nerves  and  muscles  were 
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severed,  he  has  lost  the  mobilit)  of  his 
loot.  But  he  hopes  io  ll\  again,  and  to 
IK   lets. 

Browning,  who  is  still  stationed  at 
I  uke,  believes  thai  Durkee  should  be 
allowed  to  il\  again,  injured  leg  ot  no 
in  lined  leg. 

"The  son   ol    a   gun."   he  sa\s.   with 
quiet  fervor,  "probabl)  could  il\  an  ait 
plane  in  his  sleep." 

I  he  \n  l  orce,  b)  was  ol  suggesting 
that  ii  felt  prett)  much  the  same  wa) 

about  Durkee.  awarded  him  the  Dis- 
tinguished I  u  in"  (  ioss  a  trul)  rare 
thing,  foi  lew  DFCs  are  given  in 
peacetime.  Browning  received  an  elab- 
orate gold  troph)  for  Outstanding  \.i\ 
manship.  I  heir  commanding  officer, 
Brigadier  General  I.  C.  Rogers,  said 
I  hen  performance  demonstrated  "the 
superior  living  ability  ol  out  Ait  I  orce 
pilots  and  then  capability  ol  meeting 
emergencies  in  a  positive,  courageous 
manner." 

I  hat  would  be,  oi  course,  the  de- 
tached and  militar)  wa)  ol  appraising 
the  incident.  It  remained  for  Dr.  I  ot 
man — the  llight  surgeon  who  first 
treated  Durkee  and  has  since  returned 
to  civilian  life  to  provide  a  somewhat 
different  and  less  dispassionate  sum- 
ming up. 

"I  was  in  the  Air  Force  for  two 
years,'1  he  said.  "I  saw  some  stupidity, 
some  goldbricking,  some  goofing-off, 
and  I  saw  the  military  mind  at  work. 
But  sometimes  it  seems  that  whenevet 
the  chips  are  down,  the  boys  are  right 
on  the  ball.  Durkee  was  right  on  the 
ball.  Browning  was  right  on  the  ball. 
Everybody  was  right  on  the  ball.  It's 
probabl)  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens 
a  lot  in  wartime. 

"Anyway,  I  felt  real  proud  of  the 
Air  Force  alter  that."  mi    ind 


<URST  V8  .  .  .  210  lip.  .  .  most  luxurious  and 
table  station  wagon  in  its  class.  It's  the  fine 
the  man  who  does  big  things  in  a  big  way. 
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Television  has  become  Color  Television  .  .  .  before  your  very  eyes! 

And  it's  Big  Color !  Producers'  Showcase,  The  Sunday  Spectaculars, 
Max  Liebman  Presents,  Maurice  Evans'  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame— 
each  a  lavish,  ninety-minute  production  in  which  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  entertainment  world  are  proud  to  appear.  The  NBC  Opera 
Theatre,  presenting  the  world's  greatest  operas  in  skillful  English 
translations.  NBC  Matinee  Theater,  the  hour-long  dramatic  show  that 
has  set  new  standards  for  daytime  television.  Milton  Berle,  who  made 
Tuesday  night  a  national  laugh  night.  The  American  premiere  of 
Laurence  Olivier's  great  motion  picture,  "Richard  III."  Howdy  Doody, 
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always  the  merriest  and  best  loved  of  all  the  children's  prograr 

Then  there  are  special  features  like  "Antarctica"  and  "Assignmf 
India,"  and  special  events,  like  the  World  Series  and  the  Rose  Bo 
Parade.  Color  telecasts  of  shows  usually  seen  in  black-and-white,  1: 
the  Dinah  Shore  Show,  the  George  Gobel  Show,  the  Jimmy  Durai 
Show,  and  Zoo  Parade. 

And  more  to  come  .  . .  and  then  more  again ! 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  another  $12,000,000  in  new  color  stud 
and  facilities  will  bring  you  more  shows  and  bigger  shows  in  Col 
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wait  till  you  see  them  exactly  as  they  are  planned  and  produced  — 
i  the  bright  costumes,  the  vivid  sets,  the  actors  and  actresses  in 
heir  glowing  vitality ! 

all  happening  right  now,  on  NBC.  Hard  to  believe?  Sit  down 
)re  a  Color  TV  set  and  see  it  happening—  before  your  very  eyes. 

Hting  things  are  happe?iing  on 

Qi  TELEVISION 

a  service  of 
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He  knew  this  woman's  past  was  the  talk  of  two  continents. 


Yet  he  was  falling  in  love  with  her,  with  all  his  heart  and 


so  he  told  himself- 


By  PAUL  HYDE  BONNER     •     A  CONDENSED  NOVEL 


ANTHONY  considered  it  an  eminently  successful 
■  day,  but  not  so  Malcolm  McFie,  the  Scottish 
gamekeeper  of  Corsewall.  After  opening  the  rear 
door  of  Anthony's  car  to  release  the  pair  of  tired 
black  Labradors,  McFie  carefully  laid  the  day's 
luck  in  neat  rows  on  the  red  gravel  path  that  led  to 
the  front  door  of  his  cottage. 

Anthony  counted  out  loud,  "Four  partridge,  two 
golden  plover,  three  pheasants,  one  mallard,  five 
rabbits  and  two  hares.  I  call  that  a  fine  bag,  McFie." 

"Aye,  sir,  moderate  for  one  gun,"  the  keeper  said. 
"There's  a  fair  bit  o'  game  on  the  place,  but  to  do  it 
right,  should  be  three  guns  and  meself  in  the  line." 

Anthony  felt  a  pang  of  his  loneliness.  "Well,  it 
can't  be  helped,"  he  said,  rather  abruptly.  "I  know 
no  one  in  this  part  of  the  world  whom  I  could  ask 
to  shoot  with  me.  Besides,  1  like  wandering  about 
the  fields  this  way." 

"Shall  I  be  puttin'  the  game  in  your  motor, 
sir?" 

"I'll  take  a  brace  of  partridge  and  one  pheasant 
back  to  the  hotel  with  me.  You  can  deliver  the  two 
plover  and  two  pheasants  to  Corsewall  House.  Say 
that  they  are  for  Lady  Carter-Owen,  with  my  com- 
pliments.  Do  whatever  you  like  with  the  rest." 

"Thank  ye,  sir." 

"Well,  good  night,  McFie.  I  won't  be  shooting 
tomorrow.  It's  better  to  take  it  easy  until  I  get  my 
legs.  Wednesday,  then,  I'll  stop  to  pick  you  up  at 
nine  thirty." 

"Verra  good,  sir.  And  if  you  talkin'  to  her 
ladyship?" 
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"I  won't  be  talking  to  her.  I  don't  even  know  her." 

"She  sent  word  to  me,  sir,  to  be  tellin'  you  to 
drop  by  at  Corsewall  House  for  a  cup  o'  tea  any 
day  after  shootin'." 

"Did  she?"  Anthony  was  nettled.  The  society  of 
people  was  not  in  his  immediate  scheme  of  things. 
He  had  come  three  thousand  miles  to  be  alone,  to 
nurse  his  anguish  in  silence.  "That  is  very  kind  of 
her.  Er — you  might  tell  her  that  I'm  very  tired — 
er — that  I'd  rather  postpone  her  kind  invitation  un- 
til I  feel  better." 

"You  dinna  walk  like  a  sick  mon,  sir." 

"Sick  in  spirit,  McFie." 

"Her  ladyship's  verra  kind  and  sumpathetic," 
the  keeper  said  in  a  tone  that  implied  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  his  mistress'  being  slighted. 

"I'm  sure  she  is.  That's  a  characteristic  of 
elderly  widows." 

McFie  put  the  birds  in  the  back  of  the  car.  "She's 
nae  elderly,"  he  said  gruffly.  "She's  a  bonnie  fine 
woman." 

Anthony  did  not  comment  on  that.  He  got  into 
his  little  drive-yourself  car  and,  with  a  final  good 
night,  started  off  down  the  road  to  Portpatrick. 

His  physical  weariness  after  the  day's  shooting 
lent  to  Anthony  Gaylord  the  first  relief  from  the 
pain  of  his  sorrow  that  he  had  felt  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Emily,  just  one  month  ago.  It  comforted 
him  to  believe  that  his  decision  had  been  right — to 
face  this  trial  in  a  far  land,  in  the  open  air,  trudging 
the  fields  for  game.  He  could  have  gone  down  to 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Gourdin  Club  near  Moncks 
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Corner,  but  that  would  have  been  no  solace,  v 
with  the  stinging  realization  that  Emily  was  not 
side  him,  riding  eagerly  on  her  little  white  mule, 
cheeks  pink  in  the  sun,  her  deep  blue  eyes  twink 
with  pleasure  under  her  jaunty  shooting  hat  of  g 
green  whipcord.  Had  her  illness  been  a  linge 
one,  it  might  have  been  different,  have  prep; 
him  for  separation  after  twenty  years,  but  she 
been  stricken  instantly,  in  one  fatal  stroke.  F 
the  fullness  of  life  at  forty-five,  gay,  percep 
kindly  and  affectionate,  she  had  been  whi: 
away,  leaving  him  a  half-human. 

His  first  line  of  escape  had  been  a  plane  f  ;; 
Idlewild  to  London  airport,  not  knowing  wher 
how  the  walking  and  the  shooting  would  be  d 
The  only  key  that  he  held  to  open  the  door  o: 
impulse  was  a  letter  from  his  friend  Tom  Spe 
to  a  certain  Colonel  Anderson  in  London,  w 
business  it  was  to  find  shooting  and  fishing 
sportsmen. 

His  first  meeting  with  the  colonel,  in  the  lat 
office,  had  been  almost  aborted  by  Anthony's  i 
ranee  of  shooting  lore  on  the  British  Isles.  Ar 
can  shooting  terms  seemed  to  convey  nothin 
the  colonel,  and  finally,  in  desperation,  Antl 
said,  "In  my  study  at  home  I  have  an  English  p 
showing  two  men  with  muzzle-loaders  and  a  pa 
spaniels.  One  man  is  shooting  at  a  rising  phei 
and  the  other  is  raising  his  gun  at  a  woodcock 
my  ignorance  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to 
something  here  of  that  sort — a  place  where  I  c 
tramp  the  fields  and  woods  with  a- dog  or  two 
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to  guide  me.    Apparently  that  kind  of  simple 
has  gone  out  of  fashion." 

ih.  a  rough  shoot!'-  Colonel  Anderson  said,  un- 
anding  at  last.     "Quite  in  the  fashion.  1  assure 

But  the\  are  not  eas\  to  come  by.  However,  1 
look  through  my  lists  and  see  what  I  can  dig 
Would  you  care  to  drop  b\  tomorrow?" 
nthony  said  he  would,  but  he  was  depressed 
his  life  he  had  heard  that  the  British  Isles 
nded  with  game  and  that  good  shooting  was 
to  come  by  it  you  had  the  means.  And  An- 
\  (  iaj  lord  had  the  means.  He  was,  at  fifty-four, 
icessful  consulting  engineer,  with  a  fortune  that 
pen  .  vsiduously  accumulated  with  a  view  to  an 

sporting  retirement  for  Emily  and  himself, 
without  Emily,  the  money — that  portion 
e  his  modest  needs — was  superfluous,  an  un- 
ed  burden.  They  should  have,  he  thought  as  he 
ed  hack  to  his  hotel,  adopted  that  child  years 
when  they  first  knew  that  poor  Emily  could 
\  no  children.    A  son  (he  always  pictured  the 

in  .i  boy)  would  have  been  a  pillar  to  steadv 
:t  this  moment. 

ithout  hope  he  stopped  by  at  Colonel  Ander- 
office  on  the  following  day.  "You're  in  luck." 
Colonel  announced.  "I  find  that  the  Carter- 
h  shoot  in  Wigtownshire  is  available." 
Vhat  does  it  consist  of?"  Anthony  asked, 
iderson  picked  up  a  sheet  of  pink  paper  from 
esk  and  read  from  it:  "Corsewall  Rough  Shoot, 
property  consists  of  seventeen  hundred  acres 
ping  Jain  country.   Owing  to  the  death  oi  Sir 
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Welwyn  Carter-Owen  the  property  was 
not  shot  in  nineteen  fifty-three.     The 

bag  jar  nineteen  fifty-four  was  eighty- 
four  grouse,  five  black  cock,  five  hun- 
dred twenty-five  partridge,  eighty-three 
golden  plover,  one  hundred  sixty  pheas- 
ant, sixty-two  mallard,  seventy-three 
widgeon — " 

"What  an  astonishing  amount  of 
game!"  Anthony  exclaimed. 

"That  is  why  the  price  is  high — one 
hundred  guineas  a  week." 

Anthony  made  a  quick  mental  calcu- 
lation and  concluded  that  the  price  was 
more  reasonable  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, so  he  made  no  comment. 

"Accommodation  may  he  had  at  the 
Channel  View  Hotel  in  Portpatrick. 
which  is  about  eight  miles  by  tarmac 
road  to  the  keeper's  cottage,"  the  colo- 
nel read  on. 

"If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  put 
in  a  call  to  the  hotel  in  Portpatrick  at 
my  expense,  you  might  ask  them  if  they 
can  put  me  up  for  four  weeks,"  An- 
thony said  decisively.  "I  will  arrive 
this  coming  Sunday — that's  November 
twenty-seventh — and  the  lease  can  be- 
gin the  twenty-eighth." 

Colonel  Anderson  appeared  aston- 
ished at  the  speed  of  Anthony's  de- 
cision. But  then  he  realized  that 
Americans  were  impulsive  and  cleared 
his  throat.  "As  soon  as  I've  booked  you 
at  the  hotel,  I'll  get  on  to  Lady  Carter- 
Owen  about  the  letting." 

"Is  she  the  widow?" 

"Yes,  and  a  very  charming  woman. 
Used  to  be  a  jolly  good  shot  herself. 
You'll  like  her,  I'm  sure." 

"I  will  not  be  bothering  her.  I  would 
prefer  to  deal  solely  with  the  game- 
keeper and  not  get  involved  with  Lady 
Carter-Owen,"  Anthony  said.  "You 
see,  this  trip  is — well — a  means  of  re- 


cuperation from  a  rather  bad  nervous 
shock.  I  want  to  be  alone.  1  don't  want 
to  sec  people  have  any  social  obliga- 
tions." 

"Er — quite,"  Colonel  Anderson  said, 
looking  perplexed.  "1  shall  explain  to 
Lady  Carter-Owen." 

"Please  do.  Tell  her  anything  you 
like-  -that  I'm  a  trifle  odd,  just  a  queer 
American  neurotic." 

Anderson  laughed  in  a  strained, 
forced  way.  "I'd  best  temper  it  a  bit  or 
she'll  fancy  you're  not  to  be  trusted 
with  a  gun." 

"I'm  a  perfectly  safe  shot,"  Anthony 
protested,  realizing  that  the  colonel  was 
beginning  to  have  his  doubts. 

"I've  no  doubt  that  you're  quite  safe. 
I  was  only  thinking  of  how  to  explain 
to  Lady  Carter-Owen  why  you  prefer 
not  to  call  on  her.  She'll  think  it  odd 
because — well,  because  most  men 
would  leap  at  the  opportunity." 

ANTHONY  remembered  that  remark 
.  now,  driving  back  to  the  hotel  at 
dusk.  It  fitted  in  with  what  McFie  had 
said  of  her,  that  she  was  a  "bonnie  fine 
woman."  So  men  leaped  at  the  chance 
to  meet  this  bonnie  lady,  did  they? 
Well,  he  would  not  be  among  the  leap- 
ers.  He  had  come  here  to  assuage  his 
aching  heart  with  air  and  exercise,  not 
to  be  reminded  of  his  loss  by  drinking 
tea  with  some  bonnie  widow. 

The  next  morning  it  rained,  but  that 
did  not  deter  him  from  putting  on  a 
mackintosh  and  walking  the  hard  sand 
of  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  be- 
low the  hotel.  He  found  it  invigorating, 
buoying  his  spirits,  until  he  thought 
with  pleasure  of  his  luck  in  finding  a 
shoot  that  was  far  better  than  he 
dreamed  existed.  How  Emily  would 
have  loved  this!   With  that  thought  the 


buoyanc)  vanished,  and  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  since  Emily's  sudden  death 
he  reviewed  their  lite  together,  I  mm 
i  he  moment  when  he  had  first  met  her 
at  a  debutante  dance  at  the  old  Sherry's 
on  Filth  Avenue.  The  picture  of  her  as 
she  shook  his  hand  with  a  strong  grip 
and  said,  smiling  with  complete  self- 
assurance,  "So  you're  Tony  Gaylord," 
was  more  clear  in  detail  than  the  mem- 
ory of  her  on  the  morning  of  her  death. 
The  latter  was  elusive,  difficult  to  focus, 
but  the  debutante  was  as  vivid  as  a  Di- 
ana by  Courbet. 

He  walked  until  noon  before  climb- 
ing the  long  flight  of  steps  up  the  cliff 
to  the  hotel.  On  entering,  he  stopped  at 
the  desk  and  asked  the  manageress  to 
send  a  double  whisky  to  his  room.  She 
nodded  and  handed  him  a  letter,  un- 
stamped and  addressed  merely  An- 
thony Gaylord,  Esq.  Thinking  it  a 
presumptuous  invitation  from  one  of 
the  other  guests  at  the  hotel,  he  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket  and  went  up  to  his  bed- 
room. There,  preparing  himself  for  an 
ordeal  of  annoyance,  he  sat  down  by 
the  window  and  lighted  a  cigarette  be- 
fore taking  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket 
and  opening  it.   He  read: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gaylord — 

Colonel  Anderson  has  told  me  that 
you  wish  to  be  alone,  having  come  to 
Scotland  to  recuperate  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  Knowing  from  my  own  ex- 
perience what  that  malady  is  like,  1  told 
McFie  to  let  you  know  that  a  cup  of 
tea — or  a  cocktail  if  you  prefer  it — is 
waiting  for  you  at  Corsewall  House.  I 
would  not  have  an  American  returning 
to  his  shores  saying  that  we  Scots  are 
not  hospitable.  Furthermore,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  too  much  intro- 
spection is  not  your  best  cure.    But  if 


you  choose  to  remain  aloof,  I  shall  not 

/><■  offended. 

From  what  McFie  tells  me  of  youi 

prowess  with  a  gun  you  cannot  he  loo 

badly  off-  Yours  sincerely, 

Emily  Carter-Owen 

His  resentment  cooled  quickly  as  he 
looked  atvthe  signature.  Lmily.  How 
strange  that  this  woman,  this  widowed 
owner  of  Corsewall,  should  carry  the 
same  name!  He  wondered  if  in  other 
ways  she  was  like  his  own  dear  Emily. 
No,  that  could  not  be.  God  had  created 
only  one  Emily  from  that  mold.  His 
wife  had  been  born  Emily  Graham  and 
was  "Scotch  to  the  bone,"  as  she  used 
to  announce  with  pride.  The  coinci- 
dence was  provocative,  now  that  chance 
had  brought  him  to  the  Lowlands  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Anthony  looked  at  the  letter  again. 
Yes,  she  had  written  we  Scots,  yet  Car- 
ter-Owen was  not  a  Scottish  name.  It 
might  be,  of  course,  that  she,  and  not 
her  late  husband,  was  the  owner  of 
Corsewall.  But  it  was  idle  speculation. 
There  were  probably  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Scottish  Emilys,  but  not 
one  could,  or  ever  would,  match  his 
priceless  jewel.  Still  and  all,  it  was  kind 
and  gracious  of  this  widow  Emily  to  ask 
him  to  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
cocktail.  Not  that  he  would  do  it,  not 
yet,  at  least. 

THE  following  day  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  and  Anthony  felt  keen 
and  refreshed  as  he  motored  to  the 
keeper's  cottage.  McFie  was  waiting 
for  him  by  the  roadside,  a  hulking, 
granitelike  figure  in  his  worn  tweed 
suit,  the  two  solemn  Labradors  sitting 
patiently  at  his  feet.  Anthony  noticed 
that  he  carried  a  rolled-up  mackintosh. 
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"I  hardly  think  you'll  be  needing  that 
raincoat,"  Anthony  said  cheerily,  wav- 
ing toward  the  bright  sky. 

"There'll  be  rain  this  afternoon,"  Mc- 
Fie  announced. 

Anthony  stroked  the  sleeve  of  his 
shooting  suit,  which  was  made  of  very 
hard  whipcord  faced  with  doeskin. 
"Well,  never  mind,  this  suit  is  as  good 
as  waterproof."  He  waited  until  McFie 
had  settled  beside  him.  "Where  do  \sc 
head  today?" 

"Glenayre.  We'll  have  a  try  at  the 
groose.  Tis  the  furst  turn  on  your 
right." 

Anthony  was  uplifted  by  anticipa- 
tion. He  had  never  seen  a  Scotch 
grouse,  though  it  was  the  noble  bird  of 
legendary  tame.  "Do  they  rise  in  a 
covey  like  partridge'.'"  he  asked. 

"Aye,  they  might  well,"  McFie  re- 
plied. "  'Tis  only  a  wee  bit  o'  moor 
with  mebbe  fifty  groose  on  it.  If  we 
find  'em.  they'll  likely  all  be  up  at  once 
and  it'll  be  your  only  chance  of  a  shot." 

It  turned  out  exactly  as  McFie  had 
predicted.  Anthony  was  so  startled  by 
the  roar  of  wings  that  he  got  only  one 
shot  off  before  they  disappeared,  and 
that  was  a  cripple  which  the  dogs  had 
to  trail  for  a  half  hour.  Now,  with  the 
grouse  in  the  bag,  they  descended  again. 
over  a  wall  and  into  the  plow. 

"That  was  a  splendid  show  of 
grouse,"  Anthony  said,  still  elated. 

"Aye,  there's  a  good  few — too  many 
for  the  ground.  If  they're  nae  shot 
more,  they'll  be  leavin'  for  bigger 
moors  t'other  side  o'  Loch  Ryan." 

"We  must  have  another  go  at  them. 
but  I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to  do 
much  damage." 

"That's  it.  sir,  for  they  groose  you'll 
be  needin'  another  gun  or  two." 

"Why  not  bring  a  gun  yourself?" 


McFie  shook  his  head  in  a  stern  neg- 
ative. "Keepers  is  nae  given  licenses  to 
shoot  game."  Then  he  added,  "Her 
ladyship  is  a  right  moderate  shot." 

"  1  oo  bad  she  wasn't  with  us  when  we 
(lushed  the  grouse,"  Anthony  said  w  itli- 
out  considering  his  words. 

"That's  what  1  was  thinkin'." 

Anthony  could  have  kicked  himself 
foj  allowing  that  opening.  He  made  a 
quick  attempt  at  a  retrieve.  "I  gather 
that  she's  not  shooting,  now  that  she's 
in  mourning.  That  is  why  she  rented 
me  the  place." 

"There  ain't  no  death  as  could  keep 
a  gun  out  o'  her  ladyship's  hand,"  the 
keeper  said. 

THE  reason,  then,  for  Lady  Carter- 
Owen's  renting  the  shoot,  Anthony 
thought,  must  be  money.  If  so,  it  was 
a  pity  that  a  keen  hunter  had  to  forgo 
the  sport  on  her  own  fields.  Perhaps 
McFie  had  suggested  that  Anthony  in- 
vite her  to  come  out  with  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  his  mistress  some  of  the 
sport  she  loved.  Then  Anthony  won- 
dered if  there  might  be  collusion  be- 
tween mistress  and  servant. 

They  did  not  converse  again  until  it 
was  time  to  eat  their  sandwiches.  The 
sky  had  clouded  over  as  McFie  had 
predicted,  so  they  chose  a  luncheon 
spot  in  the  door  of  a  cow  barn.  It  was 
Anthony  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
long  silence. 

"I  suppose  this  property  has  been  in 
the  Carter-Owen  family  for  many 
years,"  he  said. 

"It  isna  Carter-Owen  land  nor  never 
was,"  McFie  said  emphatically.  "The 
grandfather  of  her  ladyship,  ould  Ron- 
ald Graham,  bought  it  from  Lord  Aird. 
That  was  back  in  eighty-two." 

It  struck  Anthony  like  a  blow  in  the 


face.    "Lad)    Carter-Owen  was  bom 

Emily    Graham'.'     How   very    extraor- 
dinary!" 

McFie  looked  at  Anthony  with  sur- 
prise. "What's  wrong  wi'  it'.'  'Tis  a 
proper  name." 

Anthony  flushed.  "It's  only  that — 
well,  sou  see,  it  was  the  name  of  my 
wife.  She  died  very  suddenly,  just  a 
month  ago." 

"Ah,  I'm  verra  sorry  to  hear  it.  That 
is  the  sickness  o'  spirit  you  were  talk 
ing  aboot." 

"Yes,  McFie,  that  is  it." 

"It  will  nae  be  much  help  to  you, 
shootin'  alone." 

"It  keeps  my  mind  off  it." 

"And  off  your  gun.  You  shouldna 
missed  they  partridges  we  flushed  in  the 
roots.    Easy  shots  they  was." 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their 
lunch  the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  and 
Anthony,  without  a  waterproof,  de- 
cided to  call  it  a  day.  When  they 
reached  the  cottage,  McFie  emptied  his 
game  bag.  It  was  a  miserable  show: 
one  grouse,  one  pheasant  and  a  rabbit. 
Anthony  was  ashamed  of  his  perform- 
ance. 

"Take  them,"  he  said  to  McFie  in  dis- 
gust. "Give  the  birds  to  Lady  Carter- 
Owen  and  keep  the  rabbit  for  yourself." 

The  keeper  returned  the  rabbit  to 
his  bag,  but  left  the  grouse  and  the 
pheasant  on  the  seat  of  the  car  where 
he  had  placed  them.  "You  best  take 
'em  to  Corsewall  House  yoursel',"  he 
said.  "I  nae  fancy  walkin'  there  and 
back  in  this  weather." 

Anthony  hesitated,  then  said,  "Very 
well,  I'll  drop  them  on  my  way  to  Port- 
patrick." 

It  was  almost  a  half  mile  before  the 
red  gravel  drive  from  the  road  emerged 
on  a  wide  circle  in  front  of  a  fine  Geor- 
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gian  house  of  gray  granite  with  slate 
roof.  Anthony  stopped  the  car  in  front 
ol  (be  entrance  and,  taking  the  grouse 
and  pheasant  by  their  heads,  stepped 
quickly  out  to  the  shelter  of  the  portico. 

As  be  reached  lor  the  doorbell,  he 
heard  steps  on  the  gravel  behind  him 
and  a  musical  feminine  voice  say,  "How 
kind  of  you  to  bring  me  another  brace 
of  birds." 

Anthony  wheeled  about  to  see  a 
slight  woman  entirely  enveloped  in 
a  raincoat,  with  a  hood  over  her  head 
and  her  feet  in  boots.  "It  was  too  wet 
to  ask  McFie  to  bring  them,"  he  said. 
He  realized  at  once  that  this  was  Lady 
(  aiter-Owen. 

"I've  been  having  a  look  at  the  last 
of  my  dahlias,"  she  said,  smiling.  All 
that  showed  of  her  lace  under  the  hood 
was  pallid,  almost  dead-white.  "Ah,  a 
grouse!  Then  you've  been  at  Glenayre." 
She  passed  him  and  opened  the  front 
door.  "Come  in,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  she 
said.  "It  is  Mr.  Gaylord,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I'm  Anthony  Gaylord.  There 
is  no  need  to  ask  if  you  arc  Lady  Car- 
ter-Owen." 

"None  whatsoever,"  she  said,  and 
flipped  the  dripping  hood  back  from 
her  head. 

THE  rigidity  resulting  from  his  ap- 
prehension subsided.  It  was  not  his 
Emily' at  all.  Nothing  like  her.  Yet  she 
was  beautiful,  strikingly  beautiful  with 
her  white  skin  as  soft  and  unlined  as 
that  of  a  child,  and  her  gray  hair  in  a 
mass  of  curls.  Above  all,  there  were 
the  eyes;  they  were  large,  a  dark  hazel 
in  color  and  infinitely  sad. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you,"  he 
said,  embarrassed.  "I  only  wished  to 
leave  these  with  your  servant." 

"Just  put  them  on  the  table.  Bunnett 
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will  fetch  them,"  she  said,  taking  off 
her  mackintosh.  "It's  a  bit  early  for 
tea,  but  a  dash  of  brandy  might  keep 
out  the  damp." 

"Thank  you.  but  I  must  be  running 
along,"  Anthony  said. 

"Not  until  you've  given  me  a  report 
on  Glenayre,"  she  said,  and  walked 
through  a  doorway  into  a  living  room, 
leaving  him  no  other  course  but  to  fol- 
low her. 

r|^HE  room  was  pleasant  and  in  per- 
A  feet  taste.  Over  the  fine  Adam  man- 
tel hung  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady 
seated  beneath  a  tree,  with  her  delicate 
hands  on  a  child  sleeping  on  her  lap. 

"I'm  afraid  I  didn't  do  Glenayre  jus- 
tice," Anthony  said,  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  watching  her  walk 
to  one  of  the  sofas,  trim,  almost  girlish 
in  her  tight-fitting  tweed  suit.  "McFie 
and  I  were  halfway  up  the  hill  when 
the  great  covey  rose,  and  I  was  so  star- 
tled that  I  got  off  only  one  shot." 

"There  are  four  coveys  in  that  lot. 
They've  packed  up  together  at  this  time 
of  year." 

"McFie  says  they  should  be  shot 
more,  or  they'll  leave." 

"He's  right.    Do  sit  down." 

A  butler  appeared  at  the  door.  "Beg 
pardon,  Your  Ladyship,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Bunnett,  you'll  find  a  grouse 
and  a  pheasant  on  the  hall  table.  Take 
them  to  the  larder  and  bring  the  brandy 
and  two  glasses,"  she  commanded. 

The  butler  disappeared. 

"I'm  filthy,"  Anthony  said.  "We 
lunched  in  a  cow  barn." 

"We're  used  to  that  here.  Sit  down. 
Mr.  Gaylord,  and  don't  look  so  fright- 
ened.   I'm  really  quite  harmless." 

Anthony  attempted  a  laugh,  but  it 
came  out  a  silly  giggle.  "I'm  sorry  if  I 
appear  frightened."  He  sat  down  on  the 
other  sofa,  facing  her.  "It's  that  I'm — 
well — not  quite  on  my  feet — " 

"Colonel  Anderson  told  me  that  you 
had  not  been  well.  Did  you  get  the  note 
I  left  at  your  hotel?" 

"Yes,  I  was  meaning  to — " 

"You  don't  have  to  write  a  reply, 
now  that  I've  found  you  on  the  door- 
step. Being  alone  is  the  worst  possible 
thing  for  one's  nerves.  One  gets  to 
thinking  about  one's  troubles  and  sor- 
rows until  one  reaches  the  suicidal 
point.  That  is  precisely  my  own  con- 
dition— has  been  for  the  past  year. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  an 
end  of  it,  go  up  to  London,  see  my 
friends,  even  if  I  bore  them  to  a  stupor. 
The  trouble  is  that  going  up  to  London 
costs  money.  Then  you  dropped  in 
from  the  sky  at  the  most  unlikely  time 
of  the  year,  when  everyone  who  is  look- 
ing for  a  rough  shoot  is  already  booked. 
Now,  you  see,  you've  done  a  most  no- 
ble deed.  Your  four  hundred  guineas 
are  going  to  prevent  me  from  blow- 
ing my  brains  out.  Do  have  a  spot  of 
brandy?" 

Anthony  was  startled  to  find  the 
butler  leaning  over  him  with  a  tray. 
"Thanks,  just  a  little,"  he  said,  and 
Bunnett  poured  a  good  half  inch.  "I'm 
the  one  to  thank  you.  Your  shooting 
is  better  than  anything  I  had  dared 
hope  to  find." 

"It  is  good  of  its  kind."  She  took 
her  brandy,  warming  the  inhaler  with 
the  palms  of  her  narrow,  delicate  hands. 
"It's  really  altogether  natural  that  I 
should  prefer  it."  There  was  a  trace  of 
sadness  in  her  voice.  "I  was  born  here 
in  Corsewall  House,  Mr.  Gaylord,  and 
the  first  shot  I  ever  fired  was  at  a  rabbit 
out  there  on  the  lawn  when  I  was  nine 
years  old.  It  was  with  a  little  four-ten 
that  my  father  had  had  made  for  me 
by  Dickson's  in  Edinburgh." 
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"Didn't  the  noise  and  the  recoil 
frighten  you?" 

"Not  in  the  slightest.  I  had  tramped 
the  fields  so  often  that  I  knew  exactly 
how  it  would  be.  By  the  way.  I  killed 
the  rabbit." 

"I  don't  doubt  it.  McFie  told  me  that 
you  are  a  fine  shot." 

"Did  he?  That's  more  than  he  tells 
me.  He  always  grumbles  if  I  don't  get 
a  right  and  left  on  a  covey  of  par- 
tridge." 

"He's  proud  of  you." 

"But  tell  me  about  yourself.  This  is 
your  first  try  at  Scottish  shooting,  isn't 
it?   That  suit,  you  know." 

Anthony  looked  down  at  his  suede- 
faced  breeches.  "It's  the  sort  of  thing 
we  wear  for  shooting  quail." 

"In  South  Carolina?" 

Anthony's  face  brightened.  "How 
did  you  know?" 

"I  have  a  friend  who  goes  there 
every  winter  to  stay  at  some  plantation. 
He  tells  me  it's  a  beautiful  sport." 

"I  happen  to  love  it — and  so  did  my 
wife." 

"She  shoots?  How  nice  for  you,  Mr. 
Gaylord." 

"It  was.  She  died  only  a  month  ago." 

"You  have  the  sympathy  of  one  who 
knows — knows  what  it  means  to  be  sud- 
denly alone,"  she  said  softly.  "And  you 
came  here  to  get  away  from  the  pain  of 
old  association." 

"You're  very  understanding,  Lady 
Carter-Owen." 

"You  have  the  advantage,  you  could 
escape,  but  I  have  had  to  remain  sur- 
rounded, overwhelmed  with  memo- 
ries." 

"If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,"  An- 
thony said  gravely.  "I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  escape." 

"Not  if  we  insist  on  being  alone,"  she 
said.  "That  is  my  discovery.  Mr.  Gay- 
lord, and  that  is  why  your  money  will 
be  used  to  gain  me  the  distraction  of 
people  and  talk." 

"Perhaps  you  have  a  point."  He 
drained  his  brandy  glass.   "Now  I  must 


be  going,"  he  said,  rising.  "But  not  be- 
fore thanking  you  for  what  you  have 
done  to  help  a  dismal  stranger." 

"You're  quite  wrong,  you  know. 
You're  not  as  badly  off  as  you  fancy 
yourself.  Where  are  you  shooting  to- 
morrow?" 

"I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea.  I  leave 
that  to  McFie.  Would  you  care  to  join 
me?"  The  invitation  came  from  his 
lips  involuntarily. 

"Why,  I  should  enjoy  it  very,  much," 
she  said,  without  hesitation  or  surprise, 
as  if  it  were  expected.  "And  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  shall  bring  the  lunch. 
You'll  want  a  carafe  of  coffee,  won't 
you?  I  know  you  Americans  on  that 
score.   My  cook  makes  it  rather  well." 

Anthony  smiled  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation.  He  was  a  coffee  addict. 

HE  DROVE  back  to  the  hotel  in  a 
sort  of  euphoria.  The  episode  had 
been  so  extraordinary,  so  different  from 
anything  he  could  have  imagined,  that 
it  left  him  seething  with  reactions  that 
seemed  to  be  more  emotional  than  ra- 
tional. The  defense  mechanism  that 
had  sprung  into  action  the  moment  she 
had  accosted  him  on  the  doorstep  had, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  ground 
to  a  stop.  Was  it  because  she.  herself 
had  been  at  ease?  Or  was  it  that  her 
soft  beauty,  the  very  feminine  delicacy 
of  her  had  disarmed  him?  Or,  again, 
might  it  not  have  been  the  fact  that  she 
too  was  living  the  life  of  a  sad  recluse? 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  was  appallingly 
clear  that  he  had  behaved  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  his  vows  of  lonely 
meditation.  And  worse,  he  rather 
looked  forward  to  their  day  together  in 
the  field.  He  felt  suddenly  the  urge  to 
demonstrate  his  prowess  as  a  hunter. 

That  night  he  slept  deeply,  dreaming 
that  he  was  at  a  picnic  in  a  grove  of 
longleaf  pines  with  five  women,  all  of 
whom  were  called  Emily  Graham,  and 
all  had  the  soft  white  faces  and  large 
sad  eyes  of  Lady  Carter-Owen,  but  the 
loud,  jolly  voices  of  Emily  Gaylord. 


rhe   dream   became   a   little   confused, 

though  highly  stimulating. 

At  seven  he  awoke  suddenly  and 
fully,  leaping  from  the  bed  to  appraise 
the  weather.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  Corsewall  House,  the  door 
opened  before  he  could  get  out  ol  the 
car  and  Bunnett  appeared,  carrying  a 
gun  in  a  brown  canvas  case  and  a  pic- 
nic hamper  of  woven  willow.  "Her 
ladyship  will  be  down  in  a  moment 
You'll  be  having  a  fine  day,  sir.  The 
glass  is  rising." 

Anthony  experienced  an  acceleration 
of  his  heartbeat  when  she  appeared. 
She  tossed  her  raincoat  onto  the  rear 
seat.  "I'm  not  going  to  need  it,"  she 
said,  "but  1  bring  it  to  please  McFie." 

As  he  started  the  motor,  Anthony 
turned  to  look  at  her.  He  wondered 
how  she  could  have  maintained  that 
delicate,  almost  exotic,  complexion 
after  years  of  shooting  in  wind  and 
weather.  She  seemed  much  more  a  hot- 
house flower  than  a  sportswoman. 

McFIE  was  obviously  pleased  to 
have  his  mistress  along.  "Is  it 
Knockmedloch  Farm  we're  doing  to- 
day?" Lady  Carter-Owen  asked  him. 

"Indeed  it  is,  Your  Ladyship,"  Mc- 
Fie replied.  "  'Tis  nae  been  shot  this 
season,  and  the  tenant  tells  me  there  be 
a  muckle  o'  partridges  feedin'  in  the 
roots  and  on  the  stubble." 

With  McFie  in  the  middle,  the  two 
Labradors  trotting  beside  him.  Lady 
Carter-Owen  on  his  right  and  Anthony 
on  the  left,  all  about  thirty  yards  apart, 
they  walked  slowly  up  the  rows  of  tur- 
nips. The  first  covey  to  get  up  flew  to 
the  right  and  Lady  Carter-Owen,  swing- 
ing with  a  calm,  unhurried  motion, 
dropped  a  right  and  a  left  with  her  little 
twenty  gauge.  On  the  next  downhill 
bite  another  covey  flushed,  this  time  in 
front  of  Anthony.  In  his  eagerness  to 
even  the  score  he  snap-shot  at  the  first 
bird,  which  disintegrated  in  the  air  in 
a  burst  of  feathers,  then  took  his  time 
and  killed  a  second. 

There  was  nothing  to  retrieve  of  the 
first  bird  and  Anthony  got  a  scolding 
from  McFie.  He  apologized  profusely 
to  Lady  Carter-Owen,  but  he  was  not 
nearly  as  contrite  as  his  words  implied. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  Lady 
Carter-Owen  continued  to  shoot  im- 
peccably, while  Anthony  pressed  too 
hard  trying  to  show  off,  making  it  a 
competition  of  male  against  female, 
which  he  knew  was  childish  and  un- 
sportsmanlike but  which  he  was  unable 
to  check.  It  was  something  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  Shooting 
quail  with  his  Emily,  they  had  been  like 
two  pals  in  the  field,  taking  each  covey 
rise  together.  Now  he  was  behaving 
like  a  strutting  turkey  gobbler,  spread- 
ing his  feathers,  making  an  impression, 
straining  every  muscle  to  show  this  deli- 
cate, pallid  Scotswoman  that  he  was  a 
male  worthy  of  her  admiration.  Con- 
sidering his  situation,  his  loss  and  grief, 
it  was,  of  course,  preposterous.  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  but  he 
was  not — not  in  the  least. 

At  lunch,  seated  in  the  sun  with  their 
backs  against  a  hayrick.  Lady  Carter- 
Owen  turned  her  large  sad  eyes  on  An- 
thony. "It's  easy  to  see  that  normally 
you're  a  rattling  good  shot,"  she  said. 

"I  was  trying  too  hard,"  Anthony 
explained. 

"I  noticed  that.   Why?" 

"Trying  to  make  a  good  impression 
for  American  marksmanship,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"No  need  to,  really."  ' 

"Pride  is  a  difficult  thing  to  control." 

She  smiled  the  sad  smile.  "I  know, 
and  I'm  flattered."  she  said  softly. 
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N  ou  have  that  effect  on  men,  don  t 
you?" 

"What  makes  von  think  so?" 

"It's  a  quality  about  you.  Please 
don't  think  it  rude  or  personal  if  I  tell 
sou  that  I  find  it  very  extraordinary 
that  you  can  shoot  at  all.  let  alone  en- 
joy doing  it  And  you  must  enjoy  it  or 
you  wouldn't  do  it  so  well." 

"Of  course  1  enjoy  it.  1  love  it  But 
why  on  earth  shouldn't  I?" 

"Because  you  are  not  at  all  the  t\pc 
When  I  saw  you  yesterday,  you  seemed 
m>  delicate,  fragile,  like  something  that 
should  he  kept  under  glass." 

"You're  nol  the  first  to  say    thai 
1  here  was  the  faintest  trace  of  bitter- 
ness m  her  voice. 

"Oh.  I'm  Mire  I'm  not.  But  you  look 
Is  it  you  were  made  lor  chiffon,  nol 
tor  tweeds." 

"I  adjust  quite  readily  to  both.  That's 
my  ambivalence,  m\  chameleon  trait.'' 

"There  ate  two  kinds." 

"Ot  ambivalence?" 

"No,  oi  chameleons.  There's  one 
that  change^  shade  according  to  mood, 
and  one  that  changes  color  for  pro- 
tection." 

"Which  am  I.  in  \ our  opinion'. '" 

"I  wish  I  knew.'" 

"You  will — in  time."  There  was 
nothing  flirtatious  in  this  statement.  She 
said  it  simply,  as  if  it  were  a  patent 
tact,  looking  not  at  him.  but  at  the  pas- 
ture beyond  the  barnyard. 

\nthony  felt  that  the  conversation 
was  getting  a  little  out  of  hand.  But  as 
he  leaned  back  against  the  straw,  he 
thought:  I  shall  mark  this  day  as  the 
beginning  of  my  convalescence.   .   .   . 

And  there  was  no  question  about 
that.  The  long  days  of  walking  no 
longer  tired  him.  and  there  was  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  his  co-ordination 


with  a  gun.  once  he  got  ovei  the  com- 
petitive urge.  But  the  most  stnkmg 
change,  the  one  that  surprised  him.  was 
in  the  orientation  o!  his  mind.  He  sel- 
dom thought  back  to  the  past,  His  out- 
look was  forward  now.  tilled  with 
optimism  and  plans. 

I  here  was  one  note  in  the  recovery 
that  disturbed  him  Whenevci  he  at- 
tempted to  conjure  a  picture  ot  his  lost 

Emily,  an  exercise  he  forced  upon  him 

sell  in  the  belief  thai  it  was  the  propel 
and  righteous  thing  to  >.\o.  het  lace  and 
figure  eluded  him.  It  was  as  if  her 
spirit,  tor  some  reason  best  known  to 
itself,   had   vanished   tor  good   and   all. 

(I  WAS  on  the  second  day  he  and 
I  milv  (.  arter-Owen  shot  together 
that  they  came  to  a  Christian-name 
kisis.  I  hey  were  motoring  back  to 
Corsewall  House  at  sunset  tor  lea.  "An- 
other magnificent  dav .  Lady  Carter- 
Owen,"  he  had  said,  expansively. 

"See  here,  you  and  I  will  have  to 
stop  this  nonsense  here  and  now,"  she 
had  said.  "Please  call  me  Emily." 

The  name  had  made  his  muscles 
contract  and  with  an  effort  he  had  said. 
"Gladly.  Emily."  Once  the  word  was 
spoken,  all  hesitancy  disappeared.  It 
was  her  name  now,  passed  on  by  the 
vanished  spirit. 

With  that  barrier  hurdled,  intimacy 
swiftly  grew  and  flourished.  There  was 
no  longer  any  question  about  his  ever 
shooting  alone.  And  tea  at  Corsewall 
House  became  an  accepted  ritual,  more 
often  than  not  followed  by  dinner, 
after  he  had  returned  from  the  hotel  to 
bathe  and  change  into  a  dinner  jacket. 
Then  one  night  when  he  rose  to  go  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  it  was  raining  hard, 
she  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"Anthony,"   she  said,   pronouncing 


it  as  if  it  had  no  "h,"  which  he  liked 
win  don't  you  stav   here  at  Corsewall 
House?    It  would  he  lai   more  comloil 
able  foi   v  ou." 

"Why,  1  milv.  that's  a  verv  kind  mu\ 
hospitable  thought."  he  said,  quite 
overcome,  "but  I'm  all  .ml  that 

"People  will  gossip."  she  interrupted 
Well,  what  ot   it'.'    So  tat   as  I   am  eon 

cerned  they've  gossiped  about  me  so 
much  that  I'm  no  longer  an  exciting 
topic.  Ol  course,  if  lis  your  own  Ian 
reputation  .  .  ." 

"1  ord  no.  Emily!" 

"Then  is  it  me  you  fear?" 

Without  thinking,  he  put  his  hands 
on  her  bare  shoulders.  I  he  touch  ol 
her  skin  was  like  an  electric  shock.  I  oi 
an  answer  he  kissed  her  on  (he  cheek. 

She  accepted  the  gesture  placidly,  as 
if  it  were  the  expected  Ihing  tor  him  to 
do.  "When  you  drop  by  for  me  tomor- 
row at  nine  thirty,  bring  your  luggage 
along,"  she  said  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice.  "Bunnett  will  unpack  you  while 
we're  shooting." 

Anthony  sought  to  cover  his  emotion 
with  gaiety.  "1  think  you  ought  to  dou- 
ble the  rent,"  he  said,  grinning. 

"Don't  be  silly,  it's  only  fair.  I've 
been  your  shooting  guest  every  day 
now  for  a  week.  The  least  1  can  do  is 
repay  you  with  the  hospitality  of  Corse- 
wall House." 

"Well,  it's  kind  of  you  to  befriend  a 
lonely  man." 

"Don't  forget,  Anthony,  I  am  a 
lonely  woman."  .  .  . 

Either  Bunnett  was  happy  to  have 
a  man  around,  or  he  was  hoping  for  a 
generous  tip  from  a  rich  American,  be- 
cause Anthony  was  valeted  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  Never  had  his  boots 
shone  so  brilliantly  or  his  suits  been 
kept  in  such  perfect  creases. 
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In  the  evenings,  silting  by  (he  tire  in 
the  library,  he  and  Emily  talked  until 
ten  o'clock,  when  she  turned  on  (he 
radio  lor  the  news  broadcast.  Promptly 

alter  that  I  milv   said  good  night  and  he 

would  lake  her  hv  the  shoulders  and 
kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  as  he  had  (he 
mghl  il  had  Stormed  and  she  had  in 
vited  him  to  stay  at  Corsewall  House. 
I  hen  he  ponied  hunselt  a  wluskv  and 
soda,  smoked  anothei  cigarette,  and 
read    I  he   Scotsman   halfheartedly,   his 

mind  wandering  to  other,  more  fasci 

noting  mailers.    These  were  delightful 
and  provocative  speculations  thai  he  re 

gretfully  declined  to  take  seriously,  but 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  courage.  A 
pity,  he  kept  reassuring  himself,  but 
if  I  should  go  further,  it  would  alter 
the  entire  aspect  of  our  charming  re- 
lationship. It  would  mean  an  end  to 
those  restraints  that  are  at  once  titillat- 
ing and  civilized.  Now  he  knew  almost 
nothing  about  her,  other  than  that  she 
was  a  widow. — the  widow  of  a  bams 
ter  named  Sir  Welwyn  ('arter-Owen 
Never,  either  at  dinner  or  during  the 
evenings  in  the  library,  had  they  ex- 
changed confidences,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  things  he  most  admired  about 
her.  Yes,  it  was  better  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.  Besides,  a  more  intimate 
relationship  might  lead  to  some  binding 
commitment,  and  that,  of  course,  was 
out  of  the  question. 

ONE  morning  when  he  c;ime  down 
to  breakfast  in  his  whipcord  shoot- 
ing suit,  Emily  said,  "1  have  a  trunk 
full  of  Welwyn's  clothes:  1  am  sure  his 
tweeds  would  fit  you.  You  are  about 
his  size  and  build." 

That  same  evening,  while  he  was 
changing  for  dinner.  Bunnett  came  to. 
Anthony's  room,  bearing  three  rather 


This  long-lost  pleasure  can  be  youre  tonight... 

The  moonlit  trip  from  Natchez  was  always  marked  with  the  pouring  of  a  rare  and  delicious  liquor  from  old 
New  Orleans.  So  wonderful  was  its  taste  and  smoothness,  it  became  famous  'round  the  world.  Then,  in  the  late 
'eighties,  all  knowledge  of  its  making  was  lost.  Years  later  its  secret  formula  was  recovered  from  an  old  V/ 

southern  family  and,  now . . . you  too  can  recapture  this  adventure  in  pleasure.  Come  aboard,  buy  a  bottle  tonight!   ^^ 


in  Canada,  too! 


The  finest  taste  of  the  Old  South  lives  on  in 


g finest  taste  oft 


mmm  mm 


[(Kuls  •••try  M  straight,  on-the-rocks,  and  in  highhalb  ! 
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striking  tweed  suits  with  plus-four 
trousers. 

"Her  ladyship  says  for  you  to  try  on 
one  of  these,  and  if  it  fits  to  keep  all 
three  of  them,"  the  butler  said. 

Anthony  slipped  on  one  of  the  jack- 
ets and  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  mir- 
ror that  it  did  fit  him  perfectly,  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  him. 

THE  following  morning  he  appeared 
at  breakfast  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  three  suits.  He  was  standing 
at  the  sideboard,  helping  himself  to  por- 
ridge, when  Emily  entered  behind  him. 

"Heavens,  you  gave  me  a  turn!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  Anthony  wheeled  to  greet 
her.  "For  a  moment  I  thought  it  was 
the  ghost  of  Welwyn." 

"Emily.  J'm  so  sorry.  I'll  go  up- 
stairs and  take  it  off  at  once,"  Anthony 
said  apologetically. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
wanted  those  suits  to  be  about  again — 
they  lend  a  comforting  sense  of  conti- 
nuity to  Corsewall.  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Yes,  1  was  right;  you  are  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  of  Welwyn." 

"I  hope  for  your  sake  I  don't  look 
like  him!" 

"You  do  rather.  Your  hair  is  the 
same  color.  Your  eyes,  too,  are  the 
same  brown.  Only  he  had  a  mustache. 
You  ought  to  grow  one,  Anthony.  It 
would  make  you  very  distinguished." 

"How  horrifying  that  I  should  re- 
mind you  of  him!" 

"You  don't,  really.  In  character  he 
was  quite  unlike  you,  thank  Heaven!  I 
couldn't  abide  having  another  Welwyn 
around.  He  had  infinite  charm  of  the 
sort  that  was  very  exhausting." 

"You  must  miss  him  dreadfully," 
Anthony  said. 

"I  do — at  times.  Not  at  breakfast, 
though.  He  had  a  frightening  habit  of 
making  jokes,  and  at  breakfast  jokes 
are  intolerable." 

"Was  he  ill  a  long  while?" 

"He  was  never  ill  in  his  life.  An  ac- 
cident took  him.  He  was  putting  our 
guns  away  after  a  day  of  grouse  driving 
at  Craigaffie.  A  loader  must  have  left 
a  cartridge  in  one  by  mistake.  It  went 
off  as  he  was  laying  it  on  the  table  in 
the  gun  room." 

"How  ghastly!" 

"I'm  sure  it  was  the  way  he  wanted 
to  go — quickly,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood." 

The  story  impressed  Anthony  deeply. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a  deli- 
cate, utterly  feminine  creature  as  Emily 
could  survive  that  tragedy  without  a 
serious  psychologic  dislocation.  Yet 
here  she  was,  only  a  year  after  the 
event,  living  in  the  same  house,  shoot- 
ing with  the  same  guns,  sleeping — 
presumably — in  the  same  bed,  with 
perfectly  integrated  composure.  Any 
American  woman,  he  thought,  would 
be  a  hysterical  patient  of  a  psychoana- 
lyst after  an  experience  like  that. 

But  the  suits  worried  him,  and  so  he 
asked  Bunnett  if  they  included  the  one 
Sir  Welwyn  was  wearing  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

"No,  sir,"  Bunnett  told  him  gravely. 
"  I  hat  one  we  had  to  burn.  It  had  a  big 
hole  in  it." 

For  Anthony,  the  idyllic  days  at 
Corsewall  succeeded  one  another  far 
too  swiftly.  His  lease  was  to  terminate 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  and 
he  was  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
to  return  home  and  supervise  the  nu- 
merous and  unpleasant  details  of  dis- 
posing of  his  own  Emily's  personal 
things,  and  attending  to  the  probating 
of  her  will.  But  a  concession  that  he 
had  made  at  Emily  Carter-Owen's  al- 
most   tearful    entreaty    was    to    spend 


Christmas  at  Corsewall.  It  was  no  hard- 
ship. He  welcomed  any  excuse  to  pro- 
long his  stay. 

But  that  last  day  was  sad  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  to  make  it  memorable.  The 
village  Christmas  service  put  Anthony 
in  a  somber  mood,  as  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  his  lost  Emily. 
Then,  during  lunch,  it  began  to  pour 
rain.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  in 
Emily's  car  to  McFie's  cottage  and  the 
six  farms,  delivering  gaily  wrapped 
packages.  Anthony  had  the  feeling  that 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  were  look- 
ing him  over  as  a  possible  new  mastei 
of  Corsewall,  and  this  did  not  improve 
his  spirits. 

The  dinner  that  evening  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. And  Emily  wore  her  most  be- 
coming gown  of  pearl-gray  chiffon, 
which  exposed  a  generous  view  of  her 


"Sent  to  London  for  a  trinket  for  my 
beautiful  hostess." 

She  opened  the  box.  In  it  was  a  pin 
to  wear  in  the  field,  a  gun  and  fishing 
rod  of  gold,  crossed  behind  a  round 
crystal  in  which  was  engraved  the  pic- 
ture of  a  black  cock  in  full  courting 
feather.  "How  beautiful!"  she  mur- 
mured. "Oh,  Anthony,  1  shall  treasure 
it.  And  the  sad  thing  is  that  I  have 
nothing  for  you." 

"Oh,  yes  you  have — your  affection 
and  understanding." 

"Come  here,  Anthony.  Kneel  at  my 
feet." 

He  did  as  she  asked  and  she  held  his 
face  with  her  hands.  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas, Anthony.  This  is  my  gift  to  you." 
She  leaned  slowly  forward  until  their 
lips  came  together. 

For  a  minute  or  two  they  did  not 
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beautiful,  pale  neck,  and  necklace  and 
earrings  of  clear  aquamarines  sur- 
rounded by  diamonds.  She  was  more 
exquisite  than  Anthony  had  ever  seen 
her.  Here,  he  thought,  was  the  chame- 
leon in  a  different  mood.  Or  was  it  her 
protective  color  for  this  last  evening? 

As  soon  as  Bunnett  had  served  the 
brandy  in  the  library  and  the  door  to 
the  hall  was  closed,  Anthony  got  to  his 
feet  and  said,  "I  want  to  say  a  few 
words." 

"Please,  Anthony,  don't  be  senti- 
mental," Emily  warned. 

"Emily,  you  mustn't  stop  me.  To- 
morrow I  am  leaving  you  to  return  to 
the  States.  I  shall  carry  with  me  a  very 
beautiful  and  very  tender  memory, 
which  I  shall  cherish  and  preserve  un- 
til we  meet  again.  I  came  here  a  month 
ago  a  broken  and  unhappy  man.  Your 
kindness  has  overwhelmed  me  with 
gratitude."  He  pulled  a  small  package 
from  the  pocket  of  his  dinner  jacket. 
"Please  think  of  me,  Emily,  whenever 
you  wear  this.  May  it  bring  you  the 
luck  you  deserve."  He  handed  the 
package  to  her. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Anthony,"  she  said 
sadly,  unwrapping  the  package  slowly. 
She  sat  holding  the  little  jewelers  box, 
gazing  at  it,  with  tears  forming  at  the 
corners  of  her  eyes.  "Oh,  Anthony, 
what  have  you  done?" 


move;  then  gradually  his  arms  encircled 
her.  Her  breath  came  faster  and  the 
skin  of  her  shoulders  glowed  under  his 
hands  as  if  it  were  suddenly  incandes- 
cent. Anthony  thought  that  he  had 
never  encountered  a  passion  so  vivid 
and  electrifying.  He  started  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  bland  acceptance  of  his 
own  Emily,  but  all  thinking  dissolved 
before  he  could  arrive  at  any  unfortu- 
nate conclusion. 

WHEN  his  mind  resumed  its  func- 
tioning, he  discovered  that  her 
head  was  now  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

"Anthony,  must  you  go  away?"  she 
whispered. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  I  must,"  he  whis- 
pered back.  The  term  of  endearment 
had  come  naturally. 

She  raised  her  head  and  pushed  him 
gently  away  as  she  did  so.  "Pour  me 
another  cup  of  coffee,  like  a  dear,"  she 
said  sweetly,  implying  that  her  nerves 
were  quite  shattered. 

"Er — ah — yes — of  course,"  Anthony 
said,  gathering  his  wits.  He  rose  un- 
steadily to  his  feet  and  walked  over  to 
the  table. 

"You've  never  really  told  me  just 
what  you  intend  doing  when  you  return 
to  the  States,"  she  said  in  her  usual 
calm  voice.  "Any  quail  shooting?" 

Anthony  gave  her  the  cup  and  sat 


down.  His  hands  were  trembling. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "though  I'm  afraid  it 
will  seem  tame  after  Corsewall.  I've 
engaged  a  room  at  the  Gourdin  Club  in 
South  Carolina  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. Emily,  I  wish  you  could  be  with 
me  there!" 

"A  pity.  I'd  love  it.  Letitia  writes 
that  it's  high  time  I  had  a  look  at  my 
grandson." 

"You  have  a  daughter?"  Anthony 
asked  in  surprise. 

"Dear  yes,  she  lives  in  Connecticut, 
and  she'll  be  twenty-five  in  March. 
She's  married  to  an  Englishman — Ian 
Bradford.  He's  with  some  advertising 
firm  in  New  York." 

"And  the  child?" 

"He's  eighteen  months  old  now. 
They've  given  him  the  preposterous 
name  of  Darien.  It's  the  name  of  the 
village  where  they  live." 

"1  suppose  poor  Sir  Welwyn  never 
saw  his  grandson  either." 

"It  wasn't  his  grandson.  Letitia's  my 
daughter  by  my  first  husband." 

"How  stupid  of  me!  But  you  see, 
dear  Emily,  here  I  am  on  my  last  eve- 
ning at  Corsewall  only  beginning  to 
learn  all  these  things  about  you." 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it — twice  wid- 
owed, one  daughter  who  lives  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  a  grandson 
I've  never  seen." 

"Poor  dear  Emily!"  Anthony  said 
with  a  sigh.  "Why  don't  you  fly  over  in 
January — after  you've  had  your  visit  to 
London?" 

IT  WAS  Emily's  turn  to  sigh.  "How 
I  would  adore  it!  But  I'm  a  poor 
woman  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  I  simply  cannot  afford 
it.  And  I  will  never  let  Corsewall 
House.  Until  I  die  it  will  be  my  castle, 
my  home,  and  then  it  will  go  to  Darien 
Bradford,  unless,  of  course  .  .  ." 

"You  marry  again  and  have  a  son." 

"Which  seems  highly  unlikely." 

"You  never  can  tell." 

There  was  a  silence  while  she  gazed 
at  the  brooch  in  her  lap. 

"You  say  that  your  son-in-law's  name 
is  Ian  Bradford,  and  that  they  live  in 
Darien,"  Anthony  said  to  cover  the 
loud  beating  of  his  heart.  "I  suppose 
they  are  in  the  telephone  book." 

"I  should  imagine  so." 

"I  shall  ask  them  to  dinner.  Darien 
is  no  distance  from  Bedford  Village, 
where  I  live." 

"I  shouldn't  bother,  if  I  were  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"They  would  bore  you.  Letitia's  very 
young  and  silly,  and  Ian's  too  self- 
assured  for  my  taste." 

"I  shall  do  it  just  the  same.  There's 
no  use  asking  if  your  daughter  is  as 
beautiful  as  you.  She  couldn't  be." 

"She  has  a  certain  beauty  in  a  gamin 
way,"  Emily  said. 

When  they  rose  to  go  to  their  rooms, 
Anthony  fully  expected  that  the  good- 
night kiss  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Christmas  present,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed. When  he  put  his  arms  out  to 
embrace  her.  she  quickly  caught  his 
hands  and  held  them  wide  apart,  while 
presenting  her  cheek  to  be  pecked. 

Her  room,  as  he  well  knew,  was  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  from  his. 
Reluctantly,  and  with  feverish  impa- 
tience, he  gave  her  a  half  hour  before 
he  quietly  crept  down  the  hall  to  her 
door,  clad  in  pajamas  and  a  bathrobe 
of  maroon  silk.  He  turned  the  door- 
knob slowly  and  pushed.  The  door  was 
locked.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
knocked  softly.  No  answer. 

"Emily!"  he  called  in  a  whisper.  Still 
no  answer.  Defeated,  he  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  room. 
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She  did  not  mention  the  episode  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  An- 
thony was  forced  to  assume  that  she 
had  been  asleep  and  had  not  heard  his 
knock  or  call.  It  was  only  when  he  had 
climbed  into  the  driver's  seat  of  his  car 
that  she  came  to  the  window  beside  him 
and  whispered,  so  that  her  words  could 
not  be  overheard  by  Bunnett,  who  was 
standing  on  the  doorstep,  "Be  patient. 
The  time  will  come." 

ANTHONY  had  only  twenty-four 
.  hours  in  London  before  his  plane 
took  off  for  New  York,  but  he  made  a 
point  of  calling  on  Colonel  Anderson 
to  report  on  his  success  at  Corse  wall. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  fact  that  he  had  moved  from  the 
I  hotel  to  Corsewall  House  as  a  guest  of 
Lady  Carter-Owen. 

The  colonel  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  surprised.  "1  fancied  it'd  turn  out 
that  way,"  he  said,  with  a  wry  smile. 
Lucky  chap  you  are,  too.  Attractive 
girl.  Emily  Carter-Owen." 

"You  know  her.  then'.'" 

"These  many  years.  Met  her  first 
when  she  was  married  to  Dickie  St. 
Leger.  Dickie  was  a  keen  huntin'  man. 
Pity  he  died  like  that — one  minute  full 
of  beans,  the  next  gone.  After  that  she 
retired  to  Corsewall  for  a  year.  Man, 
but  she  was  lovely  in  those  days." 

"She's  still  very  beautiful." 

"I  dare  say.  Haven't  seen  her  since 
Carter-Owen  shot  himself.  Odd  that, 
her  losing  two  good  stayers.  There  was 
a  lot  of  gossip,  of  course.  Bound  to  be 
with  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  that." 

On  the  flight  home  Anthony  slept 
hardly  at  all,  his  mind  being  preoccu- 
pied with  assessments  of  himself  and 
his  immediate  past.  The  primary  point, 
which  shocked  him,  was  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  Emily  had  been  almost  com- 
pletely erased.  There  was  no  use  in 
denying — she  no  longer  engaged  his 
sentiment  or  his  mind.  The  sorrow  that 
had  engulfed  him  had  vanished.  This 
new  Emily  had,  by  the  sorcery  of  her 
beauty,  by  her  kindness,  wistful  sadness 
and  prowess  with  a  shotgun,  worked 
some  strange  miracle  that  had  substi- 
tuted her  picture  for  that  of  the  long 
familiar  one.  Had  she  been  a  replica  of 
the  first  Emily,  he  could  have  explained 
it  in  terms  of  transference.  But  she  was 
not.  In  fact,  the  only  point  in  common 
was  the  name  Emily  Graham.  His  wife 
had  been  strong,  ruddy,  full  of  laugh- 
:er  and  fun.  with  broad  shoulders  and 
a  stride  that  was  mannish,  whereas  Em- 
ily Carter-Owen  was  everything  that 
was  fragile  and  feminine,  even  though 
she  could  shoot  well  and  walk  all  day; 
and.  above  all,  there  was  that  perpetual 
pall  of  sadness  that  hung  over  her. 

Was  it.  then,  contrast  that  had  so  in- 
trigued him  as  to  cause  him  to  forget? 
Perhaps  in  part,  but  only  in  small  part, 
he  said  to  himself  when  he  thought  of 
that  Christmas  kiss  and  its  effect  on 
him.  It  could  not  have  been  love — or 
could  it?  The  idea  was  almost  blasphe- 
mous. For  twenty  years  he  had  believed 
implicitly  that  love  had  come  to  him 
once  and  could  never  be  repeated.  Yet 
what  other  name  was  there  for  this  urge 
to  be  with  Emily  Carter-Owen  and, 
when  thev  were  parted,  to  think  only 
of  her? 

STRANGELY,  his  return  to  the 
house  at  Bedford  Village  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  pain  he  had  fore- 
seen and  dreaded.  The  more  intimate 
evidences  of  his  wife's  long  tenure  had 
been  tactfully  removed  and  packed  up 
by  the  butler  and  his  wife,  so  that,  had 
he  desired  to  inspect  her  bedroom  and 
dressing  room,  which  he  did  not,  he 
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would  have  found  ever)  drawer  and 
closet  empty. 

Almost  his  first  act,  .itiei  a  long,  re- 
freshing sleep,  was  to  call  Mrs.  Ian 
Bradford  in  Dai  ten  and  ask  her  and  hei 
husband  to  dine  with  him  on  the  coin- 
ing rhursdaj  evening.  At  first  she 
seemed  hesitant  and  wary.  then,  as  he 

explained  the  circumstances  ot  his  hav- 
ing met  her  mother,  the  tone  of  her 
voice  lost  its  defensive  quality  and  she 
accepted  graciously. 

Had  Anthony  been  better  prepared, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  surprised  at 
seeing  Letuia  Bradford.  The  beauty 
was  there — strikingly  so — and  it  was 
her  mother's,  but  she  was  so  charged 
with  bnttleness  and  vitality  that  the  re- 
semblance faded  the  moment  she 
moved  or  talked.  Her  dark  hair  was 
cut  iii  a  tousled  Italian  bob  and  her  gray 
eyes  were  intense,  almost  vindictive. 

Ian  Bradford  was  a  burly  young  man, 
with  a  bushy  head  of  sandy  hair  and 
a  satirical  twist  to  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  His  manner  was  completely  as- 
sured and  slightly  supercilious.  An- 
thony felt  ill  at  ease  with  him,  though 
he  saw  at  once  that  the  young  man 
had  an  exceptionally  bright  and  in- 
cisive mind. 

'"■^HE  dinner  was  lively  and  full  of 
A  gaiety  and  ironic,  witty  asides  from 
Letitia  and  Ian.  Anthony's  descrip- 
tions of  Corsewall  and  McFie  and  the 
shooting  were  filled  with  mellow  en- 
thusiasm, which  was  tempered  by  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  the  Brad- 
fords. 

"It's  clear  that  you've  fallen  for 
Mother,"  Letitia  said  from  her  corner 
of  the  couch  after  dinner.  "Mind  you 
watch  your  step,  Mr.  Gaylord." 

"I've  reached  the  age  when  I  can 
face  sorceresses  with  equanimity,"  An- 
thony said. 

it  isn't  so  much  a  matter  of  age  as 
of  net  worth,"  Ian  remarked. 

Anthony  was  annoyed.  He  took  Ian's 
remark  to  imply  that  money  insulated 
him  against  feminine  charm. 

"It's  only  those  who  have  money 
who  can  afford  sentiment,"  he  said 
rather  sharply. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more, 
Mr.  Gaylord,"  Letitia  said.  "At  the 
moment  I  can't  afford  it." 

"Your  mother  is  a  very  lonely  per- 
son," Anthony  said.  "And  I'm  afraid 
I  did  little  to  cheer  her  up.  A  very  re- 
cent widower  is  hardly  a  good  antidote 
for  the  loss  of  a  second  husband." 

"Just  what  the  doctor  ordered,"  Ian 
said. 

"Ian's  right,"  Letitia  said  brightly. 
"If  you  had  been  a  gay  adventurer,  she 
would  never  have  asked  you  to  stop  at 
Corsewall  House." 

"I  had  rather  thought,  from  what  I've 
heard  of  your  father  and  Sir  Welwyn, 
that  her  tastes  run  to  gay  and  jolly 
men,"  Anthony  said. 

"Her  tastes  run  to  men,  period,"  Ian 
said. 

"Which  is  the  reason  for  intensely 
feminine  charm,"  Anthony  announced 
defensively. 

"And  her  ability  to  shoot  what  she 
aims  at,"  Letitia  added. 

Anthony  felt  that  the  conversation 
was  getting  unnecessarily  caustic,  just 
for  the  sake  of  a  clever  phrase.  He 
smiled  genially  to  indicate  that  he,  at 
least,  considered  it  all  harmless  fun. 

"A  pity  she's  not  with  us  tonight," 
he  said. 

"She'd  come  over  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,"  Letitia  said. 

"A  hat  filled  with  five-pound  notes," 
Ian  added. 

"That  gives  me  an  idea,"  Anthony 


said.  "The  hat  filled  with  monej  gave 

it  to  me.  You  see,  Emily — your  niothei 
— remarked  that  she  wanted  very  much 
to  see  her  grandson.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  we  might  arrange  to  have  her  fly 
over  to  see  the  child."  He  expected 
rude  interruption,  but  there  was  none. 
Both  Bradfords  sat  motionless,  staring 
at  him.  Letitia  with  incredulity  and  Ian 
with  amusement.  "You  see,"  Anthony 
explained  hesitatingly,  "1  owe  Lady 
Carter-Owen  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Not 
onlj  did  she  invite  me.  a  total  Stranger, 
to  stay  at  Corsewall  House,  but  she 
made  me  forget  my  troubles.  Thanks 
to  her  gracious  hospitality,  1  am  my- 
self again." 

"1  should  loathe  that,"  Ian  said.  "The 
one  thing  1  cannot  abide  is  being 
myself." 

"It  occurred  to  me  this  evening," 
Anthony  continued,  ignoring  the  inter- 
ruption, "that  the  one  way  I  could  re- 
pay this  debt  of  gratitude  would  be  to 
give  her  this  trip — knowing,  as  I  say, 
how  very  much  she  wishes  to  see  her 
first  grandchild.  Now,  if  I  offered  her 
the  money  she  could  not,  of  course,  ac- 
cept it." 

"She  could,  but  she  wouldn't,"  Le- 
titia said,  her  eyes  narrowed  as  she 
scrutinized  Anthony.  "It  strikes  me  as 
rather  an  expensive  gesture  of  thanks." 

"Not  to  me,"  Anthony  said  quickly. 
"That  is  a  comparative  matter.  By 
many  standards — yours  probably — I 
am  a  rich  man.  To  me,  a  little  matter 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  is 
small  thanks  for  her  kindness.  She  need 
never  know  the  money  came  from  me." 

"Mr.  Gaylord,  you're  a  perfect 
dear,"  Letitia  said,  springing  off  the 
couch  and  kissing  him  on  the  cheek. 

"She  adores  rich  men,"  Ian  ex- 
plained. 

"I  take  it,  then,  that  you  both  agree," 
Anthony  said,  smiling. 

"Naturally,"  Ian  said.  "Why  not? 
My  mother-in-law  gets  her  trip,  we  get 
the  kudos,  and  you  get  .  .  ." 

"The  satisfaction  of  generosity,"  Le- 
titia added  quickly. 

"That  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  say," 
Ian  stated. 

Anthony  laughed.  "What  is  it  you 
think  I  will  get?"  he  asked  Ian. 

BRADFORD  opened  his  mouth  to 
reply  when  his  wife  shouted,  "Shut 
up,  you  idiot!" 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Ian 
said.  "Why  should  I  leave  Gaylord 
with  the  impression  that  all  he  gets  is 
satisfaction  when  he's  hoping  for  Lady 
Carter-Owen?" 

Anthony  suddenly  became  panicky. 
"Such  a  thought  never  crossed  my 
mind,"  he  said  severely. 

"All  the  better,"  Letitia  said. 

That  comment  did  not  please  An- 
thony either.  "You  must  remember 
that  my  wife  has  been  dead  a  bare  two 
months,"  he  said  stuffily. 

"Letitia's  quite  mad.  It's  a  Graham 
trait,"  Ian  said.  "She  has  a  fixed  idea 
that  her  mother  should  not  marry 
again.  I  don't  agree  with  that  at  all. 
Find  her  the  right  man  and  she'll  be  an 
ideal  wife." 

"Ian,  sometimes  I  think  I  could  mur- 
der you,"  Letitia  said,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  anger. 

Ian  Bradford  smiled  at  Anthony. 
"That's  another  Graham  trait.  They're 
a  violent  lot." 

When  the  Bradfords  finally  prepared 
to  leave,  Anthony  said,  "I  shall  mail 
you  the  tickets  as  soon  as  you  hear  what 
date  would  suit  your  mother.  You 
might  suggest  the  last  week  in  January." 

"So  soon?"  Letitia  exclaimed. 

"Well,  she  spoke  of  wanting  to  visit 
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some  friends  in  South  Carolina  for  the 
quail  shooting,"  Anthony  said.  "The 
season  ends  on  March  first." 

"Then  I  had  better  cable  her  at 
once,"  Letitia  said. 

AS  SOON  as  they  had  gone  Anthony 
.  mixed  himself  a  whisky  and  soda 
to  calm  his  nerves.  Emily  had  been 
right  about  Ian  Bradford.  He  was  in- 
deed a  very  self-assured  fellow,  and 
clever,  too.  But  Letitia  was  an  enigma. 
There  was  something  very  beguiling 
about  her,  but  he  had  the  feeling  that 
part  of  it  was  pose  to  cover  a  troubled 
mind.  She  had  made  a  lot  of  cryptic 
remarks  about  her  mother,  some  flatter- 
ing and  others  that  might  or  might  not 
be  hostile.  One  thing,  at  least,  she  had 
made  clear:  she  did  not  approve  of 
Emily's  marrying  him.  Marry  Emily 
Carter-Owen?  Until  this  evening  he 
had  successfully  prevented  that  thought 
from  entering  his  mind. 

For  the  time  being  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  was  a  propriety  that 
had  to  be  respected.  His  wife  (he  had 
ceased  to  think  of  her  as  Emily,  since 
doing  so  was  only  confusing  and  embar- 
rassing) had  been  dead  for  a  mere  two 
and  one  half  months,  and  it  would  be 
expected  of  him  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  mourning  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  thing  to  determine  was  whether 
Emily  Carter-Owen  continued  to  oc- 
cupy his  thoughts,  whether,  after  a 
period  of  separation,  he  still  yearned 
to  have  her  at  his  side.  Let  the  next 
eight  and  one  half  months  tell  the  tale. 
Furthermore — and  the  thought  made 
him  laugh  out  loud — she  quite  possibly 
had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  taking 
him  as  a  husband.  More  than  likely 
her  two  essays,  both  of  which  had  ended 
in  sudden  death,  had  clinched  her  re- 
solve never  to  try  it  again. 

When  Anthony  heard  from  Letitia 
Bradford  that  her  mother  was  ecstatic 
over  the  prospect  of  flying  over  to  see 
Darien  at  any  time  they  chose,  he  at 
once  procured  a  seat  on  a  flight  leaving 
London  on  January  twentieth.  His  next 
move  was  to  put  in  a  call  for  Lydia 
Spencer  at  Wadloo  Plantation  in  South 
Carolina. 

"Tony!  How  good  it  is  to  hear 
your  voice!"  Lydia  exclaimed.  "Where 
are  you — at  the  Gourdin  Club?" 

"I'm  in  Bedford  Village.  I'm  calling 
you  about  a  lady." 

"A  what?"  Mrs.  Spencer  asked  in 
surprise. 

"A  lady.  Listen,  Lydia,  this  is  the 
problem — I've  been  shooting  at  her 
place  in  Scotland.  She  was  terribly 
kind  to  me,  and  now  she's  coming  over 
to  visit  her  daughter  in  Connecticut. 
She's  a  bang-up  shot,  and  I  rather 
promised  to  show  her  some  quail  shoot- 
ing if  she  ever  came  over.  But  I  can't 
possibly  put  her  up  at  Gourdin — it 
wouldn't  do  at  all  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  so  I  thought  if  you  were 
not  filled  up  with  guests — 1  know  it's  a 
dreadful  thing  to  ask,  but  .  .  ." 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear  Tony.  I'm  only 
too  delighted  to  do  anything  to  help 
you.  When  does  she  want  to  come?" 

"Would  the  first  week  in  February 
suit  you?" 

"Perfectly.  I  think  George  Blakely 
will  be  here  then.  It  will  be  nice  for 
her,  having  a  countryman  to  talk  to. 
I  take  it  she  is  British?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Is  Blakely  the  British  briga- 
dier?" 

"Yes.  Sir  George,  the  one  whose 
moor  we  lease  in  Scotland.  You  re- 
member him." 

"Of  course,  the  tall  thin  fellow.  Now, 
Lydia,  are  you  sure  you  don't  mind 
putting  her  up?" 


"Not  in  the  least.  By  the  way,  you 
haven't  told  me  her  name." 

"Lady  Carter-Owen." 

"Lady  Carter-Owen?  Do  you  mean 
Sir  Welwyn's  widow?" 

"Yes.  Do  you  know  her?" 

"I've  never  met  her,  but  I  know  a 
great  deal  about  her." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  disturbed 
Anthony.  "What's  wrong?"  he  asked. 
"You  sound  doubtful  about  her." 

"1  was  catching  my  breath.  No  won- 
der you  don't  want  her  at  the  Gourdin 
Club." 

"Well,  I'm  very  sorry — " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Tony,  I'm  thrilled 
at  the  thought  of  having  her.  I  know 
I  don't  need  to  warn  you — but  watch 
your  step!" 

"You  have  forgotten — " 

"No,  I  haven't  forgotten.  But  I  know 
what  can  happen  to  a  sad  and  lonely 
man." 

"It  won't  happen  to  me,  Lydia,"  he 
lied,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  it  had. 


fore  going  South,  but  the  idea  of  being 
with  her  in  the  presence  of  Letitia  and 
Ian  repelled  him.  He  couldn't  face  their 
barbs  and  innuendoes,  not  with  Emily. 
It  would  be  better  to  see  her  only  in 
South  Carolina.  He  wrote:  /  shall  be 
in  /he  South  when  you  arrive,  hut  I 
tun  sine  that  Ian  Brad  ford  will  he  kind 
enough  to  put  you  on  the  train.  I  shall 
he  waiting  for  you  on  the  following 
morning  at  Moncks  Corner  to  motor 
you  to  Wadloo  Plantation.  I  cannot 
tell  you  with  what  pleasure  1  look  for- 
ward to  that  week  with  you  in  the 
field.  .  .  .  P.S.  1  have  told  your  daughter 
that  you  have  a  long-standing  invita- 
tion to  visit  friends  in  South  Carolina, 
so  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  let  on  that 
vow  have  not  met  the  Spencers. 

Her  reply  came  on  the  morning  he 
was  leaving  for  the  South: 
My  dear  Anthony — 

Something  tells  me  that  you  are  the 
instigator  of  this  delicious  plot,  but  1 
ask  no  questions  and  shall  do  as  I  am 
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It  was  inevitable,  he  supposed,  that 
his  friends  would  try  to  protect  him 
against  the  advances  of  any  designing 
woman,  and  it  was  obvious  that  Lydia 
— and  even  Ian  Bradford,  for  that 
matter — considered  Emily  designing. 
Probably  because  she  was  sad  and  beau- 
tiful. The  minute  a  pretty  girl  looked 
melancholy  and  in  need  of  a  prop  to 
lean  on,  the  world  pronounced  her  a 
scheming  vixen.  Well,  Lydia  need  have 
no  fear.  If  it  should  ever  transpire  that 
he  and  Emily  got  together,  it  would  be 
because  of  his  initiative.  He  had  never 
seen  a  woman  make  less  effort  to  en- 
snare a  man. 

He  wrote  an  airmail  letter  to  Emily, 
saying  that  he  had  heard  from  Letitia 
that  she  was  flying  to  the  States  on 
January  twentieth  to  see  her  grandson. 
He  was  delighted  to  learn  this,  as  it 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pay, in  part,  her  charming  hospitality. 
It  so  happened  that  he  would  be  at  his 
quail-shooting  club  in  South  Carolina 
for  the  month  of  February.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons  it  was  better  that  she  did 
not  stay  there  as  his  guest,  but  he  had 
arranged  that  she  stay  with  his  dear 
friends  the  Thomas  Spencers,  of  New 
York,  who  owned  Wadloo  Plantation 
which  was  nearby.  The  Spencers  were 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having  her 
as  their  guest  .  .  . 

He  thought  a  long  time  before  writ- 
ing the  final  paragraph.  He  had  in- 
tended saying  that  he  would  see  her 
either  in  Connecticut  or  New  York  be- 


told,  gratefully  and  with  a  heart 
warmed  by  such  kindness.  As  if  seeing 
my  daughter  and  grandson  were  not 
enough,  you  have  to  add  this  wonderful 
visit  to  South  Carolina.  Oh,  blessed 
was  the  day  that  Colonel  Anderson  sent 
you  to  Corsewall! 

You  did  not  know,  of  course  (how 
could  you?)  that  it  was  the  Spencers' 
plantation  about  which  George  Blakely 
has  spoken  and  written  so  often.  It  is  his 
moor  that  the  Spencers  take  every  sea- 
son, and  George  and  Dickie  were  the 
closest  friends.  .  .  . 

IT  WAS  a  sweet  morning  as  Anthony 
stood  beside  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
tracks  at  Moncks  Corner,  waiting  for 
her  train  to  arrive.  He  had  been  wide 
awake  since  five  o'clock,  his  mind  gal- 
loping with  anticipatory  speculations. 
Now  he  wondered  again,  as  he  had  so 
many  times  since  he  had  called  Lydia 
Spencer  on  the  telephone  from  Bedford 
Village,  how  Emily  and  the  Spencers 
would  hit  it  off.  He  had  few  qualms 
about  Tom,  for  he  had  an  eye  for  a 
pretty  face  and  a  trim  figure.  But  Lydia 
might  prove  difficult. 

She  was  not  one  who  took  to  com- 
petition. Tom  she  held  on  a  tight  rein, 
and  the  brigadier,  Anthony  had  been 
given  to  understand,  was  her  particular 
tame  cat.  If  Emily  and  Sir  George 
turned  out  to  be  intimate  and  affection- 
ate friends,  it  might  raise  the  fur  on 
Lydia's  back.  And  they  must  be  old 
friends  or  Emily  would  not  have  writ- 


ten as  she  did.  In  spile  of  himself,  he 
fell  the  tur  on  his  own  back  use  up. 
He  was  surprised  by  this  twinge  ol 
jealousy  and  the  fact  he  suddenly  re- 
gretted having  lodged  Emily  at  Wadloo. 

As  the  train  ground  to  a  stop. 
Anthony's  heartbeat  accelerated.  He 
was  standing  where  the  porter  had  told 
him  the  car  would  be.  And  now.  as  he 
peered  up  into  the  door,  there  she  was. 
in  a  gray  suit,  chatting  with  a  tall, 
and  distinguished-looking  elderly  man, 
whose  case  of  guns  the  porter  was  low- 
ering to  the  ground.  She  was  so  ab- 
sorbed that  she  did  not  see  Anthony 
until  the  deck  was  cleared  and  the 
porter  waited  for  her  to  descend. 

"How  kind  of  you  to  meet  me,  dear 
Anthony,"  she  said,  inclining  her  head 
slightly  forward,  as  if  expecting  him 
to  kiss  her. 

BUT  Anthony  did  not,  fearing  that 
the  man,  whose  face  was  familiar, 
might  know  who  he  was.  "Good 
morning,  Emily,"  he  said.  "What  sort 
of  a  trip  did  you  have?" 

"Splendid,  thanks  to  Mr.  Baring." 
She  looked  around  at  the  tall,  white- 
haired  man.  "You  know  Beverly  Bar- 
ing, of  course." 

So,  that's  who  it  is,  Anthony  thought. 
Beverly  Baring  was  a  banker  who  had  a 
plantation  on  Back  River.  "Yes,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  met,"  he  said. 

"You're  a  lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Gay- 
lord,"  the  big  man  boomed,  smiling  at 
Emily.  "I've  known  this  girl  for  many 
years."  But  Baring  was  obviously  in  a 
hurry  to  be  off.  "Good  luck  with  the 
birds!"  He  waved  as  he  followed  a 
chauffeur  to  his  car. 

"How  frightfully  hospitable  you 
Americans  are,"  Emily  remarked, 
walking  beside  Anthony  toward  his  car. 

"I  suppose  Baring  asked  you  to  shoot 
with  him,"  Anthony  said,  feeling  very 
depressed. 

The  meeting  had  not  been  what  he 
had  expected.  All  the  sweet  emotion 
had  been  dissipated  by  the  presence  of 
Baring,  and  now  he  wondered  if  Sir 
George  would  create  a  similar  atmos- 
phere of  turbulence  at  Wadloo. 

"Oh,  no,  he  has  some  very  important 
Cabinet  ministers  from  Washington 
stopping  with  him,"  Emily  said.  "Just 
as  well.  Now  I  can  concentrate  on 
your  quail." 

"And  on  me,  I  hope." 

"Who  else?"  she  asked,  smiling  at 
him  with  the  same  expression  he  re- 
membered and  loved. 

When  he  was  seated  at  the  wheel 
beside  Emily,  Anthony  said,  "It  will  be 
nice  for  you,  having  your  friend  Briga- 
dier Sir  George  Blakely  at  Wadloo." 

"That  depends  on  his  behavior.  He 
can  be  rather  a  nuisance  at  times." 

"An  old  flirt  of  yours?" 

"George  would  flirt  with  a  scare- 
crow. He's  indiscriminate.  But  that  I 
don't  mind.  I  can  cope  with  that.  It's 
when  he  starts  gossiping  that  I  have  to 
shut  him  up." 

"Were  you  pleased  with  your  grand- 
son?" Anthony  asked. 

"A  bouncing  boy,  sturdy  like  his 
father." 

"His  father  is  a  very  bright  young 
man — and  very  outspoken." 

"Shockingly  so!  He  even  had  the 
nerve  to  say  that  you  and  I  were  having 
an  affair." 

"It's  hardly  my  fault  that  we're  not." 

She  reached  over  and  patted  his  arm. 
"Poor  Anthony!" 

"And  now  you're  at  Wadloo  and  I'm 
at  a  club." 

"Just  as  well.  Shall  I  be  shooting 
with  you  today?" 

"If  you  feel  up  to  it." 
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"I  never  telt  more  keen.  How  do  I 
get  to  your  club?" 

"I'll  motor  you  there,  alter  you've 
Ikiu  breakfast  and  changed 

The  house  at  Wadloo  Plantation  was 
an  imposing  Georgian  building  of 
buck,  with  a  circular  dn\e  \cr\  like 
that  ol  Corsewall  House.  1  he  Spencers, 
in  shooting  clothes,  greeted  Emil)  cor- 
dially, while  Sir  George,  hovering  in 
the  background  like  an  ungainl)  crane, 
waited  tor  his  chance  to  give  her  a  hug 
.tiul  kiss. 

"Fancy  you  in  South  Carolina!'"  the 

t  brigadier  exclaimed.  "I've  been  telling 
1  ydia  and  Tom  what  a  clever  shot  you 
are  "  Emilv  gave  him  a  quick,  frown- 
ing look. 

1  ydia  Spencer  was  busily  taking  in 
Emily  from  head  to  foot  and  finding  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  daintj  little 
creature  could  ride  and  shoot.  "I'll 
have  breakfast  sent  up  to  you,"  she  said 

"\la\  I  show  you  to  your  room?" 
Tom  Spencer  asked  gallantly,  offering 
his  arm  to  Emily.  It  was  obvious  from 
his  face  that  he  found  his  new  guest  a 
pleasure  to  behold. 

Sir  George  took  Anthony's  arm  as 
thc\  followed  Lydia  into  the  dining 
room.  "1  hear  you  took  Corsewall  for 
December.  Did  Emily  shoot  with  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed.'' 

"She's  a  useful  gun.  Strange  that  she 
insists  on  living  at  Corsewall  House. 
Gloomy,  all  those  ghosts  about." 

Lydia  had  reached  her  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  "What  ghosts?"  she 
asked.    "Those  of  her  husbands?" 

Sir  George  chuckled.  "I  suppose 
they're  among  the  lot." 

Lydia  turned  to  Anthony.  "I  am 
really  delighted  to  see  how  well  you 
look.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you 
looked  quite  dreadful  at  the  funeral. 
We  were  worried  about  you.  Tom  said 
to  me.  I  hope  Tony  doesn't  do  some- 
thins  foolish.'  " 


THERE  was  a  silence  before  An- 
thony said,  "I  went  through  some 
bad  moments." 

"Of  course  you  did,"  Lydia  said. 
"Your  trip  to  England  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  decision,  Tony.  But,  tell 
me.  how  did  you  happen  to  take  Lady 
Carter-Owen's  shoot?" 

"It  was  your  friend  Colonel  Ander- 
son who  recommended  it,"  Anthony 
answered. 

Mrs.  Spencer  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
"Poor  Tony,  it  must  be  awful  for  you, 
having  to  take  her  shooting  at  Gourdin. 
Let  me  see,  how  many  years  did  you 
and  Emily  shoot  there  together?" 

"Oh.  about  fifteen.  I  should  say," 
Anthony  mumbled,  frightened  by  the 
memories  that  Lydia  was  forcing  open. 

"Try  it  today,  and  if  you  find  it  too 
painful.  I  shall  see  that  she  gets  some 
sport  here."  Lydia  said.  "Tom  would 
love  to  take  her  out,  I'm  sure." 

"Or  I  will,"  Sir  George  said. 

"You'll  shoot  with  me.  George," 
Lydia  said  decisively. 

Tom  Spencer,  a  round,  jovial  man 
with  pink  cheeks,  entered  the  dining 
room.  "Well.  George,  she's  everything 
you  said  she  was."  he  announced.  "A 
beautiful  orchid  without  a  sense  of 
humor." 

"No  woman  has  a  sense  of  humor  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  George,"  Mrs. 
Spencer  said. 

"Emily  has  none  at  any  hour,"  the 
brigadier  said. 

"Emily?''  Lydia  said,  surprised. 
"Why.  Emily  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor." 

Sir  George  pointed  his  fork  toward 
the  ceiling.  "Emily  Carter-Owen — 
the  one  upstairs.    Mind  you,  it's  quite 
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comprehensible    after    all    she's    gone 
through.*' 

"I  osing  a  hi. ice  ol  husbands'"    lorn 

Spencei  asked. 

"The  wax  she  lost  them."  Sir  George 
said.  "Dickie  St.  I  eger  went  out  in  a 
row  boat  off  the  shore  near  Corsewall 
and  was  never  seen  again  1  he  empt\ 
boat  w.is  washed  ashore  heat  Ton 
patrick." 

"Had  anyone  seen  him  take  it  out''' 
1  ydia  asked 

SIR  GEORGE  answered.  "Oh.  yes, 
Emily  did.  They  were  having  a  pic- 
nic togethei  on  the  beach  just  the  two 
of  them.  According  to  her  story,  he  said 
he  was  going  io  troll  lor  mackerel.  She 
told  him  she  would  walk  home.  When 
he  did  not  appear  at  teatime,  she  went 
back,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  boat 
on  the  channel.  She  ran  back  to  Corse- 
wall  House  and  telephoned  the  consta- 
ble. There  was  quite  an  excitement  in 
the  papers  about  it  at  the  time.  The 
inquest  went  on  for  days,  but  she  was 
finally  exonerated." 

"Did  they  suspect  that  she  had — " 
Tom  Spencer  started  to  exclaim. 

"Gossip,  my  dear  chap,  gossip,"  Sir 
George  interrupted.  "You  see,  it  was 
not  altogether  a  happy  marriage,  and  a 
lot  of  people  knew  that  Dickie  loved 
horses  and  didn't  give  a  hang  about 
shooting.  He  was  forever  dragging  her 
off  to  race  meets,  where  he  lost  more 
money  than  he  could  afford — or  she 
could,   rather,  as  it  was  her  money." 

"Poor  girl!"  Tom  Spencer  said. 

"Quite,"  Sir  George  went  on.  "And 
one  can  hardly  blame  her  for  not  laugh- 
ing at  jokes.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
tragic  episode  that  Welwyn  Carter- 
Owen  came  along — another  extrovert, 
full  of  pep,  as  you  say.  Just  as  Dickie 
loved  horses,  Welwyn  loved  pretty 
women,  and  that  was — " 

"That  was  a  quick  change!"  Anthony 
almost  shouted  in  order  to  drown  out 
the  brigadier's  words.  From  where  he 
sat  he  had  seen  Emily  come  to  the  door 
of  the  dining  room.  She  looked  very 
smart  in  her  leather-faced  breeches  and 
high-laced  boots.  But  her  face  was 
whiter  than  usual  and  her  large  eyes 
looked  brooding  and  sullen. 

"George,  have  you  been  gossiping 
again?"  she  asked,  as  if  addressing  a 
naughty  child. 

Sir  George  blushed  a  deep  crimson. 
"Not  gossip  really,  Emily,"  he  stam- 
mered.   "Just  a  bit  of  biography." 

"I  shouldn't  bore  my  hosts  with  such 
dull  stories,  if  I  were  you,"  she  said 
calmly.  'Anthony,  are  you  ready  to 
take  me  shooting?" 

"This  instant,"  Anthony  said,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"Remember,  Tony,  that  you're  ex- 
pected for  dinner  at  seven,"  Lydia 
called  after  them. 

Emily  was  quiet  in  the  car,  and 
Anthony  felt  that  Sir  George's  words, 
the  last  of  which  she  must  have  heard, 
had  filled  her  with  sad  memories.  Nor 
was  his  own  mind  as  unclouded  as  he 
had  hoped  it  would  be.  The  conversa- 
tion at  breakfast  had  ignited  sparks  of 
doubt  and  fear.  Was  the  sight  of  this 
new  Emily,  riding  beside  him  over  the 
familiar  savannas,  going  to  unlock 
the  door  of  his  sorrow,  so  successfully 
closed  by  her  at  Corsewall?  It  had  been 
unkind  of  Lydia  to  bring  up  the  subject 
of  his  wife,  just  as  it  had  been  cruel  of 
the  brigadier  to  recite  the  tragedies 
of  Emily's  life. 

Anthony  had  not  known  the  story  of 
St.  Leger's  drowning.  It  was  a  weird, 
disturbing  tale,  so  like  the  one  of  Sir 
Welwyn's  death  in  the  gun  room,  which 
left  one  balancing  the  odds  of  accident 


Or  suicide.  All  the  joj  Ol  this  day,  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  with  such 
anticipation,  had  been  smothered  In 
the  dark  clouds  of  tragedy 

\  jeep  was  waiting  lor  them  when 
the)  reached  the  slable  sard,  with  two 
liver-and-white  pointers  in  a  wiie  cage 
in  the  hack  of  it  and  the  lunch  on 
(he  front  scat    The  club  superintendent 

told  them  where  the  handler  would 
meet  them.  Anthony,  tilled  with  mis- 
givings, drove  faster  than  usual  in  the 
hope  that,  once  they  were  in  the  field, 
with  the  dogs  quartering  before  them. 

his  mmd  would  be  diverted.  Emily  sal 

silently    beside  him,  preoccupied. 

Harry  Webster  was  the  best  ol  the 
three  club  handlers.  He  got  up  from 
where  he  was  waiting  and  walked  over 
to  greet  Anthony. 

"Good  morning,  Harry,"  Anthony 
said.  "I  want  you  to  meet  Lady  Carter- 
Owen,  who  will  be  shooting  with  me 
today." 

Harry  put  out  a  big  rough  hand, 
which  Emily  shook.  "Pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  lady,"  he  said,  with- 
out expression  on  his  solemn  face. 

Anthony  sensed  immediately  that 
Harry  had  m.  "ivings  about  the  ability 
of  this  frail  lau,  'o  handle  a  gun,  let 
alone  kill  a  quail. 

Harry  slipped  Anthony's  guns  from 
their  cloth  cases  and  took  them  over  to 
the  horses,  which  a  Negro  boy  was 
holding.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
twenty  gauge  was  the  one  that  the  late 
Mrs.  Gaylord  had  always  used.  "Sid," 
he  said  to  the  Negro  boy,  "put  this  one 
in  Maud's  holster  and  the  sixteen  in 
Ginger's." 

IT  WAS  then  that  Anthony  saw  with 
a  shock  that  Harry  had  brought  out 
Maud,  the  white  jenny  mule  that  his 
wife  had  ridden  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. He  had  meant  to  tell  the  superin- 
tendent that  Lady  Carter-Owen  would 
ride  the  bay  pony,  but  he  had  forgotten. 
Now  he  must  endure  the  painful  sight 
of  another  Emily  riding  Maud. 

When  Emily's  stirrups  had  been  ad- 
justed, Sid  released  the  pair  of  pointers, 
who  bounded  out.  Anthony  and  Emily 
followed  Harry  in  single  file,  Anthony 
placing  himself  in  front  of  her,  so  that 
he  might  avoid  the  distressing  sight  of 
her  on  the  white  mule.  The  colored 
boy  brought  up  the  rear.  They  hunted 
for  a  half  hour  through  open  woods  of 
scrub  oak,  finding  nothing.  Then  they 
emerged  on  a  cornfield,  and  the  dogs 
raced  across  it,  as  if  eager  to  reach  the 
next  cover.  Suddenly  Harry  reined  in 
and  raised  his  left  arm. 

"Spot  is  on  a  point  over  yonder,"  he 
said  as  Anthony  and  Emily  rode  up 
beside  him.  Spot  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  field,  frozen  rigid  before  a  small 
patch  of  broom  sedge.  The  other  dog. 
Belle,  was  still  quartering  the  field. 

They  dismounted  and  Emily,  taking 
her  cue  from  Anthony,  pulled  her  gun 
from  the  saddle  holster,  opened  it  and 
slipped  two  cartridges  in  the  barrels. 
The  moment  Belle  had  seen  them  dis- 
mount she  ran  in  until  she  saw  Spot; 
then  she  stalked  toward  him  cautiously 
and  froze. 

"Take  the  left  side,"  Anthony  said 
to  Emily.   "Ready?" 

"Quite,"  she  said  calmly. 

"They'll  likely  fly  toward  them  sap- 
lin's."  Harry  said,  walking  behind 
them.    "Steady.  Belle.    Steady,  Spot." 

Anthony  was  tense  now,  put  off  by 
Emily's  apparent  lack  of  excitement. 
His  wife  had  always  been  on  edge  walk- 
ing up  to  a  covey,  and  he  had  had  to 
reassure  her,  the  way  Harry  reassured 
the  dogs. 

Before   they   reached    the   patch   of 
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broom  a  single  bird  rose  on  Anthony's 
side,  swinging  to  the  right.  As  he  fired, 
the  covey  exploded  with  a  roar  of  wings 
and  Anthony,  dazed,  tried  to  pick  one, 
firing  too  quickly. 

"Nice  work,  lady,"  Harry  said.  "You 
got  two.  Hunt  dead,  Belle.  Fetch." 

"May  I  see  one  of  them?"  Emily 
asked  Harry,  to  whom  the  dogs  were 
retrieving  the  dead  birds. 

Harry  handed  her  a  cock  bird. 

"Pretty  little  thing."  she  said,  hand- 
ing the  bird  back  to  Harry.  "They  look 
rather  like  our  partridge,  only  smaller." 

"Partridge  is  what  we  call  'em  around 
here,  lady,"  Harry  said.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  of 
Emily  as  a  sportswoman.  "Did  you  see 
any  of  'em  down?"  Harry  called  to  Sid. 

"Yassir,"  Sid  called  back.  "They's 
over  there  by  them  pines." 

"We  might  take  two  more  out  of  that 
covey,"  Harry  announced.  "It's  a  big 
one  for  this  late  in  the  season.  You 
kin  ride  over  or  walk  it,  as  you  please." 

"I  should  like  to  walk,"  Emily  said. 

Harry  led  Anthony  and  Emily 
through  the  broom  sedge,  toward  the 
pines  that  Sid  had  indicated,  making 
the  dogs  work  near  to  him. 

Belle  was  the  first  to  find  a  single. 
"You  take  it,  Emily,"  Anthony  said, 
curious  to  see  if  she  could  perform  as 
adroitly  with  one  bird  as  she  had  with 
a  covey. 

"Jest  follow  the  dog's  nose,  lady," 
Harry  advised. 

AS  EMILY  reached  Belle's  tail,  the 
.  quail  jumped,  darting  away  on  a 
curving  flight.  Emily  swung  her  gun 
easily,  gracefully,  without  hurry,  and 
dropped  the  bird  stone-dead  on  a  cross- 
ing shot  to  the  left. 

"You  sure  can  shoot,  Mis'  Emily," 
Harry  said  admiringly. 

The  calm  perfection  of  her  perform- 
ance made  Anthony  nervous.  Here  on 
his  own  home  territory,  hunting  a  game 
bird  she  had  never  seen  before,  she  was 
shooting  better  than  she  had  at  Corse- 
wall,  better  than  he  had  ever  shot. 

They  found  two  more  coveys  before 
lunch  and  Emily's  shooting  continued 
deliberate  and  flawless.  On  each  covey 
rise  she  got  a  clean  right  and  left. 
Anthony  was  black  with  chagrin,  an- 
noyed that  she  handled  the  little  twenty 
gauge  far  better  than  his  wife  ever  had. 
He  shot  miserably.  But  Harry  was 
jubilant.  He  became  Emily's  ardent  ad- 
mirer, clucking  with  pride  at  every  shot 
she  fired.  He  proclaimed  her  the  finest 
shot — man  or  woman — that  had  ever 
come  to  the  Gourdin  Club. 

They  ate  their  lunch  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun,  leaning  against 
the  wall  of  a  tobacco  barn.  Harry  and 
Sid  had  taken  the  jeep  back  to  the  club 
for  lunch  and  a  change  of  dogs. 

"You're  off  your  form,  Anthony 
dear,"  Emily  said. 

"Never  shot  worse  in  my  life," 
Anthony  growled. 

"You  haven't  been  yourself  since 
breakfast." 

"I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with 
me,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Could  it  have  been  those  stories 
that  George  told?"  she  asked,  with  a 
voice  that  was  hard  and  unlike  her. 

"It  could  be,"  Anthony  said,  grasp- 
ing at  the  chance  to  put  her  off  the  scent 
of  his  real  malaise.  "I  don't  see  why 
he  had  to  dig  up  all  of  your  tragedies." 

"But  you'd  known  of  them,  hadn't 
you,  Anthony?" 

"Not  about  St.  Leger.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  experience  for  you." 

"It   was." 

"Was  his  body  ever  found?" 


"No.  But  why  talk  about  it?  This 
should  be  a  moment  of  happiness, 
Anthony.  Here  we  arc,  the  sun  shining, 
shooting  quail  in  South  Carolina,  some- 
thing I've  always  dreamed  of." 

"I've  been  looking  forward  to  it  for 
weeks." 

"Yet  you're  sad." 

"Just  a  mood.    I'll  get  over  it." 

"It  was  that  idiot  George  Blakely." 
She  shuddered.  "Oh,  1  could — tear  his 
hair  out!" 

There  was  another,   longer  silence. 

"Tell  me,  Anthony,  what  do  you  in- 
tend doing  with  yourself?"  she  asked 
sweetly.    "Go  on  working?" 

"No,  I've  given  it  up.  I  have  all  that 
I  need." 

"Will  you  come  to  Corsewall  again 
this  year — as  my  guest?" 

"I  may.   It  depends." 

"Why  are  you  hesitant?" 

"I  suppose  I  don't  trust — " 

"Me?" 

"Myself.  I  can't  make  decisions  yet. 
Give  me  time,  Emily." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 


death  ol  your  wife,  but  you  were  in  love 

with  me,  Anthony.  Don't  deny  it.  I 
know." 

"Emily,  please  believe  me,  but  I  am 
still  in  love  with  you — desperately!" 

"Sweet  Anthony,  there  is  no  sin  in 
that  confession." 

"Maybe  not  sin,  but  a  profound  un- 
easiness— " 

"Because  your  sense  of  honor  re- 
quires that  you  add  a  proposal  to  the 
confession,  and  that  you  cannot  bring 
yourself  to  do." 

"Not  yet." 

"Let  me  ease  your  conscience.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  never  expected  or 
hoped  that  you  would  at  this  time." 

He  reached  across  and  took  her 
hand.  "I'm  glad  you  understand,  dear 
Emily,"  he  said. 

"I  shall  expect  you  at  Corsewall  on 
the  first  of  September." 

Anthony  sighed.  "I  shall  be  there." 

"Why  should  it  make  you  sad?  Be- 
cause you're  afraid  I'm  setting  a  trap 
for  you." 

"Because  I'm  so  eager  to  be  trapped." 


"The  trouble  with  your  salary  is,  it's  got  a  decimal  point  in  it" 
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him  thoughtfully.  "Something  has 
changed  you,  Anthony,"  she  said 
slowly.  "You  are  no  longer  the  same  as 
you  were  at  Corsewall.  You  no  longer 
feel  about  me  as  you  did." 

"That's  nonsense,  Emily.  I  still — 
I'm  as  fond  of  you  as  ever.  The  proof 
of  that  is  my  asking  you  to  come  down 
here  and  shoot  with  me." 

"You  were — even  when  you  met  me 
at  the  train  this  morning.  I  could  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  Confess,  it  was  what 
George  told  you  about  Dickie  and 
Welwyn  that  put  doubts  in  your  mind." 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  that  it  was  not  that  at  all,  but 
again  it  seemed  wiser  to  let  her  think 
so.  "Not  doubts  exactly,"  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"It  made  you  wonder  if  there  may  be 
some  curse  on  me  which  brings  death 
to  those  I  love,  didn't  it?" 

Anthony  laughed  feebly.  "Such  a 
dreadful  thought  never  entered  my 
head." 

"Then  why  have  I  lost  you  so  sud- 
denly? I  knew  that  you  were  ashamed 
to  face  it,  that  you  thought  it  a  repre- 
hensible  weakness   so  soon   after  the 


"Kiss  me,  my  dear  Anthony,  before 
your  keeper  comes  back." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  The  touch 
of  her  soft  lips  rekindled  the  fire  that 
the  morning  had  all  but  extinguished. 

ANTHONY  was  having  breakfast 
.  when  old  Jim,  the  club  steward, 
came  to  tell  him  he  was  wanted  on 
the  telephone.  His  heart  missed  a  beat, 
fearing  that  Emily  might  be  ill. 

"Oh,  Tony,  this  is  Lydia,"  the  voice 
on  the  telephone  announced.  "The 
most  dreadful  thing  has  happened. 
George  Blakely  died  in  the  night." 

"Heart?"  Anthony  asked,  relieved 
to  learn  that  it  was  not  Emily. 

"We  have  no  idea.  The  doctor  from 
Moncks  Corner  is  on  his  way  over.  In 
the  meantime  we're  all  terribly  upset. 
Tom  has  tried  to  telephone  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington.  So  far  as  we 
know,  George  has  no  relatives  in  this 
country.  Lady  Carter-Owen  says  she 
believes  there's  a  sister  living  some- 
where in  Shropshire." 

"I'm  sure  his  embassy  will  see  to  the 
arrangements."  Anthony  said. 

"We've    already    alerted    the    local 


undertaker,  but  he  says  he  has  to  wail 
loi  .1  death  certificate  from  the  doctor. 
Oh,  it's  all  so  complicated  and  distress- 
ing. He  was  such  a  dear-  -just  like  .i 
member  o(  the  family.  Last  night  he 
was  in  such  good  form,  so  full  of 
naught)  stoi  ies — as  gay  as  a  lark." 

"He  was  getting  a  little  high  when 
I  left." 

"That  may  be  what  did  it.  Instead  of 
going  to  bed  when  we  did,  he  stayed  up 
talking  to  your  friend  Lady  Carter- 
Owen.  She  told  us  this  morning  that 
she  tried  her  best  to  make  him  stop 
drinking  but  he  would  have  another 
whisky.  She  finally  left  him.  I  heard 
him  upstairs  around  midnight." 

"Poor  chap,  his  heart  couldn't  take 
it,"  Anthony  said. 

"Yes,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Lady 
Carter-Owen  will  not  be  shooting  with 
you.  She  feels  that  she  shouldn't.  After 
all,  George  was  an  old  friend  of  hers." 

"Naturally.  I  understand,"  he  said, 
with  disappointment.  "I'll  cancel  the 
shooting  and  come  over  to  Wadloo." 

"That's  kind  of  you,  Tony.  Tom 
needs  you.  He's  quite  out  of  his  mind, 
he's  so  upset." 

ALTHOUGH  he  knew  it  was  wicked 
and  chided  himself  for  it,  Anthony 
couldn't  help  being  annoyed  at  Blakely 
for  upsetting  his  plans  by  dying  at  such 
an  inconvenient  moment.  The  old  fel- 
low should  have  had  more  sense  than 
to  get  tight  at  his  age — he  must  have 
been  close  to  seventy.  Now  that  he 
thought  back  on  the  evening  he  remem- 
bered that  the  brigadier  had  looked 
very  flushed  and  glassy-eyed  at  dinner, 
sitting  across  the  table  on  Emily's  left. 
And  Emily  had  not  been  too  pleased  to 
have  Sir  George  beside  her.  She  had 
spent  most  of  her  time  talking  to  Tom 
Spencer,  and  whenever  the  brigadier 
interrupted  them  with  some  bit  of  gos- 
sip, Anthony  had  seen  a  frown  of  anger 
cloud  her  brow.  Naturally  Lydia,  plac- 
ing Sir  George  next  to  Emily,  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Emily  was 
cross  with  the  old  boy  for  having  put, 
as  Anthony  had  let  her  believe,  doubts 
in  Anthony's  mind  about  the  deaths  of 
her  husbands. 

But  Lydia  had  been  particularly 
tactless  throughout  dinner,  telling 
Anthony  how  beautiful  she  thought 
Emily,  but  what  a  pity  the  poor  woman 
was  so  lacking  in  humor.  No  wonder 
she  had  lost  two  husbands,  Lydia  had 
said — so  pointedly  that  Anthony  was 
furious;  any  normal  man  would  jump 
in  the  ocean,  or  blow  his  brains  out, 
after  a  few  years  of  living  with  those 
sad,  doe  eyes.  All  during  the  meal 
Lydia  had  kept  up  these  accusatory 
warnings,  as  if  Anthony  were  on  the 
brink  of  committing  some  shocking 
crime  against  the  memory  of  his 
former  Emily. 

By  the  time  Anthony  reached  Wad- 
loo Plantation  the  hysteria  had  sub- 
sided into  whispering  gloom.  Everyone 
was  tiptoeing  about,  as  if  the  noise  of 
heel  on  floor  might  awaken  Brigadier 
Sir  George  Blakely  from  a  pleasant 
dream.  Tom  Spencer  took  Anthony 
into  his  study  and  closed  the  door  be- 
fore telling  him  in  a  low  voice  that  the 
British  Embassy  had  crashed  through 
nobly  and  was  sending  an  assistant  mili- 
tary attache  down  to  accompany  the 
body  to  Washington,  where  the  funeral 
services  would  be  held  in  the  Cathedral, 
after  which  the  body  would  be  flown  to 
Scotland  for  interment. 

The  doctor,  Tom  went  on,  had  taken 
one  look  at  the  body,  said  he'd  been 
afraid  of  something  like  this,  and 
promptly  made  out  a  certificate  stating 
that  death  was  due  to  heart  failure.   An 
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npty  bottle  of  salts  in  Sir  George's 
ithroom  and  a  glass  at  his  bedside 
tested  to  the  fact  that  the  old  soldier 
,d  imbibed  more  than  was  good  for 
m.  The  problem.  Tom  said,  was,  of 
urse.  I  adj  Carter-Owen.  If  she 
inted  to,  she  could  stay  on  at  Wad- 
0,  but  he  and  Lydia  would  have  to 
.  up  to  Washington  for  the  funeral. 
nthony  promised  to  sound  out  Enul\ . 
ough  he  gathered  from  the  tone  of 
>m's  voice  that  Lydia  would  prefer  it 
i  Emily  left  w  hen  they  did. 

I^E  FOUND  Emily  in  the  garden. 
She  seemed  pensive,  but  not  sad- 
r  than  usual.  "My  poor  Emily,"  he 
id,  "why  did  this  have  to  happen 
you?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Vhat  a  strange  question,  Anthony!  It 
.ppened  to  George,  not  to  me." 
"What  1  meant  was  that  you  should 
ice  again  be  subjected  to  death."  He 
,ew  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say  the 
inute  the  words  were  uttered. 
She  stood  silent  for  a  while,  lowering 
r  eyes  to  the  camellia  bush  in  front 
her.  "Lovely,  aren't  they?"  she  said 
alh. 

"Lvdia  is  very  proud  of  her  camel- 
5.  I  suppose  she  has  told  you  that  she 
d  Tom  feel  that  they  should  go  to 
ashington  for  the  funeral." 
"And  I  shall  go,  too." 
"I  thought  you  would  probably  wish 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  we've  had 
ly  one  day  of  shooting  together." 
"But  I  shall  never  forget  it,  Anthony. 
le  thought  of  it  will  keep  me  going 
til  September." 

"When  will  you  be  flying  back  to 
igland?" 

"As  soon  as  possible  after  the  funeral. 
ill  you  be  staying  on  here?" 
"Yes,  until  the  club  closes  on  March 
st;  then   I   shall  write  and   let  you 
ow  where  I  will  be." 
"'I  will  hunger  for  those  letters.  They 
11  be  your  cardiographs." 
"Showing  a  violent  diastolic  disturb- 
ce." 

"Dear  Anthony,"  she  said. 
"Emily,  there  is  a  condition.    In  all 
lrness  to  you  I  should  tell  you  now. 
you  don't  accept  it,  you  can  with- 
aw  the  invitation." 
She  frowned.   "What  is  it?" 
"When  I  come  back  to  Corsewall 
)use.  it  will  be  with  a  proposal — a 
oposal  that  will  not  be  open  to  a  nega- 
e  answer.  Do  you  still  want  me?" 
"On  September  first,  and  were  it  not 
r  your  friends,  the  Spencers,  I  would 
»s  you  here  and  now." 

ATER,  when  riding  the  fields  with 
i  Harry,  he  wondered  why  she  had 
ver  mentioned  Sir  George  during  that 
t  conversation.  Perhaps  the  death  of 
old  friend  was  too  painful  a  subject 

spoken  words.  Yet  she  had  not 
:med  unduly  sad.  He  shrugged  off 
;  speculation,  saying  to  himself  that 
J  tragedies  she  had  experienced  had 
abably  inured  her  to  an  outward 
dw  of  grief. 

Anthony  did  not  reach  Bedford  Vil- 
;e  until  mid-April.  Once  a  week  since 
i  departure  he  had  written  Emily  a 
ter,  and  with  equal  regularity  had 
reived  one  from  her.  His  were  jour- 
Is  of  his  activities,  hers  were  sad, 
etic  letters,  containing  phrases  so 
ignant  and  rhythmic  that  he  com- 
tted  them  to  memory.  The  constant 
teration  of  them  slowly,  firmly  sealed 

love  for  her  against  all  attack. 
And  there  were  attacks.   The  deter- 
ned  one  came  from  Lydia  Spencer. 
ter  she  and  Tom  had  returned  from 
:  funeral,  they  had  asked  him  often 
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to  dinner.  But  on  the  second  evening 
Anthoin  lost  his  temper — a  rare  thing 
for    him — when    Lydia    implied    thai 

Emily  might  well  have  been  the  cause 

oi  Su  George  Blakely's  death. 

He  rose  to  his  teet  "1  will  not  listen 
to  such  outrageous  talk'" 

"Hah1"     Lydia     laughed    densiveh 
"You've  fallen  for  that  Scottish  Mona 
I  isa.     What   you   imagine   is  saccharin 

is  more  like  to  be  strychnine." 
"Really,  Lydia!"  Tom  protested 
'I  mean  every  word  I  say,"  Lydia 
persisted.  "I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self for  not  having  had  a  chemical 
analysis  o!  the  contents  of  that  glass  on 
George's  night  table'" 

With  that.  Anthonj  strode  out  the 
door,  grabbed  his  hat  and  drove  away 
in  a  towering  rage,  promising  himself 
he  would  never  return  to  Wadloo. 

Having  thus  eliminated  the  influence 
of  Lydia  Spencer,  he  had  been  free  to 
nurse  his  tender  thoughts  of  Emily 
Carter-Owen  alone,  without  interfer- 
ence, carrying  her  letters  about,  reading 
and  rereading  them  until  she  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  mind. 

Anthony  knew  that  he  should  call 
the  Bradfords  and  invite  them  for 
dinner  or  Sunday  lunch,  but  he  kept 
putting  it  off,  fearing  that  Letitia  would 
renew  her  attacks  against  his  deter- 
mined plan.  Not  that  her  arguments 
would  be  those  of  Lydia  Spencer,  but 
it  had  been  made  clear  to  him  that  one 
time  he  had  seen  her  that  she  was  firmly 
against  her  mother's  marrying  again. 

4T  THE  end  of  May  he  became  sud- 
denly fearful  that  Emily  might  take 
it  amiss  if  he  made  no  effort  to  see  her 
daughter  before  he  left  for  the  Gaspe 
and  his  salmon  fishing.  So  he  screwed 
up  his  courage  and  called  Letitia,  sug- 
gesting lunch  in  New  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Letitia  accepted  with 
alacrity,  though  Ian  could  not  join 
them.  The  date  was  made  for  one 
o'clock  at  the  quietest  and  most  com- 
fortable of  the  good  restaurants  near 
his  club. 

Letitia  arrived  ten  minutes  late,  look- 
ing flamboyantly  chic  in  a  very  outre 
dress.  Anthony  was  suddenly  embar- 
rassed to  be  seen  lunching  tete-a-tete 
with  this  young  and  strikingly  hand- 
some creature. 

After  they  had  ordered  a  Martini, 
she  turned  to  him.  "Mummy  was 
frightfully  disappointed  at  having  her 
shooting  interrupted,"  she  said  brightly. 

"Yes,  it  was  very  sad  that  her  old 
friend  Sir  George  Blakely  had  to  die," 
Anthony  said. 

"A  great  nuisance.  I  suppose  the 
shock  of  finding  her  there  in  the  same 
house  was  too  much  for  the  old  boy." 

"Why  should  that  be  a  shock  to  him? 
They  were  old  friends,  weren't  they?" 

"For  years.  He  was  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  That's  why  he  never 
married.  But  Mummy  found  him  a 
crashing  bore.  He  and  my  father  were 
both  after  her,  but  she  took  Daddy,  and 
that  was  an  awful  blow  to  old  George. 
Then,  when  Daddy  died,  he  came 
bounding  after  her  again,  but  she  sim- 
ply could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him.  It 
was  when  Mummy  married  Welwyn 
Carter-Owen  that  he  went  into  a  sort 
of  retirement." 

"She  has  never  told  me  about  that." 

"Nor  will  she,  unless  you  ask  her. 
You  should  have  noticed  by  this  time 
Mummy  never  likes  to  talk  about  dis- 
agreeable things."  She  paused.  "You 
know,  it's  nice  that  you're  in  love  with 
her,"  Letitia  said,  matter-of-factly. 

Anthony  smiled.  "What  makes  you 
think  I  am?" 

"It's   quite   obvious.     I    only   hope 
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discriminating  smokers  prefer 

HERBERT  TAREYTON 

with  the  genuine  cork  tip 
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You,  like  discriminating  smokers  everywhere,  will  prefer 
Herbert  Tareyton's  mild,  rich-tasting  blend  of  famous 
quality  tobaccos ...  the  king  size  that  gives  you  an  extra 
measure  of  better  smoking.  And  you'll  like  the  genuine 
cork  tip  that  protects  your  lips,  that  stays  so  pleasantly  firm 
and  fresh.  Try  Herbert  Tarey ton— it's  a  finer  cigarette,  the 
most  enjoyable  you  could  smoke! 

CA.T.CO. 
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Pickin's 

Party  Pickin's  are  easy  Pick  in' s 

in  your  favorite  Super  Market. 

Today  the  party  planners'  paradise  is  the  Super  Market  with  its 
exciting  variety  of  all  of  the  old  favorite  party  foods  plus  a  big 
variety  of  new  quick-fix  items  which  cut  down  on  the  work— make 
a  party  fun  even  for  the  hostess. 

Whether  it's  a  birthday  party  for  the  small  fry— a  platter  party  for 
the  "platter"  set  or  a  buffet  for  the  "sit  around  and  talk" set, here 
are  main  dish  recipes  guaranteed  to  make  'em  ask  for  more. 
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Frankfurter  Pie-lets 

16  frankfurters 

4  packaged  pie  crust  sricks  (2  boxes) 

Bottled  carbonated  beverage 

I  egg 

Parboil  frankfurters;  chill.  Prepare  two  pastry 
sticks  at  a  time  using  carbonated  beverage 
as  the  liquid.  Roll  out  one  batch  to  a  9"  x  18" 
rectangle.  Cut  into  eight  4V'  squares.  Put 
frankfurter  in  center  of  each;  bring  parallel 
edges  together;  pinch  to  hold.  Roll  second  batch 
into  10"  x  20"  rectangle.  Cut  into  eight  5" 
squares.  Place  frankfurter  diagonally  in  center. 
Turn  corners  over  ends,  bring  opposite  corners 
together,  press,  fold  over  and  pinch.  Place  on 
greased  baking  sheet.  Brush  with  egg  beaten  with 
I  tablespoon  of  carbonated  beverage.  Bake  in 
oven  pre-heated  to  500°  F.  for  5  minutes ;  reduce  to 
350°  F.;  bake  7  minutes  more.  Pie-lets  may  be 
baked  and  refrigerated;  re-heated  in  500°  F.  oven 
before  serving. 


Ginger  Ale  3  from  2  Cake 

You'll  get  a  luscious,  tender-textured  THREE- 
layer  cake  from  a  box  of  2-layer  cake  mix  by 
using  ginger  ale  for  the  liquid.  Combine  peanut 
cake  mix  with  ginger  ale  for  this  one.  Mix  and 
bake  according  to  package  directions  but  reduce 
baking  time  by  about  5  minutes. 
Quick  J-layer  frosting :  Put  into  mixer  bowl  4 
cups  confectioners'  sugar,  '/i  cup  peanut  butter, 
V4  cup  ginger  ale.  Beat  to  spreading  consistency. 
Added  attraction:  Sprinkle  coarsely  grated  bitter 
or  semi-bitter  chocolate  over  frosting  between 
layers,  and  on  top  of  cake.  Stud  with  salted 
peanuts;  garnish  base  with  maraschino  cherries. 


And  here  is  the  list  of 
Super  Markets  that  will  feature 
Collier's  Party  Suggestions  — 
with  complete  Party  Menus  — 
during  the  month  of  April. 

PLAN    A    PARTY   SOON! 


ALABAMA 

Union  Supply  Company 
Yellow  Front  Stores 

ARIZONA 


kasha's 
Consumer's  Markets 

ARKANSAS 

Home  Owned  Black  &  White 

Stores 
Howard's  Piggly  Wiggly 

Stores 

CALIFORNIA 

All  American  Markets 
Better  Food  Markets 
Clork  Markets 
Kory's  Markets 
Lee  Bros.  Markets 
lucky  Stores 
Market  Basket 
Mayfair  Markets 
McDaniel's  Markets 
Shopping  Bag  Food  Stores 

COLORADO 

Arapahoe  Stores 
Busley  Super  Markets 
Furr's  Food  Stores 
Miller's  Super  Markets 

CONNECTICUT 

Kelley  Food  Stores 
Mohican  Stores 
New  England  Food  Markets 
Popuiar  Markets 

DELAWARE 


Acme  Markets 


DISTRICT  OF 


COLUMBIA 


Acme  Markets 

FLORIDA 

IPublix  Super  Markets 

GEORGIA 

Buenler  Bros. 
Winn-Dixie  Stores 

INDIANA 

JGoldblatt  Bros. 
|jay  C.  Stores 

ILLINOIS 

iBuehler  Bros. 
JGoldblatt  Bros. 
Kroger  Stores 

KENTUCKY 

Champion  Stores 
kU-Tote-Em  Grocery  Stores 

LOUISIANA 

|Howard's  Piggly  Wiggly 
Stores 

[MAINE 

Columbia  Markets 
Elm  Farm  Foods 
Mohicon  Stores 


MARYLAND 

Acme  Markets 
Eddie's  Super  Markets 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bloods  Super  Markets 

Buehler  Bros. 

Clover  Farm  Stores 

Elm  Farm  Foods 

Mohican  Stores 

New  England  Food  Markets 

Popular  Markets 

MICHIGAN 

Larose  Food  Markets 
Polly's 

MINNESOTA 

Famous  Stores 
Quality  Food  Stores 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ellis  Stores 
Sunflower  Stores 

MONTANA 

Buttrey  Foods 
Sawyer  Stores 

NEBRASKA 

Hinky  Dinky  Stores 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Champagne's  Super  Marke, 

Mohican  Stores 

New  England  Food  Markets 

NEW  JERSEY 

Best  Markets 
Mohicon  Stores 
Universal  Food  Markets 

NEW  YORK 

Central  Markets 
Diamond  K.  Markets 
Kollner's 

Michael's  Fair-Mart 
Mohican  Stores 
NuWay  Supermarkets 
Oneida  Markets 
Waldaum's 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Piggly  Wiggly  Stores 
Winn-Dixie    Stores 

OHIO 

Century  Food  Markets 

Foodtown 

Gershow  Super  Markets 

Homewood  Stores 

Liberal  Markets 

T  &  A  Saveway 

OKLAHOMA 

Furr's  Food  Stores 
Puckett's  Food  Stores 

OREGON 

McKay's  Markets 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Acme  Markets 
Best  Markets 
Cosset's  Stores 
Century  Food  Markets 
Champion  Stores 
Empire  Super  Markets 
General  Deportment  Store 
Mohican  Stores 
NuWoy  Supermarkets 
Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Com 

pany 
Quaker  Markets 
Shaffer  Stores 
Star  Markets 
Union  Supply  Company 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Mohican  Stores 

New  England  Food  Markets 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Piggly  Wiggly  Stores 
Winn-Dixie  Stores 

TENNESSEE 

Cooper  &  Martin  Stores 
H.  G.  Hill  Stores 
National  Tea  Company 
U-Tote-Em  Stores 

TEXAS 

B  &  B  Parkway  Stores 
Biel  Grocery  Stores 
Brookshire  Bros. 
Cabell's 

A.  L.  Davis  Food  Stores 
D.  4V  H.  Super  Markets 
C.  P.  Evans  Food  Stores 
Food  Mart  Stores 
Furr's  Food  Stores 
Jones  Food  Stores 
Parker's  Food  Stores 
Pietsch  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores 
Piggly  Wiggly  Stores 
Pipkin  Piggly  Wiggly 
Puckett's  Food  6tores 
U-Tote-Em  Stores 

VIRGINIA 

Acme  Markets 
Blue  Jay  Stores 

C.  J's.  Stores 

D.  D.  Fitzgerald  Stores 

WASHINGTON 

Campbell's  Super  Markets 
Hogan's  Fine  Foods 
Piggy  Bank  Stores 
West  Dependable  Stores 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.  J's.  Stores 

Champion  Stores 
General  Department  Stores 
Jones  &  Spry  Stores 
State  Food  Stores 
Union  Supply  Company 

WISCONSIN 

Farmer's  Stores 
Kroger  Stores 
Kuebler's  Frozen  Foods 
Marachowsky  Stores 

WYOMING 

Boyd's  Super  Markets 
Casper  Commissary 


you're  not  going  to  be  silK  about  it." 

"What  do  you  moan'.'" 

"1  mean  marry  hei  ■" 

Anthony  laughed.  "I  haven't  got  that 

l.u  in  m\  thinking."  he  lied.    "But  why 

shouldn't  I  it  I  wanted  to?" 

"Because  she's  dangerous." 

"Dangerous?   How?" 

"1  don't  hlanie  you  for  asking  You 
think  her  a  delicate,  trusting,  griel- 
Stricken    widow,    don't    you?     Men   al- 

ways'do.   Ever  since  l  can  remember, 

men  have  heen  wanting  to  comfort  her. 
Only  it  isn't  comfort  she  wants  t hi»t 
is.  not  en  masse.  She  wants  ii  I  mm  one 
man.    She's  a  one-man  woman." 

"More  power  to  her!" 

"Oh,  now  look  here,  Mr.  Gaylord, 
you  have  no  idea  how  insanely  jealous 
Mummy  is!  When  Daddy  flirted,  which 
he  couldn't  help  doing  any  more  than  1 
can.  she  went  quite  out  of  her  mind." 

"Hysterics?" 

"Oh,  no,  nothing  like  that.  She  just 
crouched  and  brooded  and  growled 
softly,  like  a  leopard  about  to  leap,  un- 
til poor  Daddy  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer." 

"You  don't  think  that  he — " 

"Committed  suicide?  I  doubt  it.  My 
theory  is  that  he  hailed  some  passing 
ship  and  was  taken  on  board.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  to  learn  that  he's 
training  thoroughbreds  in  Australia. 
But  mind  you,  don't  tell  Mummy  1 
said  that." 

"Have  no  fear.  We  don't  discuss  her 
late  husbands." 

"Hasn't  she  told  you  about  Welwyn? 
He  was  even  more  of  a  chaser  than 
Daddy." 

"I  feel  sorrier  than  ever  for  your 
mother." 

"If  you  look  at  it  that  way.  I  don't 
happen  to.  That  terrible  adrenaline- 
making  jealousy  of  Mummy's  has 
brought  her  nothing  but  grief." 

"It's  a  sign  of  truly  intense  devotion." 
Anthony  argued. 

"Intense  sense  of  possession,"  Letitia 
corrected.  "She's  the  same  way  about 
Corsewall.  She  feels  really  fiercely 
about  that  place.  Daddy  loathed  it, 
but  she  insisted  on  living  there.  Wel- 
wyn was  bored  to  tears  there,  but  she 
made  him  give  up  London,  which  he 
adored.  That's  one  of  the  reasons,  I'm 
sure,  that  started  him  making  passes 
at  me." 

"At  you?"  Anthony  asked,  quite 
shocked. 

"And  why  not?  Am  I  so  unattrac- 
tive, Mr.  Gaylord?" 

Anthony  laughed.  "I  can  see  that 
you  might  have  been  a  temptation." 

"I  was  and  am,  but  forget  about  it, 
if  you're  really  determined  to  have 
Mummy.  It's  not  healthy  to  kiss  me  in 
a  grouse  butt  if  you're  married  to  her." 

"Is  that  what  he  did?" 

"Yes,  the  day  he  died.   It  was  on  the 
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second  drive  at   Lord  Aird's.    Mummy 
was    wnh    our    host    in    the   next    butt. 
When  Welwyn  sent  his  loadei  loi  an 
other  hag  oi  cartridges,  I  sensed  what 

he  was  up  to  because  the  bag  the  loadei 
left  in  the  butt  was  lull  up.  Bui  1  didn't 
protest;  I  rather  egged  him  on.  He  was 
a  very  attractive  man.  We  were  m  the 
middle  o\  a  most  delicious  embrace 
when  Mumnn  walked  into  the  butt. 
She  never  said  a  word — just  turned 
round  and  walked  slowly  back  to  Aird's 
butt.  Mul  I  saw  the  look  on  her  lace 
and  knew   (hit  Welwyn  was  in  lor  it." 

"Did  she  blame  you'  ' 

"Never.  She's  never  even  spoken  ol 
it  to  this  day.  And  that  is  so  typical  ol 
her.  I've  never  known  her  to  blame  an- 
other woman.  It's  always  the  man  who 
is  the  sinner." 

"From  what  you  tell  me,  she's  had 

ever)  reason  to  think  thai." 
l  etitia  shrugged  her  prettj  shoulders. 

"Perhaps — but  don't  ever  say  I  didn't 
warn  you." 

AFTER  lunch  he  put  Letitia  in  a  taxi 
and  walked  to  his  club.  In  the 
lounge,  which  was  empty,  he  picked 
up  an  English  sporting  periodical  ami 

sat  down  in  a  deep  armchair  by  the  win- 
dow, thinking  of  Letitia's  warning.  So 
Emily  was  a  one-man  woman.  Well, 
that  didn't  bother  him,  nor  did  the  tact 
that' she  was  incurably  jealous.  Jeal- 
ousy was  the  usual  attribute  of  a  one- 
man  woman.  And  that  intense  sense  of 
possession  she  had  for  Corsewall — it 
made  sense  too,  and  was  admirable. 
Corsewall  was  her  own,  left  to  her  by 
her  father,  and  she  loved  every  stone 
and  tree  of  it,  because  she  had  been 
born  there,  grown  up  there,  learned  to 
shoot  there. 

For  the  rest — the  deaths  of  St.  Leger 
and  Carter-Owen — whether  accidents 
or  suicides,  the  fact  was  plain  that  both 
men  had  been  fickle  libertines  who,  dis- 
liking Corsewall,  had  tried  to  keep  her 
away  from  it.  He  tapped  the  magazine, 
which  was  lying  on  his  knees,  to  empha- 
size the  logic  of  his  analysis.  A  quick 
vision  of  a  man  lying  dead  in  the  gun 
room,  a  hole  blown  through  his  chest, 
flashed  through  Anthony's  mind.  He 
shuddered.  Poor  Emily,  he  thought, 
she  probably  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  dressing  down  he  richly 
deserved.  The  real  pity  was  that  she 
had  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  mate  who 
was  steadfast  and  who  could  readily 
learn  to  love  Corsewall. 

It  would  appear,  he  said  to  himself, 
that  McFic  and  I  are  perhaps  the  only 
two  who  see  Emily's  tragedy  in  its  true 
perspective.  He  smiled,  thinking  that 
the  camp  on  the  Ciaspe  would  be  a  con- 
venient place  to  grow  a  mustache.  He 
opened  the  magazine  and  started  to 
read  an  article  about  the  joys  of  a  rough 

shoot.  —PAUL  HYD1-.  BONNKR 


Beginning  in  COLLI  L R'S— Next  issue 

THE  KEAN  LAND 

A   violent   and   colorful  tale  of  the   Old    West 
By  Jack  Schaefer,  author  of  Sll  \\  E 


\\  ben  a  syndicate  of  land-grabbers  moved  into  the 

district,   Sheriff  Ifainmon  wanted   In  ease   them  oul 

peaceabty.    Then  they  jiimr>e<l  the  claim  of  fiery  old 
Brent  Kean  —  and  Mammon  got  ready  for  bloodshed 

Don't   tnisK  thin  action-packed  serial 


^k 


TINA 


A  debutante  from  Manhattan  becomes  TV's  newest  eyecatcher  in  sultry  siren  roll 


THE  art  of  mesmerizing  an  audience  merely  by  walking  through  a  scene  has 
seldom  been  practiced  to  better  effect  than  by  twenty-two-year-old  Tina 
Louise,  a  Manhattan  ex-debutante  who  has  given  up  high  society  for  low-life  TV 
dramatic  roles.  Her  first  part,  on  Studio  One  last  January,  cast  her  as  a  gangster's 
moll,  with  lines  like:  "Hit  me  again  if  it  makes  you  feel  better,  Johnny."  Far 
better  than  her  lines  were  Tina's  curves,  which  so  impressed  the  staid  New  York 
Times  that  it  said,  of  all  the  performers  Tina  "commanded  the  most  attention  .  .  . 
saying  nothing."   Directors  immediately  began  giving  her  other  siren  parts. 

Tina  made  her  acting  debut  in  summer  stock  at  seventeen,  did  bit  parts  on 
Broadway,  made  her  society  debut  in  1952,  later  sang  at  Ciro's  night  club  in  Holly- 
wood. But  her  greatest  ambition  is  play-acting.  To  achieve  stardom,  she  is  taking 
dramatic  lessons,  recently  turned  even  to  hypnosis.  "I  might  get  a  posthypnotic 
suggestion,"  Tina  explains,  "telling  me  that  tomorrow  night  at  nine  I'll  be  the 
world's  greatest  actress." 


I 


Relaxing  after  TV  rehearsal  on  her  42-square-foot  bed  with  poodle  named  Jacques,  Tina,  who  measures  37-24-37,  says:  "I  never  get  sweet  roles.   I  guess  I'm  too  big" 


fUhs  at  once  are  accomplished  when 

hops  into  tub  with  Tina.    Dog  was 

Way  gift  to  Tina  from  her  mother 


HEO  BY  JACQUES  IOWE 


At  home,  Tina  works  on  night-club  song 
routines.  Here,  singing  a  tune  written 
for  her,  Mean  Old  Devil  in  Me,  she's 
barefoot  because,  "Singing  gives  me  a 
cramp  in  my  foot."  Tina  wears  pants 
so    tight    she    can't    tie    her    own    shoes 
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"FOR  VARIETY,  spice  your  life  with  MYERS" 

The  right  turn  lot  teal  tefmhtnent 


Jamaica  Rum 

"Planters'  Punch"  Brand 

not  too  heavy  .  .  .  not  too  light.  .  .  but  just  right 


Write  for  FREE  Rum  Recipe  Booklet 


97  Proof 

Central  Wine  and  Spirits  Carparalian,  Dept.  0  4,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Corns  and  Callouses 
Ufl  Right  Out! 

-—  FAST-  - 
NERVED^ 
-RELIEF!? 


Never  before 
anything  like  it 

No  waiting  for  relief  when 

you  use  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  They  Btop  pain  at 
its  source  .  .  .  ease  new  or  tight  shoes  .  .  .  stop  corns, 
callouses  before  they  can  develop  .  .  .  remove  corns, 
callouses  one  of  the  quickest  ways  known  to  medical 
science.  New  skin-matching  color;  worn  invisibly. 
Try    them!    At    Drug,   Shoe,    Dept.,   5-100    Stores. 


D-rScholls  lino  pads 


(1)  Why  did  our  Lord  give  »o  much  importance 
to  LOVE  in  Mat.  22;  36-40?  (a)  Do  you 
think  your  church  givei  moro  importance  to  one 
teaching  than  to  another?  (b)  If  yei,  pleate  iden- 
tify the  leaching. 

•  We  will  tend  one  dollar  for  whef  we  think 
ii  the  beil  ihorr  antwer.  Each  monfh  we  mil  te/ecf 
a  different  winner.  Include  name,  addrett,  denom- 
ination. All  ontweri  will  be  treated  confidentially 
and  none  returned. 


HIS  KINGDOM  COME,  Inc..  Box  92,  Glen  Ridge.  N.J. 


;&/£•,?  Re/iefof 

TIRED,  SORE, 
ACHING  MUSCLES 

Thousands  who  suffer  pains  of  tired,  sore, 
ACHING  MUSCLES  and  FATIGUE  are 
turning  to  STANBACK'S  multiple  ingredi- 
ent formula  for  comforting  relief.  Because 
STANBACK'S  several  ingredients  work  in 
combination  .  .  .  they  bring  faster,  more 
complete  relief  from  pain  .  .  .  quicker 
relief  than  ordinary  one  ingredient  pain 
relievers  .  .  . 


Test  STANBACK 

Against  Any 

Preparation 

You've  Ever 

Used 


Snapljeek  with 


[ESHELmRfl] 


70  Miles  Per  Gal.  Gas 
UP  TO  30  MILES  PER  HR 

l  /5  the  cost  of  moat  other  oars.  Ideal 

fur  milters,  Industrial 

plants,  farms,  etc.  Also 

Child's  2  pass.  ears. 

Free  Literature  Write: 

ESHILMAH    CO  .    Depl.    MC74,    IN   tight   Si 


Now!  Get  rid  of  Athletes  Foot 
...and  block  its  return! 

Quinsana  Powder  heals  raw,  red  cracks  between  toes,  painlessly! 


Kill  the  fungi  that  cause  itch- 
ing, peeling  Athletes  Foot  with 
painless,  effective  Mennen 
Quinsana.  This  amazing  pow- 
der gets  rid  of  Athletes  Foot. 
Used  regularly,  Quinsana  actu- 
ally blocks  its  return! 

Quinsana's    gentle    powder- 
action  goes  to  work  instantly, 


painlessly  .  .  .  even  in  raw,  red 
cracks  between  toes.  Its  germ 
killing  powder  barrier  soothes 
as  it  protects.  Peeling,  mad- 
dening itch  disappears.  Hot, 
tired,  aching  feet  become  cool 
and  comfortable  again!  Your 
feet  feel  wonderful!  At  all  drug 
counters  50<  tax  free. 


T  1 JNVS, 


continued 


Tina  is  the  toast  of  a  servicemen's  luncheon  at  a  mid-town  Manhattan  restaurai I. 
where  she  hobnobs  with  boys  after  entertaining  them  with  a  medley  of  her  son(l  fir 
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AMERICAN     ^     f» 

MOTORS  ^  ^ffl 
NEW,  EASY  9    (jfiK] 


$ 


NOW! 

$      PRIZE 
$CONTEST 


•)\  (1(141  Cash  1st  Prize 

mt^W*"  W         114>o  OTHER   PRIZES 


IT'S  EASY! 

Just  give  us  a  name  for  the  biggest  difference 

in  cars  today,  American  Motors' 

SINGLE  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION. 

So  strong,  so  modern,  so  safe,  you  get 

a  total  of  $25,000  Personal 

Automobile  Accident  INSURANCE*  against 

fatal  injury  —  divided  equally  between 

husband  and  wife  —  at  No  Extra  Cost! 


3  0  At*  CONPITWHtD  CARS 


HUDSON  V-8's!    NASH  V-8's! 

Completely  Air  Conditioned  Custom  4-door  station  wagons,  sedans,  hardtops— 
with  every  accessory,  including  power  assists,  automatic  transmissions 

IO    METROPOLITAN   CONVERTIBLES 

(or  hardtop,  if  winner  desires) 

lOO    KELVINATOR  APPLIANCES 

including  Fabulous  Foodaramas,  Freezers,  Ranges,  Washers,  Dryers 


IOOO    CASH    PRIZES   of  $10  each 

Plus   $40,000  CASH   BONUSES 

praisol  of  your  present  car  is  worth  J), 000  cosh  bonus,  if  you're  a  new  car  winner. 
/so,  cor  winners  who  buy  a  new  Rambler,  Nash,  Hudson  or  Metropolitan  during  the  con- 
est  period,  will  get  double  the  retail  price  of  the  car  won,  in  place  of  a  car. 

S  FUN!  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  CAN  ENTER! 


American  Motors  cars  (above)  are  a  single 
unit  like  modern  trains  and  planes.  Big 
frame  box-girders  make  a  steel  enclosure  as 
big  as  the  car,  giving  true  "wrap-around" 
protection.  It's  welded,  twice  as  strong, 
twice  as  safe,  twice  as  long-lasting. 


Other  cars  (right)  still  bolt  the  body  to  a 
separate,  flat  frame  .  .  .  the  same  basic  con- 
struction principle  used  in  building  oxcarts. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE! 


IW   TO   WIN  — Here's   why  American 

ftors  offers  these  wonderful  prizes  for 

lple  name  in  the  easiest  contest  ever! 

eading  business  magazines  report  the 

jest  automobile  companies  will  soon 

Inge  over  to  a  new,  advanced  way  to 

|ld  cars— single  unit,  welded  construc- 

Svery  Rambler,  every  Nash,  every 
|dson,  every  Metropolitan,  has  it  now! 
fith  competitors  racing  to  copy  it,  we 
a  simple,  descriptive  name  we  can 
in  advertising  to  establish  that  it's 
ther  great  American  Motors  "first", 
lelp  us  name  it  and  win  a  big  prize! 
le  first  name  that  pops  into  your 
id  can  be  the  $25,000  winning  name. 


A  simple  name  (one  to  four  words)  like 
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FREE!  "Facts  To  Help  You  Win" 
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judged  to  break  ties,  if  any.  Hurry!  Enter 
Today! 
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or  together)  in  their  new  private  passenger  American  Motors  car  any- 
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100  days  after  accident.  Applies  to  privately-owned  new  cars  bought  in 
U.  S.  and  Alaska,  where  state  insurance  laws  permit. 

Tune  in  Disneyland  on  ABC-TV.  See  TV  listings  for  Time  and  Chonnel. 
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Collier's  Comment 


LINCOLN  AT  RICHMOND 


From  a  painting  by  Dennis  Malone  Carter 


To  Pause,  Now  and  Then 


IN  THIS  HIGH-VELOCITY  WORLD  of  ours,  so  many  new  things 
demand  knowing  that  it  is  seldom  anyone  except  the  dogged  historian, 
the  duty-ridden  student  or  the  professional  researcher  who  deliberately 
pauses  to  look  back. 

In  the  series  The  American  Tradition,  which  begins  in  this  issue  with 
Philip  Van  Doren  Stern's  story  of  Lincoln's  poignant  journey  through 
Richmond,  Collier's  invites  you  to  look  back.  They  are  not — this  and 
the  others  of  the  series  which  will  follow  from  time  to  time — stories  to 
be  bolted  like  a  commuter's  breakfast.  They  are  stories  to  be  read  in  an 
easy  chair,  when  there  is  quiet  and  time  to  ruminate  and  savor,  and  flesh 
out  the  images  brought  into  the  mind's  eye. 

For  there  is  much  to  be  had  from  these  stories,  read  in  this  way. 

There  is  excitement,  to  be  sure;  no  greater  drama  is  written  than  can 
be  found  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  walk  through  the  fallen  city  of  Richmond — a 
city  no  humbler  in  defeat  than  was  Lincoln  in  victory ;  or  in  the  handcart 
trek  of  the  Mormons — through  incredible  suffering  borne  with  incredible 
courage — westward  to  Utah;  or  in  the  clatter  of  cannon  and  oak  and 
tearing  sail  as  Captain  Hull's  seamen  fought  and  whipped  the  proud 
Guerriere.  But  there  is  more  than  excitement  to  be  had  from  these  stories, 
told  in  this  way.    There  is  truth,  and  in  truth,  inspiration. 

For  these  stories  are  fact,  not  legend.  The  series  sets  out  to  be  a  study 
into  the  sources  of  America's  greatness,  and  that  greatness  derives  from 
human  beings,  not  flattering  portraits  hung  on  a  wall. 

There  have  been — as  Professor  Commager  suggests  in  his  introduction 
to  the  series — many  authentic  heroes  in  our  story,  men  like  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Lee,  who  "can  hold  their  own  in  any  Val- 
halla." But  there  have  been  no  demigods,  no  supermen,  no  Caesars  or 
Alexanders  or  Napoleons.  Washington,  far  from  serene  self-confidence, 
was  plagued  with  fear  of  his  own  inadequacy;  and  it  was  Lincoln  who 
said  in  all  sincerity  at  Gettysburg:  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here  ..." 

It  remembered  those  words,  certainly,  but  it  elevated  almost  to  holy 
writ  the  words  he  spoke  a  moment  later,  enshrining  the  doctrine  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  .  .  ." 

Here  was  the  essence  of  the  drama,  the  greatness,  the  miracle  of 
America — that  it  could  set  and  maintain  in  motion  a  system  in  which 
every  man  was  a  leader,  and  every  leader  a  follower. 

This  is  the  American  tradition — of  uncommon  men  discovering  in 
their  union  a  strength  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  strengths;  and  of 
these  uncommon  men  keeping  faith  with  their  doctrine,  generation 
through  generation,  across  two  centuries. 

This  is  a  tradition  worth  recounting,  worth  reliving  through  those 
moments,  rich  in  excitement,  deep  in  human  drama,  in  which  this  unique 
entity  of  America  took  form.  The  stories  will  not  always  be  of  fifc-and- 
drum  quicksteps  and  crackling  gunfire;  that  part  of  the  American  foun- 


dation that  was  built  in  the  frozen  quiet  of  Valley  Forge  is  quite  as  strong 
as  that  part  built  at  Cowpens  or  Yorktown. 

But  throughout  will  run  the  magnificent  drama  of  people,  marching 
through  triumph,  plodding  through  misery  and  tragedy,  forever  con- 
scious, as  Commager  notes,  of  a  peculiar  destiny.  The  story  has  meaning, 
today,  for  all  those  millions  in  the  world  who,  moved  by  the  same  impulses 
that  moved  our  forefathers,  are  reaching  for  freedom  and  dignity. 

And  the  story  has  special  meaning  for  Americans.  For  in  the  desperate 
confusion  and  peril  of  the  atomic  age  there  is  a  risk  that  we  may  lose  sight 
of  this  destiny,  that  we  may  forget  something  of  its  meaning  and  its  worth. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  recall  it  to  mind  than  to  look  back,  to  walk  with 
the  tall  man  through  the  desolation  of  conquered  Richmond,  to  stand 
with  Hull  on  the  Constitution's  pitching  deck,  to  plod  with  the  heroic 
Brothers  as  they  pushed  westward  past  the  fresh  roadside  graves  of  their 
loved  ones — and  to  reflect  how  many  hands  have  borne  the  torch  it  is  now 
ours  to  carry,  and  to  pass  along  still  burning  bright. 

Speaking  of  History  .  .  . 

AMIDST  THE  WIDESPREAD  denunciation  of  Joseph  Stalin  by  his 
former  aides  and  colleagues,  one  may  wonder  what  Ivan  Ivanovich — the 
man  in  the  Moscow  street — makes  of  it  all. 

For  a  whole  generation  there  was,  in  all  Russia,  no  other  god  but  Lenin, 
and  Stalin  was  his  prophet.  During  this  time  the  gospel  of  the  near 
divinity  of  Stalin  was  preached  on  every  street  corner,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  Great  One  were  accepted  and  enforced  as  law  by  a  band  of  dedicated 
followers  who  were  ready  to  deal  sudden  death  to  any  heretic.  Not  least 
among  these  followers  were  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Georgi  Malenkov. 

Now  come  these  same  Khrushchev  and  Malenkov  declaring,  according 
to  valid  authority,  that  Stalin  was  a  villain,  a  terrorist,  a  devil  incarnate. 
It  is  easy  to  guess  why  they  take  this  tack ;  the  practicalities  of  their  cur- 
rent situation  require  that  Stalin's  one-man-rule  type  of  regime  be  dis- 
credited in  order  to  make  easier  going  for  the  new  committee-type  regime. 

But  even  in  Russia  there  must  be  certain  collateral  results  of  the  turn- 
about which  put  the  committee  in  a  curious  light.  Ivan  can  hardly  help 
wondering  what  kind  of  leaders  are  these,  attached  to  what  kind  of  princi- 
ples, who  served  Stalin  slavishly  while  he  lived,  even  to  participating  in 
mass  murder  at  his  behest,  and  now  tear  his  memory  apart  like  wolves 
over  the  carcass  of  a  fallen  bear. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Stalin,  Khrushchev  and  Malenkov  were  all 
prisoners  of  the  conspiracy  they  helped  foster,  and  those  who  live  will 
go  on  being  its  prisoners  until  the  conspiracy  itself  is  renounced  and  some- 
how dissolved.  At  the  moment  there  are  no  indications  that  Malenkov 
and  Khrushchev  are  any  more  inclined  to  undertake  this  than  was  Stalin. 

Collier's  for  April  27,   1956 
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family  close  together. 
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55* 
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ILKA  CHASE,  well-known  actress 
on  Broadway,  screen  and  TV; 
author;  star  of  the  weekly  TV  show, 
"Masquerade  Party." 


This  vivacious  lady  is  busy 
practically  around  the  clock, 
and  often  her  eyes  feel  tired 
and  tense.  That's  when  she 
uses  gentle  Murine.  It  soothes 
and  refreshes  her  eyes  quick 
as  a  wink.  Try  it!  See  how 
quickly  Murine  helps  wash 
away  that  feeling  of  fatigue. 
It  makes  your  eyes  feel  good! 
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The  Murine  Co..  Inc. 
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If  you  are  one  of  the  many  millions  of  Americans 
t  who've  gained  unneeded  pounds,  consider  these  facts : 

1 .  At  ages  20  and  over,  men  and  women  who  are 
considerably  overweight  have  a  mortality  rate  about 
50  percent  higher  than  their  "trim"  contemporaries. 

2.  High  blood  pressure  occurs  more  than  twice  as 
often  in  overweight  people  as  in  thinner  people. 

3.  Studies  show  that  85  percent  of  adult  diabetics 
were  overweight  at  the  onset  of  their  disease. 

So,  it's  evident  that  excessive  poundage  burdens 
nore  than  your  two  feet.  In  fact,  overweight  can 
;mpair  the  function  of  many  vital  organs  and  hence 
s  associated  with  many  life-shortening  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  reduce  .  .  .  and  keep  your 
ught  down  .  . .  you  should  increase  your  chances  for 


long  life  and  good  health.  You  will  certainly  look  and 
feel  better  .  .  .  and  have  greater  stamina,  too. 

Yet,  some  quick-reducing  diets  may  be  almost  as 
bad  for  your  health  as  the  constant  stress  of  over- 
weight. All  diets,  therefore,  should  be  avoided,  unless 
prescribed  by  your  doctor. 

So,  when  you  plan  to  reduce,  start  with  a  visit  to 
your  doctor.  He  will  determine  your  desirable  weight 
.  .  .  and,  most  important,  he  will  give  you  a  sound, 
balanced,  varied  diet  that  everyone  needs  whether 
reducing  or  not. 

If  you  are  overweight  and  want  to  reduce  surely 
and  safely,  these  "do's  and  don't's"  may  help  you: 

Do  say  "no"  to  all  high-calorie  foods  .  .  .  rich 
desserts,  gravies,  sauces  and  social-hour  tidbits. 


Do  exercise  moderately  to  keep  in  trim  and  help 
burn  up  unneeded  calories. 

Don't  use  "reducing  drugs"  except  on  your  doc- 
tor's recommendation. 

Don't  give  a  second  thought  to  second  helpings  . . . 
no  matter  how  tempting  they  may  be. 

Don't  expect  immediate  good  news  from  the  scales. 
One  or  two  pounds  a  week  is  a  safe,  sensible  rate  of 
weight  loss. 

Metropolitan's  booklet  Overweight  and  Under- 
weight gives  a  number  of  helpful  low-calorie  menus, 
lists  calorie  values  of  200  foods  and  offers  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  you  may  follow  to  help  you 
shorten  your  beltline  and  lengthen  your  lifeline.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


5v  Desirable  weights  for  men  and  women  of  ages  25  and  over  based  on  numerous  Medico-Actuarial  studies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1  Madison  Ave-.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet 
Overweight  and  Underweight.  556-C. 
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City— 
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"Wfe're  so  sure 
you'll  like  it- 
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We're  so  sure  you'll  like 
Old  Briar  —  so  certain 
you'll  relish  this  rare  and 
aromatic  mixture  —  we'll 
treat  you  to  your  first  pack 
just  to  prove  it. 

Here's  all  you  do.  Buy  a  pack 
of  Old  Briar  at  your  dealer's. 
Enjoy  this  mellow  blend  of 
Burley,  Southern  Maryland, 
Flue-Cured  and  Latakia— 
right  down  to  the  last  puff. 
Then— send  the  empty  pouch 
to  United  States  Tobacco 
Company  and  we'll  return 
your  fifteen  cents.* 

So  get  a  pack  of  Old  Briar 
today.  Have  yourself  a  grand 
smoke  — on  us. 

^Exclusive  of  local  taxes.  Offer 
expires  December  31,  1956. 

Miter,  You  Said  a  P^1 


Opens  wide 
to  let  you  dip 


Fills  without 
a  single  slip 


Folds  down 
neatly  till 
smoked 
completely 


UNITED    STATES    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


Appointment  with 


THEY  LET  ME  run  around  pretty 
much  as  I  please  here.  I  suppose  if 
I  came  out  in  favor  of  sprinkling 
cocaine  on  the  corn  flakes  I'd  get  a 
sharp  memo  from  upstairs.  But  in 
general  I  have  been  allowed  to  go 
my  own  way,  in  my  own  way.  Early 
on  I  decided  on  a  mail  policy.  It 
was  simple:  I  don't  print  any  let- 
ters. When  I  look  at  a  Broadway 
column  and  it's  all  or  mostly  done 
by  correspondents,  I  skip  it.  (That's 
not  the  only  time  I  skip  it,  you  may 
be  sure.)  Practically  every  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  has  a  depart- 
ment for  letters;  I  am  paid  to  do  my 
own  work. 

But  I  like  my  mail.  I  am  framing 
a  note  I  got  from  Irving  Berlin,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  using  my  mob  con- 
nections to  have  a  Chicago  woman 
given  the  one-way  bus  trip.  H.  A. 
Rappaport,  of  Brooklyn,  not  only 
sent  me  Christmas  greetings;  he  also 
sent  me,  entirely  on  his  own,  a  copy 
of  an  out-of-print  book  of  mine. 
Michael  Donovan,  of  Graham, 
Florida,  sent  me  a  shamrock  grown 
on  his  own  farm,  mind  ye,  and  when 
I  made  a  slightly  disparaging  men- 
tion of  Noel  Coward  I  got  threaten- 
ing letters  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  putting  me  in  fear  of  being 
beaten  to  death  with  powder  puffs. 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  always 
represented  remoteness  and  ano- 
nymity until  I  got  this  job,  and  now 
I  know  that  a  boyhood  friend  of 
mine  lives  there.  (In  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, naturally.) 

A  mention  of  my  birthplace  and 
the  fact  that  my  old  gent  was  a  doc 
there  brought  me  a  letter  from  a 
World  War  I  Navy  man.  He  wanted 
to  inquire  if  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
Dr.  Walter  Bacon,  who  had  been  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  convoying 
transports.  I  sure  am  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bacon.  I  can  remember 
him  in  his  ensign's  uniform,  includ- 
ing cape.  Virginian,  married  a  Potts- 
ville  girl,  used  to  ride  a  horse  of 
mine.  Saw  him  two  years  ago.  But 
the  point  is  that  I  sent  the  original 
letter  to  Dr.  Bacon,  and  now  these 
shipmates  of  thirty-plus  years  ago 
have  been  reunited  through  mail  to 
this  corner.  If  you  don't  think  I 
like  that — but  of  course  you  know 
I  do  like  that. 

•  •  • 

ONCE  DURING  a  plush  period  of 
my  life  I  employed  a  German  cou- 
ple who  suddenly  gave  notice.  We 
couldn't  understand  why.  The  pay 
was  right;  I  would  bring  home  my 
cheque  and  tell  them  to  take  out 
what  they  wanted  and  leave  me 
enough-  for  cigarettes  and  carfare. 
The  work  wasn't  too  hard;  we  ate 
out  most  of  the  time.  The  working 
conditions  were  not  cruel;  we  used 
the  swimming  pool  only  by  appoint- 


O'HARA 


ment.  Why  did  these  charming  paid 
guests  want  to  desert  us?  Well,  after 
some  adroit  questioning  my  wife 
discovered  that  the  couple  thought 
I  was  crazy,  a  crazy  man.  "Mr. 
O'Hara  locks  himself  in  that  room 
and  talks  to  himself,"  the  cook  said. 
"We  are  afraid  to  be  in  the  house 
with  a  man  that  talks  to  himself. 
And  sometimes  he  yells."  It  took 
some  explaining,  but  finally  my  wife 
got  it  through  their  skulls  that  I  was 
writing  dialogue,  that  I  was  rela- 
tively harmless,  and  that  if  I  didn't 
write  that  dialogue  we  would  have 
to  give  them  notice. 

This  vignette  of  life  is  offered  to 
all  landlords  and  servants  who 
have  dealings  with  writers.  It's  when 
The  Mister  doesn't  talk  to  himself 
that  you  got  worries.  No  mutter- 
ing,   no    moola. 

•  •  • 

IN  THIS  ROOM  where  I  work 
there  are,  at  a  quick  guess,  about  a 
thousand  books,  with  more  coming 
in  and  some  going  out  every  week. 
What  books?  Well,  the  complete 
Modern  Library;  a  fair  collection 
of  books  that  friends  have  written; 
and  the  rest  are  reference  works  of 
one  sort  or  another:  from  Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789- 
1945,  to  the  ASCAP  Index,  1952; 
from  Blakiston's  New  Gould  Medi- 
cal Dictionary  to  Ringling  Brothers 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  Route 
Book,  1950,  not  to  mention  the  ob- 
vious World  Almanacs  and  Who's 
Who's,  dictionaries,  atlases,  guides 
and  rosters. 

I  don't  own  as  many  dictionaries 
as  Ira  Gershwin,  but  it  gives  me  a 
glowing  sense  of  comfort  to  feel  that 
in  this  room  can  be  found,  if  you 
look  hard  enough,  just  about  every 
word  in  the  English,  American, 
French  and  German  languages.  It 
also  makes  me  sad  to  realize  that  I 
can  never  know  all  that  is  in  print 
in  just  this  one  small  room.   I  could 


spend  much  more  than  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  this  room  without  learn- 
ing all  that  is  to  be  learned  in  it. 

I  know  I'll  never  finish  reading 
the  Modern  Library,  because  a 
name  in  The  Pennsylvania  Manual 
will  send  me  to  Who's  Who,  and 
even  on  a  day  that  isn't  rainy  I  can 
always  lose  myself  and  an  hour  in 
that  volume,  as  I  can  in  a  geog- 
raphy, a  compendium  of  sports 
records,  or  Jane's  Fighting  Ships 
( 1 94 1 ) ,  or  Rimington's  Fighting 
Fleets  ( 1942) ,  or  The  Art  of  Hand- 
gun Shooting  by  Captain  Charles 
Askins,  Jr.  The  last  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  pose  as  booksy,  for  that  I  am 
not.  But  I  hoard  clothbound  facts 
the  way  some  people  stashed  canned 
goods  during  the  war. 

This  piece  is  going  to  cost  me 
money.  While  writing  it  I  have 
thought  of  five  expensive  reference 
volumes  that  I  cannot  do  without. 
You  don't  think  I  need  an  A.S.C.E. 
Handbook?  I've  been  wanting  one 
since  1922.  No  Standard  &  Poor's? 
No  Ayer?  (It's  stifling  in  here  with 
no  fresh  Ayer.)  I  don't  get  much 
use  out  of  the  book  on  Irish  myth- 
ology, but  I  needed  it  once  and  I'll 
need  it  again.  Somehow  these  ref- 
erence books  all  seem  to  cost  $15  a 
copy,  I  don't  know  why.  Actually 
some  cost  more,  some  cost  less,  but 
fifteen  clams  is  what  I  am  prepared 
to  give  up  every  time  I  go  looking 
for  a  fact  that  is  not  resting  on  the 
shelves — or  the  floor — of  this  room. 

Maybe  this  piece  will  be  disillu- 
sioning to  some  of  my  friends.  I  have 
several  friends  who  frequently  mar- 
\  el  at  my  fund  of  not  terribly  useful 
information.  They  are  not  surprised 
that  I  can  tell  them  about  the  Miami 
Triad,  or  that  the  telephone  number 
of  the  Savoy  Theatre  is  Temple  Bar 
8888.  Until  now  those  friends  have 
thought  I  get  my  information  by 
osmosis  (the  passage  of  solvent 
through  a  membrane  from  a  dilute 
solution  into  a  more  concentrated 
one).  -john  o'hara 

Collier's  for  May  11,  1956 


Nickel   Progress  Report 


i827  feet  below  ground,  this  hoist  drum  serves  mining  activities  still  further  down.  More  than  a  mile,  in  fact! 

Inco  works 
a  mine  within  a  mine 


)o  you  want  to  share  a  sight  few  people  have 
ver  seen?  Then  visit,  in  imagination, 
nternational  Nickel's  Creighton  mine. 

Take  the  cage  to  the  52  level,  3827  feet  below 
he  surface.  You'll  see  many  new  mining  develop- 
lents ;  but  one  you'll  never  forget. 

It's  the  head  of  a  shaft  that  leads  to  greater 
epths  as  if  to  another,  deeper,  nickel  mine. 

The  shaft  leads  to  level  after  level  under  you. 
ust  as  though  it  had  been  started  at  the  sur- 
ace  -  instead  of  more  than  half-a-mile  below. 

his  mine  within  a  mine  has  its  own  miles  of 
workings"— developed  to  reach  new  ore  bodies 
xated  far  below  the  52  level  of  the  larger  mine 
!f  which  they  are  a  part. 

Serving  this  self-contained  unit  are  its  own 
ailway  tracks,  power  lines,  pumping  and  venti- 


lating systems.  In  almost  any  sense,  this  unit  is 
complete— larger  by  far  than  most  mines  that 
have  been  sunk  and  operated  separately. 

Only  the  advanced  methods  used  in  Inco  mines 
could  produce  Nickel  at  today's  prodigious  rate. 

And  continuous  exploration  to  prove  ore 
reserves  gives  promise  of  future  supplies. 

These  are  reassuring  facts  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  metal  products  intent  on  winning 
quality  markets  in  the  years  to  come.  For  with 
Inco  Nickel  in  them,  metals  perform  better, 
longer. 


See  where  the  hoist  room  is:  3827  feet 
below  ground.  Then  see  how  much  deeper 
this  Inco  mine  within  a  mine  goes:  down 
below  the  mile  level!  Color  film,  "Mining 
for  Nickel,"  is  loaned  to  technical  societies, 
universities,  industry.  The  International 
Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  92e,  New  York 

5,   N.  Y  ©18J0,  T.  I.  N.  Co. 


^International  Nickel 
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Producer  of  Inco  Nickel,  Nickel  Alloys,  Copper,  Cobalt,  Tellurium, 
Selenium  and  Platinum,  Palladium  and  Other  Precious  Metals. 
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This  coffee  tells  you 
its  fresher 


It  greets  you  with  a  louder  whoosh 
and  the  livelier  aroma  that  forecasts 
fresher,  fuller-flavored  coffee  in  each 
satisfying  cup.  Why?  Because  Chase 
&  Sanborn  Coffee  is  (he  only  leading 
brand  that's  pressure  packed.  And 


pressure  packing  preserves  coffee 
freshness  and  flavor  better  than  any 
vacuum  can  or  bag. 

Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffees  are  served  by 
more  fine  hotels  and  restaurants  through- 
out America  than  any  other  brand. 


Chase  &  Sanborn 

Fresher  hecctuse  its  pressure  jpacked 


A  remarkable  new  instant  coffee 
is  underneath  this  lid .  .  . 

Yes,  you  can  now  enjoy  Chase  &  Sanborn's  famous 
flavor  in  this  brand-new  full-bodied  instant! 

New  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn 


COLLIER'S     CREDITS 
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ABOUT  THE  TIME  you  read  this,  rib- 
bons will  be  cut,  speeches  made  and 
parties  thrown  to  open  our  brand-new 
Crowell-Collier  Building  in  Beverly 
Hills,  just  across  the  line  from  Los  An- 
geles. That's  where  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Editorial  and  Advertising  of- 
fices of  Collier's  (and  The  American 
and  Woman's  Home  Companion)  will 
hold  forth. 

"The  editorial  department  will  be  in 
the  penthouse.  If  a  visitor  has  to  wait, 
he  can  sit  outside  on  a  patio  off  the 
reception  room  and  watch  the  cars  go 
up  and  down  Wilshire  Boulevard,  while 
he  relaxes  in  the  California  sunshine. 
We've  tried  to  keep  the  decor  func- 
tional, although  giving  it  a  California- 
inspired,  modern  flair,"  senior  editor 
Bob  Cahn  tells  us. 

The  dedication  of  this  building  indi- 
cates how  important  the  West  has  be- 
come in  the  Crowell-Collier  picture. 
Five  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was 
a  one-man  bureau  covering  the  West- 
ern area. 

Today  there  are  five  editors,  with 
Bob  de  Roos  and  Pierre  Salinger  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Dwight  Whitney  and 
Adeline  Marshack  assisting  Cahn  in 
Los  Angeles.  So  it  looks  as  though  the 
new  functional  structure  will  do  some 
fancy  functioning. 

•  •  • 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER  Bruno  Shaw 
is  a  New  Yorker  but  has  spent  many  of 
his  sixty-one  years  in  the  Far  East.  He 
has  been  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  China,  editor  of  the  Hankow 
Herald,  an  editor  of  the  China  Weekly 
Review,  general  manager  of  the  Trans- 
Pacific  News  Service,  and  national  di- 
rector of  the  American  Bureau  for 
American  Aid  to  China. 

During  the  war  he  was  with  the 
Far  Eastern  Division  of  OWL  He  has 
been  news  analyst  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  and  New  York 
radio  stations  WQXR  and  WNEW. 
Shaw  says: 

"While  in  Asia,  I  always  had  a  yen 
to  see  places  with  names  like  Balabac, 
Sandakan,  Palawan,  Jolo,  Zamboanga. 
That's  how  I  happened  to  wander  into 
Iwahig  Penal  Colony  on  Palawan  and 
fall  in  love  with  the  place." 

He  tells  why  on  page  56. 

•  •  • 

ERIC  SEVAREID'S  VOICE  has  made 
him  known  to  millions  since  he  joined 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
news  department  in  Europe  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II.  He  was  first  heard 
from  prewar  France  and  England,  and 


Former  TV  actor  Zieff  (I.)  broke  into 
song  and  dance  at  sitting  of  Silvers, 
who  jumped  up  and  cried.  "Aha!  Never 
trust  a  photographer  with  tap  shoes'"! 


then    from   battlefields   from    Italy   t 
Burma. 

Since  the  war  he  has  reported  impor 
tant  events  such  as  UN  General  Asscm 
blies  and  Presidential  conventions  an 
campaigns,  winning  the  George  Foste 
Peabody  and  One  World  awards  for  th 
way  he  did  it.  As  chief  Washingtoi 
correspondent  for  CBS  he  can  be  hear 
nightly  on  radio  and  seen  weekly  on  hi 
half-hour  TV  show,  CBS  Sunday  News 

We  gave  Sevareid.  one  of  the  topj 
political  reporters  in  the  nation,  wha' 
we  think  has  turned  out  to  be  his  great 
est  assignment.  He  is  a  small-town  bo 
who  made  good,  and  we  sent  him  bacl<] 
to  that  small  home  town  of  his  fo 
the  first  time  in  30  years.  It  was  aij 
experience  that  he  and  Velva,  Nortlj 
Dakota,  will  never  forget.  Nor  wil 
you,  when  you  read  You  Can  G(j 
Home  Again  (page  38). 

•  •  • 

"I  GOT  THE  IDEA  for  The  Scent  o 
Danger,"  Dan  Tyler  Moore  says  aboul 
his  fiction  piece  on  page  10,  "from  <l 
friend  who  is  allergic  to  lobster.  He  gol 
a  little  flake  of  it  in  a  salad  and  almosl 
died.  I  decided  to  build  a  piece  of  ficj 
tion  around  this  bit  of  truth." 

The  authentic-sounding  Middle  Easl 
background  in  the  story  comes  fronl 
Moore's  having  lived  in  Stamboul.  witll 
wife  and  four  children,  for  two  yearl 
while  in  business  there.  Now  they'nl 
all  back  home  in  Cleveland  Heights! 
Ohio,  where  Moore  isn't  only  writingl 

"I  have  been  active  in  politics,"  h<| 
reports,  "and  will  be  one  of  Governof 
Lausche's  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  this  year.  I  arrl 
also  on  the  ballot  for  the  local  Cuyal 
hoga  County  (Cleveland)  job  of  Rel 
corder."  —  jerome  beatty.  jr| 


Crowell-Collier  Building  in  Beverly  Hills  for  Regional  Editorial  and  Advertising  office 
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Year  after  year  the  gentle,  kindly 
figure  of  Old  Grand-Dad  has 
served  to  symbolize  the  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  for  this  finest 
of  all  bourbons. 

Old 
Grand -Dad 


HEAD     OF     THE 
BOURBON     FAMILY' 
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KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 

100  PROOF  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

THE  OLD  GRANDDAD  DISTILLERY  COMPANY 

FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 

A  DIV.  OF  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
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COLLI  KMS     SHOUT    S  II  OUT 


Saw 


JAN    BALET  / 


V       A        A        A        » 

As  his  wife  stood  by,  the  Emir  clutched  Fuad 
Pasha's  arm.  "One  question  remains,"  he  said 


The  scent  of 

DANGER 


Br  DAN   TYLER  MOORE 


FUAD  PASHA,  the  Prime  Minister,  sighed  and 
thought  enviously  o(  his  forefathers.  In  their 
day  it  had  been  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  an  unwanted 
woman.  Tie  her  up  in  a  bag  and  throw  her  in  the 
Bosporus.   That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

He  stared  through  his  office  window  at  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  his  native  city.  A  block 
away  on  the  new  Jane  Wilson  Boulevard  he  could 
see  the  framework  of  the  new  Jane  Wilson  College 
for  women.  It  would  spoil  the  sky  line  as  Jane  Wil- 
son herself  had  spoiled  his  countrywomen. 

"Jane  Wilson,"  he  whispered.  Hateful  American 
name.  Allah  had  been  cruel  indeed  to  arrange  the 
meeting  of  the  lovely  blonde  tourist  and  the  Emir, 
for  they  had  fallen  in  love.  Fuad  Pasha  himself  had 
delivered  to  her  the  Emir's  first  gift — a  jlctcon  of 
La  Bacchante,  a  rare  perfume  compounded  of  se- 
cret ingredients  by  the  Emir  himself. 

From  the  gift  of  perfume,  the  Emir's  offering  had 
proceeded  to  a  treasured  set  of  antique  lacquer 
bowls,  to  an  ancient  Kazak  rug  made  of  Angora 
wool  and,  finally,  to  marriage.  Once  Jane  Wilson 
became  the  Emir's  wife,  disaster  followed  disaster: 
the  outlawing  of  the  harem,  the  unveiling  of  the 
female  face,  free  education,  higher  wages.  Allah 
himself  knew  where  it  would  end! 

For  a  long  time  now,  Fuad  Pasha  and  his  cronies 
in  the  Cabinet  had  decided  Jane  Wilson  must  go. 
But  how?  It  would  be  impossible  to  bribe  an  under- 
ling to  poison  her — she  was  too  well  loved  by  the 
common  people.  And  for  one  of  the  ministers  to 
do  it  was  too  risky. 

At  one  point  it  had  seemed  that  kismet  was  about 
to  solve  the  problem  for  them.  Jane  Wilson's  health 
had  begun  to  fail.  She  had  grown  weak  and  pale. 
At  times  she  appeared  to  be  suffocating.  The  Emir 
called  in  one  physician  after  another,  but  there  was 
no  improvement.  Finally  a  plane  had  arrived  bear- 
ing a  famous  doctor  from  America. 

Fuad  Pasha  recalled  the  day  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  bedchamber.  His  heart  had 
beat  with  delighted  anticipation:  the  Emir's  wife 
must  be  dying.  When  the  door  to  the  bedchamber 
was  opened,  he  had  seen  first  that  the  famous  Kazak 
rug,  the  gift  of  the  Emir,  had  been  removed.  The 
next  thing  he  saw  was  Jane  Wilson.  She  was 
propped  up  on  pillows,  her  eyes  shining,  her  com- 
plexion radiant — a  picture  of  health  and  well-being. 

To  conceal  his  disappointment,  Fuad  Pasha 
bowed  low.  "Sultana!  Allah  is  indeed  generous  and 
compassionate.    You  are  well   again." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Fuad  Pasha,"  Jane  Wilson  said 
gaily.  "This  is  the  gentleman  who  cured  me.  Dr. 
Gallagher — an  allergy  specialist  from  New  York." 

For  the  first  time,  Fuad  Pasha  was  aware  of  the 
handsome  man  in  Western  clothes  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "My  patient  has  become 
hypersensitive  to  many  things  in  your  country,  such 
as  goat's  wool  and  lacquer,"  the  doctor  explained. 
"Once  they  are  removed  her  health  is  complete." 

Goat's  wool!  So  that  explained  the  disappearance 
of  the  rug.  Fuad  Pasha  saw  that  the  lacquer  bowls 
were  gone  too. 

Jane  Wilson's  eyes  twinkled.  "As  Fuad  Pasha 
knows.  I'm  also  allergic  to  some  of  the  customs  of 
my  adopted  country.  Once  they  are  removed  my 
happiness  will  be  as  complete  as  my  health." 

At  that  moment  the  Emir  himself  came  hurrying 
into  the  room.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  flacon  of 
La  Bacchante.  He  sprinkled  some  of  the  perfume 
on  the  silken  quilt  that  covered  his  wife.  The  doc- 
tor moved  forward  anxiously  and  felt  her  pulse. 
Then  he  nodded  with  approval  at  the  Emir. 

"Thanks  be  to  Allah,"  the  Emir  murmured.  He 
turned  to  Fuad  Pasha.  "You  will  issue  a  statement 
that  the  Sultana  is  completely  well." 

Fuad  Pasha  left  the  room  in  despair.  But  as  he 
walked  down  the  broad  marble  steps  of  the  palace, 
deep  in  thought,  suddenly  he  felt  happy  again.  .  .  . 

It  had  taken  several  weeks,  much  effort  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  money  to  bring  Fuad  Pasha's 
plan  to  fruition.  But  now  Dr.  Gallagher  had  been 
back  in  New  York  for  over  a  month — quite  long 


enough.  Fuad  Pasha  figured,  for  an  infatuation 
between  the  doctor  and  Jane  Wilson  to  have  solidi- 
fied. Proof  that  such  an  infatuation  existed  v.. is. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  hands  at  this  moment. 
There  was  a  Photostat  of  a  letter  of  transmittal 
depositing  $500,000  into  the  account  of  Jane  Wil- 
son and  Dr.  Michael  Gallagher  in  a  big  New  York 
bank,  typed  on  Jane  Wilson's  machine  and  signed 
with  her  name,  and  a  letter  from  the  New  York 
bank  to  Jane  Wilson,  confirming  the  deposit.  It  had 
been  difficult  to  raise  so  many  dollars,  but  the 
Cabinet  members  had  helped. 

Next  came  the  paper  Fuad  Pasha  liked  best  of 
all:  a  passionate  love  letter  from  Jane  Wilson  to 
Dr.  Gallagher,  outlining  her  plans  to  join  him  in 
America.  The  forgery  was  perfect.  A  world-famous 
expert  had  certified  the  handwriting  was  genuine. 

Truly,  Fuad  Pasha  thought,  the  whole  dossier 
was  a  masterpiece.  The  simple  death  of  Jane  Wilson 
might  only  spur  the  Emir  on  to  carry  out  her  ideas. 
This  way,  thinking  himself  basely  betrayed,  he 
would  oppose  everything  she  had  stood  for. 

Fuad  Pasha  picked  up  the  dossier  and  went  to 
the  palace.  On  the  way  to  the  Emir's  reception 
room  he  passed  the  open  door  of  the  royal  bed- 
chamber. The  scent  of  La  Bacchante  was  wafted 
to  his  nostrils.  Fuad  Pasha  sprinted  lightly  to  the 
dressing  table,  unstoppered  the  flacon  and  sprinkled 
several  drops  on  the  love  letter  to  Dr.  Gallagher. 
The  final  precise  and  incriminating  detail! 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  watching  the  Emir 
read  the  letters.  The  ruler's  face  was  set  in  an  ex- 
pression of  savage  intensity. 

"When  we  intercepted  the  letters,  I  prayed  to 
Allah  they  were  forgeries,  some  sort  of  plot."  Fuad 
Pasha  shook  his  head  sadly.  "But  the  world's  great- 
est handwriting  expert  has  authenticated  them." 

"Call  the  Sultana,"  ordered  the  Emir. 

Jane  Wilson  returned  the  Emir's  frozen  expres- 
sion with  one  of  tender  bewilderment.  He  thrust 
the  dossier  at  her.  "Look  at  these  interesting  docu- 
ments which  the  Prime  Minister  has  brought  me." 

WHEN  JANE  WILSON  FINISHED  reading  she 
turned  to  the  Emir.  "Ridiculous,"  she  said,  and 
raised  her  eyebrows  at  the  Prime  Minister.  "Where 
did  you  get  these  forgeries?"  she  demanded  coolly. 

"An  expert  has  sworn  they  are  genuine,"  Fuad 
Pasha  said. 

The  Emir's  lips  were  compressed  into  a  thin 
cruel  line.  Jane  Wilson's  blue  eyes  clouded  with 
fear.  She  knows  she  is  finished,  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  with  satisfaction. 

The  next  instant  Jane  Wilson  picked  up  the  love 
letter  again  and  seemed  to  be  slowly  rereading  it. 
She  sneezed.  She  began  to  clutch  at  her  throat.  She 
reeled  toward  a  chair  and  collapsed,  her  face  white. 

The  Emir  rushed  to  her  and  snatched  the  letter 
from  her  hand.  When  he  turned  to  Fuad  Pasha  his 
face  Was  illuminated  with  joy.  "The  papers  are 
forgeries."  he  announced.  "The  perfume  on  this 
letter  is  La  Bacchante — but  not  my  wife's." 

Fuad  Pasha  frowned.  "But,  Your  Excellency — " 

"Dr.  Gallagher  discovered  that  the  Sultana  was 
allergic  to  the  ambergris  in  La  Bacchante.  I  mixed 
a  flacon  for  her  using  Tonquin  musk  as  a  substitute. 
The  perfume  of  the  old  formula  was  given  away." 
The  Emir's  fingers  looked  like  steel  claws  as  they 
crumpled  the  letter.  He  turned  to  his  wife.  "One 
question  remains.  To  whom,  my  darling,  did  you 
give  the  old  flacon  of  La  Bacchante,  the  one  that 
made  you  sick?" 

"To  Bayan  Melehat,"  Jane  Wilson  choked,  "the 
wife  of  your  eminent  Prime  Minister,  Fuad  Pasha." 

Fuad  Pasha  gasped.  How  could  this  be?  The 
perfume  on  the  letter  was  from  the  bottle  he  had 
found  on  Jane  Wilson's  dressing  table  only  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  stared  at  her  and  saw  a  half- 
smile  on  her  lips  as  she  pretended  to  choke  and 
sneeze.  The  light  of  victory  was  in  her  eyes. 

Fuad  Pasha  made  a  quick  dive  for  the  door. 
He  felt  his  arm  clutched  by  fingers  of  steel. 

THE   END 
Collier's  for  May  11,  1956 
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A  few  minutes  in  this  one  can  give  you  new  ideas! 

It's  Oldsmobile's  low-priced  "88"— always 

ready  with  the  surging  power  of  the  Rocket 

Engine!  Always  glamorous  with  Starfire  styling! 

And  it  is  ready  now  with  smooth  new 

Jetaway  Hydra-Matic*!  For  everything  you  could 

ask  for  in  your  next  car,  just  try  an  Olds  "88". 

The  price  is  sweet  music,  too! 

See  your  Oldsmobile  dealer  .  .  .  make  it  today! 

'Standard  on  Series  Ninety-Eight;  optional  at 
extra  cost  on  all  other  series. 


88  HOLIDAY  COUPE 
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NEW  1956  ZENITH  PORTABLES 


i 


These  new  1956  Zenith  Trim -Line  Portable: 
make  a  powerful  difference. ..anywhere  youje 

\Vith  their  built-in  extra  power,    these   brilliant  new  Zij 
Presidential  Line  portables  give  a  performance  you 
think  possible  in  radios  this  size! 

Inside  every  smartly  styled  case  is  Zenith's  super-scnti> 
Long  Distance  AM  Chassis,  which  brings  in  even  disi 
tions  with  extraordinary  sharpness  and  clarity.  Ever 
Zenith's  own  Wavemagnct*  Antenna  built  into  it  lor  \M 
performance  and  for  increased  signal  reception  sensitivi  i 
to  25  per  cent. 

Indoors  or  out,  you  get  a  full,  rich  tone  because  every 
has  Zenith  quality  speakers  with  heavier  Alnico-5  magni 
richer  tone  and  greater  sound  output.  Every  speaker  is 
to  Zenith's  own  specifications  to  get  the  quality  we  war 
give  you  radio's  finest  listening  in  this  exciting  election 

Whether  you're  going  fishing,  picnicking  or  to  the  ball 
make  your  first  stop  your  Zenith  dealer's! 


ALLNEW! 


TERRIFIC  IN   TONE   AND   LOOKS!    THREE 
DAZZLING   COLORS!    COMPACT,  POWERFUL! 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  thoroughbred  performance  from  this  brilliant  new 
Zenith  portable !  Speaker  has  heavier  Alnico-5  magnet  for  extra  tone  power. 
Priced  amazingly  low  for  such  a  powerful  radio.  Compare  its  performance 
with  others!  Cabinet  has  one-year  warranty  against  breakage. 
The  Frolic,  Model  Z400,  AC-DC  or  battery.  Colors:  Tangerine,  Cuban  Sand, 
Charcoal  Blue.  83/4"high,  llj/8"wide,  234 "deep.  Weight  5  lbs.  $29.95*. 

Just  Look  at  These  Features  in  the  New  Zenith  Portables! 

Wavemagnel    Antenna   in   handle  on  Battery-saver  switch  disconnects 

Models    Z400,    Z402  —  away    from  battery  during  AC  or  DC  operation. 


ALLNEW! 


metal  parts  for  increased  sensitivity. 
Quick,  simple  battery  change — takes 
only  seconds. 


Automatic  volume  control  —  smooths 
out  different  signal  strengths  while 
tuning  station  to  station. 


Tiny,  7-Transistor,  Tubeless  Pocket  Radio 
plays  where  others  won't! 

New  Zenith  Royal  "500"  has  seven  transistors,  not  just  4  or 
5,  but  seven!  Up  to  30  limes  more  sensitivity  than  radios  of 
equivalent  size.  Up  to  400  hours  of  battery  life  from  one  set 
of  mercury  batteries,  or  over  100  hours  when  you  use  regu- 
lar pcnlitc  batteries  at  normal  volume  levels.  No  special 
hard-to-get  battery  packs  required.  Use  it  as  a  car  radio,  too. 
The  Royol"500".  In  black  (500Y)  or  maroon  (500R),  both 
with  Roman  Gold  trim,  S75.00*. 


BUILT   FOR   BETTER   PERFORMANCE!    BUILT  TO 
TAKE  IT!    IT'S  RUGGED  AND   POWERFUL! 

No  matter  how  your  luck  is  running,  you're  sure  to  catch  plenty  of  compli- 
ments with  this  slim  new  Zenith  portable — the  Carnival.  Even  distant 
stations  come  in  loud  and  clear.  Reception  covers  entire  range  of  standard 
broadcast.  Cabinet  has  one-year  warranty  against  breakage. 

The  Carnival,  Model  Z402;  3-way  portable,  AC-DC  or  battery  operated. 
Colors:  Garnet  Red,  Ebony,  Sorrento  Green.  8%"  high,  11  Va"  wide,  3"  deep. 
Weight:  5%  lbs.  S34.95.* 


A  battery  operated  portable  is  as  necessary  in  your  home  as  a  flashlight  in  case  of  power  failure  cause 
raid  or  other  emergency.  Civil  Defense  frequencies  are  clearly  marked  on  the  tuning  dial  of  all  Zenith  pi 
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Trim-Line  Styling! 

New  Trim-Line  styling  gives  a  dashing  look  to  these 
exciting  new  easy-to-carry  Zenith  portables! 


!uperi< 


rformance  I 


A  full,  rich  tone  indoors  or  out!  Powered  to  bring  in 
even  weak,  distant  stations  with  amazing  clarity! 


saleable  Cases  I 

These  beautiful  new  £enith  portable  radio  cases  are 
built  for  rugged,  outdoor  life. 


You'll  find  yourself  in  a  love  match  with  Zenith's  powerful  new 
Carousel — for  superior  selectivity  and  superior  reception  arc  built 
right  into  it  with  Zenith's  own  Wavemagnel ''  Antenna.  Zenith 
speaker  with  Alnico-5  magnet  assures  richer,  killer  tone.  Covers 
entire  range  of  standard  broadcast. 

The  Carousel,  Model  Z404L,  AC-DC  or  battery.  Genuine  top-grain 
cowhide  case.  IVz"  high,  11"  wide,  4"  deep.  S39.95*. 


ALL  NEW! 


A  LOT  MORE  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  A  LITTLE  MORE  COST. 
GENUINE  TOP-GRAIN 
COWHIDE  LEATHER  CASE! 


►  Trans-Oceanic*  Port- 
Black  Stag.  Y600. 
95*.    top  grain    cow- 
fYSOOL.  $159.95*. 


Proved  the  world  over  for  1 5  years ! 
International  shortwave  bands 
plus  standard  broadcast.  Brings 
in  ship-to-shore,  ship-to-ship,  ma- 
rine, amateur  and  weather  re- 
ports. Treated  against  humidity. 
Plays  on  trains,  planes,  steel  build- 
ings. AC-DC  or  battery. 


When  you  are  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  radio  station  and  you  hear 
the  full,  rich  tone  of  the  all-new 
Zenith  Holiday*,  you'll  want  to 
shout  its  praises  from  a  mountaintop. 
It  has  extra  circuitry  to  give  you  the 
The  Holiday*1,  Model  Y506L,  AC-DC  or 
case.  5  tubes,  7%*  high,  1 1  Hi"  wide,  3 


finest  reception  in  standard  broadcast 
portables.  Zenith's  famous  Long  Dis- 
tance AM  Chassis  brings  in  weak, 
distant  stations.  It's  Zenith's  most 
powerful  standard  broadcast  model 
in  a  portable  this  size. 
batterv.  beautiful,  hand-tooled  cowhide 
deep.  Weight:  6  lbs.,  5  oz.  S49.95*. 


TjEMlTH 


THE   QUALITY  GOES  IN 

BEFORE  THE   NAME   GOES   ON 


® 


The  Royalty  of  RADIO,  TELEVISION  and  PHONOGRAPHS 

Bai  keel  by  37  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  exclusively 
ALSO    MAKERS    O  F    FINE    HEARING    AIDS 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
•Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price,  not  including  balleriel.  Slightly  liightr  m  Far  Weit  and  South.  Priccl  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Enjoy  MORE 

MORE  taste 
MORE  quality 
MORE  character 


get  GLENMORE 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT   BOURBON    WHISKEY 


For  People  of  Inherent  Good  Taste 


GLENMORE     DISTILLERIES     Company 


LOUKIVILLE       KENTUCKY 
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states  of  mind 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


We've  just  been  notified  by  a  Detroit. 
Michigan,  lady — Mrs.  Bernard  Oes- 
tracher — that  presently  we  shall  receive 
a  valuable  brochure  warning  against 
overeating,  a  practice  that,  Mrs.  Oes- 
tracher  says,  "tends  to  make  one  dis- 
satisfied with  life."  Meantime  we  shall 
continue  to  stick  to  our  own  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  a  shortage  of 
vittles  isn't  a  morale  builder  either. 


You  may  not  have  "a  perfect  grasp" 
of  the  international  situation  but  Mr. 
Jacob  Finchlaw  has,  and  he  has  taken 
time  to  write  all  the  way  from  Billings, 
Montana,  to  say  so.  "In  fact,"  says  Mr. 
Finchlaw,  "after  reading  you  colum- 
nists and  listening  intently  to  all  the 
radio  and  TV  commentators,  I  have 
a  brand-new  and  completely  different 
perfect  grasp  every  day." 


Reports  on  the  astonishments  one 
runs  into  on  American  highways  are  al- 
ready arriving,  although  the  tourist  sea- 
son is  still  a  bit  young.  A  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  gentleman  named  Mr. 
George  Scotti  wants  it  known  there's  a 
drive-in  restaurant  near  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, advertising  "No  Jukebox.  Come 
On  In."  However,  Mr.  Scotti  says  the 
place  falls  short  of  perfection.  "Owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  jukebox,"  says  he, 
"you  can  hear  the  conversation." 

*  •   * 

One  of  the  many  benefits  in  a  job  like 
this  is  the  occasional  helpful  advice 
arriving  by  mail.  How  to  prevent  tire 
blowouts,  for  example.  In  the  Hill  City 
(Kansas)  Times,  Harold  Dwyer,  who 
has  driven  71,000  miles  without  a  flat, 
throws  his  secret  into  the  public  do- 
main. If  the  wind  is  from  the  south, 
he  removes  the  valve  caps  on  that  side 
and  lets  the  fresh,  invigorating  air 
whistle  in.  If  it  blows  from  the  north, 
off  come  the  caps  on  that  side.  "Fresh 
air  that's  never  been  used  before,"  says 
Mr.  Dwyer,  "wears  a  lot  longer  and 
isn't  nearly  as  lumpy  as  the  commercial 
stuff  they  put  in  at  the  filling  station." 


Suddenly  Arnold,  Nebraska,  hadn't 
any  mayor.  Nobody  to  write  to  about 
the  garbage.  His  Honor,  Mr.  Crawford 
Pool,  who  incidentally  runs  a  clothing 


IRWIN    CAPLAN 


store,  had  moved  into  his  new  home. 
His  new  home  was  just  outside  the  city 
limits.   Law  says  the  mayor  has  to  live 


inside  them.  Mr.  Pool  had  to  resigr 
But  the  council  rushed  to  the  rescue,  ir 
corporated  the  mayor's  suburb  int 
Greater  Arnold,  thus  making  th 
mayor  mayor  again.  And  some  peopl 
are  always  trying  to  tell  us  politician)) 
lead  dreamy  lives. 


Coming  is  the  day  when  the  fields  < 
America's  farms  will  be  tilled,  cultl 
vated  and  reaped  by  self-guiding,  seL 
regulating,    remote-controlled,    wholll 
self-operating  tractor  machines.    Tbu 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  who  shoull 


know,  Dr.  Harry  B.  Walker,  professc 
emeritus  of  agricultural  engineerinj 
University  of  California.  This  will  als 
give  the  nation's  farmers  more  an 
more  time  to  scare  the  tonsils  out  c 
more  and  more  candidates  for  moi 
and  more  public  offices. 

*  •   • 

It  was  inevitable.  This  is  the  yei 
when  there  will  be  more  harrowing  stc 
ries  about  the  farmer  than  about  th 
farmer's  daughter.  For  example,  there 
a  farmer  in  Grindstone,  South  Dakot 
who  has  a  Land  Bunk  Plan.  It  calls  fc 
throwing  away  every  third  employee  c 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Stu 
like  this  insists  on  creeping  into  this  co 
umn  regardless  of  our  vigilance 

*  *  • 

Did  you  know  that  among  the  nt 
merous  hardships  of  a  congressman 
life  is  the  law  that  limits  his  lonj 
distance  telephone  chats  to  a  met 
2,700  minutes  a  year?  Of  course  tb 
government  (that's  you)  pays  for  it,  bi 
holding  a  statesman  down  to  a  triflin 
45  hours  of  L.D.  chatter  is  apt  to  di: 
courage  even  the  most  devoted  publi 
servant.  Succor  is  in  the  offing,  hov 
ever.  Congress  is  about  to  raise  tb 
limit  to  3,000  minutes  or  50  hours 
year.  Southern  members  still  dissati: 
iied.  They  say  it  gives  the  faster-i 
ing  Yankees  a  distinct  advantage, 

*  •  • 

A  trifle  of  domestic  strife  in 
Ohio,  is  reported  to  us  by  Mr.  Tull 
Welsh,  who  says  things  like  this  happe 
all  the  time  in  Akron:  the  lady  ask< 
her  husband  how  he  liked  her  hew 
She  told  him  it  was  an  exclusive  mode 
no  other  hat  just  like  it.  "Well,"  sai 
this  husband,  "it's  good  to  know  there 
somebody  who  hasn't  made  the  sam 
mistake  twice." 
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Just  what  paste  wax  needed  -a  built-in  cleaner ! 


Johnson's  J-Wax 


new  Paste  Wax  Discovery 
does  the  cleaning  work  for  you 


..if. 


sri*6 1'10 


Start  right  in  waxing!  No  extra  cleaner 

needed-nothing  else  to  buy! 


Here's  what  you've  been  waiting  for— a  paste  wax  with  a  cleaner 
built  right  in!  Johnson's  new  J- Wax  saves  you  hours  of  pre-clean- 
ing.  J-Wax  takes  the  dirt  off  for  you— replaces  grime  with  a  crystal- 
clear  coating  of  wax.  Even  the  dirt  you  can't  wash  off  loosens 
instantly  and  disappears  as  you  rub  on  this  new  self-cleaning 
paste  wax. 

Then  watch  the  high  brilliant  luster  that  comes  as  you  buff. 
The  imported  wax  in  J-Wax  sets  smooth  and  hard  — bonds  itself 
into  a  long-lasting  wax-tight  seal.  Gives  your  car  the  tough  wax 
protection  it  needs  for  any  weather.  And  look!  The  colors  are  far 
brighter,  truer — even  the  chrome  glistens. 

Get  your  car  ready  now  for  the  months  ahead.  And  let  J-Wax 
do  the  cleaning  work  for  you.  It's  the  easiest,  fastest  way  to 
all-weather  wax  protection — genuine  paste  wax  protection! 


©Carllni  Brewing  Company,  Cleveland,  0.,  Belleville,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


...and  you'll  drink 

first,  think  of  the  lightest,  driest  beer  you  ever  tasted. 

next,  think  of  the  extra  flavor  and  "heart"  that  only 
fine  ale  can  give. 

now,  think  of  them  both  together.  That's  RED  CAP, 
the  light-hearted  ale!  Next  time  you're  thirsty,  think— 
and  drink  RED  CAP,  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale. 


/  am  thinking  .  .  . 
so  now  I'm  drinking 
Red  Cap  .  .  . 

Carling's 
RED  CAP  Ale 


BEST  BREWS  IN  THE  WORLD  COME  FROM  CARLING'S 

top  p«of!ssio»«i  coitus  »i  imi  c»ruhg  op!n  r.nu  inum»nnirsui<sn  commit  qua  si  louis.  mo  ,  mi  i o — 13 
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LETTERS 


A  Peck  of  Trouble 

Editor:  Having  just  finished  reading 
James  Poling's  article  on  A  Peck  of 
Trouble  (Mar.  16th),  I  am  moved  to 
make  a  suggestion.  II  the  pileatcd 
woodpecker  is  as  destructive  to  tele- 
phone poles  as  claimed,  why  can't  a 
motion  be  made  before  the  National 
Audubon  Society  to  have  migratory 
bird  legislation  amended  to  allow  the 
birds  to  be  put  on  the  hunting  list  for 
one  or  maybe  two  years?  In  that  time, 
surely  we  could  even  up  the  score  a  lit- 
tle. ..  .  Mrs.  Vernon  Cameron,  Jr., 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

.  .  .  New  York  pileated  woodpeckers 
are  just  too  well-bred  to  become  unnec- 


Real  woodpecker  (right)  beaks 
photographer's  dummy 

essarily  destructive.    If  some  arrange- 
ment for  crossbreeding  can  be  effected. 
Pileatus  should  receive  a  clean  bill  in  all 
areas  within  a  very  few  generations. 
Robert  M.  Burland,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

.  .  .  Has  it  occurred  to  anybody  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  that  the  poles 
could  be  wrapped  with  wire  mesh 
charged  with  sufficient  electricity  to 
scare  off  the  bird?  .  .  . 
Robert  G.  Menasian,  Hartford,  Conn. 

...  1  suggest  that  they  cover  the  poles 

with  tin. . .  .       Robert  D.  Ricketson, 

Willacoochee,  Ga. 

.  .  .  Suppose  the  pole  were  draped  in  a 
version  of  old-fashioned  bead  curtain- 
ing consisting  of  long,  straight  wires 
loosely  hung  from  a  suitable  support 
and  spaced,  say,  a  half  inch  apart. 
P.  Woodpecker  would  have  difficulty  in 
grasping  these  wires;  if  he  did  grasp 
them,  they  would  swing  as  he  worked. 
He  should  and  might  be  frustrated.  It 
would  be  like  trying  to  chop  down  a 
tree  while  standing  in  a  hammock.  .  .  . 
G.  E.  Johnson,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

No  Wolf  Bait? 

Editor:  Where,  oh,  where  is  the  dis- 
guised sex  called  woman  going  to  wind 
First,    the    waistline    disappears 


somewhere  between  shoulder  and  hem, 
and  the  bosom  is  flattened  to  an  apolo- 
getically flat  nothing.  Then  someone 
gets  the  bright  idea  ol  a  mannish  hair- 
cut, so  off  go  the  soft  feminine  curls.  I 
console  myself  that  this  lovely  creature 
at  least  has  her  lovely  face  left,  but 
when  I  pick  up  your  March  30th  issue 
and  read  Hide-and-Scek  Hats,  I  sec  to  : 
my  horror  that  even  the  face  is  to  be 
obscured! 

What  am  I  gonna  do  with  my  wolf 
whistle  when  there's  nothing  in  sight 
but  odd-looking  sack-figured  appari- 
tions with  lamp  shades  on  top  and  noth- 
ing showing  but  their  ankles? 
Robert  N.  Carveth,  Ycrington,  Nev. 

ICBM 

Editor:  Please  accept  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  for  one  of  the  finest, 
most  stirring  editorials  I  have  ever  read 
—ICBM  (Collier's  Comment,  Mar. 
16th).  In  view  of  the  pronounced  effect 
the  editorial  had  upon  me,  I  was  as- 
tounded, as  a  matter  of  fact  shocked, 
that  I  have  not  yet  come  across  any 
urgency  on  the  part  of  our  newspapers, 
radio  or  television  regarding  the  in- 
creasing vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  and 
our  cherished  way  of  life.  .  .  . 

Robert  Baretz,  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 


Earthquake! 


Editor:  Robert  O'Brien's  article  on 
the  San  Francisco  Earthquake  in  your 
March  30th  issue  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  much  for  a  lifetime  sub- 
scription to  Collier's?"  My  hat's  in  the 
air!       Edward  Hill,  New  York,  N.Y. 


...  It  is  a  type  of  article,  semidocu- 
mentary  and  nostalgia-provoking,  that 
is  seen  too  seldom  in  our  leading  pub- 
lications. 

Cooper  Smith,  Waycross,  Ga. 


...  I  lived  every  word  of  it  as  I  was 
then  a  boy  of  twelve  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  proved  to  be  a  great  rat  catcher  at 
10  cents  per  tail;  the  rodents  were  con- 
sidered a  possible  source  of  bubonic 
plague.  .  .  .  Hans  Ohrt. 

Beverly  Hills.  Cal. 

.  .  .  Masterful  is  the  word  for  O'Brien's 
description.  .... 

C.  W.  Spofford,  Evanston,  111. 

.  .  .  Vivid  history,  excellent  geology, 
terrific  paintings.  .  .  . 

Joseph  L.  Barna,  Dravosburg.  Pa. 

...  1  was  a  freshman  at  Bates  College 
at  the  time,  and  I  recall  the  dismay  that 
spread  throughout  the  naiion  at  the 
news.   Some  religious  persons,  nervous 
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Comedian  Phil  Silvers — or  Sergeant  Ernest  Bilko,  as  he's 
known  to  television  viewers — is  shown  on  the  cover  with 
four  members  of  the  mythical  (and  hilarious)  motor-pool 
platoon  that  he  leads  to  fresh  disasters  each  week  in  his 
prize-winning  CBS  program.  From  the  left,  clockwise,  are 
Harvey  Lembeck,  who  plays  Corporal  Rocco  Barbella;  Allan 
Melvin  (Corporal  Henshaw);  Herbie  Faye  (Private  Fender) 
and  Maurice  Gosfleld  (Private  Duane  Doberman).  On  page 
40  is  Michael  Drury's  day-by-day  report  on  how  The  Phil 
Silvers  Show  is  put  together  for  its  weekly  TV  appearance 
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Read  how  little  it  costs  to  add  a  MONY  Life 
? 1nsurance  policy  and  bring  your  protection  up  to  date. 

'No  doubt  about  it — your  G.I.  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  buys  you 
ever  made.  But  let's  face  it.   Is  the  policy  that  fit  you  so  well  then, 

\  still  the  right  size  today?  Shouldn't  you  add  to  it? 

Chances  are  you  have  a  growing  family.  Maybe  you  have  a  house 

[now.  And  you're  probably  earning  more.  It  all  adds  up  to  one  thing 
— you've  got  more  to  protect!  And  that's  where  the  new  MONY 
"Executive"  policy  comes  in.  Designed  as  an  economy-size  package,  the 


MONY  "Executive"  is  sold  only  in  amounts  of  $10,000  or  more — one 
reason  why  it's  available  at  a  surprisingly  low  premium.  Example: 
for  a  man  age  35,  who  qualifies,  the  annual  premium  rate  for  each 
$1,000  comes  to  slightly  more  than  6f!  a  day  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  about  7^1  a  day  thereafter.  Further,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
dividends  are  expected  to  begin.  As  they're  declared,  they  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  already  modest  premium. 

Let  a  MONY  Underwriter  show  you  how  neatly  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  MONY  "Executive"  policy  fits  in  with  your  G.I.  insurance. 
They  are  two  of  the  best  life  insurance  buys  available. 


lUTUAL 


Op    MewY( 


ORK 


THE   MUTUAL   LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF   NEW   YORK 

lit*    Insurant* — Accident    and    Sickntss — Hospitalization — 
Kttirtment  Plans .  . .  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  EMPLOYE 5  GtOUPS 

MONY  officii  or*  toeortd  throughout  tht  Unirtd  Srorti  and  in  Canodo. 
MONY    TODAY    MEANS    MONIY  TOMORROW! 


\1/ 


I FOR  COMPLETE   INFORMATION,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 1 

Mutual  Of  New  York,  Dcpt.  C-46 

Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  FREE  information  about  a  MONY  policy  to  help  meet  my  needs  as 

□  Mortgage  Protection 
~2  Insurance  on  my  Wife  or  Children 


follows:   (please  check) 

~J  Income  for  my  Family 


(7J  Income  Jor  my  Retirement 
□   Money  Jor  College 


2  Disability  Income 
Q   Hospital,  Surgical  Protection 


Name . 


Addreu_ 
City 


Occupation. 


.County  or  Zone_ 
Date  of  Birth 


.  State, 
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and  superstitious,  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  a  wrathful  God  was  inflicting 
His  displeasure  upon  a  sinful  city!  .  .  . 
Prof.  Dorrance  S.  White,  Emeritus, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

That  Older  Gang 

Editor:  The  names  of  Benny  Good- 
man's best  sidemen  in  That  Old  Gang 
of  Mine  (Jan.  20th)  reflect  his  1937-38 
band  which  brought  him  his  greatest 
commercial  success,  and  not  the  earlier 
band  which  made  him  the  King  of 
Swing.  Bunny  Berigan  on  trumpet 
should  have  been  listed.  My  Goodman 
records  of  the  late-1935,  early-1936 
period  show  Bunny  played  terrific  solo 
parts,  especially  on  Victor  releases 
Sometimes  I'm  Happy,  King  Porter 
Stomp  and  Goodbye.  The  band  of  this 
period  had  more  drive  and  "swang" 
more  and  better  than  in  later  releases. 
Going  back  even  earlier,  Jack  Tea- 
garden's  work  on  trombone  is  second 
to  none.  .  .  . 

Robert  S.  Coburn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Measure  of  Error 

Editor:  In  your  March  2d  issue,  How- 
ell Conant,  in  the  story  on  Grace  Kelly, 
refers  to  45  meters  being  about  115 
feet.  Isn't  it  closer  to  146  feet?  I  have 
tried  for  years  to  find  a  mistake  in  Col- 
lier's and  this  is  the  first  one.  Now  I 
finally  am  able  to  write  to  your  Letters 
column.  .  .  . 

Andrew  H.  Olson,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

It's  closer  to  147.6375  feet. 


God  and  Freedom 

Editor:  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  Ar- 
nold Toynbee's  "Man  Owes  His  Free- 
dom to  God"  (Mar.  30th)  is  the  great- 
est article  you  have  ever  published. 
This  little  resume  of  religious  history 
bears  reading  and  rereading — slowly — 
by  all  thinking  persons.  .  .  . 
David  J.  Carrigan,  Worthington,  Ohio 

.  .  .  The  esteemed  Mr.  Toynbee  cer- 
tainly piled  up  a  lot  of  words  and 
managed  to  make  only  one  concrete 
impression.  He  is  not  a  Christian — in 
fact,  he  doesn't,  even  know  the  defini- 
tion of  Christianity. 

In  that  entire  article  I  find  not  one 
mention   of  Christ.    To   leave   Christ 
out   of   the   Christian    belief   is   truly 
inane.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Charles  Jennings,  Toledo,  Ohio 

...  I  think  Toynbee  is  in  over  his  head. 
If  man  ever  finds  his  freedom,  it  will  be 
through  intelligence,  which  to  date  he 
hasn't  acquired.  .  .  . 
Byron  T.  Allbaugh,  Homeland,  Cal. 

...  It  is  certainly  a  welcome  change 
from  much  of  the  arrant  nonsense  that 
is  being  written  today  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  Christianity.  Although  we 
are  now  witnessing  what  appears  to  be 
a  religious  revival,  one  need  not  look 
far  in  order  to  discover  that  much  of 
our  renascent  religiousness  is  not  with- 
out its  ulterior  motives.  Though  we 
may  consider  ourselves  a  "chosen  peo- 
ple," our  external  religiousness  is  no 
criterion  of  interior  righteousness.   We 


arc  not  religious  because  we  have  put 
God  on  our  postage  stamps,  in  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  and  in  political  ora- 
tory. .  .  .  Frederick  C.  Hoger, 
Allatoona  Universalist  Church, 
Allatoona,  Ga. 

Mr.  B's  Miracles 

Editor:  Melvin  Durslag's  profile  of 
Bobby  Bragan  (Mar.  2d)  brought  back 
fond  recollections  of  my  husband's 
baseball-playing  days.    He  was  on  the 


"Impossible  miracle  man" 

mound  for  Hollywood  in  that  game 
against  Los  Angeles  when  Bobby  staged 
the  lay-down  strike  pictured  in  your 
article.  We  won't  be  surprised  if  Bragan 
stages  "impossible  miracles"  with  the 


Pirates.   I  doubt  if  anything  is  impossi-l 
ble  to  the  peppery,  popular  M  i .  B. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ray  Smith, I 
Pomona.  Cal. 

I\ehru 

Editor:  Although  I  do  not  fully  agree 
with  your  editorial  Nehru  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  India  (Collier's  Comment.  Feb. 
17th),  as  a  citizen  of  India,  I  congratu-i 
late  you  on  your  realistic  approach  to 
Indian  mentality  as  reflected  in  the  in- J 
ternal  as  well  as  foreign  policy  of  our 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Nehru.   I  am  glad 
you  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  "in  his 
(Nehru's)  opposition  to  the  Communist 
party  within  his  own  borders  he  has( 
been   vigorous   and   relentless."    1  his 
might  help  in  removing  the  false  idea| 
that  Mr.  Nehru  is  either  a  pro-  or  philo-| 
Communist.   As  you  have  stated,  "notj 
only  has  he  earnestly  fostered  the  formj 
and  the  practice  of  democracy  in  gov-f 
ernment;  he  has  brought  Western  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  ideas  into  educationl 
and  everyday  life."  .  .  . 

Reverend  A.  J.  RozarioJ 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ain't  Necessarily  So 

Editor:  You  missed  the  boat  in  youi] 
editorial  in  the  March  2d  issue.  The 
propaganda  machine  in  Russia  mustj 
have  been  overjoyed  when  Porgy  and 
Bess  arrived  to  tour  that  country.  We 
couldn't  have  found  a  better  way  tc 
prove  we  are  low-down  gamblers,  drug 
addicts  and  worse.  .  .  . 

Helen  LaPaugh,  Springfield,  Ohic 


BIGGER 


IIS 

I  I    M  THE  MOST  DEE-LICIOUS 
CANDY  BAR  YOU  EVER  TASTED 


a" ^ 

CURTiSS 

CURTISS  CANDY  COMPANY         Otto  Schnering,  Founder 

ntakf-u  of  BuKerflnger   Coconut  Grove.  Caramol  Nougat.  Dip 
rimtit/iau.  Saf-T-Popt.  Fruit  Dropi  and  Mints 


4-4,000  quarts  of  oil  gush  "through  yoi 
OIL-  PILTER,  every  5,000  miles  ! 

If  the  filter  in  your  car  is  a  full-flow  AC  Oil  Filter,  it  cleans 
every  ounce  of  oil  in  the  crankcase  every  30  seconds  while 
the  engine  is  running.  It  takes  an  outstanding  filter  to  keep  on 
cleaning  out  harmful  dust,  dirt,  grit,  carbon  and  bits  of  metal  for 
a  full  5,000  miles.  AC  Oil  Filters  do  this— capturing  impurities 
and  abrasives,  even  when  they're  microscopic  in  size. 

There  are  many  square  feet  of  filtering  area  packed  into  an 
AC  Oil  Filter,  and  they're  packed  so  precisely  parallel  that  the 
filtered-out  sludge  deposits  evenly  over  the  entire  area. 
That's  why  an  AC  Oil  Filter  works  at  a  three-gallon-a-minute 
pace  and  maintains  its  full  filtering  efficiency  throughout  the 
recommended  5,000-mile  period.  Your  AC  Oil  Filter  doesn't 
remove  an  ounce  of  useful  detergent  from  all  those  gallons 
of  oil,  either.  So— always  say  AC  when  you  change. 

Watch   BIG  TOWN   and  WIDE   WIDE   WORLD  on   NBC-TV 
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every  5,ooo  mi 


SPARK        PLUG 


THE        ELECTRONICS        DIVISION        OF        GENERAL        MOTORS 
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IMPORTED 


MARTINI 
'ROSSI 


ITS  DELIGHTFULLY  LIGHT ...  downright  delicious.  Try  Martini  & 
Rossi  Vermouth  "on  -  the  -  rocks"  —  and  taste  why  so  many  smar  t 
people  are  serving  it  today! 

EASY  TO  SERVE!  Pour  Martini  &  Rossi  Imported  Sweet  or  Extra 
Dr  y  Vermouth,  or  half  and  half,  over  ice.  Add  twist  of  lemon  peel. 


Matchless  Manhattans 

Marvelous  Martinis  M*-"^ 

fe..M 

ftp      ° 

?4i^ 


MAKE   THEM   WITH 

MARTINI  &  ROSSI 

SWEET  OR   EXTRA   DRY 
VERMOUTH 

RENFIEID  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE     SECRETARY 


By  TED  KEY 


"Inexperienced  or  not,  send 
her  over.  I  need  a  secretary." 


'Are  you  following  me?  You 
file  letters  alphabetically.  Now 
I'll  give  you  an  example  .  .  .' 


"You'll  adore  him.  His  folks 
found  us  a  house,  near  their 
place,  in  North  Dakota. 
Right  after  the  honeymoon  . . ." 


"No,  no,  no!  You  indent 
ten  spaces,  then   .  .  .' 


'Yes  sir,  it  took  me  a 
year  to  train  her,  but, 
do  /  have  a  secretary!" 


'Inexperienced  or  not,  send 
her  over.    I  need  a  .  .  ." 
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After  a  dragon-slaying  day  at  the  office 


assaotmsLuu 


...  or  whenever  you  shave,  kings  men  pre-electric  shave  helps  you 
save  face  with  a  special  formula  that  removes  oil  and  perspiration  .  .  .  stands 
each  whisker  at  attention  so  your  electric  shaver  can  remove  it  faster  and  cleaner 
than  is  possible  with  any  ordinary  preparation.  Ask  for  kings  men  pre-electric 
shave,  3^-oz.  flagon.  .  .  .81 

After  any  shave,  wet  or  dry,  kings  men  after  shave  lotion  alerts  your  face  with 
a  cooling  tingle  and  a  pleasant  fragrance  that  lingers.  3'^-oz.  flagon.  .  .  .81* 


,       *    i  .w    1        Traditionally  the  finest  in  masculine  grooming 

KINGS  MEN  TWOSOME 

After  Shave  Lotion  and  Thistle  &  Plaid  Cologne.  2-pc.  set  in  the  Golden  Gift  Box. .  .  $2. 10* 


also  in  Knight's  Head  packages: 
Man's  Spray  Deodorant  (plastic 
squeeze  bottle)  314-oz.  91.25* 
Thistle  &  Plaid  Cologne,  3'A-oz.Sl.W* 
Luxury  Shave  (aerosol)  b-oz.S1.00 


*/>lu.i  federal  lax 


Now-  among  the  benefits 

of  modern   living   yo  a 
lifetime  financial   security! 
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New  York  Life's  WHOLE  LIFE 
insurance  offers  your  family 

protection  of  at  least 
$10,000  today— can  pay  you 
a  monthly  income  at  retirement- 
all  at  budget  cost! 


Today,  many  young  men  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  give 
their  families  all  the  important  advantages  progress  has  made  possible 
—and  at  the  same  time  build  a  vital  backlog  of  financial  security. 


StO 


New  York  Life's  Whole  Life  policy  was  designed  to  meet  this  problem 
Its  minimum  face  amount  of  $10,000  permits  economies  which  are 
passed  on  to  you  in  lower  premium  rates.  These  low  rates  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  coverage  and  still 
have  enough  left  in  your  budget  to  enjoy  the  other  good  things  of 
modern  living.  Yet,  from  the  start,  your  family  is  substantially  protected 
in  case  you  should  die  unexpectedly. 

Cash  values  build  fast.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  a  growing  fund 
is  available  for  emergencies.  At  retirement,  these  substantial  cash  values 
can  pay  you  a  monthly  income  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Can  you  think  of  any  simpler,  surer  way  to  provide  for  tomorrow  while 
you're  getting  the  most  out  of  life  today?  See  your  New  York  Life  agent 
about  Whole  Life — or  mail  the  coupon  now 
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$10,000   MINIMUM   FACE  AMOUNTI 

Serves  as  a  solid  foundation  for  family  protection. 
Issued  to  age  70,  Whole  Life  is  usually  available  at 
higher  rates  to  those  who  cannot  qualify  for  insurance 
at  standard  rates  due  to  health  or  occupation. 

LOW   PREMIUM   RATES! 

Annual  premium  per  $1,000  for  standard  Whole  Life 
insurance  is  only  $17.59  issued  at  age  25;  $23.59  at 
35;  $33.64  at  45.  Policies  with  waiver  of  premium  and 
double  indemnity  benefits  are  available  at  most  ages 
at  slightly  higher  premium  rates.  Dividends  can  be 
used  to  reduce  premium  payments. 

ILDS  CASH   VALUES   FAST! 

Cash  and  loan  values  accumulate  rapidly — equal  to 
the  full  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year;  i.  e.: 
Seventh  year  cash  value  per  $1,000  taken  out  at  age 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dept.  CR-17 
51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

(In  Canada:  320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario) 


Please  furniih  me,  without  any  obligation, 
your  booklet,  "Measuring  Your  Family 
Security." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 


(Nyuc) 


^AGE_ 


.ZONE. 
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Stronger  on  the  inside  .  .  .  More  than 

32,000  crushing  pounds  of  pressure  crumple  the 
steel  wheel — yet  not  one  single  3-T  Nylon  Cord 
is  broken.  Goodyear  3-T  Nylon  Cord  protects 
you  against  dangerous  blowouts. 


NEW  3-T  NYLON  TUBELES 
TIRE  BY  GOODYEAR 

gives  you  the  extra  safety  of 

3-T  Nylon  and  a  new  tread  that  stops 

24%  quicker  at  40  miles  an  hour! 


Safer  On  the  OUtside!  Goodyear's  new 
Twin-Grip  tread  gives  you  up  to  24  %  more  stopping 
ability.  You  can  see  how  this  improved  traction 
kept  Goodyear  Engineer  Mel  Wilson  from  harm; 
while   the   car  equipped    with   new   tubeless   tires 


having  ordinary-type  treadscrashed  into  thedummy 
set  up  in  its  path.  New  3-T  Nylon  Custom  Super- 
Cushions  give  you  an  extra  margin  of  safety  that 
can  save  a  life!  That's  a  margin  of  safety  you  need 
on  today's  crowded  highways. 


£OOD/vE 


Thert'»  a  Ooodytar  dealer  near  you. 

See  him  for  belter  tiro  values  .  .  . 

better  tire  care  .  .  .  convenient  credit  terms. 


We  suggest  you  take  to  the  road  in  a  set  of  tubeless  Nylon  Custom 
Super-Cushions.  You  get  the  extra  safety  of  3-T  Nylon  and  the  extra 
safety  of  a  new  tread  design  with  up  to  24%  more  traction. 

And  this  safety-built  3-T  Nylon  tire  costs  only  a  few  dollars  more 
than  a  standard  tubeless  tire.  Your  nearby  Goodyear  dealer  will  buy 
all  the  unused  mileage  in  your  present  tires.  Goodyear,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 

This  new  Twin-Grip  tread  design  is  also  available  in  a  tube-type 
Nylon  Custom  Super-Cushion. 

MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TlRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


3-T  NYLON  CUSTOM  TUBELESS  SUPER-CUSHION 


by 


GOOL 


EAR 


Supvr-Cushtun,  T.  M. ,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 


Styled  for  today's  fine  cars_Th| 

new  Nylon  Custom  Tubeless  Super-Cushion- 
standard  equipment  on  some  of  America's  fined 
new  cars — has  a  modern,  clean-lined,  smart  dtl 
sign— complementing  the  functional  beauty  < 
the  car  itself. 


Collier's,  May  11,  1956 
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The    lone    ranger   of  the  grass 

roots    is    upsetting    Democratic 

primaries  for  a  second  time  in 

four  years.  Politicians  scorn  him. 


Senators  belittle  him.    Do  voters 


warm  to  him  just  for  his  hand- 
shake? An  on-the-spot  look  at  the 
enigma  of  Estes   Kefauver  .  .  . 


By  THEODORE  H.  WHITE 
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'The  Kefauver  magic  is  the  feeling  he  communicates  that  politics  is  you,  that  your  vote  counts" 


The  road-model  Kefauver  has  been 
ambling  down  the  main  streets  and 
byways  of  America,  pausing  every 
time  the  chance  presents  itself 
for  a  little  friendly  politicking. 
The  Tennessee  senator  stunned  the 
experts  when  he  parlayed  March 
primary  victories  over  Stevenson 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota. 
In  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  not 
opposed,  Kefauver's  total  was, 
however,  topped  by  Eisenhower's 
showing  in  the  G.O.P.  primary. 
Key  tests  lie  ahead  when  he  meets 
Stevenson  head  on  in  Florida  on 
May  29th  and  in  California  June 
5th.  If  Kefauver  wins  these,  he  must 
still  survive  a  "Stop  Kefauver" 
movement  which  might  be  sparked 
bx  leaders  who  blocked  him  in  1 952 


Minnesota 


AT  ABOUT  A  QUARTER  OF  NINE  one  Monday  night  six  weeks  ago,  the 
doors  of  the  little  Hotel  Cadillac  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  opened 
to  disgorge  a  sad  file  of  people  bunched  about  a  tall,  gaunt  man  in  a  dirty 
tan  topcoat  and  battered  gray  fedora. 

It  was  Estes  Kefauver.  He  had  been  up  at  five  forty-five  that  morning 
after  four  hours'  sleep,  visited  six  factories,  made  a  radio-TV  appearance, 
given  two  press  conferences,  pumped  an  estimated  3,500  hands  in  five 
towns,  was  off  at  this  moment  over  the  icy  roads  to  address  another  rally  in 
Nashua  (15  miles  away),  thence  to  Boston  (45  miles  away),  there  to  catch 
a  night  plane  to  arrive  in  Minnesota  at  five  forty-eight  in  the  morning  to 
start  all  over  again  in  the  cold  of  the  wheat  belt.  As  he  stood  there,  towering 
like  a  giant  above  the  melancholy  group  of  his  supporters,  his  ambition 
seemed  as  preposterous  as  the  two-room  little  headquarters  back  in  the 
bowels  of  the  hotel,  stuffed  with  rented  folding  chairs  and  battered  easy 
chairs.  Worry  plowed  the  faces  of  his  friends — tomorrow  would  come  the 
vote,  Kefauver  would  be  gone,  they  would  be  alone.  One  of  them  tugged 
him  by  the  elbow,  and  slowly,  serenely,  he  let  himself  be  led  away  to  an  old 
sedan.  As  the  car  lurched  away  in  the  dark,  spattering  them  with  slush, 
someone  muttered,  "There  goes  Don  Quixote  from  Tennessee." 

Eight  days  later,  I  watched  Estes  Kefauver  again.  High  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Nicollet,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  nursing  a  well- 
earned  touch  of  Scotch,  Estes  Kefauver  had  become,  within  the  hour  the 
central  figure  of  the  Democratic  party.  From  every  bar,  parlor,  office  and 
crevice  in  the  city,  it  seemed,  men  and  women  were  crowding  to  grab  a  seat 
on  the  rolling  band  wagon  of  the  Presidential  contender.  A  cocky,  dark  lit- 
tle fellow  swaggered  along  the  corridor  saying  he'd  been  for  Kefauver  right 
along,  what  a  beating  he'd  taken  from  the  fellows  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  tomorrow  he'd  give  them  hell.  Two  Minneapolis  city  councilmen 
rushed  in  to  shake  the  hand  that  had  shaken  so  many  hands.  Governor 
Orville  Freeman,  who  with  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  had  led  the  fight 
for  Adlai  Stevenson,  materialized  out  of  the  elevators,  to  concede  graciously 
and  congratulate  bravely.  '"That's  mighty  generous  of  you,  Orville,"  said 
the  senator,  "Ah've  always  liked  you,  Ah've  always  liked  your  friends;  tell 
Hubert  that  for  me,  will  you?"  Out  of  nowhere  appeared  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  leading  a  bewildered  German — Herr  Kraske,  an  official  of 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer's  government  in  Bonn,  invited  to  see  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  operation.  "You  just  stick  around  and  see  how  it  works," 
said  the  beaming  senator.  A  reporter  edged  up.  "Senator,"  he  said,  "will  it 
be  as  easy  for  us  to  see  you  in  the  White  House  after  November  as  it  is 
now?"  The  senator  wrapped  a  big  arm  around  the  puny  reporter  and  said, 
"Why.  you  just  come  right  up  and  knock  on  the  door  and  walk  right  in — 
I'll  be  there."  Above  the  gaiety  and  happy  noise,  his  figure  rose  huge,  burly, 
still  serene.  In  a  period  of  eight  days  he  had  confounded  American  politics, 
dethroned  the  leader  of  his  party,  raised  once  again  in  Democratic  politics 


the  mystery  of  Estes  Kefauver — the  man  party  leaders  had  thought  safely 
buried  in  the  memories  and  debris  of  1952. 

How  had  he  done  it?  What  was  the  magic  that  had  paralyzed  the  power 
opposing  him?  Could  he  carry  this  magic  through  the  next  two  months 
into  the  climactic  struggles  with  Stevenson  in  Florida  and  California  as 
May  turned  the  corner  into  June?  Above  all,  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  Estes  Kefauver?  And  why  did  powerful  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  so  deprecate  or  loathe,  now  as  in  1952,  this  proven  vote  getter? 


The  answer,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  strange  personalities  who 
inhabit  the  body  and  spirit  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  Estes  Kefauver  whose  jet-propelled 
streak  across  the  political  skies  this  spring  has  so  bewildered  the  experts. 

This  Kefauver — the  road-model  or  outdoors  Kefauver — is  all-time  cham- 
pion of  popular  American  electioneering.  Huge,  virile,  blessed  with  inex- 
haustible animal  strength  at  fifty-two  (wholesome  in  appearance  and  simple 
in  speech),  the  core  of  his  magic  is  the  ability  to  make  almost  anyone — in 
overalls,  miner's  hat  or  housedress — feel  that  politics  is  you.  Out  of  his 
enormous  zest  and  enjoyment  for  politics,  he  communicates  the  idea  that 
politics  is  fun;  that  you,  the  individual  he  is  talking  to,  have  a  role  to  play 
in  it;  that,  specifically,  this  year  as  he  seeks  the  grand  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, he  needs  you;  you  count. 

This  technique  is  simple,  deceptive — and  explosive. 

At  ten  thirty  in  the  morning,  Monday,  March  12th,  a  lone  sound  truck 
blaring  Sousa  marches,  hillbilly  music  and  the  Ballad  of  Davy  Crockett 
pulled  into  the  little  factory  town  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  Estes  Ke- 
fauver stepped  out  into  the  snow  and  began  to  work.  First  call  was  at  the 
office  of  Foster's  Daily  Democrat — a  minute  shaking  hands  with  the  tele- 
phone girls,  a  minute  in  the  back  room  with  the  boys  on  the  desk,  then  into 
the  barbershop  next  door.  Here  he  shook  hands,  told  the  barber  he  was 
Estes  Kefauver,  hoped  the  barber  would  "he'p  him  out  on  Tuesday,"  bor- 
rowed a  comb  to  part  his  hair,  refused  some  hair  oil,  laughing,  because 
nothing  would  make  his  hair  grow  again,  pushed  on  up  Main  Street.  "I'm 
Senator  Kefauver,"  he  said  to  the  first  man  sitting  on  a  hydrant,  "I  hope 
you're  going  to  he'p  us  out."  "Yuh  look  okay  to  me,  Senator,"  was  the 
gruff  rejoinder  and  the  senator  ambled  on,  stopping  women  pushing  baby 
carriages,  passing  words  with  strollers.  He  visited  a  toy  store,  a  newsstand,  a 
ladies'  specialty  shop  ("Business  ain't  so  good;  it's  slow,"  reported  the  lady 
owner) .  He  stopped  next  at  a  coffee  shop,  pushed  to  the  counter  ("I'm  Sen- 
ator Kefauver,  I  hope  you're  going  to  he'p  us  out,"  he  said  to  the  waitress), 
chatted,  finished  his  coffee.  Across  the  street  he  saw  a  shoe  store,  dropped 
in,  shook  hands  ("This  is  a  mighty  fine  shoe  store  you  have  here,"  he  said 
and  the  owner  glowed  in  companionship.    It  was  a  fine  shoe  store,  too). 
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California 


"Say.'-  said  the  senator,  "have  you  got  any  rubbers  that  would  fit  me?  I 
came  away  without  any  rubbers,  I'm  size  eleven."  The  shoeman  said  yes,  he 
did,  and  the  senator  said  he'd  like  a  pair  of  brown  ones,  these  were  his  best 
brown  alligator  shoes,  he'd  hate  to  spoil  them  in  the  snow.  The  rubbers  were 
just  the  right  size  and  color  and  the  senator  shuffled  off,  shaking  hands. 

In  25  minutes,  Kefauver  had  coursed  Central  Avenue  from  Foster's  Daily 
Democrat  at  one  end  to  American  House  at  the  other  end  and  had  shaken 
perhaps  a  hundred  hands  before  he  was  off  to  visit  a  shoe  factory.  The 
party  organization  was  for  Stevenson;  it  had  carried  Dover  for  Truman  in 
1952;  it  was  running  as  top  delegate  Edward  Charpentier,  mayor  of  nearby 
Somersworth.  most  potent  Democrat  in  the  area.  The  next  day,  however, 
Dover's  Democrats  reversed  their  leaders,  chose  Kefauver's  delegate  Tom 
Mclntyre.  by  255  to  172.  It  had  taken  less  than  half  an  hour  of  Kefauver 
technique  to  rewire  Dover's  loyalties  and  explode  the  charge. 

One  week  later  and  half  a  continent  away,  I  watched  the  road-model  Ke- 
fauver again — on  an  indoor  variation  of  the  technique.  It  was  a  tricky 
audience,  half  farmers,  half  students,  in  a  college  auditorium  in  Winona, 
Minnesota,  rich  farming  country,  Republican  since  time  out  of  mind.  Again, 
Kefauver  was  talking  directly  to  them,  charging  them  with  a  personal  share 
in  his  campaign  against  the  impersonal,  distant  machinery  of  government. 
All  his  life,  from  the  season  when  he  first  challenged  "Boss"  Crump  in  his 
native  Tennessee,  18  years  ago,  Estes  Kefauver  has  talked  this  way.  ( "I've 
seen  that  guy,"  said  a  Stevenson  supporter  later,  "stand  in  the  snow  in 
Bemidji,  Minnesota,  at  20  below  zero — and  he  was  still  running  against 
Boss  Crump  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.") 

Earnestly,  he  explained  that  he  thought  every  man  ought  to  have  his 
"say-so,"  every  candidate  should  be  heard,  he'd  come  all  this  way  to  make 
sure  they  had  their  say-so,  too.  Reminded  him  of  a  story  he'd  heard  back 
in  Tennessee  where  he  came  from.  Seems  it'd  been  raining  real  hard,  the 
water'd  come  up  to  the  front  porch  and  Brother  asked  Sister,  "What's  that 
hat  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  water?"  Sister  answered:  "I  guess  that 
must  be  Grandfather;  he  said  he  was  going  to  mow  that  lawn  come  hell  or 
high  water,  and  it's  sure  high  water  now."  The  audience  chuckled  and 
Kefauver  said  he'd  tell  them  his  position,  too,  come  hell  or  high  water. 

He'd  been  in  Congress  17'/2  years,  said  the  senator,  he  had  a  voting 
record;  nobody  had  to  interpret  what  he  said.  We  had  a  good  Constitution 
to  go  by,  and  he  was  going  to  support  it.  Simple,  straightforward  talk  fol- 
lowed, neither  brilliant  nor  fuzzy.  Though  this  was  the  heart  of  the  Midwest 
isolation  belt.  Kefauver  ran  up  his  little  flag.  ("Ever  since  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  I've  always  had  a  conviction  we  should  play  our  part  in 
world  affairs.")  He  was  foursquare  for  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  war.  Now  the  farm  problem — and  the  farmers  leaned  forward. 
He  was  for  100  per  cent  parity  for  small  family  farmers  earning  up  to 
$7,000  a  year,  for  parity  dropping  to  75  per  cent  for  large  factory-type 


farms.  No  other  promises  except,  "Nobody  will  try  with  a  heart  more  full 
of  devotion  to  accomplish  these  things  than  I.  I  hope  you  vote  for  me  and 
if  you  can't  I  hope  you  remember  me  in  your  hearts  and  prayers." 

Questions  followed,  some  sharp  and  barbed.  How  did  he  feel  about  the 
D.A.R.?  "Fine  women,"  said  the  senator,  "excellent  women.  I  see  them 
every  year  at  their  conventions — I  just  don't  go  along  with  most  of  their 
resolutions."  How  did  he  feel  about  desegregation?  "I  want  the  law  of  the 
land  carried  out.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  secede  from  the  Supreme 
Court."  An  irascible  voice  asked  how  he  felt  about  those  closed-shop  un- 
ions that  wouldn't  let  new  members  in.  Kefauver  fielded  it  deftly:  "If 
they're  going  to  have  a  closed  shop,  they  ought  to  have  art  open  member- 
ship." The  meeting  was  over;  Kefauver  shook  hands  all  around,  joined 
them  for  a  leisurely  coffee,  took  off. 


This  folksy,  open-road,  handshaking  Estes  Kefauver  might  be  dismissed 
easily  from  politics  as  simply  a  master  of  a  native  American  art  form.  Ex- 
cept that  behind  this  Estes  Kefauver  rises  the  stubborn,  almost  inflexible 
profile  of  the  second  Kefauver  whose  record  has  been  written  beyond 
erasure  in  Washington.  This  is  the  record  of  a  strange  man,  a  prosperous 
Southern  lawyer  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  son  of  a  small-town  mayor, 
arriving  in  Congress  to  examine  its  workings  and  criticize  it  restlessly.  He 
thinks  of  Congress  as  being  so  custom-encrusted  as  to  everlastingly  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people.  Eight  years  after  his  arrival  he  coauthored  a  book 
calling  for  major  overhaul  to  make  Congress  work  more  effectively. 

Hundreds  of  votes  cast  in  nearly  two  decades  profile  Estes  Kefauver  as  a 
New  Deal-Fair  Dealer  of  almost  total  dedication.  On  every  major  issue 
associated  with  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal — widening  social  security,  con- 
trol of  monopolies  and  utilities,  firm  farm  supports,  advanced  labor  legisla- 
tion, foreign  aid  and  international  co-operation — Kefauver  has  voted  an 
unqualified  "aye." 

( Kefauver  has  wobbled  in  only  one  area  of  New  Deal  Faith — civil  rights. 
He  first  voted  against  the  discriminatory  poll  tax  in  1942,  thereby  incurring 
the  relentless  enmity  of  other  Southerners.  But  later  (in  1950)  he  voted  for 
the  filibuster  that  killed  Federal  FEPC  and  against  integration  in  the  armed 
forces.  Since  then  his  stand  has  been  forthright  in  support  of  racial  equal- 
ity. He  campaigned  in  Tennessee  in  1954  to  uphold  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  desegregation  against  a  Southern  extremist  and  won.) 

Usually,  on  these  issues  and  over  these  decades,  Kefauver  has  been  with 
the  Democratic  majority.  But  his  ability  to  stand  in  the  minority,  or  alone 
if  necessary,  is  unquestioned.  He  was  one  of  six  Copposing  76)  to  vote 
against  confirmation  of  Harold  Talbott  as  Secretary  of  Air  (to  be  vindicated 
later  when  Talbott  left  office  clouded  by  the  conflict  of  his  business  interests 
and  government  job).    He  was  one  of  only  15  (opposing  67)  to  vote  to 
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The  "new"  Adlai  Stevenson — handshaker,  folksy — moves  into  Los  Angeles  to  fight  for  California's  68  convention 
votes  in  June  5th  primary.  Stevenson's  early  reverses  were  blamed  on  formal  style  (right)  and  moderate  promises 


make  the  Union  of  Europe  a  major  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  over- 
seas. He  was  one  of  six  (opposing  65)  to  vote  against  the  defense  treaty 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime  on  Formosa. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  demonstration  of  Kefauver's  ability  to  re- 
sist a  stampede  came  on  the  night  of  August  17,  1954.  That  evening  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was  under  debate,  and  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats, goaded  to  blind  fury  by  Republican  charges  that  they  were  soft  on 
Communism,  brought  in  an  amendment  flatly  outlawing  the  Communist 
party.  It  was  midnight,  hot,  and  tempers  were  short.  Kefauver  had  just 
come  through  a  bitter  Tennessee  primary  in  which  he  had  been  assailed  as 
"soft  on  Communism,"  was  facing  a  tough  fight  in  the  election.  Yet,  on 
reflection,  as  he  explained,  it  seemed  that  the  fuzzy  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment "made  it  possible  to  put  a  fellow  in  jail  just  for  what  he  was  thinking." 
Certainly  at  that  moment  in  American  history,  nothing  any  politician  could 
see  made  it  advantageous  to  vote  such  an  old-fashioned  constitutional  con- 
viction against  the  temper  of  the  times.  Only  Estes  Kefauver  did.  That 
night,  the  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  stood  81  to  1  for  the  amendment,  Ke- 
fauver the  lone  dissenter.  (Later,  in  the  cool  of  morning,  Congress  re- 
versed itself  in  conference,  struck  out  the  offensive  wording.) 

Solemn  and  slow  in  speech,  incapable  of  rhetorical  fancies  or  rousing 
eloquence,  Kefauver,  the  lawmaker,  rarely  appears  to  his  fellow  lawmakers 
as  a  crusader.  Yet  the  popular  image  of  Kefauver,  first  etched  by  his  easy 
drawling  exposure  of  the  kingpin  racketeers  of  the  underworld,  is  probably 
more  true  than  false.  Kefauver  enjoys  being  alone,  enjoys  breaking  a  lance 
over  the  head  of  the  great  and  powerful;  and  when  he  does  so  it  is  not  a 
chance  passage  but  an  action  that  springs  from  long,  firm  philosophy. 


It  is  the  third  Kefauver  who  is  by  all  odds  the  most  mysterious. 

This  Kefauver  is  a  lonesome  man,  elusive,  abstracted,  wrapped  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  a  man  surrounded  by  dedicated  friends, 
people  instantly  hooped  into  his  intimacy  by  the  charm  and  concentration 
of  his  personality.  Estes  Kefauver,  by  contrast,  has  no  intimates.  The  two 
men  closest  to  him — his  aides,  Charles  Alldredge  and  Dick  Wallace,  both 
ex-newspapermen  from  the  South — are  ten  years  his  junior.  They  serve 
rather  than  comfort  him.  All  others  in  his  swelling  entourage  perform  serv- 
ice functions,  are  recent  partisans,  or  zealots  casually  acquired  in  his  rov- 
ings  across  the  country.  These  recruits  to  his  standard  span  the  range  from 
dewy-eyed,  country-style  idealists,  to  hard-faced,  calculating  band-wagon 
jumpers.  These  men  advise  him;  but  he  overrules  them  consistently. 

Charlie  Alldredge  tells  of  Kefauver's  decision  to  enter  the  Minnesota 
primary.  Kefauver  had  been  advised  against  entering  the  seemingly  hope- 
less race  there  by  all  his  Minnesota  friends,  by  his  campaign  manager 
F.  Joseph  ( Jiggs)  Donohue,  by  Alldredge.  "We  were  sitting  there  in  a  hotel 
in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,"  says  Alldredge  now,  "and  I  was  pleading  with 
him  not  to  enter.  I  knew  we'd  get  licked.  He  just  looked  at  me  and  said,  'I 
don't  know — we  might  just  win,  and  if  we  do,  we've  changed  the  entire  pat- 
tern of  the  campaign.'  " 

It  is  this  lonesome  Kefauver  who  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  Kefauver 


nomination.  For  Presidential  nominations  are  not  won  by  primaries  alone 
— they  are  won  by  winning  the  allegiance  of  responsible  masters  of  conven- 
tion blocs.  And  the  third  Kefauver  has  alienated  most  of  the  leaders  who 
now,  it  appears,  will  hold  two  thirds  of  the  convention  in  their  hands. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  his  senatorial  colleagues  for,  by  and 
large,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  distrusts  and  dislikes  Estes  Kefauver. 
Some  of  this  antagonism  comes  from  Southern  senators  and  can  be  ex- 
plained by  their  view  of  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  South  on  civil  rights.  Some 
comes  from  Republicans  who  fear  him  as  a  New  Deal  radical.  Most  per- 
plexing is  the  attitude  of  Northern  senators  of  his  own  political  philosophy 
— for  these,  with  few  exceptions,  dislike  him,  too. 

Senators  criticize  him  for  his  absenteeism,  his  reluctance  to  perform  the 
committee  drudgery — the  hard,  unglamorous  back-room  conference  work 
where  the  laws,  decisions  and  frequently  American  destiny  are  shaped. 
More  often,  though,  criticism  reduces  itself  to  the  personality  of  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. For  as  approachable  and  folksy  as  Kefauver  appears  on  the  road, 
among  equals  he  is  quite  different.  "Austere,"  "Just  not  there  when  I  talk  to 
him,"  "Not  looking  at  me  when  I'm  with  him,"  "Eaten  by  ambition"  are 
just  a  few  of  the  more  bitter  remarks  I  have  heard  from  senators  discussing 
him.  The  most  balanced  view  1  got  of  Kefauver,  from  one  of  the  few  sena- 
tors friendly  to  him,  ran  like  this,  "Estes  has  total  courage.  He's  not  afraid 
of  anything  or  anybody.  He's  got  damned  good  judgment  on  issues — but 
his  choice  of  people  sometimes  bothers  me.  He  runs  as  the  only  good  man 
in  a  band  of  outlaws.  He's  lost  contact  with  us.  He's  got  Presidentialitis. 
He  barges  up,  shakes  my  hand,  then  while  I'm  talking  to  him,  he's  got  his 
mind  on  something  else." 

This  feeling  of  distrust  of  Kefauver  is  not  a  distrust  in  terms  of  honesty 
or  ethics— it  is  a  distrust  in  terms  of  the  code  of  politics.  For  it  takes  dedi- 
cated men,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  to  keep  the  machinery  of  American 
democracy  operating  as  it  does.  To  scorn  all  the  machinery,  to  regard  both 
good  and  bad  among  its  human  components  as  enemies  of  the  people  is  both 
ignorant  and  dangerous.  The  leaders  of  the  big-city  machines,  with  their 
huge  blocs  of  votes,  are  particularly  sensitive  to  this  Kefauver  characteristic. 
They  have  never  forgiven  the  manner  or  timing  of  his  1951  crime  investi- 
gation. One  of  these  men  said  to  me  this  summer,  "Kefauver?  Look,  let  me 
explain  him  in  terms  of  my  own  governor.  When  I  decided  to  nominate 
him,  I  called  him  in  and  said,  Today,  I'm  the  boss.  But  when  I  nominate 
you  and  you're  elected,  you'll  be  the  boss  because  you're  governor.  I'm 
putting  a  gun  in  your  hand  and  you  can  shoot  me  with  it.'  Now,  you  see, 
with  Kefauver,  you  could  never  be  sure  he  wouldn't  take  that  gun,  turn 
around,  and  shoot  you." 

If  this  self-wrapped  Kefauver  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  nomination, 
this  side  of  him  might  possibly  also  be  the  man  who  wins  it.  For  Kefauver, 
deep  down,  is  not  a  man  who  makes  decisions  by  the  elaborate  staff  work 
of  an  Eisenhower,  or  the  intense  ratiocination  of  a  Stevenson.  An  omnivo- 
rous reader,  but  not  a  scholar,  Kefauver  operates  basically  on  instinct  alone. 
As  the  somber  spectacle  of  increasingly  ugly  race  tensions  shadows  the 
country,  the  Democrats  are  faced  with  such  a  crisis  as  they  have  not  known 
since  1860.   A  Southerner  born  and  bred,  divorced  from  the  mechanics  of 
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politics.  Kefauver's  instinct  alone  can  guide  him  in  persuading  black  and 
white  of  the  South  to  face  the  future,  together,  in  peace.  It  he  succeeds  in 
Florida  at  the  end  of  May  and  repeats  in  California  a  week  later,  it  will  be 
because  of  what  comes  out  of  the  inner  man  far  more  than  from  the  hand- 
shaking or  legislative  record. 


The   Democratic   /ront-rimner   musl    race 
(lie    i>olitic<tl    field    at    the    convention 


At  the  moment,  still  stunned  bv    the  blow   of  the  Minnesota  primary, 

awaiting  the  ne\t  Stevenson-Kcfauver  clash  in  Florida  (Maj  29th),  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  can  rally,  as  the)  have  been  rallying,  to 
Adlai  Stevenson,  hoping  the  game  and  battling  ex-governor  of  Illinois  can 
fan  the  flames  of  his  cause  alive. 

For  it  is  much  too  early  to  measure  Adlai  Stc\  enson  for  his  shroud.  Adlai 
Stevenson's  candidacy  has  been  the  result  of  need,  as  well  as  merit.  He  has 
been  the  onlv  senior  Democrat  of  the  nation  able  to  persuade  both  big-cn\ 
leaders  in  the  North  and  Southern  governors  that  he  could  give  the  nation 
a  responsible  administration,  humane,  nonviolent  vet  progressive.  He  has, 
however,  up  to  now,  been  conspicuously  unable  to  persuade  voters  of  this; 
and  so,  realistically  but  with  melancholy,  his  old  friends  and  rivals  are  sur- 
veving  his  candidacy  as  an  enterprise  that  soon  may  be  forced  into  liqui- 
dation. (This,  it  should  be  stressed,  is  emphatically  not  the  feeling  of 
Stevenson's  Chicago  headquarters  where  his  loyalists  plan  to  battle  for  their 
chieftain  to  the  last,  bloody  end.) 

Kefauver  headquarters  in  Washington  expect  to  claim  their  share  of  the 
spoils  if  Stevenson  collapses.  At  present,  they  believe  their  ro\  ing  candidate 
will  sew  up  the  primaries  of  Florida  and  California  (as  well  as  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  in  all  of  which  he  is  uncontested)  to  arrive  at  the 
convention  with  a  first-ballot  bloc  of  270  to  300  convention  votes.  The 
political  professionals  at  Kefauver's  headquarters  know  this  total  must  be 
more  than  doubled  to  win  the  nomination,  and  their  feeling  is  that  all  that 
this  requires  is  a  lot  of  good,  old-fashioned  "politicking." 

Several  alternate  strategies  are  under  discussion.  One  is  to  concentrate 
the  politicking  down  South,  making  as  many  quick  friends  there  as  possible 
to  forestall  the  charge  that  Kefauver's  advanced  civil  rights  stand  will  force 
a  Southern  "third  party"  bolt.  (Already,  since  Minnesota,  two  Southern 
governors  have  made  first  friendly  contact  with  Kefauver's  Washington 
man.  One  called  the  day  after  the  Minnesota  primary  asking  that  "Estes" 
be  reminded  "I'm  still  uncommitted."  To  which  the  reply  was,  "So  is  Ke- 
fauver— he  hasn't  even  named  a  Second  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
yet.")  A  second  strategy  is  to  accept  the  South  as  hostile  and  concentrate  on 
the  big-city  leaders  up  North  who  need  a  strong  civil  rights  candidate  to 
keep  the  Negro  voter  in  line  for  the  Democrats.  In  the  North,  Kefauver 
people  are  particularly  optimistic  about  inheriting  Stevenson  strength  in 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Kefauver  people  know  they  must  soon  expect  a  "Stop  Kefauver"  move- 
ment. Two  reasons  give  them  confidence  they  can  outface  it. 

Technically,  they  point  out  this  convention  cannot  be  controlled  from 
the  White  House  as  it  was  in  1952  when  an  openly  hostile  Truman  put  Ke- 
fauver in  his  place.  (Truman's  attitude  toward  Kefauver,  incidentally,  is 
slowly  changing.  "His  friendship  is  developing,"  said  one  of  Kefauver's 
aides,  "with  the  speed  of  a  retreating  glacier.")  The  leaders  who  gather  in 
Chicago  will  come  seeking  a  winner  and  a  vote  getter.  Kefauver,  if  he 
proves  himself  a  heavy  winner  in  Florida  and  California,  will  occupy  a 
commanding  height.  So  much  so  that  some  of  his  most  responsible  political 
lieutenants  say  privately  that,  if  he  is  repudiated,  Estes  may  run  on  a 
write-in  in  November  just  to  "teach  the  party  a  lesson." 

The  second  reason  has  more  substance.  It  is  that  the  Democratic  party 
this  year  is  face  to  face  with  tragedy.  As  America  lurches  forward  on  the 
broad  front  of  civil  rights,  offering  its  Negro  citizens  full  equality,  the 
Democratic  party  is  split  as  it  has  not  been  in  a  century.  Whoever  opposes 
Kefauver  at  the  convention  must  prove  that  he  will  not  permanently  and 
irrevocably  divide  the  party.  This  was,  and  remains,  Adlai  Stevenson's 
greatest  claim  on  the  nomination.   If  not  Stevenson,  then  who? 

Averell  Harriman's  potential  big-city  support  and  his  experience  in 
world  affairs  make  him  the  most  formidable  alternative.  Yet  Harriman 
planners  do  not  propose  to  present  their  candidate  unless  the  party's  civil 
rights  program  is  so  clear-cut  as.  it  would  seem,  to  alienate  the  South.  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri  would  be  acceptable  to  the  South — but 
his  sex  appeal  in  the  North  is  nil.  Truman  has  repeatedly  declared  himself 
out  of  consideration.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas 
has  been  ill — and  is  anathema  in  the  Northern  cities. 

Kefauver,  say  his  friends,  has  carried  the  factory  towns  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  farmers  of  Minnesota.  If  he  wins  Southern  support  in  Florida, 
and  carries  the  big  cities  of  California,  Democratic  leadership,  they  reason, 
must  accept  him.  Big  and  alone,  they  insist,  this  man  can  carry  the  full  bur- 
den that  will  fall  on  the  President  in  these  years  of  turmoil.  And.  as  they 
reason  thus,  they  can  almost  hear  the  music  of  the  inaugural  ball,  and  see 
themselves  dancing  about  their  new  President.  the  end 
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Averell   Harriman 

,\ .  w  York's  governor,  64,  has  up  to  now 
been  laying  oil  the  pint-,  waiting  for 
Kefauver  and  Stevenson  to  latter.    His 

supporters  then  hope  to  pick  up  a  bloc 
of  votes  from  Northern  delegates  who 
favor  a  "liberal"  nominee.  Harriman's 
uncompromising  position  on  civil  rights, 

however,    has    alicnalcil    Southern     wing 


Lyndon   Johnson 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  47,  has 
tried  to  steer  fi  middle  path  between 
liberal  and  conservative  elements.  A 
heart  attack  last  year  slowed  down  a 
Presidential  boom  for  the  Texan.  If  he 
wins  his  home-state  fight  with  Governor 
Shivers,  Southern  Democrats  may  rally 
around   him    as  their  convention    leader 


Frank   Lausche 

Ohio's  governor,  60,  is  one  Northern 
aspirant  who  could  probably  rally  some 
Southern  support  at  the  convention.  His 
lone-wolf  statements  in  local  elections, 
however,  have  antagonized  both  trade- 
union  leaders  and  organization  regulars. 
He  is  a  Catholic,  and  not  since  A I  Smith 
has  a  man  of  that  faith  won  nomination 


Stuart  Symington 

Missouri's  senator,  54,  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  dark  horse  who  might  well 
emerge  as  the  compromise  candidate  of  a 
deadlocked  convention.  The  former  Air 
Secretary  is  from  a  Border  State.  He 
has  avoided  open  breaches  with  either 
liberal  or  conservative  ranks.  His  vote 
appeal,    however,    is   untested   nationally 


Harry  Truman 

The  former  President,  72,  has  urged  an 
"open"  contest  on  the  convention  floor. 
He  is  also  known  to  favor  an  all-out 
campaign  like  the  one  he  waged  against 
the  Republicans  in  1948.  His  will  be 
an  influential  voice  at  Chicago.  His 
name,  despite  his  disclaimers  and  age, 
could    he    offered    to    "unify"    the    party 
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Now,  from  America's  leading  expert  on  childhood 


behavior,  comes  a  sensitive,  thoughtful  study  of 


a  badly  misunderstood  group  — our  adolescents 
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Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  whose  work  on  child 
behavior  has  influenced  parents  and 
educators  for  more  than  40  years, 
interviews  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  and  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy  to  gather  material 
for  the  forthcoming  book  on  adolescence 


PART  1 :  The  years  from  10  to  12 


L 


MILLIONS  OF  PARENTS,  teachers,  psychologists,  social  workers  and 
others  coming  in  contact  with  youth  have  long  been  bewildered  by  adoles- 
cent behavior.  Countless  words  have  been  printed  and  spoken,  both  de- 
nouncing and  defending  teen-agers.  Much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
based  on  misinformation.  Now  at  last,  scientific  light  is  being  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  some  of  America's  leading  authorities  on  children.  On 
May  9th,  the  long-awaited  Gesell  study  of  adolescent  behavior,  Youth: 
The  Years  from  Ten  to  Sixteen,  will  be  released  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Collier's  feels  privileged  to  preview  this  book  in  this  and  the  next  issue. 

Written  by  the  famed  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  and  his  collaborators  Drs. 
Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Louise  Bates  Ames,  this  detailed,  250,000- word  volume 
is  full  of  new  and  surprising  information.  As  a  portrait  of  the  youth  who 
will  someday  help  determine  America's  future,  the  book  undoubtedly  will 
have  a  tremendous  long-range  influence  on  parent-child,  educator-adoles- 
cent and  society-teen-ager  relations  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  offers  reassurance  and  concrete  assistance  to 
harassed  parents  in  guiding  and  understanding  their  growing  ten-  to  six- 
teen-year-olds. If  they  know  what  type  of  behavior  to  expect,  needless 
anxieties  can  be  replaced  by  constructive  measures. 

The  miracle  of  growth — of  the  adolescent's  mind  and  personality — is 
the  theme  of  Dr.  Gesell's  new  book.  It  completes  a  trilogy  which  began 
with  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today  and  The  Child  from  Five 
to  Ten.  Those  books  charted  the  child's  behavior  characteristics  and  ma- 
turity traits  from  birth  through  ten  years  of  age.  But  it  has  been  popu- 
larly assumed  that  youngsters  over  ten  were  unpredictable — that  they 
were  "crazy,  mixed-up  kids"  who  behaved  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Now  the  Gesell  Institute  report  has  supplied  a  new  frame  of  reference, 
which  indicates  that  ten-  to  sixteen-year-olds  show  regular  age-to-age  and 
stage-to-stage  growth  patterns  similar  to  those  of  younger  children. 

Of  course,  there  are  individual  differences,  as  wide  as  humanity  itself. 
Some  adolescents  are  slower,  some  faster  in  developing.  But  in  general  a 
typical  adolescent  tends  to  go  through  a  basic  sequence  of  developmental 
trends,  just  as  at  earlier  ages. 

For  example,  Gesell  investigators  found  that  ten  (like  two  and  five)  is  a 
pleasant  age  of  relative  equilibrium.  But  this  usually  breaks  up  at  eleven 
I  just  as  it  did  at  two-and-a-half  and  five-and-a-half) .  Twelve's  behavior  is 
generally  well  adjusted  (as  was  Three  and  Six-and-a-Half ) .  Thirteen 
withdraws.  And  so  on.  Fourteen  enjoys  life;  Fifteen  is  moody;  at  sweet 
sixteen,  the  child  returns  to  equilibrium  again. 

Several  thousand  adolescent  behavior  patterns  were  identified  and  codi- 
fied for  the  new  book.  Forty  areas  of  behavior  were  intensively  studied. 
Many  of  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  who  were  interviewed  were  from 
the  same  group  of  children  who  were  examined  for  Dr.  Gesell's  earlier 


studies.  "We  grew  up  with  many  of  the  children,"  recently  explained  Dr. 
Ilg,  the  pediatrician  director  of  the  Gesell  Institute. 

Instead  of  superficially  sampling  a  large  number  of  children  at  random, 
the  Gesell  team  focused  on  a  select  group  of  83  boys  and  82  girls.  Taken 
alone  into  a  quiet  room,  the  youngster  was  casually  given  a  series  of  sim- 
ple written  tests  by  the  examiner  who  sat  nearby — like  writing  a  series  of 
numbers,  writing  with  the  opposite  hand,  drawing  of  geometric  forms,  or 
completing  an  unfinished  drawing  of  a  man.  During  all  this,  the  examiner 
observed  the  youth's  body  attitudes,  hand  postures,  facial  expressions, 
spontaneous  speech  and  so  forth.  Because  these  tests  were  repeated  from 
year  to  year,  they  gave  the  investigators  cumulative,  objective  evidence  of 
developmental  change.  More  difficult  tests  were  also  given,  including  word 
association,  pictorial  materials  and  mosaic  designs.  Without  disturbing 
the  youngsters,  the  Gesell  Institute  staff  observed  these  examinations 
through  a  one-way-vision  screen. 

But  to  assure  complete  privacy  and  mutual  confidence,  the  adolescent's 
personal  interview  was  conducted  separately,  and  without  observers,  by 
Dr.  Ames,  the  Institute's  director  of  research.  In  this  frank,  informal  chat, 
lasting  one  to  two  hours,  questions  were  kept  at  a  minimum ;  often  a  simple 
query  like  "How's  school  ?  "  released  a  flow  of  responses. 

As  they  grew  older,  the  adolescents  often  asked  psychologist  Ames  her 
opinions.  "Are  other  girls  as  mean  to  their  mothers  as  I  am?"  one  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  asked.  An  eleven-year-old  boy  inquired,  "How  do  you  get 
along  with  your  mother?"  When  told  that  Dr.  Ames's  mother  was  in  her 
eighties,  the  lad  gallantly  replied,  "I  wish  her  many  happy  years!" 

Because  the  study  was  geared  to  a  guidance  service,  parents  likewise 
were  interviewed  annually,  by  Dr.  Ilg. 

"The  parents  made  a  considerable  contribution  to  our  study  through 
their  constructive  insight,"  says  Dr.  Ilg.  "They  weren't  on  the  defensive. 
Our  research  wasn't  handicapped  by  undue  reserve  or  lack  of  candor." 

After  collecting  this  mountainous  material,  the  Gesell  Institute  investi- 
gators faced  the  painstaking  challenge  of  fitting  and  reducing  it  all  to  a 
meaningful  pattern.  Their  notebooks  contained  over  a  half-million  words. 

In  presenting  their  new  findings — just  as  in  all  their  previous  studies — 
the  Gesell  group  offers  an  important  word  of  caution  to  parents:  when 
reading  the  book,  don't  take  your  child's  exact  chronological  age  too  lit- 
erally. When  the  Gesell  experts  say  that  a  representative  twelve-year-old 
is  "enthusiastic,"  they  do  not  mean  that  every  child  of  twelve  is  enthusias- 
tic all  of  the  time.  Your  youngster  may  have  reached  this  stage  earlier  or 
mav  not  reach  it  until  later — or  may  only  show  a  mild  degree  of  it. 

Make  allowances  for  individual  differences  also.  No  two  adolescents 
I  just  as  no  two  grownups)  are  exactly  alike.  "Every  child  has  his  own 
individual  pattern  of  growth  which  is  unique  to  him,"  reminds  Dr.  Gesell. 
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uthe  joyful,  golden  age" 


"Ten  likes  school  and  hates  to  miss  a  day' 


'Active  play  is  sheer  delight" 
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TEN  PLEASANTLY  SETS  THE  STAGE  for  the  adolescent  decade.  The 
ten-year-old  gets  along  exceptionally  well  with  his  parents  as  a  rule,  show- 
ing sudden  bursts  of  affection  for  them.  A  boy  obeys  his  mother  more 
cheerfully.  A  girl  confides  in  her  and  accepts  her  guidance. 

Father's  companionship  is  now  eagerly  welcomed,  too,  especially  on 
picnics  and  auto  trips.  A  busy  father  will  do  well  to  enjoy  his  youngster 
now  and  not  wait  until  he  is  older  and  more  interesting.  By  then,  the  child 
may  not  have  tune  for  him. 

Boys  love  to  hike,  attend  sporting  events  and  play  ball  with  their 
fathers.  Intensely  active,  they  delight  in  running,  sliding,  climbing,  jump- 
ing, skating  and  bicycling.  Girls  frolic  at  jacks,  hopscotch,  jump-rope 
inow  "double-dutch")  and  roller  skating.  Many  are  now  developing  a 
passion  for  horseback  riding  and  daydream  about  marrying  farmers  to 
have  a  stable  of  horses  someday. 

Parents  complain  less  about  how  Ten  gets  along  with  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  report  that  he  is  especially  good  about  caring  for  those  under  five. 

But  friends  are  even  more  desirable.  The  ten-year-old  wants  to  bring 
one  home  from  school  every  day,  and  also  enjoys  playing  with  them  in  the 
neighborhood. 

When  joining  clubs,  this  age  prefers  comradeship  to  competition.  A 
bo)  tends  to  be  tolerant  rather  than  exclusive  in  his  joining.  A  girl,  how- 
ever, prefers  smaller  and  more  intimate  groups.  Besides  being  an  enthusi- 
astic scout,  Ten  makes  up  his  own  clubs,  such  as  mystery  clubs  patterned 
after  the  FBI.  Some  have  such  noble  mottoes  as  "Have  Will  Power." 
"Share  Hardships  Together"  and  "No  Sulking."  The  club  password  ma> 
be  "potatoes."  Eating  may  turn  out  to  be  the  club's  strongest  motive.  The 
ten-year-old  has  an  endless  appetite,  which  after-school  snacks  rarely 
spoil  for  dinner. 

Ten  ordinarily  likes  school,  too.  He  hates  to  miss  a  day  because  he  is 
afraid  he  may  have  trouble  catching  up.  Some  accidentally  call  their 
teachers  "mommy"  without  realizing  that  they  have  done  so.  The  child 
accepts  a  reasonable  amount  of  homework  without  resentment.  At  this  age 
he  may  love  to  memorize  a  long  poem  like  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  to 
identify  states,  rivers,  mountains,  cities  and  oceans  on  a  map.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  grade,  he  enjoys  the  challenge  of  oral  arithmetic,  too.  But 
some  ten-year-olds  don't  like  to  be  singled  out  for  praise  at  school:  "It 
makes  me  feel  funny  if  I'm  the  best." 

Ten  loves  to  read  biographies  and  adventure,  especially  if  the  word 
"secret,"  "mystery"  or  "horse"  is  in  the  title.  The  youngster  also  enjoys 
listening  and  looking.  "I  memorize  all  the  television  programs,"  some  ten- 
year-olds  say.  Ten  is  one  of  the  best  ages  for  educational  TV.  But,  surpris- 
ingly, there  is  a  low  level  of  interest  in  movies.  The  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  gets  only  a  glance.  The  ten-year-old  picks  up  an  occasional 
headline,  and  looks  for  accidents  or  war  photographs.  Comics  no  longer 
have  a  life-and-death  hold  on  him. 

Intensely  moral,  this  age  is  more  concerned  about  what  is  wrong  than 
what  is  right.  The  child  (girls  especially  I  strongly  opposes  cheating  and 
swearing.   Truthful  about  big  things,  he  is  less  so  about  smaller  ones. 

Though  Ten  cries  or  explodes  when  angry,  the  anger  is  short-lived. 
The  female  tendency  toward  tears  becomes  evident  at  ten.  Yet  this  relaxed 
age  doesn't  harbor  grudges  or  nurse  hurt  feelings.  Cherished  possessions 
are  now  given  up  more  easily — boys  their  play  guns  and  girls  their  paper 
dolls.  It  isn't  a  dogmatic  age.  When  asked  to  state  a  preference.  Ten 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says:  "Sometimes  yes.  sometimes  no."  Or:  "It 
could  be  better;  it  could  be  worse."  Or:  "Well,  it  depends — " 


'//e's  especially  good  with  infants" 


Ten  is  also  more  or  less  neu- 
tral in  the  war  of  the  sexes. 
Boys  are  uninterested  in  girls 
of  their  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
girls  insist:  "Boys  can  be 
plenty  mean" — especially  when 
they  pull  hair,  act  rough  or 
throw  food  at  parties.  Girls  are 
much  more  sex-aware  than 
boys,  though  less  outspoken 
about  it.  Ten-year-old  boys 
take  sex  information  more 
casually,  liking  (for  example) 
to  read  simple  literature  de- 
scribing the  birth  of  a  baby. 

Sleep  is  a  problem  for  many  ten-year-olds.  They  need  to  be  reminded 
that  they  are  tired  and  ready  for  bed.  Boys  retire  more  easily  (usually 
around  eight  thirty)  and  fall  asleep  faster  than  girls.  They  like  to  be 
tucked  in  by  their  mothers.  Girls  tend  to  lie  awake,  listening  to  the  radio 
or  thinking,  but  most  are  asleep  by  nine  thirty. 

Bathing  is  the  big  problem  at  ten.  "There  is  something  about  soap  and 
water  and  being  a  ten-year-old  that  does  not  mix,"  reports  the  new  Gesell 
book.  A  wise  parent  will  anticipate  any  possible  objections  at  this  point 
by  making  certain  the  bath  time  does  not  conflict  with  the  child's  TV  pro- 
grams or  any  other  special  activities.  The  book  suggests  that  some  parents 
might  well  consider  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  Saturday-night  bath  or 
a  twice-a-week  schedule.  Though  resisting  it,  a  ten-year-old  enjoys  his 
bath  once  in  it  and  may  even  play  in  the  tub  for  an  hour.  Many  girls 
prefer  a  shower,  where  they  can  shampoo  and  rinse  their  hair. 

Clothes  also  need  parental  checking.  If  let  alone,  boys  would  often 
wear  the  same  garments  for  days  on  end.  New  clothes  are  hated ;  old  ones 
are  loved.  A  ten-year-old  boy  may  refuse  to  go  to  church  because  he  has 
to  wear  a  white  shirt!  This  age  doesn't  wish  to  draw  attention  to  himself 
with  dress-up  clothes  or  loud  colors.  Quiet  blue  and  yellow  are  the  most 
popular  colors  of  both  sexes.  Girls  enjoy  shopping  with  their  mothers  far 
more  than  boys.  But  whether  or  not  a  youngster  goes  along,  the  mother 
should  consult  his  tastes. 

Ten's  room  is  usually  a  mess,  too.  "If  it  was  neat,  I  couldn't  tell  where 
anything  was,"  is  the  alibi.  They  never  seem  to  have  enough  room  for 
hoarding  all  their  boxes,  books,  post  cards,  stamps,  horseshoes,  coins, 
shells,  stones,  airplane  models,  toy  soldiers,  birds'  nests,  snakeskins,  or 
just  candy  and  gum  wrappers.  The  ten-year-old  may  leave  his  bed  unmade 
but  hang  his  pennant  at  a  precise  angle.  Many  boys  now  need  room  in  the 
basement  for  their  tool  benches  or  chemistry  sets. 

Ten  dabbles  at  such  household  tasks  as  mowing  the  lawn,  shoveling 
snow,  making  fires,  burning  papers  or  baby  sitting.  Allowances  vary 
from  15  cents  to  $1.25  a  week,  with  35  cents  par.  Parents  should  be  flexi- 
ble in  their  demands:  Ten  functions  best  working  with  a  friendly  adult. 

The  ten-year-old  has  a  stock  of  "corny"  jokes  (especially  April-fool 
ones)  which  aren't  funny  to  adults.  In  telling  a  joke,  he  may  tell  the 
punch  line  too  soon,  miss  the  point,  or  have  no  point  at  all.  Yet  this 
doesn't  stop  him  from  hopefully  asking:  "Get  it?" 

Neither  death  nor  God  absorbs  this  happy  age  of  equilibrium.  Most 
ten-vear-olds  believe  that  now  is  the  best  time  of  life  "because  you're  not 
loo  young  and  not  too  old."  Ten  is  a  joyful,  golden  age. 
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THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  ages  for  parents.  Mam 
puzzled  mothers  and  fathers  now  sigh,  "Where  has  our  wonderful  ten- 
year-old  gone?"  Some  husbands  and  wives  start  blaming  each  others 
families  for  the  unpleasant  traits  their  eleven-year-olds  begin  displa)  ing! 
But  once  you  learn  the  Gesell  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  ehild  growth, 
you  understand  that  a  stage  of  turmoil  often  follows  one  of  calm. 

The  typical  eleven-year-old  is  at  times  an  untamed  lion  who  tries  to  cut 
loose  from  the  established  home,  school  and  church  authorities.  He  argues 
about  everything.  His  vituperative  attitude  is  expressed  in  such  remarks 
as:  "Oh.  he  stinks!"  or  "She's  a  real  dope!"  At  his  worst,  Eleven  is  a 
rude,  rebellious,  irrepressible  bundle  of  misdirected  energy.  Yet  there  is 
a  potentially  good  side  to  his  abounding  energy.  He  can  often  behave 
divinely — away  from  home!  For  instance,  Gesell  interviewers  have  found 
him  co-operative  in  attitude  when  he  visits  the  institute,  though  even  there 
the  eleven-year-old  can  hardly  sit  still  during  his  interview.  "You  almost 
get  seasick  watching  him,"  report  researchers. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  call  turbulent  Eleven  "a  stubborn  mule"  or 
"snip."  The  child  at  this  age  is  jealous  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  no 
other  age  gets  along  so  badly  with  them.  But  Mother  is  now  the  butt  of 
the  child's  severest  criticism,  even  if  she  is  an  angel.  Eleven  will  often  be 
against  something  merely  because  Mother  is  for  it. 

In  the  home,  this  age  level  tries  to  alibi  himself  out  of  household  chores. 
If  Eleven  is  ashamed  of  something  he  has  done,  he  may  deny  it — but  tries 
to  protect  himself  by  crossing  his  fingers  as  he  lies.  Though  girls  still 
frown  on  swearing,  they  may  do  so  themselves  to  rebuke  parents  who 
swear.  Some  girls  swear  "because  it  sounds  real  grown-up."  But  boys 
swear  when  they  get  mad — or  hungry ! 

The  eleven-year-old  seems  to  be  endlessly  opening  and  closing  the  fam- 
ily refrigerator.  "Talking  and  eating"  is  the  way  one  mother  summed  up 
her  daughter's  hobbies.  A  lad  may  devour  five  bananas  before  dinner, 
though  a  girl  may  refuse  eggs  after  learning  that  a  baby  chick  grows  from 
the  yolk.  Parents  are  advised  to  respect  some  of  this  irrational  food  think- 
ing until  the  child  can  work  out  new  relationships.  Giving  an  eleven-year- 
old  dinner  early,  and  alone,  restores  peace  in  some  households. 

Though  nine  o'clock  may  now  be  the  child's  theoretical  bedtime,  nine 
thirty  is  usually  the  actual  one.  The  eleven-year-old  is  ready  to  fight  for 
his  bedtime  rights,  citing  evidence  about  when  "other  kids"  go  to  bed.  He 
can  be  allowed  certain  latitude  on  weekends  and  vacations  but  parents 
should  crack  down  at  other  times. 

Eleven  is  now  bored  with  many  of  the  TV  programs  he  once  devoured. 


He  often  turns  on  radio  (especially  sports  and  news  I  while  doing  hi* 
homework.  But  he  has  a  new  interest  in  phonograph  records,  especially  in 
jazz  and  popular  albums  from  the  latest  musical  comedies.  .In  books,  be 
more  avidl)  prefers  animal,  insect  and  nature  stories.  Year  Eleven  is  also 
beginning  to  thumb  through  popular  magazines.  Movies  are  now  at- 
tended more  frequently  (once  every  week  or  two  weeks  I  provided  there 
arc  good  pictures    -which  to  girls  means  those  without  murder  or  fighting. 

Bo\s  lo\c  to  scrap,  though.  They  get  into  fist  fights  over  the  most  ti  i\  ial 
things.  But  quarreling  is  only  half  the  pattern — making  truces  is  the 
other.  Girls  also  get  intensely  "mad"  at  each  other  but  in  due  course  patch 
up  the  feud,  especially  when  they  spend  the  night  at  each  other's  house. 

Though  boys  fight  and  cheat  more,  girls  are  more  apt  to  steal — -espe- 
cially merchandise  on  store  counters.  Sometimes  these  excitement  seekers 
go  in  groups  of  three  or  four  to  shoplift.  Getting  caught  usualU  cures  them 
of  stealing  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  new  Gesell  book  sounds  this  note 
of  warning :  "If  only  stores,  schools  and  parents  realized  the  prevalence  of 
shoplifting  at  eleven  or  twelve,  they  could  help  nip  it  in  the  bud  .  .  .  The 
parents  should  be  notified,  the  law  should  be  brought  in.  Children  should 
experience  the  fright  that  comes  when  one  is  close  to  the  edge  of  something 
far  more  terrible  and  yet  within  the  protection  of  those  who  love  them  and 
wish  to  help  them.  But  at  the  same  time  they  must  learn  the  necessity  of 
becoming  responsible  .  .  ." 

Teachers  know  a  great  deal  about  the  complex  eleven-year-old.  Though 
this  age  dislikes  a  dictatorial  teacher  who  yells,  it  does  want  a  tough,  chal- 
lenging one  who  won't  "treat  us  like  babies."  The  most  endearing  teacher 
is  one  who  cracks  jokes — like  "Horses  have  sense  because  they  don't  bet 
on  men ! "  This  throws  Eleven  into  stitches  of  laughter. 

Eleven  is  now  so  competitive  he  will  "work  his  head  off  to  beat  his  best 
friend."  A  favorite  method  of  competition  is  pitting  boys  against  girls  in 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  history  games. 

Eleven  understands  best  if  the  teachers  instruct  through  a  story.  Pupils 
who  scoff  "I  disagree  with  school"  shouldn't  be  taken  too  lightly  by  teach- 
ers or  principals.  "Eleven  should  be  heard  and  more  fully  understood." 
advises  the  new  book.  "It  is  only  then  that  a  school  can  answer  his  needs 
and  know  what  it  can  ask  of  him." 

Because  Eleven  fatigues  easily,  illness  keeps  him  out  of  school  more 
than  ever  before.  The  child's  temperature  ranges  from  hot  to  cold,  which 
explains  why  many  eleven-year-olds  keep  opening  and  shutting  windows. 

When  finally  let  loose  in  late  afternoon,  the  eleven-year-old  pupil  is  apt 
to  run  wild.    This  prompts  the  authors  to  ask  whether  half-day  school 
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attendance  might  not  be  considered  for  this  age,  with  an  optional  after- 
noon  program  restricted  to  extracurricular  activities:  "The  teacher,  work- 
ing at  such  a  high  pitch,  is  quite  as  fatigued  as  the  children,  and  would  also 
profit  greatly." 

By  now,  the  average  eleven-year-old  girl  has  reached  00  per  cenl  <>l  hei 
adult  size  and  is  very  conscious  of  her  physical  development.  Main  girls 
are  pleased  by  these  signs  of  growth  but  some  embarrassed!)  hunch  their 
shoulders  to  hide  the  evidence.  The  t\  pical  bo)  at  eleven  weighs  less  than 
half  of  what  he  will  at  twenty-one  and  shows  far  fewer  outward  signs  of 
puberty  than  a  girl  at  that  age.  Some  bo)  8  have  a  "fat,  blown-up"  look. 

The  sixth  grade  (when  these  youngsters  are  approaching  twelve  I  is  a 
good  stage  at  which  to  help  them  understand  sex  through  well-tried  films, 
the  Gesell  experts  believe.  "Boys  and  girls  are  still  able  to  watch  a  movie 
about  sex  together  and  discuss  it  afterward,"  they  say.  "It  is  wise  for  par- 
ents of  these  children  to  view  the  same  movie,  either  with  the  children  or 
separately,  so  that  they  will  know  the  source  of  the  child's  information." 

It  was  surprising  to  the  New  Haven  researchers  "how  many  Elevens 
believe  in  God  but  do  not  feel  that  He  influences  their  lives."  Many  young- 
sters would  like  church  more  if  it  didn't  last  so  long.  "They  want  the  re- 
ligious experience  that  they  often  feel  is  lacking  in  Sunday  school." 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  child  of  eleven,  now  at  the  foothills  of  adoles- 
cence, is  passing  through  a  stage  of  transitional  development — which  may 
help  explain  his  exasperating  antics. 

In  some  areas,  definite  improvements  are  noticeable.  The  eleven-year- 
old  doesn't  resist  bathing  as  much  as  he  did  a  year  earlier.  The  youngster 
now  carefully  hangs  up  a  best  dress  or  best  pants.  Though  girls  now  want 
a  closetful  of  beautiful  clothes,  boys  want  money — lots  of  it!  Allowances 
are  often  saved  to  buy  a  violin,  bicycle  or  a  present  for  a  loved  one.  People 
are  beginning  to  become  more  important  than  play.  Friendships  aren't  as 
casual  as  at  ten. 

Though  it  may  be  hard  to  believe,  Eleven  isn't  really  anti-family ;  he's 
just  starting  to  judge  grownups  critically  as  individuals.  The  child  is 
rebelling  against  the  complexity  of  his  own  inner  depths.  Grownups  will 
merely  stir  up  these  inner  depths  by  pointing  out  the  rebellion  too  much ; 
instead  they  should  work  out  ways  to  bridge  the  difficulties. 

Wise  parents  now  make  few  but  firm  demands.  Some  parents  get 
eleven-year-old  co-operation  by  making  deals:  "You  help  me  wash  the 
dishes  and  I'll  help  you  with  your  homework." 

It's  a  difficult  age,  but  there's  this  consolation  for  exasperated  parents: 
a  more  relaxed  phase  of  the  child's  development  lies  just  ahead. 


'/7e  eats  incessantly" 


'Eleven  loves  to  spite  Mother" 


'Girls  become  aware  of  themselves' 


"Boys  start  to  fight 
over  trivial  things' 


I  I 
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"warm,  bubbling,  uninhibited" 


years 


TWELVE  IS  A  HAPPY  AGE  for  both  children  and  parents.  The  young- 
ster is  now  generally  more  responsible  and  a  far  pleasanter  companion 
than  he  was  a  year  ago. 

If  one  word  describes  Twelve,  it  is  "enthusiasm."  Warm,  bubbling,  un- 
inhibited, the  child  good-naturedly  "loves"  everything.  A  girl's  favorite 
expressions  include:  "I  can't  wait  till  tomorrow!",  "Wonderful!",  "Oh. 
joy !"  An  exuberant  girl  may  sign  letters  to  her  mother:  "Love,  love,  love 
(multiplied  by  10,000)."  But  her  opposite  feelings  are  often  equally 
wholehearted.  She  may  love  tomato  j  uice,  but  hate  stewed  tomatoes. 

The  child's  wholesome  zeal  is  often  refreshing.  Interviewed  at  the  Ge- 
sell  Institute,  twelve-year-olds  frequently  exclaim :  "Quite  a  nice  place  you 
have  here ! ",  "Gee,  this  is  fun ! ",  "Is  it  interesting  workmg  with  children ? " 

Of  course,  this  enthusiasm  needs  channeling,  firmness  and  control.  The 
child  will  often  reach  a  saturation  point  and  then  collapse — only  to  build 
up  energy  again  for  new  enthusiasms.  When  parents  or  teachers  goad 
them,  it  often  delays  the  return  to  energetic  pursuits.  "We  tend  to  demand 
too  much  action,  especially  in  city  life,"  the  new  book  warns.  "We  need 
to  realize  that  an  individual's  control  of  relaxation  can  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  his  control  of  action." 

Now  a  confident,  more  self-reliant  personality,  Twelve  likes  to  take  the 
initiative.  He  will  now  often  arrange  a  picnic,  cook  a  meal,  organize  a 
school  project,  or  start  a  juvenile  newspaper.  Back  in  1860.  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl  wrote  candidate  Abraham  Lincoln  a  letter  persuading  him  to 


grow  a  beard. 


•  Boys'  enthusiasms  often  go  into  sports.  Not  as  competitive  as  at  eleven, 
they  are  starting  to  enj  oy  sport  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  some  stop  to 
chat  during  the  game  and  need  to  be  jostled  back  into  line. 

Girls  like  softball,  dodge  ball  and  volleyball.  Horseback  riding  also  is 
a  favorite  among  many.  Both  sexes  may  roller-skate  and  play  tennis.  Most 
Twelves  enjoy  swimming.  Their  extra  weight  makes  them  buoyant. 

Less  athletic  boys  spend  more  time  indoors  making  puppets  and  radios, 
or  model  cars,  planes  or  trains.  Girls,  now  learning  to  sew,  make  hooked 
rugs  and  knitted  scarves.  Both  sexes  enjoy  collecting  picture  post  cards, 
especially  of  other  count)  ies.  Many  also  draw,  paint  or  write.  Girls  usu- 
ally write  long,  creative  stories.  Boys  are  more  reportorial.  especially 
when  writing  letters  to  pen  pals  in  foreign  lands,  as  many  do. 

Yet  Twelve  also  enjovs  group  activity,  which  explains  why  summer 
camps  are  so  popular  willi  this  age  group.  Still,  some  boys  may  drop  out 
of  scout  troops  with  the  complaint:  "It's  because  they  don't  do  anything." 

Though  he  enjoys  his  favorite  TV  and  radio  programs,  Twelve  can  now 
take  them  or  leave  them.  This  age  often  listens  to  his  radio  in  bed,  not  so 
much  for  the  program  as  for  the  sociability. 

Before  going  to  a  movie,  Twelve  first  wants  to  know  who  is  in  it  and 
what  it's  all  about,  and  if  it's  well  done. 

Most  twelve-year-olds  read  one  to  two  books  weekly  and  now  use  the 
library  regularly.  Adventure  stories  and  narrative  poems — even  Homer's 
Iliad — are  enjoyed.  Girls  generally  scorn  science  fiction,  which  boys 
devour.  And  boys  scoff  at  romances  about  seventeen-year-olds  which 
girls  have  now  started  to  read.    Both  sexes  enjoy  light  adult  books  wilh 


family  themes— books  like  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  and  Life  with  Father. 

Allowances  are  now  generally  one  dollar  a  week,  even  though  many 
twelve-year-olds  have  given  them  up.  Some  children  are  handed  money 
as  they  need  it,  or  earn  it  themselves.  Boys  take  on  paper  routes  and  sell 
subscriptions  to  magazines.  Girls  start  baby-sitting  outside  the  home. 
Some  children  at  this  age  squander  their  money  recklessly. 

Though  Twelve  doesn't  volunteer  to  do  household  chores,  he  doesn't 
resist  them  as  at  eleven.  He  realizes  that  he  must  help  and  often  does  his 
best  work  when  Mother  is  busy  or  away.  Girls  dust,  cook  and  iron.  Boys 
clean  the  garage,  do  odd  carpentry  jobs  and  wash  the  car. 

Buying  clothes  isn't  the  problem  it  was  last  year.  They  are  still  pur- 
chased with  Mother,  though.  Twelve  likes  to  wear  what  playmates  do.  If 
scarves  are  stylish,  girls  will  want  them.  If  corduroy  pants  are  in  fashion, 
boys  will  demand  them.  Anxious  to  look  "sharp,"  boys  wear  bright  plaid 
shirts  and  colorful  neckties.  Yet  they  may  show  up  in  church  all  dandied 
up — and  wearing  sneakers ! 

But  care  of  clothes  is  still  a  problem.  Besides  clothes,  many  new  posses- 
sions clutter  up  a  twelve-year-old's  room.  They  may  include  pictures  of 
school  teams,  dogs,  horses  or  movie  stars,  clippings  and  ticket  stubs. 

Now  enjoying  his  room,  the  child  has  usually  given  up  his  eleven-year- 
old  battle  against  bedtime.  He  likes  his  slow  preparation  for  bed  as  he 
reads  or  finishes  his  homework.  Bedtime  is  now  9:30  to  10:00  P.M.,  and 
even  11:00  p.m.  on  special  occasions  or  weekends.  Though  fewer  night- 
mares occur,  many  dream  about  being  heroes. 

Bathing  improvement,  which  started  at  eleven,  continues  through 
twelve.  Yet  boys'  ears  still  need  to  be  checked  by  Mother.  And  many  girls 
who  have  set  their  hair  in  a  beautiful  coiffure  may,  strangely  enough,  still 
have  to  be  sent  from  the  table  for  having  unclean  hands. 

But  in  many  ways,  sprawling,  wavering  Twelve  is  surprisingly  mature. 
The  child  now  has  greater  self-control.  Instead  of  squabbling  or  becoming 
enraged  as  at  eleven,  he  will  usually  accept  just  disciplines  or  criticisms 
more  gracefully.  Twelve  can  be  remarkably  objective  and  understanding 
of  other  people's  problems.  If  he  must  step  on  others'  toes,  he  does  so  tact- 
fully. The  twelve-year-old  is  also  beginning  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
abstract  words  like  "justice,"  "law,"  "loyalty"  and  "life."  Perhaps  most 
grown-up  of  all,  the  youngster  can  now  laugh  at  himself. 

No  wonder  Twelve  gets  along  better  with  parents.  This  age  demands  less 
of  adults  than  Eleven  did.  Gir!s  wish  their  fathers  to  be  successful,  healths 
and  not  have  to  work  so  hard.  Instead  of  criticizing  a  father  for  being 
overweight  a  son  will  humorously  twit  him:  "What  a  physique!" 

Twelve  is  less  jealous  of  brothers  and  sisters.  An  older  one  (over  fif- 
teen )  is  often  idolized. 

This  age  loves  to  hang  around  the  kitchen  watching  Mother  cook.  Boys ' 
and  girls  are  both  skillful  in  cooking  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers  and  mak- 
ing fancy  double-  or  triple-decker  sandwiches.    Twelve's  ideal  meal  in- 
cludes mashed  potatoes  and  gravy.    Root  vegetables,  fish  and  creamed 


dishes  are  generally  refused- 


or  camouflaged  with  bread  or  washed  down 


with  milk. 

Many  girls  and  some  boys  who  eat  a  light  breakfast  arc  so  starved  In 
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Twelve  enjoys  group  activity' 


'Boys'  ears  still  need  to 
be  checked  by  Mother' 


'They  have  a  good  time  at  schooF' 


11:00  A.M.  that  they  would  welcome  a  snack  hreak  then.  "Educators 
might  be  amazed  by  the  change  in  atmosphere  and  rise  in  energy  in  a 
seventh  grade  when  Twelve's  hunger  pangs  are  quelled,"  says  the  book. 

The  twelve-year-old  can  have  a  wonderful  time  in  school  but  should  be 
allowed  to  move  around,  rise  to  sharpen  a  pencil',  get  books  or  paper.  This 
freedom  of  movement  reduces  note  passing. 

However,  the  child  needs  classroom  discipline.  Twelve  likes  firm,  well- 
informed  teachers.  If  a  teacher  is  too  "soft,"  pupils  may  take  advantage 
of  her.  Many  inexperienced  substitute  teachers  are  tormented  dreadfully 
— as,  for  example,  when  a  class  conspires  to  cough  in  unison. 

Pupils  will  ask  for  homework  when  it  isn't  assigned.  But  if  it  interferes 
with  their  social  lives,  Twelve  will  rebel,  and  may  hate  school.  Twelve's 
biggest  worry  is  over  exams,  report  cards  and  not  being  promoted. 

Girls  are  now  more  interested  in  boys  than  vice  versa.  Referring  to 
some  as  "okay"  or  "darn'  nice,"  girls  often  try  to  sit  near  them  in  class. 
Between  classes,  they  may  primp  or  comb  their  hair  before  a  mirror.  Be- 
fore long,  boys  are  hiding  girls'  pencil  cases  or  wallets.  Though  this  nor- 
mal boy-girl  interest  should  be  kept  within  bounds,  it  needn't  be 
considered  wicked  and  teachers  shouldn't  rush  off  to  report  it  to  parents 
or  the  principal,  advise  Gesell  authorities. 

At  parties,  both  sexes  enjoy  playing  kissing  games,  especially  with  the 
lights  out.  But  a  girl  often  leaves  a  party  unhappy  because  a  boy  didn't 
ask  her  to  dance  or  helped  spoil  everything  by  throwing  food  or  breaking 
glasses.    Parents  should  provide  the  necessary  control  at  parties. 

At  twelve,  a  girl  usually  takes  her  biggest  physical  step  toward  woman- 
hood— and  she  accepts  it  more  naturally  than  at  eleven. 

Boys  show  much  greater  differences  in  individual  physical  develop- 
ment. A  twelve-year-old  boy  usually  would  rather  get  sex  information 
from  a  friendly  counselor  than  from  his  parents.  Lacking  a  counselor  or 
an  understanding  parent,  a  boy  will  secure  his  information  (or  misinfor- 
mation) from  playmates  or  dictionaries — which  don't  help  him  much. 

Many  twelve-year-olds  now  have  a  deeper  religious  concern.  Belief  in 
God  is  more  important  to  this  age  than  attending  Sunday  school  or 
church.  Many  feel  there  is  strong  relationship  between  how  you  act  when 
alive  and  what  will  happen  to  you  after  you  are  dead.  Yet  a  minority  con- 
sider the  idea  of  heaven  "sort  of  silly."  Some  believe  that  prayer  helps 
"when  you're  in  a  mess" — like  at  report-card  time  or  in  finding  a  lost  ball. 

It's  an  adventurous,  enthusiastic  age — a  prelude  to  the  moodiness  of 
the  earliest  teens. 


In  the  next  issue:  Ages  13  to  16 

In  Part  II  of  Youth:  The  Years  from  10 
to  16,  Collier's  will  conclude  the  Gesell 
Institute  study  of  American  adolescence. 
The  long-awaited  report  is  being  published 
in  book  form  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  May  9 
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YOU  CAN 


Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  had 


left  his  native  North  Dakota,  to  become  a 


noted  foreign  correspondent  and  news 


commentator.    Now  he  was  going 


back  on  a  sentimental  journey 


By  ERIC  SEVAREID 
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Kiic  Sevareid,  chief  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  looks  back 

to  the  days  when  these  railroad  tracks  spelled  escape 
from  hardships  of  prairie  life  for  him.  "It  was  a 
trial  of  the  human  spirit  just  to  live  there.'-  he  recalls 


GO   HOME  AGAIN 


THE  Great  Northern's  Empire  Builder  train  was 
just  pulling  away  from  the  depot  in  Minot  this 
warm  Saturday  night  of  the  best  Indian-summer 
October  that  North  Dakota  has  known  in  many 
years.  The  old  folks  said  it  was  surely  the  best,  the 
hunters  up  from  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  were  not 
very  happy,  since  the  mallards  and  the  Canadas  fly 
high  and  flare  quickly  when  the  dawn  sky  upon  the 
prairie  is  blue  and  transparent. 

I  had  time  to  get  seated  in  the  club  car,  turn  to 
the  window  and  wave  quickly  as  they  all  lifted  their 
hands  in  the  pool  of  light  under  the  street  lamp  by 
the  parking  place:  Bill  Francis,  who  sold  the  Velva 
Journal  six  years  ago  to  take  it  easy;  "Aunt  Jessey," 
his  'new"  wife,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Beebe  in  the 
drayage  office  on  Main  Street;  Jim  Morley  and 
Hazel,  his  wife,  who  had  been  my  mother's  'hired 
girl"  in  those  days  so  long  ago;  John  Kramer,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Texaco  station  on  U.S.  52,  the  Minot- 
Velva  highway,  who  had  stayed  when  I  had  moved 
away,  and  had  grown  up  to  marry  Helen,  angel  of 
blue  and  silver,  who  had  somehow,  incomprehensi- 
bly, grown  up  too.  That  morning  we  had  been  lying 
in  the  weeds  near  a  slough,  John  and  I.  waiting  for 
the  ducks.   His  son,  Mike,  was  sitting  close  by.  fin- 


gering his  20  gauge,  whistling  a  song,  his  grave, 
little-boy's  face  framed  in  a  sheepskin  parka.  His 
face  was  Helen's  face  precisely  as  memory  had  al- 
ways insisted. 

I  had  been  watching  Mike  all  that  week  in  Velva. 
He  appeared  and  reappeared  on  his  dusty  bicycle; 
he  knew  all  the  same  short  cuts  on  foot;  he,  too,  re- 
joiced in  the  juice  of  the  cactus  berries  on  the  way 
home  from  the  afternoon  hills;  he,  too,  haunted 
the  town  library — "a  book  a  day  this  summer — 
most  of  them  kids,  they  don't  read!"  A  fleeting 
sensation  had  come  over  me  that  this  boy  was  I, 
that  I  had  never  really  gone  away.  Mike  is  twelve. 
When  we  had  moved  away,  I  was  twelve.  That  was 
30  years  ago. 

(I  would  never  dare  advise  you,  Mike,  whether 
or  not  to  move  away  when  you  are  older.  I  under- 
stand too  little  of  the  bearing  of  place  and  time 
on  human  happiness  or  discontent,  and  now  that  I 
have  been  back  and  watched  and  listened  and 
talked  with  all  of  you,  my  certainties  number  less 
than  ever.) 

The  eastbound  Empire  Builder  pulled  away  and 
the  faces  under  the  street  lamp  vanished  at  once.  I 
knew  in  my  heart  I  would  never  see  them  again. 


1  asked  the  steward  for  a  drink.  My  ears  adjusted 
to  a  conversation  behind  me.  This  is  what  I  heard: 

"Why,  I'm  on  my  way  to  my  old  home  town  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  Haven't  seen  the  place  in 
forty-eight  years.  I  wanta  see  the  old  place  and  I 
wanta  see  what  Agnes  looks  like  now." 

It  was  a  heavy,  businessman  type  in  a  gaudy 
sport  shirt,  embellished  with  one  of  those  bright 
cords,  instead  of  a  necktie,  fastened  in  front  with 
a  gadget  clasp.  He  was  talking  to  a  middle-aged 
couple  he  had  obviously  just  met  that  moment 
at  the  bar. 

He  went  on,  "My  wife  wouldn't  come  along.  She 
said  she  didn't  know  what  had  got  in  me.  She  said 
she  wasn't  going  to  go  and  try  to  beat  on  a  dead 
horse." 

The  woman  by  the  bar  said,  "Well,  I  imagine 
you'll  find  it  pretty  changed." 

The  man  said,  "Yeah,  I  guess  so,  I  guess  I  will." 

I  had  an  impulse  to  say  something  to  him, 
thought  better  of  it  and  went  back  to  my  duplex 
roomette.  The  Great  Northern  roadbed  is  smooth, 
over  those  prairies,  but  sleep  did  not  come  until  I 
got  up  and  swallowed  a  sedative.  Then  I  blanked 
out  and  awakened  Sunday  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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How  is  a  top  television  comedy  show  put  together?  It's  a  tough 
grind,  but  with  a  great  comedian  it's  also  a  big  frolic.  Here's  a 
day-to-day  account  of  a  typical  week  in  the  lives  of  the  larcenous 
but  lovable  Sergeant  Ernest  Bilko  and  his  zany  bunch.    Hi-yar-up! 


By   MICHAEL   DRURY 


For  one  show.  Sergeant  Bilko  and  a  group  of  recruits 
ride  a  painter's  scaffold  to  a  rooftop — looking  for 
a  bookie.  This  is  how  the  scene  looked  to  audience 

PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  MARVIN   KONER 


MONDAY  ...  At  10:00  a.m.  an  alarm  clock  rang 
in  the  tower  suite  of  a  Park  Avenue  hotel  and  a 
bald-headed  man  named  Phil  Silvers  rolled  over  in 
a  double  bed  and  shut  it  off.  He  picked  up  the 
phone  and  called  room  service,  then  reached  for 
his  spectacles.  While  he  waited  for  breakfast  he  got 
out  of  bed,  put  a  robe  over  his  brown-and-white 
cotton  pajamas,  and  padded  around  in  his  bare 
feet.  He  flipped  on  a  small  radio  to  listen  to  the 
news  and  thought  about  telephoning  his  friend  song 
writer  Sammy  Cahn  in  Los  Angeles,  but  abandoned 
the  notion  because  it  was  7:00  a.m.  in  California. 

A  waiter  in  a  white  coat  wheeled  in  a  breakfast 
of  orange  juice,  a  hot  Danish  pastry  and  coffee. 
Silvers  sat  down  to  eat  it  in  his  living  room,  with  a 
clear  view  down  the  middle  lane  of  the  Queens- 
borough  Bridge  out  one  window  and  the  plumb- 
line  strip  of  Park  Avenue  out  the  other. 

There  was  nobody  to  talk  to;  Silvers  lives  alone. 

He  showered,  shaved,  dressed,  examined  his 
mail,  made  a  dozen  phone  calls — he  likes  phones 
and  has  three  of  them  in  his  two-room  suite.  Then 
he  went  off  to  lunch  at  Lindy's  Restaurant  on 
Broadway  with  a  Canadian  newspaperman  who 
wanted  an  interview.  Promptly  at  three  minutes  to 
two  Silvers  left  the  restaurant  and  walked  50  feet 
north  to  a  rehearsal  studio. 

At  that  studio  and  elsewhere  during  the  next  five 
days,  Silvers  would,  by  a  dizzy  and  difficult  process 
even  he  doesn't  entirely  understand,  transform  him- 
self into  a  character  known  to  27,000,000  television 
viewers  as  Sergeant  Ernest  Bilko,  a  U.S.  Army  top 
kick  with  a  taste  for  larceny  and  an  irrepressible 
love  for  his  fellow  man. 

"I'm  kind  of  a  louse,"  Silvers  once  said,  explain- 
ing Sergeant  Bilko,  "but  I'm  a  lovable  louse.  This 
I  like  to  be." 

The  rehearsal  hall  was  a  big  bare  box,  smelling 
faintly  like  a  locker  room,  with  walls  the  color  of 
cold  coffee  and  sprinkler  pipes  running  overhead. 
The  furniture  was  scanty;  marked  out  on  the  floor 
in  red,  white  and  blue  masking  tape  were  general 
outlines  of  the  sets  for  that  week's  show. 

"Hi,"  Silvers  said  to  a  little  knot  of  actors  just  in- 
side the  door.  He  started  to  hang  up  his  coat  and 
stopped.  "We  gotta  cut  down  the  cast  on  this 
show,"  he  said  in  his  sheet-metal  voice;  "there's  not 
enough  hangers." 


"Hello,  Phil,"  said  Nat  Hiken,  the  producer. 

Silvers  took  the  script  Hiken  handed  him, 
walked  around  in  a  big  semicircle  and  got  a  drink 
of  water  at  a  cooler  in  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Then  he  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  the  cast  and 
the  production  crew  to  read  the  script  aloud  and 
block  out  camera  moves.  The  script  was  complete 
and  the  cast  had  a  good  time  reading  it,  but  it  was 
not  yet  the  one  that  would  be  filmed  the  following 
Friday.  That  show  existed  in  thin  air  somewhere 
between  Hiken  and  Silvers. 

The  basic  written  version  was  only  a  groundwork 
from  which  they  would  take  off  like  jazz  musicians, 
cutting,  shifting,  embellishing,  buffing,  finding 
laughs  in  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  drawn-out  word  as  plain- 
tive as  a  blue  horn. 

Silvers  and  Hiken  are  two  of  the  smoothest 
craftsmen  in  their  peculiar  line  of  work — and 
comedy  is  work,  hard,  exacting,  repetitive,  at  times 
almost  drudgery.  Between  this  first  reading  and 
show  time  on  Friday,  the  cast  would  go  over  the 
script  roughly  25  times.  The  astonishing  thing  is 
that  they  can  bring  so  much  laughter  to  it  when 
they  finally  go  before  the  cameras.  But  it's  exciting, 
too,  and  because  Silvers  is  a  master  comic  there  is 
magic  and  hilarity  along  with  the  hard  work. 

As  their  first  reading  began,  Hiken  roughed  out 
the  action  so  that  the  actors  would  know  what  was 
going  on.  An  outsider  listening  to  their  quiet, 
orderly  voices  would  never  know  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  Bilko's  madcap  adventures,  al- 
though often  a  line  paid  off  in  laughter  from  the 
cast.  When  it  did,  Silvers  would  chirp,  "Funnee. 
Funnee." 

Reading  from  the  script,  Paul  Ford,  who  plays 
Colonel  Hall,  said,  "Let's  face  it,  Bilko,  at  your 
age  a  20-mile  hike  may  be  too  much." 

"Now,"  Hiken  explained  to  Silvers,  "in  the  next 
scene  you're  in  the  colonel's  outer  office  and  Joan 
is  there."  Joan  is  WAC  Sergeant  Hogan,  the  colo- 
nel's secretary — in  real  life,  Elizabeth  Fraser. 

"The  colonel  thinks  I'm  too  old  for  the  Army," 
Silvers  (alias  Bilko)  read.  "I'll  show  him  who's 
old.  I'll  go  to  the  gym,  get  some  exercise,  play  ball. 
That's  what  I  need." 

"You  go  out,"  Hiken  explained,  "with  a  kind  of 
a  skip." 

Silvers  didn't  skip — yet.  But  a  few  minutes  later 
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Gelling  <i   haircut.    Silvers   hasn't   any 
favorite  barber     just  an)  one  who's  neai 


Before  filming,  the  cast  goes  over  each  script  up  to  25  times 


The  actor's  best  girl  is  the  television  actress  Evelyn 
Patrick,  shown  here  meeting  him  in  a  small  restaurant 


Automat  is  a  frequent  coffee  stop  for  Silvers — though 
not  as  frequent  as  before  he  was  easily  recognizable 

the)  reached  the  end  of  the  script,  and  Hiken  said: 
"Basically,  that's  it.   Let's  get  it  on  its  feet." 

I  hey  stood  up,  arranged  themselves  on  the 
sketchy  sets  and  began  to  read  again,  walking  it 
out.  acting  a  little,  grown  men  playing  at  a  chil- 
dren's game  of  make-helievc.  gradually  transform- 
ing it  into  consequence.  In  a  free  moment  Silvers, 
vcrv  dead-pan.  tried  to  teach  Maurice  Gosfield 
(alias  Private  Dobermanl  to  do  a  shuffle-off-to- 
Buffalo  dance  step.  Gosfield.  a  purehearted  fall 
guj  for  both  Bilko  and  Silvers,  is  so  pudgy  he  can- 
not sec  his  feet  when  he  stands  up  straight,  and  the 
dance  wasn't  going  well.  Three  others  got  into  the 
act;  they  looked  like  a  chorus  line  of  Seabees  in  a 
(il  jungle  show. 

Hiken,  frowning  at  Silvers,  admonished.  "Hey. 
don't  monkey  around  with  talent." 

Silvers  chuckled. 

In  one  corner  Walter  Carrier  i  Private  Dilling- 
ham) and  P.  la\  Sulne\  i  Private  Palmer)  bent 
their  heads  over  a  floating  chess  game  that  had  been 
going  on  for  weeks.  Cartier  is  a  middleweight 
fighter  with  more  than  60  bouls  to  his  credit  and 
his  presence  in  the  cast  illustrates  Hikcn's  tendency 


to  hue  unexpected  people.  <  It  was  Hiken  who  was 
responsible  for  casting  middleweight  Rockj  Grazi 

ano  as  Martha  Rave's  boy  friend,  and  the  Silvers 
show  includes  former  lightweight  Maxie  Shapiro 
as  well  as  Jack  Healy,  Graziano's  light  manager.) 
Hiken  and  Silvers  have  been  known  to  hung  people 
in  off  the  streets  for  a  bit  ol  special  casting.  Ton) 
Corrado.  a  manufacturer  of  steel  cable,  is  also  .1 
regular  member  of  Bilko's  platoon  whenever  he  can 
get  away  from  his  company's  board  of  directors. 

During  a  break  in  the  rehearsal.  Silvers  walked 
around  muttering  to  himself.  "Imperceptibly,  im- 
perceptibly." a  word  assigned  to  him  that  he  found 
troublesome. 

Hiken  looked  at  him.  'I  think  I'll  cut  that  line. 
D'you  mind?" 

'It'll  be  a  blessing,"  Silvers  said  happily.  Like 
many  people  in  show  business.  Silvers  neglected  to 
finish  school,  and  language  sometimes  gives  him 
trouble.  He  talks  a  kind  of  wacky  and  refreshing 
English,  uninhibited  by  formalities.  He  once  told 
a  friend  he  was  "indicktcd"  to  beautiful  women  and 
he  is  fond  of  referring  to  evil  as  "insiduous."  One 
of  his  favorite  expressions  is  "Relax  to  it,"  a  loony 
but  wise  piece  of  advice  he  never  follows  himself. 

Watching  the  actors  as  they  walked  out  the 
scenes.  Hiken  said  suddenly,  "Phil,  right  here  do 
your — you  know — the  marching  thing.  It'll  look 
more  real." 

"Don't  get  Army  on  me,,  huh,  Nat?"  Silvers 
pleaded.  "We  been  gettin'  along  good  without  au- 
thenticity." 

Hiken  grinned.   "Well,  you  do  it  good." 

Pleased,  Silvers  snarled,  "Huh-bout — face! 
Hi-yar-up!"  and  the  platoon  began  to  march 
smartly. 

At  five  o'clock  the  session  broke  up  and  Silvers 
sat  down  with  Hiken  and  a  photo  directory  of  ac- 
tors to  consider  additions  to  the  cast  for  a  show 
two  weeks  away. 

"Let's  see,"  Silvers  began,  "this  guy's  great." 

"Can  he  act,  though?"  Hiken  asked. 

"Anything.  Write  this  down."  Silvers  said  to 
Hikcn's  secretary  who  waited  nearby. 

"Hey,  you  know  this  fellow?" 

"Is  that  a  face?  Write  this  down." 

"1  need  some  Uriah  Heep  sort  of  guys."  said 
Hiken. 

Here's  one — he's  funny.  Write  this  down." 

The  phone  rang.  Silvers  answered  it.  "We're 
alone  here,  cousin.  Everybody's  gone.  Silvers  left 
the  building.   You're  welcome." 

TUESDAY  ...  At  three  minutes  to  two.  Silvers 
walked  into  the  rehearsal  hall. 

"Hi.  Phil."  Hiken  said. 

"Don't  grouse  at  me.    I  had  three  hours'  sleep." 

Hiken  silently  handed  him  a  revised  script  and 
Silvers  thumbed  through  it  gloomily.  "Whoooo. 
All  those  words."  He  walked  across  the  room  and 
encountered  Herhie  Faye,  who  plays  Private  Fen- 
der on  the  show  and  whom  he  has  known  since  his 
vaudeville  and  burlesque  days  20  years  ago. 

"Hiya.  Murphy."  Faye  said. 

Silvers  immediately  executed  a  ISO-degiee  turn. 
saving.  "I'll  go  get  him."  Then  he  turned  back  and 
sat  down.  He  and  Faye  chuckled  nostalgically.  It 
was  ■  hat  is  known  as  a  "crossover.''  a  burlesque 
slum  in  which  players  rush  in  from  opposite  sides 
ol  the  Stage,  deliver  a  fast,  nonsensical  gag  and 
go  off. 

Mickey  Freeman  (Private  Zimmerman)  said  to 


Mian  Melvin.  who  plays  Corporal  Henshaw,  one 
Ol  Bilko's  two  side-kicks.  "I'm  planning  a  IV  pro- 
gram lor  you  all  your  own.  Very  big.  It  takes  place 
in  Kansas.  In  a  wheatfield.  And  the  wheat  is  nine 
teet  high."  He  paused  dramatically.  "The  first  foui 
programs  they  can't  find  you." 

Melvin  snapped  his  teeth  at  him.  "Yeah?  I  eat 
my  way  out?" 

"All  right,"  Hiken  said,  "let's  take  it  from  the 
top." 

"El  toppo."  Silvers  agreed. 
Stand  by.   Time.   In  you  come." 

"We're  in,"  Silvers  said. 

"Take  it  again,  will  you?  I  want  to  get  this  line 
in.  It's  a  funny  one  for  you,  you  know?  Maybe  we 
need  a  short—  Can  you  give  me  some  kind  of  a 
joke  here?  Just  a  little — " 

Silvers  pondered  a  split  second  and  came  up 
with  a  story  about  a  baseball  game  where  the  bases 
were  loaded  and  there  were  three  singles  in  a  row 
hut  not  a  man  scored.  Reason:  it  was  a  girls'  base- 
ball game.  He  delivered  two  more  in  rapid  succes- 
sion before  Hiken  could  stop  him.  They  settled  for 
the  baseball  joke. 

The  phone  rang.  The  call  was  for  Silvers.  Ashe 
left  the  platoon  on  the  set  to  answer  it,  somebody 
called,  it's  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Phil.  They 
need  more  dough." 

Silvers  paced  around  at  the  end  of  the  phone 
cord  for  two  minutes  and  then  said  restlessh. 
"Honey.  I  got  to  get  back  to  work.  I  got  50  parolees 
waiting  for  me." 

They  went  to  work  on  the  scene  where  the  colo- 
nel told  Sergeant  Bilko  he  might  be  too  old  to  go 
on  a  long  hike. 

"I'll  show  him  who's  old."  Silvers  said,  bending 
over  Elizabeth  Fraser's  desk.  "I'll  go  to  the  gym. 
get  exercise — " 

"Phil,"  Hiken  cut  in.  walking  around,  "right 
here — you  say — uh- — I'll  go  on  that  20-mile  hike. 
That's  just  what  I  need.'  " 

"Okay."  Silvers  said.  He  put  out  a  hand  and 
somebody  put  a  pencil  in  it  and  he  marked  the 
extra  line  in  his  script. 

"Then  do  the  skip-and-jump  thing,"  Hiken  re- 
minded. 

After  a  while  Hiken  called  one  of  his  rare  five- 
minute  breaks  and  after  sitting  quietly  on  a  chair 
for  a  few  minutes.  Silvers  suddenly  grabbed  the 
nearest  actor  and  yelled,  "Charades!"  Then  he 
held  two  fingers  in  the  air. 

"Two  words!"  the  actor  said. 

Silvers  nodded,  waving  his  arms  wildly. 

"You're  acting  it  out!" 

He  nodded  again.  He  held  his  two  palms  in  front 
ol  his  lace  and  scanned  them  from  side  to  side. 

"Reading — " 

He  scowled  and  kept  scanning. 

"Uh— book!" 

Silvers  beamed.  Then  he  grabbed  a  green  plastic 
bowl  and  a  spoon — props  for  the  show — and  held 
them  above  his  head,  banging  them  together. 

"Dickens!"  the  actor  cried,  snapping  his  fingers. 
"Oliver  Twist!" 

"Ri-i-i-ght."  Silvers  purred,  relaxing. 

About  six  o'clock.  Hiken  told  everybody  to  go 
home.  Silvers  walked  to  his  hotel  alone  through 
the  spring  twilight,  a  distance  ot  about  a  mile,  lies 
a  demon  walker.  As  he  crossed  an  intersection,  a 
taxi  made  a  left  turn  behind  him.  and  the  driver 
said.  "Hiya,  Sarge."  almost  in  his  ear. 

I  he  comedian  turned,  touched,  his  grav    Horn- 
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Coming  from  a  midweek  rehearsal.  I  ofl 
to  right.  CBS  publicist  Sid  Garfield; 
comedian  Silvers;  Nat  Hiken,  who  writes, 
directs  and  produces  I'lnl  Silvers  Show 


The   star   takes   a  call   at   rehearsal.    He   likes   to   use 
telephones— there  are  three  of  them  in  his  apartment 


On  Friday  afternoon,  the  show  goes  before  the  cameras.    Here's   Sergeant   Bilko   with   his   two  closest 
henchmen,  Cpls.  Barbella  (portrayed  by  Harvey  Lembeck),  left,  and  Henshaw  (played  by  Allan  Mclvin) 


burg  in  neat  military  salute,  and  grinned.  ("There's 
one  of  two  things  you  can  do  about  fame,"  he  once 
remarked  astutely.  "Go  along  with  it  a  little  bit 
and  enjoy  it  a  little  bit,  or  resist  it  completely  and 
be  an  unhappy  man.") 

WEDNESDAY  .  .  .  Rehearsals  started  at  ten  in  the 
morning  as  they  do  each  Wednesday  for  the  con- 
venience of  actors  who  have  matinee  performances 
elsewhere,  like  Paul  Ford,  who  not  only  plays  Bil- 
ko's  sorely  tried  Colonel  Hall  but  for  two  and  a  half 
years  also  appeared  as  a  colonel  in  the  Broadway 
hit  The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon.  Silvers  ap- 
peared on  time;  his  pet  peeve  is  people  who  are  late 
for  anything. 

All  morning  he  and  the  others  went  over  the 
script,  acting  it  out,  polishing.  At  one  o'clock  Sil- 
vers went  off  with  a  CBS  publicity  man  to  make  a 
personal  appearance  in  a  department  store. 

In  the  store's  executive  offices.  Silvers  was  pre- 
sented to  a  well-combed  young  pianist  who  was  to 
accompany  him.  "All  that  hair,"  Silvers  murmured. 
"How  unsanitary.  You  know  the  introduction  to 
Cavalleria  Rusticana?" 

The  man  said  no. 

"Well,  we  open  with  that.  You'll  be  able  to  do 
it;  it's  not  hard.  I'll  hum  it  for  you.  Then  we — do 
you  know  Stravinsky's  fire  dance?" 

"Yes."  said  the  musician. 

"Good.  We  do  that  next  and  then  we  do  that 
aria  from  Tosca  that  goes  . .  .  Do  you  know  Tosca?" 

The  flabbergasted  pianist  shook  his  head  and  Sil- 
vers burst  out  laughing.  It  was  all  a  joke. 

After  leaving  the  store.  Silvers  and  the  CBS  man 
stopped  at  Lindy's  for  lunch.    While  Silvers  stood 


at  the  curb  waiting  for  his  companion  to  pay  the 
cab  fare,  he  heard  the  driver  say,  "Is  that  Sergeant 
Bilko?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell  him  to  marry  that  blonde  already." 

"She's  supposed  to  catch  me,"  Silvers  called. 
"I'm  walking  real  slow."  "That  blonde"  is,  of 
course.  WAC  Sergeant  Hogan — Elizabeth  Fraser 
— the  feminine  interest  in  Bilko's  life. 

There's  a  feminine  interest  in  Silvers'  own  life, 
but  it's  not  so  predictable.  His  best  girl  right  now 
is  Evelyn  Patrick,  a  television  actress  whom  he  met 
at  a  party,  but  his  friends  say  he's  always  in  love 
with  at  least  one  girl.  From  1945  to  1950  he  was 
married  to  Jo  Carroll  Dennison,  at  that  time  a  Hol- 
lywood starlet,  but  as  Silvers  says  now,  "We  weren't 
ready  for  marriage,  either  of  us.  We  didn't  even 
know  what  marriage  was."  Their  divorce  was  one 
oi  the  most  amicable  on  record;  Silvers  even  stayed 
for  a  time  with  his  ex-mother-in-law.  Friends  say 
Silvers  would  like  to  be  married  and  have  a  home 
life  but  the  process  of  getting  there  scares  him.  He 
is  too  fond  of  people,  parties  and  bright  lights. 

At  Lindy's,  the  comedian  hailed  a  passing  waiter. 
"Waiter,  dear,"  he  said,  "Irish  stew  and  a  cream 
soda.   Quickly.    You  know  my  rating." 

"Ah-ah,"  cautioned  the  CBS  man.  "Don't  get 
cocky.  Somewhere  in  one  of  those  cafeterias  back 
there — "  he  gestured — "there's  a  little,  unknown 
comedian,  just  waiting  for  his  chance." 

It  was  an  old  joke  between  them.  "Lay  off  with 
that  little  guy,"  Silvers  said.  "He's  making  me 
nervous."  Between  mouthfuls  of  Irish  stew,  he 
made  a  disjointed  speech  about  wishing  just  for  a 
little  while  to  get  away  from  the  public.   In  the  mid- 


Between  scenes,  the  star  watches  from  a  camp  chair 
as  others  rehearse — meanwhile  chewing  his  fingernails 


die  of  it  a  little  girl  about  ten  walked  up  and  asked 
for  his  autograph. 

Silvers  took  the  menu  she  handed  him  and  asked 
patiently,  "What's  your  name,  sugar.'" 

"Sally." 

Silvers    wrote    something    that    began     "Dear 
Sally  .  .  ." 

"You're  the  first  real  celebrity  I  ever  saw,"  the 
child  said,  plainly  impressed. 

Silvers  looked  at  her  in  a  kind  of  happy  pain  and 
gave  her  a  straight,  honest  smile.    She  went  away. 
I  he  comedian  looked  at  the  CBS  man  and 
his  hands.  "Forget  what  I  said." 

Back  in  the  rehearsal  room,  the  noise  of  some 
rock-and-roll  musicians  seeped  through  the  walls 
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One  secret  of  Phil's  success:  superb  timing 


COS    PHOTO 


from  a  quintet  warming  up  for  a  recording  session 
down  the  hall.  "Musicians  have  bad  habits,"  Silvers 
said,  eying  the  light  fixtures.  "They  wear  brown 
shoes  with  tuxedos. 

Hiken  began  to  bear  down,  taking  the  cast 
through  the  show,  very  businesslike,  twice  more 
that  day.  Finally  he  dismissed  them  and  Silvers 
went  out,  whistling  "Bill  Bailey,  won't  you  please 
come  home  .  .  ." 

THURSDAY  ...  At  9:00  a.m.,  Bilko's  platoon 
mustered  at  the  television  studio  on  Sixty-seventh 
Street  off  Third  Avenue.  For  the  first  time  the  show 
was  to  rehearse  on  real  sets  in  front  of  real  cameras. 
The  studio  is  a  vast,  drafty,  air-conditioned  sound 
stage  with  a  40-foot  ceiling  hung  with  ropes  and 
pulleys  and  batteries  of  lights.  There  are  bleachers 
across  one  end  where  the  audience  sits  the  next  day, 
and  halfway  up  one  wall  is  a  split-level  control 
booth  occupied  by  cliff  dwellers:  the  sound  engi- 
neers, Dave  Roth,  associate  director  and,  during 
the  actual  show,  camera  director  Al  DeCaprio  and 
Hiken. 

The  cast  arrived  promptly,  spilling  from  a  self- 
service  elevator  that  gives  Silvers  the  bends,  he  in- 
sists. The  star  wore  a  scarlet  shirt,  black  suede 
shoes,  red  socks,  charcoal  slacks  and  a  soft  gray 
velours  hat.  Whenever  he  was  not  in  a  scene  he  sat 
down  behind  the  cameras  in  a  camp  chair  marked 
with  Bilko's  name,  and  chewed  his  fingernails. 

Sometimes  Silvers  talked  with  other  members 
of  the  cast. 

"I'm  a  young  sixty-two,  am  I  not?"  inquired 
Mickey  Freeman,  who  plays  Zimmerman  and  is 
actually  a  young  thirty-five  or  thereabouts. 

"Nah,  you  couldn't  even  get  insurance." 

"I'm  insured,"  Silvers  said  seriously,  "for  $780,- 
000." 

Everyone  listened  respectfully. 

"It's  a  very  unique  policy,"   Silvers  went   on, 


knowing  perfectly  well  he  had  them.  "I  have  to 
get  hit  by  an  iceberg."  His  listeners  let  out  a  breath. 
"Of  course,  if  it's  a  submerged  iceberg,  it's  double 
indemnity." 

Hiken  walked  over  and  asked  Silvers  if  he  could 
roller-skate,  thinking  ahead  to  a  show  for  the 
future. 

"Why  are  we  getting  so  physical  all  of  a  sudden?" 
Silvers  asked. 

Hiken  smiled.  "Well,  you  don't  want  dialogue. 
What  do  you  want?" 

"Pantomime.    I  guess  I  can  roller-skate." 

"Okay,"  Hiken  said  and  raised  his  voice.  "One 
thirty!" 

"Lunge!"  yelled  a  stagehand. 

"Lunge!"  echoed  a  cameraman.  The  technicians 
streaked  out  to  lunch. 

The  actors  departed  for  a  nearby  fishhouse  on 
Third  Avenue.  Silvers  and  Hiken  ate  at  a  table  by 
themselves.  "I  don't  know  why  I'm  so  happy," 
Silvers  said.  "This  show's  a  wreck.  1  had  three 
hours'  sleep  last  night,  and  a  week  from  Wednes- 
day— that  benefit." 

During  lunch  they  discussed  the  benefit.  When 
Silvers  was  finished  eating  he  went  off  for  a  walk  by 
himself.  He  got  as  far  as  the  door  and  came  back 
without  a  word  to  stuff  his  pockets  full  of  bread  and 
oyster  crackers  for  the  pigeons.  Later  he  reported 
to  the  cast  that  pigeons  dislike  salt;  they  ate  the 
bread  much  faster  than  the  crackers. 

"But,  Phil,"  somebody  said,  "there's  no  salt  on 
oyster  crackers." 

Silvers  looked  pained,  dropped  into  his  Bilko 
chair  and  began  biting  his  nails. 

After  a  while,  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
him  he  began  to  sing  Come  Back  to  Sorrento  in 
Italian:  "Guarda  il  mare  com'  e  bello — " 

"You  don't  know  what  it  means,  though,"  an 
Italian  actor  said. 

"Sure    I   do.     'Como' — that's    Perry   Como,    a 
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Bilko  gives  a  big  smile  to  his  love  interest  in  The  Phil  Silvers  Show,  and  gets  one  back  just  as  big  and  just  as 
enigmatic.  She's  WAC  Sergeant  Hogan,  the  commanding  officer's  secretary — in  real  life,  actress  Elizabeth  Fraser 
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show  and  its  staff  took  six  of  these  prizes 


singer.  'Bello' — he  should  lose  some  weight."  He 
stopped,  stuck. 

Finally  the  day  ended  and  people  were  bidding 
one  another  good  night.  Silvers  sat  on  his  camp 
chair.   Having  gone  Latin,  he  went  all  out. 

"Arrivederci,"  he  said  solemnly. 

FRIDAY  ...  It  rained  hard  until  midafternoon,  and 
inside  the  windowless  studio,  where  the  show  was 
actually  to  be  filmed  that  day,  people  kept  asking 
one  another  for  bulletins  from  the  outside. 

The  cast  and  crew  sloshed  out  to  an  early  lunch, 
and  when  they  came  back  for  dress  rehearsal  a 
damp  handful  of  people  were  beginning  to  line  up 
behind  a  wine-red  velvet  rope  in  the  lobby,  smelling 
of  wet  clothing. 

The  dress  rehearsal  ran  smoothly.  Silvers  had 
one  scene  where  he  had  to  come  down  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  barracks.  Since  the 
set  in  reality  had  no  upper  floor,  he  could  look  over 
the  top  of  the  wall  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  cue. 
He  began  throwing  nails,  little  chips  of  wood  and 
whatever  else  he  could  find  down  on  the  heads  of 
his  platoon. 

"Who  has  the  best  timing  in  television?"  he 
asked,  and  like  a  well-trained  chorus  they  shouted, 
"Phil  Silvers!" 

Silvers  sprinkled  them  with  torn-up  paper  like 
confetti. 

"Who  makes  you  laugh  the  most?" 

"Phil  Silvers!" 

More  paper.  When  they  tired  of  that  game,  Sil- 
vers scared  them  half  to  death  by  dropping  a  four- 
foot  length  of  board  among  them  with  a  loud  crash. 

When  he  wasn't  on  camera  Silvers  sat  down  in 
his  camp  chair  and  nibbled  his  nails.  "Look  at 
Nat,"  he  confided  to  Ed  Montagne,  the  network 
supervisor.  "He  hasn't  got  any  problems  and  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself."  Hiken, 
who  had  been  wandering  around  aimlessly,  wan- 
dered in  Silvers'  direction  and  the  comedian  said, 
"Whatsa  matter,  baby?  You  forgot  your  tie?  You 
got  a  cold?   Whatsa  matter?" 

Hiken  sat  down  in  a  chair  next  to  him,  somehow 
giving  the  impression  that  he  didn't  intend  to  stay 
more  than  a  second,  and  sighed,  "I  got  three  hours' 
sleep  last  night." 

Thunderstruck,  Silvers  gave  him  a  long,  unclassi- 
fiable  look.  Then  he  smiled  beatifically  and  cried, 
"I  got  two!  What're  you  complaining  about?" 
Hiken  said  nothing,  just  sat  there  with  a  clipboard 
in  his  lap,  folding  a  piece  of  green  paper  into  tiny 
triangles. 

"I  remember  a  thing  from  burlesque,"  said  Sil- 
vers suddenly,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  short, 
risque  poem,  departing  on  the  last  line  with  a  crafts- 
man's timing  to  pick  up  his  cue  as  Sergeant  Bilko 
and  enter  the  scene. 

Silvers'  talent  for  creating  laughter  hangs  largely 
on  timing — knowing  when  to  talk  and  when  not  to. 
His  present  tie-up  with  CBS  traces  back,  in  part,  to 
his  brilliant  demonstration  of  this  knack  at  the 
Radio-TV  Correspondents  annual  shindig  for 
Washington  bigwigs  in  1954.  With  the  President, 
the  Vice-President,  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  the 
whole  Cabinet  .(except  for  John  Foster  Dulles,  who 
was  in  Europe)  watching  him,  Silvers  waited  al- 
most a  full  minute  to  start  his  routine,  while  tension 
grew.  Then,  surveying  the  crowd  of  dignitaries,  he 
said  mildly,  "My  goodness.  Who's  minding  the 
store?"  It  was  a  smash  beginning.  A  little  later, 
when  a  phone  rang  unexpectedly,  distracting  the 
audience  completely  from  Silvers,  the  comedian 
staged  a  sharp  recovery  by  instantly  walking  to  the 
wings,  picking  up  an  imaginary  phone  and  saying. 
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Delicious  8-juice  masterpiece 

Even  livelier  flavor  than  tomato  juice! 
Even  fewer  calories  than  fruit  juice! 


No  single  juice  tastes  so  good  as  this  master 
blend  by  Campbell.  And  isn't  it  wonderful 
that  its  refreshment  is  yours  with  so  few, 
few  calories? 

A  blend  of  8  delicious  vegetable  juices, 
V-8  offers  a  lively,  vibrant  flavor  no  single 
juice  can  match  .  .  .  and  a  health-giving 
collection  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 

Take  this  exciting  new  approach  to  juice 
enjoyment  soon.  Your  first  sip  will  be  a 
delightful  revelation.  And  from  then  on  its 
goodness  will  grow  on  you  with  every  glass. 
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•8's  magic  blend:  the  juices  of 
Campbell  Tomato,  celery, 
rots,  spinach,  lettuce,  beets, 
itercress  and  parsley. 

■8  is  a  trademark  owned  by  the  makers  of  Campbell  Soups 
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By  Nature  it's  wholesome 
...  by 


it's  delicious! 
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He  was  under  contract  16  months  before  going  on  the  air;  his  mother  thought  he  was  unemployed 


"Hello.  What?  Who?"  Then,  in  an  aside  to  the 
audience:  "Long-distance  from  some  fellow  named 
Dulles.  Says  he'll  talk  to  anyone."  The  President 
(and  everyone  else)  roared.  In  the  audience  was 
Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.,  CBS  vice-president,  laugh- 
ing with  all  the  rest — and  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, with  a  gleeful  grin  on  his  face,  was 
Sergeant  Ernest  Bilko,  waiting. 

NOW,  AS  PREPARATIONS  for  the  Friday  film- 
ing neared  the  final  stage,  Hiken  assembled  his  ac- 
tors for  10  minutes  to  give  them  cast  notes 
— last-minute  corrections  and  changes  in  their  per- 
formances. A  technician  with  a  spray  can  went 
around  dulling  the  finish  on  the  company's  dogtags 
so  they  wouldnt  send  blinding  highlights  into  the 
camera  lenses.  Stagehands  reassembled  sets  for  the 
opening  of  the  show,  the  actors  dispersed  to  their 
dressing  rooms,  and  the  rain-wet  audience  unloaded 
in  batches  from  the  elevators  and  found  seats  in  the 
bleachers. 

An  announcer  welcomed  them  and  briefed  them 
on  what  was  coming  and  then  said,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  star  of  our  show — Phil  Silvers!" 

Silvers  came  through  the  door  and  walked  to  the 
microphone.  He  thanked  the  people  for  coming  in 
all  the  rain,  pitched  a  few  packs  of  cigarettes  to  the 
servicemen  in  the  audience  and  pocketed  one  pack, 
saying,  "This  I  need  because  I  get  very  nervous." 

Then  he  introduced  Nat  Hiken,  much  to  the 
producer's  discomfort.  Hiken  usually  deploys  him- 
self to  the  top  level  of  the  control  booth — behind 
the  audience  and  as  near  the  ceiling  as  he  can  get 
— to  avoid  such  a  possibility.  Silvers  tossed  him  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  saying,  "Here's  your  salary." 
Hiken  caught  the  cigarettes  and  managed  to  melt 
silently  into  the  stagehands  around  him. 

With  the  aid  of  his  property  men,  Silvers  staged 
a  15-minute  frolic,  then  dismissed  them  and  said 
soberly,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  troubled 
times,  but  you  can  rest  easy.  Don't  worry.  This  is 
your  Army!"  Facing  the  door,  he  whipped  out  his 
"Hi-yar-up!"  and  they  came  in,  Bilko's  bunch,  a 
straggling,  shuffling,  gleeful  string  of  ragpickers, 
most  of  them  in  fatigues,  a  few  in  summer  uni- 
forms, marching  as  if  they  all  had  two  left  feet. 

Watching  them  with  delight  and  dismay,  Silvers 
shook  his  head  and  said  to  the  audience,  "It  doesn't 
seem  possible,  does  it?"  One  by  one,  he  introduced 
his  playfellows,  saying  something  affectionate  and 
crazy  about  each  of  them.  Midway  through  it  he 
broke  off,  saying,  "Yes,  Dave?" 

On  the  loud-speaker  came  associate  director 
Dave  Roth's  voice:  "Tell  Doberman  his  laundry 
came  back." 

Silvers  looked  down  the  line  till  his  eyes  fell  on 
Maurice  Gosfield's  rotund  shape.  "You  hear  that, 
Dobie?" 

"They  wouldn't  accept  it,"  the  loud-speaker 
added. 

At  last  they  settled  down  to  the  real  business  at 
hand.  DeCaprio's  voice  said  on  the  loud-speaker. 
"Stand  by." 

Roth  made  a  loop  in  the  air  back  of  his  head,  in- 
dicating to  the  recording  engineer  to  roll  his  tape. 

DeCaprio  said,  "Roll  'em,"  to  the  cameramen. 

The  recording  man  said,  "Rolling,"  meaning  his 
tape  was  under  way,  and  then  after  a  second,  added, 
"Speed,"  meaning  he  was  ready  to  record. 

On  the  floor  someone  called,  "Sticks!"  and  a 


technician  with  a  hinged  slate  marked  with  the 
name  and  important  identification  of  the  show 
said.  "The  Phil  Silvers  Show,  number  34,  scene  A, 
take  one,"  then  cracked  the  two  parts  of  the  slate 
together  and  ducked  out  of  camera  range. 

DeCaprio  said,  "Stand  by.  Action,"  and  The 
Phil  Silvers  Show  was  under  way. 

By  now  the  tentative  air  evident  earlier  in  the 
week  had  vanished;  as  the  cast  went  through  the 
action  the  show  seemed  polished  and  professional. 
Before  the  cameras  the  workings  of  the  cast  and 
crew  always  are  very  businesslike,  for  what  they 
accomplish  in  45  minutes  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  three  days'  shooting  in  Hollywood  and  they  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  fact. 

During  brief  intervals  when  the  cameras  were 
reloaded,  the  audio  men  played  music  on  the  loud- 
speakers, and  Silvers  and  Harvey  Lembeck  (Cor- 
poral Rocco  Barbella)  did  a  fast  and  funny  jitterbug 
routine  which  enchanted  the  audience.  When 
Silvers  was  not  on  camera  he  sat  down  in  the  first 
row  of  the  audience,  panting  a  little,  watching  the 
other  actors  intently,  "helping"  them  by  moving 
his  lips  constantly  with  their  lines. 

"Got  a  cigarette  for  your  old  Sarge?"  he  asked 
softly  of  a  production  assistant,  and  the  man  gave 
him  one  and  lighted  it. 

Then  Silvers  was  on  again.  When  the  scene 
came  up  where  Bilko  told  WAC  Sergeant  Hogan 
he  darned  well  would  go  on  the  20-mile  hike,  Silvers 
got  so  exuberant  with  his  skip-and-jump,  his  gar- 
rison cap  bumped  a  green-shaded  light  hanging  at 
the  end  of  a  cord.  Surprised,  he  turned  to  look  at 
it  and  quickly  ad-libbed,  "What's  that  doing  there?" 
Then  he  socked  it  with  his  fist  like  a  fighter  jabbing 
a  punching  bag,  and  skipped  out,  leaving  it  swing- 
ing. The  scene  had  developed  during  the  week  into 
something  a  great  deal  different  from  the  original 
conception — and  a  great  deal  better. 

While  Silvers  is  doing  the  show,  it's  difficult  to 
know  what  really  goes  on  in  his  head.  In  filming, 
there  is  none  of  the  tension,  the  do-or-die  drive, 
that's  found  in  a  live  television  broadcast.  No  ex- 
ternal wave  of  excitement  helps  carry  the  actors 
along;  they  have  to  create  it  all  themselves.  Some- 
times Silvers  lifts  the  show  to  a  pitch  by  himself 
and  the  cast  soars  around  him;  other  times  it  is 
the  other  way  around.  Somehow  and  in  some  way, 
without  fail,  they  dredge  up  the  spark  they  need. 

WHEN  IT  WAS  OVER,  the  audience  swarmed 
down  onto  the  floors  like  a  football  crowd  about  to 
tear  down  the  goal  posts  and  Silvers  and  company 
signed  endless  autograph  books. 

Finally  the  last  of  them  left  and  the  cast  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  close-ups  which  must  be 
spliced  in  later  and  reshooting  a  portion  of  one 
scene  where  a  sound  effect  had  failed  to  work.  No 
audience  sounds  were  needed. 

By  five  o'clock  they  were  finished.  In  his  dress- 
ing room — a  routine  cubicle  like  all  the  others  with 
a  hard  leather  couch  and  a  stall  shower— Silvers 
became  a  civilian  again  and  removed  the  pancake 
make-up.    Hiken  came  in. 

"It  went  good  today,"  Hiken  said.  "Are  you  sure 
you  can  roller-skate?" 

"Enough,"  Silvers  said.  "Say,  Nat,  do  me  a 
favor,  hunh?  Think  up  a  little  gimlet  for  that 
benefit  I'm  in  next  week?  I  need  some  kind  of  a 
finish  for  my  act." 


Hiken,  folding  a  candy-bar  wrapper  into  inch 
squares,  looked  a  little  troubled  and  then  said 
easily,  "Okay.  Sure.  You  going  to  the  movies 
Sunday  night?" 

"I  might,"  Silvers  said.   "I  don't  know." 

"Maybe  we'll  go  with  you.  Hunh?" 

"Fine." 

"I'll  talk  to  you." 

"All  right.  So  long,  Nat." 

"Good  night." 

He  went  out.  Silvers  could  hear  the  actors  bid- 
ding each  other  good-by  in  the  corridor.  Now  and 
then  someone  rapped  on  his  door  and  yelled,  "So 
long,  Phil,"  or,  "See  you  Monday." 

THE  STUDIO  WAS  QUIET  by  the  time  Silvers 
left.  The  skies  were  clearing  and  he  walked  to  Park 
Avenue,  then  turned  downtown  toward  the  hotel 
he  calls  home,  heading  for  dinner  and  a  theater 
date  with  his  best  girl;  a  tall,  faintly  round-shoul- 
dered man  in  good  clothes  who  might  be  a  banker 
or  a  company  president  to  the  casual  eye.  On 
Saturday  he  could  sleep  late — but  he  wouldn't. 
"You  get  in  a  routine,"  he  explains.  "You  keep  on 
waking  up."  Saturday  is  his  one  free  day  but  he 
doesn't  really  "relax  to  it."  He  would  walk  a  little 
in  Central  Park,  read  a  lot  (he  reads  about  three 
books  a  week,  mostly  best  sellers)  and  watch  the 
fights  or  basketball  game  on  television. 

At  night  he  was  invited  to  dinner  at  a  friend's 
house.  Actorlike,  he  was  planning  a  little  sketch 
to  do  with  his  friend's  children — he  adores  kids, 
not  so  much  for  their  cuteness  as  for  their  hoodlum 
candor;  he  knows  where  he  stands  with  them. 

Sunday  he  would  have  a  combination  breakfast- 
and-lunch  at  Lindy's — alone — then  drive  in  a 
rented  car  to  his  mother's  house  in  Brooklyn  where 
he  grew  up,  the  youngest  of  eight  children.  Silvers 
was  under  contract  to  CBS  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  his  program  actually  went  on  the  air  and 
all  that  time  he  kept  saying,  "Mom,  I  got  a  nice 
job  in  television."  Mrs.  Silver  (the  original  family 
name  did  not  have  the  final  "s")  watched  but  saw 
nothing.  One  Sunday  when  Silvers  was  visiting  her 
she  opened  a  drawer  where  she  kept  some  money 
tucked  between  the  sheets  and  handed  him  a  hun- 
dred-dollar bill.  "Here,"  she  said,  "you  should  eat 
while  you're  working  in  television."  Silvers  ac- 
cepted it;  there  was  no  way  he  could  explain  to  her 
that  a  company  would  pay  him  for  work  nobody 
could  see.  Today  his  personal  paycheck  is  said  to 
be  $250,000  a  year — plus  what  he  makes  from 
guest  appearances  and  cafe  dates. 

He  walked  in  front  of  a  cab  waiting  at  a  red 
light  and  the  driver  said  to  his  passenger,  "See 
that  fella?  He's  at  the  top  now  and  boy,  if  anybody 
ever  deserved  it,  it's  him.  Phil  Silvers.  I've  watched 
him  since  he  was  a  kid  in  the  Palace.  What  a  guy." 

Silvers  had  no  way  of  hearing  that,  of  course. 
He  walked  on  in  the  rain-washed  air,  wrapped  in 
his  own  dissonant  thoughts:  part  ruffian,  part  gen- 
tleman; part  man  about  town,  part  homebody;  part 
introvert,  part  laugh  maker. 

Not  an  easy  man  to  live  with,  not  even  for  Phil 
Silvers.  A  wonderful,  foolish,  shy,  ribald,  senti- 
mental, nervous,  lovable  man  with  a  fathomless 
longing  to  have  somebody  somewhere  take  him 
seriously.  Maybe  someday  he'll  find  out  that  a 
great  many  people  have,  all  along. 

Hi-yar-up!  the  end 
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Tareyton's  Quality  Tobacco 
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For  safety  in  emergencies-.-  Rayon  Hi-Test 

I  ire  UOrCI . . .  Nearly  all  fire  trucks  rely  on  rayon  tires  for 
hard,  highspeed  driving.. .proof  that  you  can  depend  on  rayon! 


Instant  get-away . . .  sudden  bursts  of  speed  .  .  .  tire-punishing  stops.  If  Rayon 
Hi-Test  Tires  are  safe  for  fire  trucks,  you  should  know  they're  safer  for  you. 
Now  20%  stronger  than  ever,  Rayon  is  the  only  cord  that  actually  gains  in 
strength  as  tire  heat  builds  up  at  high  speeds.  No  wonder  9  out  of  10  cars  ride 
on  Rayon.  For  premium  safety  at  no  premium  in  price,  insist  on  rayon  hi- 
test  Tires.  They're  standard  equipment  on  every  car  manufacturer's  new  '56 
models.  American  Rayon  Institute,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Rayon  Cord  from  only  one  tire  is 
strong  enough  to  lift  this  12,000-pound 
truck  .  .  .  safely!  Pound  per  pound,  Rayon 
Tire  Cord  is  as  strong  as  steel. 


Be  sure  you  ride  on  RAYON — world's  leading  tire  cord 


THE    KISS   AT 


By    IRWIN    SHAW 


An  unusual  and  captivating  story  by  the  author  of  Lucy  Crown  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Mull  got  great  satisfaction  from  her  marriage.  She  always 
knew  precisely  what  her  husband  was  up  to — and  it  didn't  matter 
in  the  slightest  that  she  was  wrong   practically  all  of  the  time 


Mrs.  Mull  stood  there  holding  their  little  daughter  by 
the  hand.  When  Mr.  Mull  went  rattling  past  her.  she 
screamed  at  him  like  a  forsaken  bride,  shaking  her  1st 


IUUSTRATED  BY  AlBERT  DORNE 


FREDERICK  MULL  was  a  huge  rollicking  man. 
with  a  russet  mustache,  but  when  they  took  the 
trolleys  oil  Third  Avenue  and  put  him  on  a  pension 
he  sickened  and  died — he  who  had  never  missed  a 
day  of  work  in  his  life  except  for  drunkenness  or 
wounds  incurred  in  the  kind  of  arguments  a  man 
from  time  to  time  could  not  avoid  in  the  company 
of  high-spirited  and  honorable  men.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  they  took  away  his  conductor  and 
made  him  make  his  own  change  in  the  front  of  the 
trolley,  with  all  the  traffic  of  New  York  charging 
and  howling  around  him,  but  when  they  put  the 
buses  on  and  told  him  he'd  have  to  learn  how  to 
'drive  if  he  wanted  to  stay  with  the  company,  he 
knew  and  the  company  knew  he  was  finished. 

All  this  shows  how  long  ago  it  all  was,  when 
there  was  snow  in  the  city  every  winter  and  the 
lakes  froze  over  and  all  the  comfortable  brown 
buildings  hadn't  been  torn  down  for  brick  and 
glass  office  slabs  and  it  didn't  take  all  day  to 
go  from  the  Bridge  to  Yorkville  by  surface  trans- 
portation. 

He  had  his  faults.  He  drank  whisky  when  he 
could  afford  it  and  beer  when  he  couldn't,  and  they 
carried  him  home  to  his  wife  one  night  with  a  con- 
cussion, which  lasted  two  days,  that  he  got  in  a  bar 
owned  by  a  man  named  Mulloy  near  Fortieth 
Street,  defending  the  hanging  of  Roger  Casement. 
His  father  had  fought  in  the  Union  Army,  under 
McClellan,  and  he  was  an  unswerving  patriot.  He 
was  part  everything,  he  said,  because  his  father's 
family  had  come  from  the  Midlands  and  his  mother 
was  one-eighth  Indian.  He  had  a  slow,  barreling 
baritone,  and  when  he  had  drunk  one  or  two  he 
would  sing  Flow  Gently.  Sweet  Afton  and  Good 
King  Wenceslaus  and  Oh!  Susannah.  But  most  of 
all  he  was  partial  to  John  Brown's  Body  Lies 
a-Mould'ring  in  the  Grave  and  Who  Is  Sylvia? 

According  to  his  wife,  he  also  had  a  weakness  for 
women. 

The  sole  basis  for  this  belief  came  from  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  summer  of  1921,  when 
they  were  at  a  hotel  at  Croton  Falls,  recovering 
from  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Mull 
looked  out  of  her  window  on  a  moonlit  night  and 
saw  her  husband  kissing  a  redheaded  woman  whose 
husband  was  not  due  to  arrive  until  Labor  Day. 
Mr.  Mull's  story  was  that  before  he  knew  what  she 
was  up  to,  the  redheaded  woman  pinned  him 
against  a  pillar  after  dinner,  while  he  was  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  threw  her  arms  around  him 
and  kissed  him,  missing  his  mouth,  in  her  anxiety, 
by  a  good  margin.  But  Mrs.  Mull  would  have  none 
of  that,  and  from  that  moment  until  the  day  he 
died,  Mr.  Mull  enjoyed  the  reputation  with  his  wife 
of  being  a  wild,  philandering  ladies'  man. 

It  was  her  contention  that  the  women  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York  rode  on  the  Third  Avenue  trolley 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  corrupting  her  husband. 
There  was  a  story,  it  is  true,  that  on  a  spring  day  in 
1919,  a  widow  in  a  veil  walked  forward  along  the 
aisle  and  slipped  her  address  on  an  embossed  card 
into  his  hand  while  she  was  waiting  for  the  car  to 
stop  at  Seventy-ninth  Street,  but  there  were  many 
stories  in  those  days  about  motormen  and  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  people  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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OLD  CROW  WAS  THERE 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1842.  Former 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  can  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  a  bit  of  Old  Crow  at 
Daniel  Webster's  dinner  tonight,  for 
Webster's  home  is  never  without  it. 

GEORGETOWN,  KENTUCKY, 
1857.  Vice  President  Breckinridge  is 
honored  at  a  barbecue.  Old  Crow  is 
present  on  this  and  similar  occasions 
when  noted  Kentuckians  gather. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.,  1876.  Author 
Bret  Harte  visits  Mark  Twain.  What 
finer  whiskey  to  celebrate  Harte's  com- 
pletion of  one  of  his  best  works  than 
Twain's  favorite.  Old  Crow. 


SAYINGS 

from  the  pen  of 
ROBERT  P.  LETCHER 

Gcrernor  of  Kentucky,  1840-1844 

Herewith  are  several  items  of  choice  ad- 
vice given  by  former  Governor  Letcher 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

uKeep  quiet — hold  your  tongue  and 
never  open  your  mouth  unless  it  is  to 
swallow  a  'leetle'  drop  of  the  Old 
Crow."         

"Don't  make  yourself  a . . .  fool  and 
deal  out  Old  Crow  to  fellows  who 
don't  know  the  difference  .  .  ." 

Jr.  .t.  ,t  .t  .t.  t 

"If  you  have  a  rebellion  in  your  ab- 
dominal regions  Old  Crow  will  put 
down  the  insurrection." 

*  «— . <*""" «>00O0v<=>«OO00«~^ta_5X 
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Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor; 
nothing  is  ever  to  be  attained  without  it. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
*  i  i  1  t  1  r  *■  e  *  **  i  *  t  i  i  i  m-  v 


~|      Snoopers,  Peepers,  Paul     |i 

.\j6  Pry's  and  Sam  Spy's  &\ 


GREETINGS, 
LONDON  STYLE 

(Jack  London,  that  is.) 

Jack  London,  world-traveler,  adventurer  and 
author  had  one  greeting  that  always  drew 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes — the  words,  "Old 
Crow  I"  Once,  he  called  on  neighbor  Martin 
Eden,  raised  a  bottle  and  shouted,  "Skaal  to 
the  Old  Crow— it's  best,  Martin!"  The  mugs 
were  filled  and  two  old  friends  were 
once  again  well  met. 


Enjoy  t he  whiskey 
of  famous  men 

>1J>GR€W 

now  in  a.  milder, 

lower-priced  86  Proof 

bottling! 


J\  whiskey  that  has  known 
nothing  but  ever-increasing 

popularity  for  over  a 

century  must  indeed  be 

gifted  with  greatness. 

Such  a  whiskey  is  Old  Crow 

— the  finest  Kentucky 
bourbon  ever  put  into 
glass.  Call  for  this  favorite 

of  famous  men,  today. 


Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Whiskey 


DID  CROW 


UmcRYSnuiarT 

60HBOM  WHISUT 
Wj/''Zrrm*> 


Old  Crow  100  Proof 

Bottled  in  Bond  Kentucky 

Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey 

available  as  usual. 


Old  Crow  will  pay  you  $250  for 
every  accepted,  authentic  histori- 
,  fc  cal  fact  relating  Old  Crow  to 
Wg  famous  men  of  the  past.  Look  in 
jjja  newspapers,  books,  old  letters  and 
/X       personal  diaries.  Write: 

£       Old   Crow   Historical   Bureau,    149 
-  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

THE  OLD  CROW  DISTILLERY 


Prognostics  of  the  Weather 

Jy/fcA.      (Prom  actual  reports submitted by 
**fz!    assorted  Animal-Watchers.  Sky- 
Lookers  and  Bird-Gazers.) 

ANIMALS — When  swine  are  restless  and  jerk 
up  their  heads,  look  for  high  winds.  When  sheep 
spring  about  a  good  deal,  anticipate  a  change 
from  fair  weather  to  foul. . . .  SKY — When  there 
is  a  piece  of  blue  sky  on  a  rainy  morning  big 
enough  to  make  a  Dutchman  a  pair  of  breeches, 
it  will  probably  be  fine  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  . 
BIRDS — When  the  blue  jay  comes  near  the 
house  and  screams,  foul  weather  is  at  hand. 
When  Old  Crow  rises  high  in  the  drinking  glass 
the  evening  will  be  fair  and  pleasant. 


POLITENESS  IN 
RAILROAD  CARS 

<  Adapted  from  the  Merchant's  Almanac,  1855) 


>.[  UNANIMOUS    DECISION!  ]< 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Ruling  Favors  Old  Crow 


A  decision  of  great  moment  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  March  18, 
1918.  The  Court  ruled  by  unanimous 
decision  in  favor  of  the  original  Old 
Crow  and  against  its  hundreds  of 
imitators.  Thus  was  preserved  the 
reputation  of  the  beverage  that  made 
Kentucky  whiskey  world-famous. 
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1.  If  you  cannot  sleep,  don't  prevent 
others  from  doing  so  by  whistling. 


2.  Never  sit  beside  a  person  who  is 
holding  an  ear  trumpet.  It  may  be 
clogged,  forcing  unusual  exertions 
upon  your  lungs  and  larynx  when 
you  attempt  conversation,  thus  also 
upsetting  your  fellow  passengers. 

ft  *  *i  *  ■*!  *i 

3.  Never  sit  in  a  seat,  in  warm 
weather,  with  a  man  weighing  244 
pounds. 


fCP^  fXP>^  f&\  f^\  fK*^  f?P>\  f&^ 

The  FARMER'S    1 
ALPHABET 

The  farmer  should  mind  his 
P's,  keep  his  U's  warm,  hive 
his  B's,  kill  off  the  J's,  re- 
member what  he  C's,  pay 
all  he  0\  teach  his  wife 
not  to  T's  and  take  his  E's ! 
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^A   TOAST, 

Here's  to  the  three 


American 


ineo  great 
bird*- 


in  your  pocket... 

a  turkey  on  jour  table . . . 

and  Old  Crow  in  your  ylass 
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""-   M,   n   m    BENEFIT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  ASSOCIATION -V.J.  Skutt,  if esWenf- Home  9ffice:   Omaha,  Nebraska  -  Canadiah  Head  Office:    To; 


WITH       ./VINT 


Pin  a  rose  on  father.  On  mother,  too !  For  they 
have  found  out  how  they  can  spend  today's 
income  today  .  .  .  without  worries  about  to- 
morrow's problems.  Carefree  .  .  .  that's  your 
frame  of  mind  .  .  .  once  you  have  Easy  Mind 
insurance. 

Mutual  of  Omaha's  new  EASY  MIND  insur- 
ance lets  you  do  what  you  want  .  .  .  buy  what 
you  need  .  .  .  now,  during  these  precious  years 
that  cannot  be  repeated.  Easy  Mind  insurance 
does  this  by  protecting  you  against  many  of  the 
costly  health  emergencies  that  lie  ahead  .  .  . 
sickness,  accidents,  hospitalization,  surgery,  or 
resulting  loss  of  earning  power.  You  can't  es- 
cape emergencies  . . .  but  you  can  count  on  your 
EASY  MIND  insurance  to  help  foot  the  bills. 


This  new  Easy  Mind  insurance  goes  far  beyond 
ordinary  health  insurance.  It  can  mean  a  whole 
new  way  of  life  for  your  family.  To  find  out 
how  it  works,  how  much  it  can  mean  .  .  .  phone 
your  local  Mutual  of  Omaha  agent.  He's  listed 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book. 
Or  use  the  coupon  below.  You'll  live  better 
once  you  have  EASY  MIND  insurance  for 
your  family. 


YOUR  HEALTH  IS  YOUR  WEALTH  .  .  .  Insure  it 
with  Mutual  of  Omaha,  the  company  that  pioneered 
Income  Protection  insurance  with  LIFETIME 
BENEFITS.  These  plans  pay  regular  cash  benefits  .  .  . 
not  just  for  one  or  two  years  . .  .  but  for  as  long  as  you 
are  totally  disabled  by  covered  accident  or  confining 
sickness,  no  matter  how  long,  EVEN  FOR  LIFE! 
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LICE.NSED  IN  ALL  48  STATES,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  CANADA, 
ALASKA,  HAWAII,  PUERTO  RICO,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  CANAL  ZONE. 
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ss  and  Accident  Income  Protection  Insurance  .  .  .  Hospital  Insurance  .  .  .  Surgical  Insurance 


Mutual  of  Omaha 
Dept.  B556 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

I'd  like  to  know  how  your  Easy  Mind  insurance  can  let  me  enjoy 
life  more,  and  how  it  run  be  owned  on  an  easy  monthly  premium 
plan.      I  lii-,    requent   doe*    not   obligate   me   in   any   way. 
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Chuck  Stevenson 

Ace  driver  of  NASCAR  (National  Association 
for  Stock  Car  Auto  Racing)  says: 

"Here's  the  oil 

filter  we  'pro' 

drivers  use! 

— Purolator  is  best  for 
every  make  of  car!" 

Protect  your  car  like  the  "pro's"  do! 

Driving  cars  just  like  yours,  9  out  of 
10  NASCAR  drivers  choose  Purolator 
oil  filters  .  .  .  find  they  trap  up  to  3 
pounds  of  grit  in  every  race! 

Purolator  Micronic  filters  stop  dirt 
fine  as  39  miUionths  of  an  inch  .  .  . 
have  up  to  10  times  greater  capacity 
than  many  other  oil  filters. 

Ask  your  serviceman  to  put  in  a 
Purolator  refill  every  4000  miles — 
when  he  changes  your  oil.  Takes  only 
minutes.  From  $1.60. 

©1956,  Purolator  Products,  Inc., 
Rahway,  N.  J.;  Toronto,  Canada. 


"Purol.'itor"  ami  "M  [croMC 
Ri-g.U.S.Pnt.OfT. 


"Purolator  traps 
up  to  3  pounds 
of  grit  in  a  single 


Proved  best  for  every  make  of  car 

PurOlator 


OIL  FILTERS 


(Continued   train   page  50)    like   that, 
not  all  of  them  worthy  of  belief,  .  .  • 

lo  forestall  any  other  widows  or 
soft-eyed  virgins  or  dissatisfied  wives 
witli  similar  cunning  tricks,  his  wife 
took  (o  wailing  along  the  route  al  odd 
anil  unsuspected  hours  for  his  trolley 
to  appear.  Once  or  twice  he  saw  her  in 
time,  standing  there  next  to  the  ele- 
vated pillar  holding  their  little  dark- 
haired  daughter.  Clarice,  by  the  hand 
and  he  merely  passed  her  by.  She  would 
scream  like  a  forsaken  bride,  shaking 
her  fist  after  the  trolley  car  rattling 
down  the  tracks  toward  the  Bowery, 
with  the  taxi  drivers  stopping  their  cabs 
to  gawp  at  her  in  wonder,  but  naturally 
she  couldn't  denounce  him  to  the  com- 
pany. So  she  descended  to  guile  and 
picked  corners  where  there'd  be  sure  to 
be  at  least  eight  or  ten  other  passengers 
waiting  that,  for  his  job's  sake,  he 
couldn't  dare  sail  by.  Even  years  after 
she  had  given  up  the  practice,  he'd 
tighten  visibly  when  he  approached 
Twenty-third  Street  or  Thirty-fourth 
Street  or  the  back  entrance  of  Bloom- 
ingdale's. 

When  she  climbed  into  the  car,  she'd 
nod  icily  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  was  her 
husband's  conductor  the  best  part  of 
the  time,  pay  her  nickel,  march  up  the 
aisle  toward  the  head  of  the  car,  glaring 
at  any  other  woman  who  happened  to 
be  sitting  there.  She'd  never  say  a  word 
to  her  husband.  She'd  just  sit  there 
boring  holes  in  the  back  of  his  head 
with  her  eyes,  until  he  couldn't  stand  it 
any  more  and  he'd  draw  the  leather 
curtain  they  had  around  the  motor- 
man's  position  to  keep  the  reflection  of 
the  lights  within  the  car  from  con- 
fusing him  on  the  night  run. 

The  night  shifts  were  of  course  the 
worst.  She'd  sit  up  for  him  in  the  dark 
cold  kitchen  with  a  blanket  wrapped 
around  her,  like  a  fisherman's  wife  dur- 
ing a  storm  waiting  for  the  lighthouse 
keeper  to  come  knocking  on  the  door 
with  the  bad  news.  And  when  he  did 
come  home  she'd  pretend  to  be  making 
coffee  and  getting  out  the  biscuits  but 
all  the  time  she  was  sniffing  him  for 
perfume  like  a  hound  on  new  tracks, 
and  her  eyes  would  be  going  over  him 
for  lipstick  and  signs  of  disarray  like  a 
pirate  over  a  bloodstained  map. 

He  was  a  good-natured  man  and  he 
made  no  complaint.  He'd  been  married 
only  that  once  and  he  supposed  that 
was  what  the  institution  was  like. 

HE  WAS  content  enough.  He  had 
his  whisky  on  and  off  the  route  and 
he  played  with  Clarice  and  taught  her 
Who  Is  Sylvia?  He  endured  the  re- 
proaches of  his  wife  as  he  endured  the 
weather  and  traffic  policemen,  and  in 
the  end  he  took  it  as  a  sign  of  love, 
which  indeed  it  was,  and  he  would 
have  been  lonely  and  lost  without  it. 
Everything  considered,  they  lived  to- 
gether for  nearly  thirty  years  in  what 
would  certainly  pass  in  these  days  as 
happiness. 

He  lived  to  sec  his  only  daughter 
married  to  a  good  man  by  the  name  of 
Smalley,  who  had  a  dependable  job  as 
an  insurance  adjuster,  and  at  the  wed- 
ding he  said  to  the  groom,  "Ah,  man, 
at  least  in  your  trade  they'll  never  tear 
the  tracks  out  from  under  you." 

Mr.  Smalley  was  of  a  different  breed 
from  Mr.  Mull,  which  was  only  to  be 
expected,  since  Mrs.  Mull  had  spent  a 
good  part  of  her  life  warning  her 
daughter  not  to  marry  a  man  like  her 
father.  Mr.  Mull  had  heard  ma/ly  of 
these  warnings  in  his  time,  and  while 
he  had  not  actively  set  the  seal  of  his 
approval  upon  them,  he  had  been  seen 
to   nod    in    quiet   agreement    with    his 


wile's  directives.    He  admired  her  in- 
telligence vastly. 

I  he  only  pleasure  Mr.  Smalley  look 
outside  his  home  was  prevailing  upon 
people  win)  had  broken  their  legs  in 
industrial  accidents  or  who  had  lost 
their  goods  by  fire  to  settle  lor  less  than 
they  had  originally  asked  from  the 
company.  He  had  never  seen  inside  a 
saloon  and  he  looked  at  his  shoe  tops 
when  he  passed  women  in  the  street. 
Mr.  Smalley  was  a  good  provider,  and 
while  he  did  not  seem  capable  of  pre- 
senting his  wife  with  an  heir,  he  in- 
sisted upon  her  having  a  maid  come  in 
three  afternoons  a  week. 

When  Mr.  Mull  died.  Mrs.  Mull 
mourned  him  truly,  keeping  his  photo- 
graph on  the  mantelpiece,  and  saying 
to  visitors  over  a  cup  of  tea,  "Ah,  no- 
body knows  the  life  that  man  led  me." 

She  dreamed  about  him  constantly 
through  the  years,  conversing  with  him 
in  her  sleep  in  wifely  tones  and  walking 
over  the  next  morning  to  her  daugh- 
ter's home  to  tell  her  about  it.  "Your 
father  visited  me  again  last  night,"  Mrs. 
Mull  would  say,  "and  we  had  a  nice 
long  talk  about  the  time  we  went  up 
the  river  to  Newburgh  and  the  picnic 
steamer  almost  capsized  in  the  rain." 
Or,  "We  had  a  serious  talk  last  night 
and  he  promised  to  drink  only  beer 
until  the  Sunday  after  Easter." 

And  sometimes  Mrs.  Mull  would 
hurry  over  with  her  eyes  shining,  to 
say,  "He  was  in  very  good  spirits  last 
night,  not  affected  by  drink  or  anything 
like  that,  you  understand,  but  jolly, 
and  he  sang  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton 
and  four  verses  of  They're  Hangin' 
Danny  Deever  in  the  Mornin'." 

Clarice  took  the  reports  of  these 
conversations  calmly.    She  had  loved 


her  father  and  thought  him  by  far  ihe 
most  interesting  man  she  had  ever 
known,  and  it  seemed  to  her  entirely 
natural  that  his  memory  died  hard. 
And  her  mother  was  a  lonely  old 
woman,  living  in  one  room  with  very 
little  to  occupy  her  after  an  exhilarat- 
ing lifetime  of  nagging  an  obstreperous 
and  lovable  man,  and  Clarice  felt  that 
ihese  matter-of-fact  nocturnal  visits 
from  the  grave  lightened  her  motlici's 
solitude  and  gave  point  to  her  days. 

BUT  one  morning  the  whole  atmos- 
phere changed.  Her  mother  ap- 
peared early,  white-lipped  and  angry. 
"He  came  again  last  night,"  she  said,  al- 
most as  soon  as  she  walked  through 
the  doorway  of  Clarice's  apartment. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  visit?"  Clarice 
asked,  according  to  her  usual  formula. 

"We  did  not,"  Mrs.  Mull  said.  "We 
had  a  mortifying  evening." 

"Oh.  Mother,"  Clarice  said,  "is  that 
nice?" 

"I  would  like  to  see  what  you  would 
have  done,"  said  Mrs.  Mull,  "in  my 
place." 

"You  must  be  careful  not  to  hurt 
him,"  Clarice  said  soothingly.  "Re- 
member, he's  an  old  man." 

"Hurt  him!"  Mrs.  Mull  snorted. 
"Try  and  hurt  that  man.  He  has  the 
hide  of  an  elephant." 

"What  happened?"  Clarice  asked. 

"The  bell  rang,"  said  Mrs.  Mull, 
"and  there  he  was,  standing  there,  with 
that  smirk  on  his  face  he  always  has 
when  he  knows  he's  doing  something 
that  will  annoy  me." 

"Now,  Mother,"  Clarice  began,  "you 
mustn't  read  into  things  .  .  ." 

"Read  into  things!"  Mrs.  Mull  said. 
"Wait   until   you   hear  the  story  and 
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then  say  read  into  things.  Do  you  know 
what  that  man  had  the  cold,  icy  cour- 
age to  do  last  night?" 

She  paused  and  Clarice  dutifully 
said,  "What?" 

"Finally."  Mrs.  Mull  said,  "he  over- 
stepped the  bounds.  I'm  a  tolerant 
woman  and  I've  learned  to  take  the 
bad  with  the  good,  but  even  saints  have 
their  limits.  And  when  I  saw  them 
standing  there  outside  the  door  last 
night,  1  knew  .  .  ." 

'What1"  Clarice  asked,  puzzled. 
"What  do  you  mean,  'them'?" 


MRS.  MULL  said  tightly,  "What  I 
mean,  exactly,  is  them.  Your  fa- 
ther and  that  redheaded  woman  in  a 
crepe  de  Chine  dress  so  tight  you'd 
wonder  how  she  could  breathe  the  air 
or  digest  her  food,  and  the  child." 

"What  child?"  Clarice  asked  faintly. 

"A  big.  lumpish  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Mull,  "growing  out  of  his  clothes,  with 
the  same  smirk  on  his  face.  Put  a  mus- 
tache on  him  and  he  could  go  down  to 
the  carbarn  any  day  of  the  week  and 
take  out  a  car  and  run  the  full  length 
of  Third  Avenue  and  nobody  would 
know  the  difference." 

"Now,  Mother,"  Clarice  said.  She 
had  heard,  of  course,  of  the  redheaded 
woman  on  the  porch  at  Croton  Falls  in 
the  summer  of  1921,  but  this  was  the 
first  intimation  of  issue.  "I  never  heard 
of  any  child." 

"Neither  did  I,"  Mrs.  Mull  said. 
"until  last  night.  Oh,  he  was  the  most 
deceptive  man  who  ever  walked  the 
streets  of  the  city.  But  last  night  he 
tore  away  the  veil.  Standing  there,  as 
cool  as  you  please,  with  that  woman's 
hand  on  his  arm  and  that  unmistakable 
child,  saying,  Bertha,  I've  brought 
some  friends.  Are  there  any  refresh- 
ments in  the  house?'  " 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?"  Clarice 
asked,  humoring  her  mother,  but  curi- 
ous, also. 

"Oh,  I  was  polite,"  Mrs.  Mull  said. 
"I  never  held  with  making  scenes  be- 
fore strangers,  and  your  father  knows 
that  and  depends  upon  it.  I  gave  her  a 
cold  bow  and  I  took  the  boy's  cap  and 
I  ushered  them  in  with  all  civility  and  I 
made  them  tea  and  set  out  half  a  loaf 
of  crumb  cake  that  I  had  in  the  cup- 
board. I  sat  there,  putting  in  a  yes  or 
no  from  time  to  time  while  that  woman 
talked  about  Croton  Falls  and  how  she 
found    the    summer   weather   a    little 


sticky  and  how  she  suspected  they  used 
margarine  in  the  kitchen  for  cooking, 
although  they  swore  they  used  butter. 

"I'll  tell  the  truth.  I  didn't  go  out  of 
my  way  to  make  them  comfortable, 
and  they  cut  their  visit  mercifully  short. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  your 
father  off  to  one  side  for  a  moment  and 
I  told  him,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
that  was  the  last  I  wanted  to  see  of  that 
woman  and  their  child  of  sin.  I  said, 
clear  and  definite,  so  there  would  be 
no  misunderstanding  in  the  future,  that 
if  he  expected  to  see  me  again,  he 
would  have  to  make  his  visits  alone." 

"What  did  Father  say  to  that?" 

"He  didn't  say  anything,"  Mrs.  Mull 
said.  "Before  he  could  open  his  mouth, 
she  came  into  the  hall  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  and  said,  "Frederick,  it's 
getting  late,  we're  expected  downtown,' 
and  off  they  went  together,  after  kindly 
thanking  me  for  the  tea,  all  unholy 
shameless  three  of  them." 

Clarice  was  a  sensible  girl  and  she 
said  the  right  thing  to  restore  order 
and  harmony.  "I  don't  think  you  have 
anything  more  to  worry  about  now," 
she  told  her  mother.  "I'm  sure  he'll 
take  the  hint." 

"He'd  better,"  Mrs.  Mull  said 
fiercely,  "or  he'll  find  the  door  locked  in 
his  face."  .  .  . 

For  the  next  week  or  so,  Mrs.  Mull 
reported,  all  went  well.  Mr.  Mull  vis- 
ited her  three  times,  rather  quiet  and 
absent-minded,  but  alone.  She  herself 
had  decided  to  be  tolerant  and  keep  her 
counsel  to  herself  and  she  had  tactfully 
not  mentioned  the  red-headed  woman 
and  the  unmistakable  boy. 

But  then  the  devil  came  up  in  him, 
again,  and  on  a  Saturday  night  he  rang 
the  bell  and  there  he  was  with  the 
smirk  on  his  lips  and  the  redheaded 
woman  on  his  arm  with  every  wrinkle 
of  her  corset  showing  as  clear  as  light 
through  her  skintight  dress,  and  of 
course  that  lump  of  a  boy,  with  his 
father's  Saturday-night  expression  built 
into  his  face. 

"He  stood  there  in  the  hallway," 
Mrs.  Mull  told  Clarice  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning,  "grinning  and 
enjoying  his  guilt,  saying,  'We  were 
just  passing  by  and  we  thought  maybe 
you'd  like  a  little  company!'  " 

Mrs.  Mull  had  had  to  wait  until 
Monday  to  tell  Clarice,  because  Clarice 
had  been  in  Providence  for  the  week- 
end, visiting  the  family  of  Mr.  Smalley. 


rhe  enforced  delay  had  enabled  Mrs. 
Mull  to  arrange  the  details  eloquently 

in  her  mind,  and  she  started  hei   storj 
even  before  she  took  off  her  hat  in  (  In 
ice's  In  ing  room. 

"I  look  one  look  at  him,"  Mrs.  Mull 
said,  "and  I  let  my  eyes  pass  signifi- 
cantly over  that  woman  and  her  crim- 
inal son  and  it  wasn't  wasted  on  your 
lather,  you  can  be  assured  of  that.  But 
he  brazened  it  out.  "Aren't  you  going 
10  unite  us  m  for  a  minute,  Bertha?'  he 

sass.  standing  there  between  the  two  of 
(hem,  like  a  prize  bull  at  a  fair.  "1 
warned  you,  Frederick.'  1  told  him,  po- 
lite but  final.  "Now  go  away  and  never 
come  up  these  stairs  again.' 

'  Now,  Bertha,'  he  began,  in  that 
wheedling,  sugary  tone  he  knows  how 
to  put  on.    But  1  cut  him  off  quick. 

'  1  told  you  to  go  away.'  1  said.  1 
•wash  my  hands  of  you.  1  have  stood 
enough.  Don't  waste  your  time  trying,' 
I  said.  "This  door  is  locked."  And  I 
closed  it  in  his  face,  not  slamming  it, 
because  1  wouldn't  give  that  woman 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  1  was  angry, 
but  sharp  and  definite.  1  heard  regret- 
ful whispering  on  the  other  side  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  they  shuffled 
off  and  I  went  to  bed. 

"He  came  back  an  hour  later  and  he 
rang  the  bell  and  he  called  through 
the  door,  I'm  alone  now,  Bertha,  let 
me  in,'  but  I  made  not  a  move  and  I 
said  not  a  word.  He  rang  the  bell  all 
the  night  long  and  whimpered  outside 
the  door,  but  my  decision  was  made 
and  I  didn't  let  him  know,  even  by  a 
whisper,  that  1  so  much  as  heard 
a  sound.  And  in  the  end,  with  the  sun 
coming  up,  he  gave  a  last,  despairing 
ring,  and  he  called,  'I'm  going,  Bertha, 
it's  good-by  forever,'  and  even  though 
my  heart  fell  down  inside  me  like  a 
weight,  I  didn't  answer  him,  because 
it's  about  time  he  was  taught  a  lesson. 

"And  that,"  Mrs.  Mull  said,  "is  the 
end  of  your  father." 

Clarice  started  to  tell  her  mother 
that  she  ought  to  give  him  one  more 
chance,  but  she  gave  up  when  she  saw 
the  set  of  Mrs.  Mull's  jaw.  She  made 
her  mother  a  cup  of  tea  and  tried  to 
calm  her  as  best  she  could  and  watched 
her  put  on  her  hat,  squarely  on  her 
head,  like  a  soldier  putting  on  his  hel- 
met before  a  battle,  and  descend  the 
stairs,  implacable  and  alone. 

(^LARICE  thought  all  day  about  her 
^  mother  and  about  how  the  love  she 
bore  her  husband  could  burn  so  fiercely 
for  forty  years  that  she  could  find  the 
strength  to  turn  him  away  from  her 
door,  even  though  he  had  been  dead 
so  long,  because  of  a  kiss  on  a  porch  in 
Croton  Falls  in  1921.  And  when  Mr. 
Smalley  came  home  that  night,  Clarice 
looked  at  him  coldly  and  knew,  as  he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  sat  down  mildly 
and  faithfully  in  an  easy  chair,  putting 
on  his  glasses  to  read  the  evening  news- 
paper, that  he  never  could  inspire  such 
passion  in  any  woman,  and  that  ten 
days  after  he  had  been  lowered  into 
his  grave  she  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
member even  his  most  obnoxious  man- 
nerism. 

"Ah,"  he  said  wearily,  settling  into 
his  chair,  "I've  been  busy  today." 

Clarice  looked  at  him  for  a  long,  bit- 
ter moment.  "Doing  what?"  she  asked, 
"cheating  the  poor  and  doing  sad  souls 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  out  of 
their  rightful  damages?" 

"Clarice  .  .  ."  Mr.  Smalley  said,  look- 
ing up  from  his  newspaper,  frightened 
and  surprised,  and  understanding, 
mournfully,  that  something  had  gone 
suddenly  and  permanently  wrong. 

—IRWIN  SHAW 
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By    BRUNO    SHAW 


Rehabilitation  is  the  keynote  <ti  this  unique  tropical 
penal  colony.  There  are  no  armed  guards,  no  walls,  no 
cells  —and  the  colonists  can  live  with  their  families 


PRISON  WITHOUT  BARS 


Manila 

ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  PALAWAN.  300  miles 
southwesl  of  the  Philippines  capital  of  Manila,  some 
3.500  men  guilty  of  murder,  attempted  murder 
and  other  various  crimes  live  peaceably  and  pro- 
ductively in  a  settlement  which  has  neither  walls, 
fences,  cells  nor  armed  guards. 

Escapes  from  the  Iwahig  Penal  Colony  arc  not 
unknown.  Eighteen  or  twenty  men  try  each  year. 
Most  are  caught,  lor  there  is  a  steel  hand  of  secu- 
rity inside  (he  velvet  glove  ot  Irecdom.  But  by  and 
large  the  colonists  grin  whenever  a  Manila  paper 
headlines:  "Iwahig  Prisoner  Breaks  Out."  That  is 
erroneous  on  two  counts,  they  say:  they  are  never 
spoken  o\  as  prisoners,  and  there  is  nothing  lor 
them  to  break  out  from. 

Iwahig,  founded  52  years  ago  simply  as  a  place 
of  exile,  and  now  a  notable  example  of  a  penal  in- 
stitution where  rehabilitation  is  deemed  more  im- 
portant than  vengeance,  owes  its  present  philosophv 
in  part  to  an  American  idea.  In  the  social  recon- 
struction following  U.S.  occupation  ot  the  Philip- 
pines, Americans  and  Filipinos  studied  the  setup  ol 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  which  had  only  re- 
cently been  formed  in  New  York  State  as  a  self- 
governing  community  for  boys  and  girls  from  city 
slums.  They  concluded  that  certain  convicts,  too. 
could  profit  from  a  measure  of  self-government. 
"Iwahig."  says  Philippines  Director  of  Prisons  Al- 
fredo M.  Bunye,  "is  living  proof  of  man's  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  his  fellow  men." 

A  visit  to  the  colony  reinforces  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  most  unusual  place  of  confinement. 
Palawan  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  lush  and  ferule 
set  down  in  calm  blue  waters  between  the  South 
China  and  the  Sulu  Seas.  In  shape  it  resembles  a 
ro!led-up  umbrella,  which  is  what  its  name  means  in 
ragalog,  the  national  language.  Iwahig  itscll  cov- 
ers 100.000  acres.  At  its  main  entrance  are  only 
two  unarmed  guards  and  a  telephone  connected 
with  colony  headquarters.  A  lew  feet  from  the  gate- 
posts \ou  could  walk  in  or  out  wholly  unob- 
served; there  are  no  moats  or  obstructions  of  any 
kind.  Inside,  the  colony's  inmates  have  equal  Irec- 
dom ol  movement.  On  the  pla/a  right  outside  the 
home  ol  the  superintendent.  Major  Pascual  N,  An 


dres.  I  saw  convicts  strolling  casually,  and  children 
-the  inmates  families  live  with  them  scampering 
about. 

Iwahig  is  made  up  o(  three  subcolonies.  Each  has 
its  own  post  exchange,  recreation  hall  with  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  billiard  table,  and  an  athletic  field 
with  volleyball  nets,  basketball  courts  and  softball 
diamonds.  Single  men  live  in  dormitories:  married 
men  live  with  their  families  in  their  own  small 
homes  in  barrios,  or  villages.  The  houses,  with 
bamboo  walls,  nipa  roofs  and  highly  polished  hard- 
wood floors,  each  contain  two  small  bedrooms,  sit- 
ting room,  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Outside,  in  front, 
is  a  well-tended  lawn,  at  the  rear  a  vegetable  gar- 
den and  chickens. 

The  colonists  work  without  guards.  With  each 
group  there  is  only  a  cupataz,  or  petty  officer — him- 
sell  a  colonist — who  has  earned  his  position  as 
foreman  by  his  good  conduct  and  skill:  he  has  the 
right  to  assign  anil  supervise  tasks  but  no  authority 
to  discipline  or  punish.  Only  iMie  man  in  each  sub- 
colony  carries  a  holstered  'pistol  on  his  belt  the 
officer  of  the  da)  . 

All  Filipinos  convicted  o\  federal  crimes  must 
spend  at  least  a  fifth  o\  their  maximum  sentence  in 
New  Bilibid  Prison  near  Manila.  Those  eventually 
transferred  to  Iwahig  are  the  men  who.  alter  careful 
medical,  psychiatric  and  psychological  screening, 
are  adjudged  "minimum  risks."  Even  so.  Iwahig's 
colonists  are  far  from  panlywaists.  During  the 
week  I  spent  there.  1  chose  a  random  cross  section 
of  case  histories.  They  included  Domingo  \lav- 
rena,  who  hacked  his  wife  to  death  with  a  bolo  be- 
cause he  "could  not  bear  the  way  she  nagged  and 
insulted  him  in  the  presence  o\'  main  people": 
lldefonso  Hailtea,  who  raped  a  ten-year-old:  Jose 
Causi.  a  policeman  who  wantonly  killed  a  civilian: 
Numeriano  Palma,  who  set  fire  to  a  sugar-cane 
plantation;  and  Paulino  Agaton.  guilty  o!  armed 
robbery . 

Iwahig's  highest-ranking  inmate  is  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Anaslacio  Imson.  former  operator  o\'  a 
Bagnio  gambling  house,  who  shot  and  killed  the 
mayor  ol  the  city  and  his  bodyguard  because  ot 
the    mayor's    reins, il    to    drop    a    gambling    charge 
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againsl  him.  I  asked  Imson  whether  he  was  sons 
"No,"  he  replied,  "thai  man  had  hounded  me  and 
threatened  me  foi  a  long  time  foi  political  reasons.' 
1  turned  to  Directoi  Bunye  and  Superintendent 
Indies  and  asked:  "What  Jo  you  <.lo  when  a  colo- 
nist does  not  express  repentance  for  having  killed 
a  man?"  As  Andres  nodded  agreement,  Bunye  told 
me:  "We  don't  expect  men  to  be  hypocrites.  This 
is  an  honest  man.  We  don't  want  to  change  him 
into  anything  else." 

l\\  VHIG  ISPRIM  VR11  \  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity. Driving  over  its  26-mile  road,  1  saw  nee  farms 
.uul  paddies,  pineapple  plantations  and  cornfields. 
I  he  colonist  ma\  work  there  or  on  plantations 
which  grow  coconuts,  bananas,  sugar  cane  and  col 
iee.  He  ma)  instead  choose  animal  husbandry.  foi 
estry,  losing,  fresh-water  fish  breeding  or  deep-sea 
lislung:  or  he  mas  build  houses,  maintain  and  serv- 
ice die  colony's  motor  vehicles,  or  work  at  one  ol  a 
do/en  other  occupations  which  he  will  he  able  to 
put  to  use  tor  himself  when  he  has  served  out  his 
tune. 

Ml  ot  Iwahig's  3,529  inmates  work  on  the  pa- 
kiao.  or  piecework  system.  Actuall)  they  can  fin- 
ish then  day's  task  in  one  to  three  hours  less  than 
the  time  allowed.  This  gives  the  industriously  In- 
clined that  much  more  time  to  gather  firewood  tor 
sale,  work  their  own  gardens,  raise  chickens  or 
make  mats  and  novelties  which  they  sell  to  the 
post  exchange. 

1  he\  aie  paid  from  five  to  30  centavos  a  day. 
depending  not  on  the  value  of  what  they  produce 
hut  solelj  on  their  skill  and  behavior.  Further  bene- 
fits accrue  from  good  conduct  in  the  form  of  time 
•allowances.   For  their  first  two  years,  they  may  earn 


five  days'  commutation  a  month.    I  his  is  gradual!) 
scaled  upward  until  aftei  the  tenth  yeai  it  uses  to 
1 5  daj  s  a  month. 
Foi  those  who  decide  to  sta\  al  Palawan  rather 

than  stall  a  new   life  elsewhere,   Philippines   Pusi 

denl  Ramon  Magsaysa)  has  founded  ["agumpa)  on 
pan  oi  the  colony's  laud  In  this  area.  di\  ided  into 
13  acres  loi  each  settler,  the  administration  builds 
the  need  colonist  a  startei  home  ami  furnishes  him 
with  work  animals,  livestock,  seed,  fertilize!  and 
tools.  The  home  is  free;  payment  for  the  resi  is 
made  in  the  form  oi  shares  from  crops  and  new- 
born slock. 

What  makes  Iwahig  work'  I  his  question  re- 
clined li>  me  mans  nines  as  I  talked  to  the  men  in 
the  fields,  the  mills,  the  fish  ponds  dug  b)  hand. 
the  fruit  groves:  as  I  sal  in  on  their  adult-education 
classes,  where  main  learn  to  read  and  write  lor  I  he 
first  time:  as  1  inspected  the  bachelors'  dormitories 
and  the  neat  homes  ot  the  married  couples.  Watch- 
ing them  go  about,  it  was  plain  thai  escape  would 
be  an  cass  matter. 

Certain  physical  constraints  do.  ol  course,  exist: 
the)  are  subjected  to  nightly  bed  checks,  and  the 
colonists  live  on  an  island  from  which  one  can  lease 
Orvl)  by  boat— and  a  vessel  that  will  travel  a  lew 
hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  island  is  hard  to  come 
by.  But  other  reasons  for  Iwahig's  success  seemed 
lo  me  more  fundamental.  1  he  colonist  has  had  a 
chance  to  compare  life  in  New  Bilibid  and  Iwahig. 
Even  more  important,  the  new  sense  of  personal 
and  group  responsibility  he  acquires  usuall)  effects 
a  basic  change  in  his  social  attitude.  That  is  why 
most  oi  them,  when  I  asked  why  they  don't  go 
over  the  hill,  told  me:  '"A  man  would  have  to  be 
crazy  to  want  to." 


I-HOTO6RAPHC0    BY    H.    «      FIGIIE 


Left:  A  work  party  returns  from  fields  at  PliHippii  • 
Iwahig  Penal  Colony.    No  guards  accompany  tin 
matt*,  only  a  capataz.  or  trusty.  Above:  Colonists  make 
fish  traps.  Note  ramp  building  in  bark  ground.  Top  right: 
A  petty  officer  plays  billiards  with  men.  Bottom  right: 
Wife  and  son  of  colonist  tend  garden  behind  their  home 
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PROTECT 

the  lifeline  of  your  car  with... 


TEXACO 

TEXAMATIC 
FLUID 


Best  for  automatic  transmissions! 

Of  all  automatic  transmission  fluids,  Texaco  Texamatic  has  been  the 
one  most  widely  used  by  manufacturers  of  automatic  transmissions. 
And  your  Texaco  Dealer  has  been  specially  trained  to  give  your  car 
expert  transmission  service.  He  can  check  the  fluid  level  in  just 
minutes  .  .  .  add  a  quart  if  needed  ...  or  drain  and  refill  it  at  the 
specified  mileage.  Get  skilled  transmission  service  — and  perform- 
ance-proved Texamatic  Fluid  — from  your  Texaco  Dealer.  He's  the 
best  friend  your  car  has  ever  had! 


TEXACO 

DEALERS 

IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America 


1 


THE 

TEXAS 

COMPANY 


TUNE  IN:  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  JIMMY  DURANTE,  on  TV  Saturday  nights,  NBC. 


>i  oil  (Ian  Go  I  Ionic  Again 

( lontinued  from  page  39 


morning  at  ihe  Minneapolis  station,  lull  of  college  football  players  in  sport 
jackets,  looking  weary  and  still  in  the  early  light. 


It  is  something  not  lightly  undertaken,  a  return  from  middle  age  to  the 
mystic  scenes  of  your  childhood;  it  is  an  anxious  pilgrimage  for  anyone,  but 
harder,  I  think,  for  those  of  us  whose  memories  were  cradled  in  North 
Dakota.  Men  lived  so  close  to  God's  will  in  those  prairie  places  and  in  those 
days  that  we  remember,  we  very  many  who  went  away.  It  was  a  trial  ol  the 
human  spirit  just  to  live  there,  and  a  triumph  of  faith  and  fortitude  for  those 
who  stayed  on  through  the  terrible  blasting  of  the  summer  winds,  the  merci- 
less suns,  through  the  frozen  darkness  of  the  winters  when  the  deathly 
mourn  of  the  coyote  seemed  at  times  the  only  signal  of  life. 

The  memories  of  a  Dakota  child  are  laced  with  these  black  threads  and 
for  some  the  binding  is  too  tight,  too  painful  ever  to  be  unstitched.  One  of 
my  family  says,  "I  can  never  go  back.  I  cannot  go  a  mile  west  of  the  Red 
River  any  more.   I  glimpse  those  prairies  and  I  get  sick." 

All  this  I  know  and  have  always  known.  I  remember  sickness  and  inward 
weeping  in  my  father's  Model  T  as  it  jolted  along  the  rutted  prairie  roads 
that  led  nowhere  save  to  another  dusty  farm  under  another  clump  of  dying 
cottonwoods.  In  stark  clarity  I  remember  running  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  four,  crossing  the  Soo  Line  tracks,  trudging  up  South  Hill  and  then, 
suddenly  confronting  the  sky  and  the  plains;  I  was  lost,  alone,  in  the  eternity 
of  nothingness.  I  remember  studying  the  picture  books  of  the  seaside  places, 
the  mountains  and  the  crowded  cities.  Somewhere,  they  existed.  I  remem- 
ber tracing  the  meaningless  rectangle  of  Dakota  in  schoolbook  maps  and 
thinking:  Why  are  we  here  on  the  cold,  flat  top  of  our  country?  What  am  I 
doing  here? 

But  a  child's  heart  is  not  made  for  desolation;  it  is  made  for  warmth  and 
love,  and  these  it  will  always  find,  however  hidden  in  the  most  barren  places. 
These  30  years  my  memories  have  been  also  laced  with  many  golden 
threads.  I  do  not  know  if  the  psychologists  are  right,  that  we  tend  to  re- 
member the  sweet  and  to  forget  the  harsh,  but  for  me  in  these  30  years  the 
golden  threads  have  outlasted  the  black.  They  are  composed  of  many  things 
— shade  and  the  cool  grass  of  our  yard,  pleasant  faces  that  never  die,  the 
creak  of  saddles  and  the  smell  of  horses,  the  nectar  of  cactus  berries  and  the 
stain  of  plums,  the  secret,  devilish  gang-thrill  on  Halloween,  the  cold,  drip- 
ping joy  of  the  ice  wagon  in  the  hot  summer  street,  the  leafy  path  to  the 
swimming  hole,  the  mad  joy  of  the  circus  parade  down  Main  Street,  the 
heady  drug  of  printer's  ink  in  the  Journal  shop,  the  girl  of  silver  and  blue, 
the  stately  gravity  of  the  Chautauqua  lecturer  who  made  me  feel  so  wise 
and  grave  on  the  walk  home  with  Father.  What  man  does  not  remember 
and  cherish  such  things?  We  are  all  alike,  we  graying  American  men  who 
were  boys  in  the  small  towns  of  our  country.  We  have  a  kind  of  inverted 
snobbery  of  recollection  and  we  are  sometimes  bores  about  it.  but  that's  the 
way  it  is. 

For  me,  the  river  was  the  source  and  the  key.  A  true  river  ran  around  the 
edges  of  our  town  of  Velva.  (We  laughed  at  the  river's  name — the  Mouse 
— but  we  liked  the  name  of  the  town.  A  pleasant  word,  though  what  it 
means  we  have  no  idea.  Old  Oscar  Anderson,  retired  jeweler  and  keeper  of 
the  weather,  says  that  there  is  no  other  such  place  name  in  all  the  world,  save 
a  small  river  in  northeastern  Siberia.)  It  was  the  river  and  the  trees  that 
made  our  town  an  oasis  in  the  dun-colored  desert  that  surrounded  all. 

The  river.  Perhaps  I  have  learned  something  about  its  meaning  for  me. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  in  a  dozing  and  inward  mood  1  found  my  feelings — 
not  thoughts,  but  feelings — slipping  slowly  down  the  staircase  of  my  emo- 
tional existence.  They  went  down  and  down,  without  effort,  past  my  earliest 
room,  past  Mother  and  the  first  visual  recollections,  and  they  stopped  at  the 
river.  I  am  a  rational  man  and  I  do  not  much  believe  in  "mystic  experi- 
ences." I  asked  a  psychiatrist  if  he  could  explain  this.  Was  this  the  escapist 
desire  to  "return  to  the  womb"?  Was  it  just  that  the  shady  and  delicious 
river  was  an  early  solace  and  refuge  for  a  sometimes  lonely  child?  "Not 
exactly,"  he  said.  "But  you  had  a  true  experience  not  many  have.  It  is  what 
we  call  the  "oceanic  feeling.'  All  we  know  is  that  human  life — all  life- 
traces  back  to  the  water.  1  won't  laugh  at  your  saying  you  felt  as  if  you  had 
touched  your  origin.  We  don't  know  enough  about  it.  but  maybe  you  did." 


I  traveled  back  to  the  little  town  on  an  Indian-summer  day — out  of  curi- 
osity, I  suppose,  more  than  anything  else.  Just  to  see  it  again,  wondering 
about  the  effect  of  the  visit  on  me,  how  they  would  receive  me  and  how  life 
had  altered  there  in  these.  30  years. 

There  is  still  only  one  train  a  day  from  Minot  to  Velva,  so  I  hired  a  Stude- 
haker  and  found  U.S.  52  by  instinct,  at  once.  I  drove  down  this  valley  road, 
unable  to  see  the  river  on  the  left  for  the  iron  grating  of  leafless  scrub  oak 
that  screened  it.  My  first  discovery  was  that  the  great  hills  which  had  so 
protected  and  imprisoned  my  childhood  were  not  hills  at  all  but  only  a  slop- 
ing escarpment,  rising  from  the  river.  They  were  not  rugged  and  majestic; 
they  were  low  and  rolling  and  dimpled,  a  pleasant  windbreak,  nothing  more. 
I  laughed  out  loud  before  I  quite  realized  what  I  was  laughing  at.  My  night- 
marc  had  just  been  abolished.    I  had  it  often  as  a  child,  and  it  had  come 
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hack  once  in  a  great  while  up  to  a  tew  years  ago.    It  was  always  the  same: 

immense,  fat.  tan-colored  clouds  were  rolling  remorselessly  over  me,  stran- 
gling and  crushing,  and  1  always  woke  out  of  this  dream  sick  and  sweating. 
It  was  the  hills,  nothing  more;  1  knew  it,  tor  the  first  time  and  for  certain 

A  sign  said,  krebsbach  farm  equipment,  minot-velva,  and  I  began  to 
breathe  a  little  harder.  1  found  myself  slowing  (he  car.  A  pickup  truck 
passed,  carrying  a  heavy-headed  bull,  then  a  trailer  with  a  Wisconsin  plate. 
Another  sign  said,  HEDSTRAND'S  M  \kki  i,  where  watermelons  were  piled  on 
a  roadside  platform.  I  had  forgotten  that  watermelons  were  spherical,  and 
for  an  instant  I  could  feel  the  slippers  weight  of  them  when  we  had 
"hooked"  them  by  night  from  Doc  Ritchie's  garden  and  cached  them  in  the 
willows  by  the  coulee.  The  telephone  wires  faithfully  followed  the  wind  ol 
the  road,  slim  mourning  doves  perched  upon  them  as  alw  a\  v  \i  slow  speed 
it  was  awkward  to  keep  the  rhythm  of  the  Burma  Shave  sign,  something 
about  "Old  MacDonald  needed  charm  .  .  .  Hello,  Hollywood  .  .  .  Good-by. 
farm."  A  car  passed  with  a  big  screen  protecting  the  radiator  grille.  I  he 
newest  cars  were  coated  with  dust.  I  had  forgotten  about  the  dust  and  the 
hot-weather  bugs.   But  the  road  was  hard-topped,  not  gravel  any  more. 

ANOTHER  SIGN  said,  velva  5  MILES,  and  my  hands  were  sweaty  on  the 
wheel.  A  small  uproar  began  in  the  back  of  my  mind:  "Don't  do  it.  don't  do 
it.  1  et  it  stay  as  it  was.  You'll  expose  the  negative,  destroy  a  wonderful 
film  of  memories.  Get  the  hell  out  of  here  before  it's  too  late."  The  front 
of  my  mind  said,  "It's  all  right.  I'll  just  slip  in  a  side  road  and  drive  around 
a  little  for  a  look.  If  it's  too  tough,  1  can  slip  out  again,  and  call  up  Bill  and 
sa>  I'm  sick  or  called  back  East  at  once." 

But  there  wasn't  any  side  road  in.  There  never  was.  You  have  to  keep 
going.  The  valley  opened  out  a  little  and  there  were  the  red,  high-shouldered 
grain  elevators,  there  was  the  little  yellow  depot,  just  the  way  it  was.  South 
Hill  was  wrong,  somehow.  Where  was  the  water  tank  and  what  was  that 
radio  antenna  doing,  sticking  up  there?  The  road  turned  in,  under  a  trestle 
that  didn't  belong  there,  and  Main  Street  was  right  in  front  of  me.  All  of  it, 
the  whole  two  blocks  of  it,  absolutely,  fantastically  the  same.  J.  C.  Penney 
— that  was  the  Muus  Bros.  General  Store.  Barbershop — right  where  it  was, 
downstairs.   Ahead  was  Father's  sandstone  bank,  standing  stark  and  solid. 

I  never  had  a  chance.  The  man  leaning  on  the  red-brick  office  front  was 
Bill  Francis.  I  hadn't  seen  him  in  25  years,  yet  I'd  know  that  rosy,  smiling 
face  anywhere,  any  time.  He  stepped  off  the  curb,  put  his  head  in  the  car 
and  said.  "Daggone.  Bud,  you  haven't  changed.  Drive  on  down  and  stop  by 
the  lumberyard.    I'll  catch  up.    Aunt  Jessey's  got  dinner — lunch  waiting." 

I  braked  by  the  Soo  Lumber  Yard,  glanced  about,  and  the  swarm  started, 
a  jumble  of  unrelated  things.  The  long,  high  boarding  of  the  lumberyard 
was  still  a  faded  gray,  shelter  from  the  north  wind  in  winter  on  the  way 
home,  sun  reflector  in  summer  to  be  quickly  passed  .  .  .  the  Velva  Journal 
didn't  belong  there  in  that  white  frame  shack,  that  should  be  F.X.A.  Perrin's 
Harness  Shop  .  .  .  the  Methodist  church  and  that  little  house  beside  it,  that 
was  where  freckled  Wes  had  lived,  the  comrade  of  my  hopes  and  dreams 
.  .  .  there  had  been  a  weedy  open  lot  for  short  cuts  there  where  those  two 
modern  brick  buildings  stood,  the  new  city  hall  and  the  medical  clinic. 

The  streets  were  narrower;  the  houses  were  smaller.  I  could  see  the  whole 
pattern  of  the  squares.  I  had  never  noticed  that  as  a  child;  then,  each 
corner,  each  back  yard  was  its  own  complete  world,  unrelated  to  all  the  rest. 

But  the  trees.  It  was  strange — the  trees  seemed  exactly  the  same  height 
and  thickness. 

Bill  honked  and  motioned  behind  me.   His  new  car  was  pink  and  cream, 


"His  voice  sends  dulls  up  and  down  my 
spine  when  he  says,  'It's  only  money' 
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PQRCELAINIZE 

car  beauty  protection  is  different  and  why  it 
is  better  for  you  and  your  car 

The  old  Romans  knew  the  difference  between  lasting  beauty 
and  temporary  appearance.  They  ran  their  hands  over  marble 
sculpture  to  be  sure  that  the  surface  was  free  from  imperfec- 
tions concealed  by  wax.  If  entirely  free,  they  approved  with 
the  words  "cine  cera"  ("without  wax"— and  the  English  word 
"sincere"  was  originated) . 

Porcelainize  is  sincere.  It  is  not  a  wax— not  a  coating  of  any 
kind.  After  the  finish  of  a  car  is  treated  with  Porcelainize,  not 
a  trace  of  the  Porcelainize  material  remains.  But  the  treatment 
creates  a  tough,  dry,  mirror-like  surface  with  the  strength  to 
keep  its  beauty  and  the  stamina  to  provide  month  after  month 
of  all-weather  paint  protection. 

With  nothing  to  wear  off,  wash  off,  peel  off  or  heat-soften  and 
trap  surface  grime,  Porcelainize  maintains  the  brand  new  look 
many  times  longer.  Just  think  of  the  advantages  of  always 
driving  a  beautiful  car. 


Better  work  by  trained  workmen . 

In  any  work,  experienced  and  trained  work- 
men produce  superior  results.  Porcelainize  is 
the  only  appearance  product  which  maintains 
a  notional  field  force  to  train  operators.  Insist 
on  Porcelainize  and  you  are  also  insisting  on 
expert  workmanship. 


Write  for 
Free  Informatii 
Booklet. 
"  I'lir  Slory 

"I 
Porcelainize 


far  New  or  Older  Cars . . .  Applied  Only  By  New  Car  Deal* 

FREEMAN    I,    PR16MAN,    INC.,  DENVER    3,    COLORADO 
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rMOlOGKAPHED   IN    EGYPT    BY   6EBT   STERM 


IT  LEAVES  YOU  BREATHLESS!  The  sands  of  the  desert  will  grow  cold  before  we  suggest 
that  your  Martinis  have  been  anything  short  of  a  triumph.  But  may  we  suggest  the  one  remaining  master- 
stroke? Use  Smirnoff  Vodka  instead  of  gin  for  the  driest,  smoothest,  subtlest  Martini  known  to  civilized 
man . . .  the  Smirnoff  Vodka  Martini.  Or  ask  your  barman  for  "the  Martini  with  the  Marvelous  Taste . . ." 
he  knows  it  can  be  made  only  with  dry,  incomparably  mellow  Smirnoff,  standard  of  the  world  since  1818. 


L^ynirnoU—  I 

^^^^^y       THE   GREATEST  N/\/lN  VUUIl  A 


and  the  lettering  on  it  said.  I. a  I '-'e nunc.  1  followed  him  west,  one  block,  two 
blocks.  We  were  crossing  our  street,  hut  1  couldn't  make  myself  turn  to 
look.  We  stopped  at  the  Beebe  house,  where  Bill  now  lived.  The  screened 
porch  was  gone,  replaced  by  a  big  picture  window. 

1  almost  called  her  Mrs.  Heebe  when  she  greeted  me.  instead  ol  Mis 
Francis.  The  hair  had  been  jet  black  when  she  sat  at  the  desk  in  Ira  Beebe's 
drayage  office.  Now  it  was  white.  The  face  was  still  as  strong  and  the 
mouth  as  firm,  but  you  identify  by  the  eyes.  They  reveal  the  spirit  and 
the  essence,  and  it  is  the  essence,  the  being  itself,  the  atmosphere  of  each 
person  that  is  reawakened. 

Then  it  all  comes  back.  (Wasn't  it  she  who  had  marched  into  Wasson's 
meat  market  that  day  and  said.  Aren't  you  men  ashamed  to  be  sitting  here 
when  the  President  ot  the  United  States  is  about  to  go  through  on  the  train?" 
Abashed,  they  had  quickly  stirred,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  president  of  the 
railroad.) 

Aunt  Jessey  had  run  the  drayage  front  office  while  Ira  was  out  with  his 
powerful,  big-buttocked  teams.  Ethel  Francis  had  run  the  Journal's  front 
office  while  Bill  was  out  collecting  the  news  items  and  the  printing  jobs.  In 
the  late  '40s,  truck  years  by  then,  Ira  had  tried  to  get  to  a  blizzard-hound 
farmer  and  his  heart  couldn't  stand  it.  Ethel  died,  the  same  year.  Bill 
needed  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  and  Aunt  Jessey  needed  somebody  to 
take  care  of,  and  I  could  scent  happiness  in  this  old  house  the  moment  I 
stepped  past  the  vestibule. 

(Aunt  Jessey,  I  was  in  your  house  two  days,  the  big.  spotless  house  you 
manage  by  yourself,  before  1  realized  you  can't  read  a  line  any  more,  that 
you  couldn't  make  out  my  features  at  the  supper  table.  1  have  met  a  few 
great  women  in  my  life  around  the  world.  Now  I  think  of  you  among  them.) 

AT  LUNCH  Aunt  Jessey  said,  "1  think  you'll  find  more  familiar  names  up 
on  the  hill  at  the  cemetery  than  anywhere  else.  Why,  we  hardly  know  hall 
the  people  in  town,  any  more,  ourselves." 

Right  there  began  my  re-education  in  the  modern  truth  of  the  American 
small  town,  where  nothing  supposedly  ever  changes  and  everybody  knows 
all  about  everybody  else. 

Bill  and  I  walked  around  the  corner  to  see  Oscar  and  Gertrude  Anderson, 
who  were  leaving  on  the  afternoon  train  to  see  their  son.  Harry,  at  Wichita. 
Harry  had  been  a  quiet  and  studious  boy;  now  he  was  a  surgeon  of  wide 
distinction.  They  were  just  putting  white  cloths  over  their  furniture  as  they 
had  done  every  year,  and  they  hadn't  expected  to  see  me.  Now  it  was  almost 
as  if  a  long-lost  son  had  come  home.  Mrs.  Anderson  cried  a  little  and 
laughed  a  lot,  not  over  me  but  over  the  memories  my  appearance  evoked, 
the  heartaches,  the  foolishness,  the  triumphs  of  those  early  days  and  those 
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early  young  couples     the  banker,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the 

merchants. 

"It  was  so  awful  here,  then  think  oi  it.  from  Berlin  I  came  as  a  bride,  to 
here!  Bui  so  wonderful.  Such  wonderful  people  there  were — the  Aakers, 
the  Sevareids,  the  Thorpes,  the  Wedges.  So  hard,  so  hard  il  was,  and  still  1 
love  to  think  of  those  days.    Ach.  Bill,  why  have  we  all  worked  so  hard  all 

the  time?  win  didn't  we  have  more  Fun,  more  travel?  And  now  we  are  old  I 
Oscar!  Ciei  the  little  sign  Bill  sent  us  from  Michigan  thai  time  I" 

Oscar  brought  the  little  sign  which  said.    Vy  is  it  we  get  so  soon  oklt  and 

so  late  schmardt?" 

Then  Mrs.  Anderson  reversed  her  values.  "Oscar  had  to  work  so  hard  at 
the  jewelry  store,  (ill  midnight  every  night  o\\  ihe  watches.  So  many  years 
we  scrimped  and  saved,  to  pay  for  the  house,  to  buy  the  clothes  and  get 
Harry  and  Frieda  a  decent  education.  But  these  new  ones.  It  seems  so  cas\ 
for  them.  Right  away  a  clerk.  New  car,  right  away,  house  paid  for  so 
quickly.    They  ^o  not  seem  afraid  of  debt,  any  more." 

Out  the  window  1  could  see  the  kids  running  home  from  school.  Their 
clothes  were  bright  and  new-looking,  exactly  in  the  mode  of  Minneapolis  or 
New  York  or  anyplace  else.  Two  carloads  of  high-school  boys  were  racing 
each  other  in  their  hot  rods. 

"Maybe  it's  better  this  way,"  I  said. 

"1  suppose."  she  answered.  "Maybe  you  are  right.  We  are  getting  old, 
that's  all." 

The  mind  dwells  in  time.  Is  the  small  town  only  for  the  young?  I  was 
thinking.  Is  this  all  that  it  brings  in  the  end — memories  and  the  axis  of 
V'elva-Wichita  or  Velva-Los  Angeles,  wherever  the  grown  children  now 
pursue  their  lives? 

Oscar  snapped  his  fingers  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  it  was  as  if 
his  wife  had  read  my  thoughts.  "Every  day  for  thirty  years  he  has  checked 
the  weather  for  the  government.  It  is  part  of  his  life.  Sometimes  we  think 
of  going  away  to  live,  but  you  know  Oscar  helped  to  build  this  town.  Every 
tree  has  a  meaning  for  him." 

Oscar  came  back  with  a  triumphal  look.  "Well,  think  of  that!"  he  said. 
"Eighty-six  degrees,  and  last  night  it  was  thirty-six.  Fifty-degree  change  in 
only  twelve  hours!" 

At  supper  it  was  talk  of  who  was  where,  who  had  died,  married,  divorced, 
become  rich,  gone  bankrupt,  vanished,  ended  in  the  old-folks  home  or  in 
prison.  I  could  find  in  it  all  no  pattern,  no  unfolding  of  personal  life  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  town  itself,  to  any  of  the  influences  for  which  we 
credit  or  blame  the  small  towns  of  our  country. 

The  girl  who  had  married,  at  twenty-one,  the  old  man  of  seventy-one  and 
produced  the  hushed  talk  I  remembered  in  the  parlor?  She  had  been  a 
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devoted  wife  until  he  died,  and  was  now  a  devoted  wife  to  anothei  husband. 
I  ho  little  roughneck  who  had  led  us  in  (he  Halloween  baekhou.se  raids  and 
[irst  told  me  of  shameful  things'.'  He  was  middle-aged,  pleasant,  w  ah  several 
children.  That  saintly  couple  who  read  to  their  children  each  evening  and 
had  them  lined  up  in  church  each  Sunday?  One  of  those  children  had 
vanished.  One  was  in  prison.  I  he  girl  got  into  repeated  troubles,  then 
drifted  away. 

With  a  few  I  could  have  predicted,  from  the  essence  that  even  a  child 
seems  to  understand.  I  would  have  known  that  Tubby  Anderson,  good- 
natured  town  bulK.  could  never  grow  old.  I  remembered  that  he  was  older, 
he  would  duck  me  and  my  comrades  at  the  swimming  hole,  (hen  laugh  our 
terror  away  and  take  us  for  a  wild  ride  in  his  Overland  wreck.  He  dune  and 
drank  like  crazy.  He  never  grew  up;  he  just  quit  the  effort  when  he  was 
forty-six,  and  died. 

And  of  Helen  1  would  have  known.  She  and  her  husband  came  in  through 
the  kitchen,  laughing:  he  was  one  of  the  nephews  Aunt  Jesses  had  raised. 
Helen's  children  were  beautiful,  as  1  had  known  they  would  be.  Her  color- 
ing was  darker,  her  figure  was  wider,  but  it  was  the  eyes,  again,  even  through 
the  half-rimmed  glasses  they  all  seemed  to  wear.  The  peace  and  serenity  had 
not  abated.  She  had  stayed  and  she  was  happy,  as  she  had  been  fashioned 
from  childhood  always  to  be.    Place  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Eventually  the  evening  broke  up.  and  I  mounted  the  stairs.  In  odd  cor- 
ners, mementos  of  childhood  in  the  '20s  lay  about:  the  sewing  machine 
with  the  treadle;  the  ivory-shell  dressing  set  on  the  bureau;  the  old  box 
camera  with  the  yellow  eye;  the  claw-footed  bathtub  with  the  spigot  that 
spouted  a  thin,  hard  stream. 

A  wartime  siren  began  wailing;  it  was  the  ten-o'clock  curfew  (all  kids 
under  sixteen  off  the  streets)  but  no  longer  a  bell.  1  crawled  into  the  wide 
bed  and  suddenly  ached  with  exhaustion.  I  listened  to  the  night  country 
noises  and  incomprehensibly,  for  no  certain  reason,  just  at  the  moment  of 
passing  to  sleep,  tears  came  in  a  silent  flood. 


In  the  morning  I  explored,  on  foot,  alone,  as  often  in  the  intervening  years 
I  had  dreamed  of  doing.  In  the  reveries  1  saw  but  was  unseen  and  could  go 
aw  as  at  will  like  a  ghost.  Now  I  pushed  along  the  riverbank.  feeling  an  awk- 
ward Gulliver,  very  conscious  of  the  stare  of  a  plowing  farmer,  of  the  dust 
gathering  on  my  Madison  Avenue  shoes,  the  burrs  adhering  to  my  tailored 
jacket.  I  stumbled  heavily  in  tangles  of  dead  "wild  cucumber"  vines,  striving 
for  the  old  path  to  our  swimming  hole,  and  at  that  moment  realized  middle 
age.  The  river  was  a  wide  ditch,  no  more.  The  mudbanks  of  the  swimming 
hole  had  caved  in.  The  place  did  not  seem  desolate;  it  merely  seemed  old;  it 
had  grown  old,  along  with  me. 

1  tasted  the  ripe  thorn  apples  as  1  had  always  done  on  the  evening  way 
home  from  Clay  Banks  upstream,  our  rendezvous  for  battling  the  Sioux  with 
weedy  spears;  but  1  had  lost  the  knack  of  spitting  out  the  pulpy  seeds  and 
swallowing  the  tangy  skin.  The  murmuring  "rapids."  soul's  solace  and 
heart's  delight,  were  still  in  place,  but  the  rocks  seemed  larger,  not  smaller, 
for  the  river  was  very  low.  I  had  known  the  feel  of  each  single  rock  under 
bare  feet:  I  had  known  their  attitudes  and  characters,  which  one  was 
slippery,  which  loose  and  mocking,  which  rough  and  steady  and  trusting. 
I  found  myself  staring  across  the  stream,  thinking:  There  should  be  a  great 
clump  of  bushes  there,  and  then  it  came  back,  even  for  a  flickering  moment 
the  anguish  of  it:  I  had  aimlessly  fired  a  BB  pellet  into  the  bush  and  a  flock 
of  sparrows  flew  out  of  it.  I  heard  no  stir  of  sound,  but  something  had 
pulled  and  drawn  me,  and  I  had  rushed,  slipping  and  floundering  across 
the  rocks;  there,  in  the  brush,  lay  a  sparrow,  its  beak  torn  to  one  side.  1  had 
put  it  out  of  its  misery,  placing  the  muzzle  on  its  head,  and  then  gone  trem- 
bling home. 

It  was  literally  true  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  but  He  knows,  and  1  prom- 
ised Him  that  night  never  to  injure  anything  again  if  He  would  forgive.  (I 
have  broken  the  promise.) 

Our  island  was  no  more  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  bank  by  a  seam  of 
low-water  mud.  Above  the  island  we  had  dug  our  cave  and  curtained  the 
entrance  with  gunny  sacking.  I  scrambled  down  to  see  the  place  and  found: 
one  new  cave,  entrance  covered  with  gunny  sacking.  1  parted  the  curtaining, 
expecting  to  find  a  spirit  lamp  inside — and  found  one.  It  was  in  this  mo- 
ment. I  think,  with  these  symbolic  tidings  that  childhood  is  permanent. 
forever  and  ever  the  same,  that  a  sense  of  comfort  began  to  grow  within  me, 
the  tinge  of  embarrassment  and  fear  about  this  visit  began  to  die  away.  It 
was  going  to  be  all  right. 

North  Hill  sloped  upward,  a  mere  pedestal  now  for  Swedlund's  barn 
which  hung,  enormous,  dominating  the  whole  village  like  a  French  chateau 
above  its  fiefhold.  There  1  had  known  the  wild  fright  of  a  runaway  horse 
bolting  back  into  the  barn  as  I  crouched  over  its  mane.  And  there  I  had  seen 
human  cruelty  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Gordon,  the  teller  of  wondrous  tales,  and  I  had  wandered  into  the  farm- 
yard with  Fanny,  the  mongTel  he  loved,  and  Fanny  had  chased  some 
chickens.  A  hired  hand  calmly  picked  Fanny  up  by  the  scruff,  put  a  bullet 
through  her  head,  let  her  fall  and  rolled  a  cigarette.  We  had  carried  Fanny 
down  the  slope  and  buried  her  in  the  weed  patch,  just  there,  across  from 
our  island. 

I  walked  across  North  Bridge,  the  prairie  at  my  back,  the  tree-lined 
streets  before  me,  and  felt  for  a  moment,  faintly,  the  joy  this  passage  had 
brought  me  at  each  re-entry  into  the  oasis  with  its  familiar  shapes  and  smells 
and  sounds,  its  thousand  secret  delights,  cool  water  and  shade,  and  home 
and  safety.  I  understood  then  why  I  had  loved  it  so  and  loved  its  memory 
always:  it  was,  simply,  home— and  all  of  it  home,  not  just  the  house,  but  all 
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the  town.  That  is  why  childhood  in  the  small  towns  is  different  from  child- 
hood in  the  city.    Everything  is  home. 

Through  a  fringe  of  trees  I  could  see  that  the  old  "haunted  house"  was 
gone,  replaced  by  a  row  of  bright-painted  trailer  homes,  unsuited  for 
haunting  by  ghost  or  child.  Nearby,  a  Model  A  roadster  was  foundering  in 
the  weeds,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  old  red  Maxwell 
with  the  bulbous  rubber  horn  had  vegetated  so  long.  There  were  two  shoi  I 
streets  of  homes  behind  our  street,  where  once  there  were  woods  and  where 
the  country  and  freedom  had  begun. 

This  was  our  street  now,  the  nicest  street  in  town.  Here  1  had  known 
every  blade  and  branch  and  cornice,  but  now  it  was  as  it  is  in  a  dream.  You 
know  you  are  in  the  place  you  seek,  but  everything  has  been  subtly  altered; 
the  light  is  different,  positions  and  proportions  have  been  changed  to  fool 
and  mock  you.  1  had  to  stop,  close  my  eyes  and  arrange  it  all  in  proper 
order.  Then  I  could  tick  them  off:  the  Gilbertson  house  here,  minus  the 
dogs  and  cats  and  chickens;  Skarisons';  Walter  Johnson's  (he  barbercd  now 
at  the  swank  new  Minot  hotel,  by  appointment  only).  This  must  be  the 
Andy  Andersons'.  He  had  been  in  the  iU-fated  bank  with  Father.  And  there 
1  had  been  sent  to  sleep  that  spring  night  of  mystery  and  foreboding  and  had 
been  awakened  by  brother  Paul  shouting,  "Hey,  it's  a  girl  and  it  weighs  nine 
pounds!"  He  had  stolen  the  line  from  a  Charles  Ray  movie  of  the  week  be- 
fore, and  thus  I  learned  of  our  beautiful  baby  sister. 

THEN  THE  BIG  brown  bungalow  my  father  had  built  for  us.  The  screened 
porch  had  been  glassed  in;  otherwise  everything,  the  spiraea  bushes,  the  box- 
elder  trees,  all  was  as  before.  All  the  other  houses  were  white;  ours  was  still 
brown,  and  I  acquired  another  revelation  in  my  pilgrim's  progress  of  self- 
discovery.  1  knew  now  why  I  loved  the  touch  and  feel  of  wood,  and  why 
brown  pleased  and  comforted  me  above  all  other  colors.  I  knocked,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Widow  Leben,  who  lives  there  now,  alone.  There  was 
no  answer.  Perhaps  I  had  knocked  too  faintly,  for  I  was  intensely  relieved 
when  she  did  not  appear.   I  was  afraid  to  go  in;  I  never  did  go  in. 

I  knew  the  old  short  cut  to  school,  though  August  Peterson's  red  shack 
was  gone,  his  iron  pump  alone  remaining,  stark,  incongruous  in  the  midst  of 
new  "ranch-style"  homes  with  picture  windows;  but  at  the  school  I  was  be- 
wildered and  lost.  The  great  cottonwoods  were  all  cut  down,  the  streets 
filled  in  to  the  sidewalk  level.  Ticky  Tillapaugh's  rambling  house  had  been 
cut  in  half  to  make  room  for  the  new  ranch-style  house  of  the  present 
banker,  and  the  new  high  school  (1928)  had  been  constructed  right  across 
the  front  of  our  old  red-brick  schoolhouse  with  the  white  belfry.  (No  bell 
rope  now  to  swing  out  upon  in  summer's  idleness;  no  bell  rope  to  hide  away 
the  day  before  school  opens.) 


But  the  old  SChoolhOUSe  vsas  exact  l>  the  same.     I  he  same  smell  of  sweep 

ing  compound  and  oil;  the  same  little  "cloakrooms"  where  the  mittens  hung 
and  the  brown-paper  luncheon  sacks  rested  on  the  shelves  above.  I  he  same 
desks,  scarified  now  by  50  years  ol  small  boys'  knives,  were  boiled  to  the 
lloor.  The  first-grade  room  "as  si  ill  the  first-grade  room,  only  now  the  lots 
sat  on  tiny  chairs,  grouped  around  the  teacher  in  the  modern  intimate  man- 
ner. The  rear  of  the  new  high  school  blanked  out  one  wall  of  windows  in 
the  second-grade  room,  the  very  windows  through  which,  in  a  seven-year- 
old's  dream,  I  had  once  airily  Boated,  to  the  consternation  of  Miss  West  with 
the  bulging  omniscient  black  eyes. 

Omniscient,  indestructible  Miss  West  still  teaches  there,  the  eighth  grade 
now.  She  still  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head,  according  to  Mike.  But  a  new 
hypothesis,  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  has  won  favor 
among  some  of  the  kids:  the  amazing  range  of  her  vision  is  due  to  the  big 
glassed  picture  of  the  Ruins  of  Athens — it  treacherously  mirrors  what  is  go- 
ing on  behind  her  back.  The  mystery  of  50  years,  I  suspect,  has  been  solved. 

1  poked  about  Main  Street  for  a  time.  Bill  Francis'  old  drum  press  and 
the  Linotype  on  which  he  had  let  me  cast  my  very  own  name  in  eternal 
metal  were  still  in  the  Journal  office.  The  paper  seemed  much  the  same;  iust 
more  pictures  and  a  new  slogan  over  the  title,  "The  only  newspaper  in  the 
world  that  gives  a  darn  about  Velva  and  the  people  living  hereabouts."  The 
funeral  parlor  was  now  in  the  basement  of  the  furniture  store,  no  longer  in 
the  back,  from  which  a  man  strange  to  us  used  to  emerge,  bribe  one  of  us  to 
buy  him  a  bottle  of  vanilla  from  Welo's  store,  then  drink  it  in  the  semidnrk 
beside  the  occasional  corpse. 

There  was  an  aluminum  door  on  the  old  sandstone  bank,  as  incongruous 
as  a  nickel-plated  grille  on  a  Model  T.  Our  bulldog  Teddy  used  to  know 
how  to  press  the  lip  of  the  latch  on  the  old  door  with  his  paw,  and  shoulder 
inside  in  search  of  Father.  A  boarded-up  lot  was  all  that  remained  of  Art 
Smith's  hardware  store;  the  opera  house,  over  Welo's,  was  now  converted 
to  ten  apartments,  the  scenery  removed  to  the  high-school  auditorium;  the 
"racket  store"  of  Old  Man  Oslie,  he  with  the  long  white  beard  who  sold 
the  penny  jawbreakers,  this  was  gone,  but  Main  Street  had  a  television  shop. 
Imler's  pool  hall  (so  respectable  even  young  Mike  was  allowed  to  play 
there)  had  replaced  Andy  Leberg's  place,  where  the  itinerant,  snuff-chewing 
IWWs  had  once  hung  out  in  harvesttime,  talking  Socialism  until  Andy 
would  push  them  out  in  desperate  defense  of  the  Republican  party.  They 
had  CinemaScope  at  the  Iris  Theater  and  no  "player  piano." 

George  Skarison  came  out  of  Welo's  to  see  me,  wearing  his  groceryman's 
apron;  one  of  the  Muus  brothers  defied  me  to  remember  his  name  and  it 
came  back  almost  at  once;  Vida  Mae  popped  out  of  the  Christenson  store; 
Clifford  Dittmer,  who  used  to  deliver  our  milk  with  his  father's  team,  walked 
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the  street  as  chief  constable,  resplendent  in  blue  uniform  and  badge  in  the 

eity  fashion.  He  v\as  famous  now  he  had  been  a  guard  at  Mcatra/  and  hail 
shot  a  celebrated  prisoner  as  he  tried  to  escape  In  swimming.  Clifford 
had  no  one  in  jail  at  the  moment;  he  rarely  did. 

I  stopped  at  the  post  office,  where  the  wall  of  little  boxes  with  the  dial 
locks  stood  at  right  angles  now.  Ruth  Cavanaugh,  the  postmistress,  said. 
"No.  we  never  have  started  home  deliver)  Folks  seem  to  like  to  drop  in  at 
the  post  office,  looking  tor  mail.  Sometimes  even  when  they  know  the  tram 
hasn't  been  through.    1  he\  like  an  excuse  to  come  downtown." 

I  was  passing  the  eate  and  a  voice  inside  rang  out.  -'\\  hat's  so  tuiiin  about 
the  town,  Eric!"  My  heart  sank.  I  should  have  known,  someone  would 
resent  me.  He  pushed  through  the  screen  door,  a  stranger,  a  middle-aged 
Scandinavian  farmer  with  a  lean,  sardonic  face  and  glinting  eyes.  He  was 
drunk,  at  high  noon.  1  tried  to  walk  along,  to  save  what  face  I  could.  Inn 
he  stumbled  beside  me,  pawing  at  my  shoulder  and  talking  fast.  Aftei  i 
moment  the  meaning  came  clear,  through  my  panic  and  pain  he  was 
quoting  from  mv  books,  whole  passages  of  the  love  and  loneliness  of  the 
prairie  boy.  He  was  trying  to  communicate,  to  share  what  men  cannot  share 
in  speech;  an  instinct  told  me  he  had  got  himself  drunk  to  find  the  courage. 
But  1  am  mute  with  drunks,  whatever  the  communication,  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  say.  Constable  Dittmer  took  the  farmer  by  the  arm,  gently, 
and  ushered  him  into  his  car. 

I  WALKED  WESTWARD  toward  the  Heche  house  and  an  older  man 
caught  up  with  me  to  say.  "I'm  Oscar  Christcnson,  Bud;  you  wouldn't  know 
me.  Well,  I  only  wanted  to  say — you  know  that  bank  failure  and  how  it  was 
w  ith  everyone.  I  wanted  to  say  your  father  did  so  much  for  me.  He  and  Andy 
Anderson,  they  carried  me  on  their  books  a  long  time.  1  guess  they  carried 
a  lot  of  us,  more  than  we  knew  at  the  time."  Now  I  was  mute  with  a  perfectly 
sober  and  dignified  man.  but  I  was  thinking:  You  have  given  me  a  thing  I 
came  here  to  find;  pray  God  you  told  him  this;  it  was  a  weight  in  his  heart 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

I  lay  in  the  old  house  that  second  night  and  made  an  important  discovery. 
I  could  run  through  the  film  exposed  this  day  of  1955  and  see  it  all,  the 
hills,  the  rapids,  the  bridge  and  the  house  and  the  streets,  all  of  it  as  it  is, 
in  black  and  white,  exact,  life-size,  no  more,  no  less.  Then  I  could  run  off 
the  old,  eternal  negative,  larger  than  life,  in  its  full  color  and  glory — the 
same  scenes  and  trees  and  faces — and  there  was  no  fading  or  blur  of  double 
exposure.  I  had  both  reels  now,  sealed  in  separate  cans,  and  I  knew  I  could 
keep  them  both,  as  long  as  I  lived. 

I  thought  of  something  Aunt  Jessey  said  at  supper  about  the  long  light  of 
summer  and  the  long  darkness  of  these  northern  winters.    I  was  thinking 
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thai  this  answered  the  old,  troubling  question  oi  w  In  the  old  film  had  always 
shown  the  green  and  summer  scenes,  onlj  a  few  brief,  bright  scenes  of  snow, 

and  nothing  Ol  this  late  autumntime  o\  bare  ground  and  barren  trees.    I  slid 
into  sleep  w  ith  a  phrase  distantly  sounding;  >  OU  can  go  home  again. 


\l\  home  town  has  changed  in  these  30  years  oi  the  American  stois.  It  is 
changing  now,  will  go  o\\  changing  as  America  changes.  Us  biography,  I 
suspect,  would  read  much  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  home  towns.  Depres- 
sion and  war  and  prosperity  have  all  left  then  marks;  modern  science, 
modem  lastes.  manners,  philosophies,  fears  and  ambitions  have  touched  mv 
town  as  indelibi)   as  ihe\    have  touched  New  York  or  Panama  City. 

Sights  have  changed:  there  is  a  new  precision  about  street  md  home,  a 
clearing  away  of  chicken  yards,  cow  barns,  pigeon-crested  cupolas,  weed 
lots  and  coulees,  the  dim  and  secret  adult-free  rendezvous  of  boys.  An  in- 
tricate metal  "jungle  gym"  is  a  common  back-yard  sight,  the  sack  swing  un- 
common. There  are  wide  expanses  o\  clear  windows  designed  to  let  in  the 
parlor  light,  fewer  ornamental  windows  of  colored  glass  designed  to  keep  it 
out.  Attic  and  screen  porch  are  slowly  vanishing  and  lovely  shades  of  pastel 
are  painted  upon  new  houses,  tints  that  once  would  have  embarrassed 
farmer  and  merchant  alike. 

Sounds  have  changed:  1  heard  not  once  the  clopping  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
nor  the  mourn  of  a  coyote.  I  heard  instead  the  shriek  of  brakes,  the  heavy 
throbbing  of  the  once-a-day  Braniff  airliner  into  Minol,  the  shattering  sirens 
born  of  war,  the  honk  of  a  dicsel  locomotive  which  surely  cannot  call  to 
faraway  places  the  heart  of  a  wakeful  boy  like  the  old  steam  whistle  in  the 
night.  You  can  walk  down  the  streets  of  my  town  now  and  hear  from  open 
windows  the  intimate  voices  of  the  Washington  commentators  in  casual 
converse  on  the  great  affairs  of  state;  but  you  cannot  hear  on  .Sunday  morn- 
ing the  singing  in  Norwegian  of  the  Lutheran  hymns;  the  old  country  seems 
now  part  of  a  world  left  long  behind  and  the  old-country  accents  grow 
fainter  in  the  speech  of  my  Velva  neighbors. 

The  people  have  not  changed,  but  the  kinds'oi  people  have  changed:  there 
is  no  longer  an  official,  certified  town  drunk,  no  longer  a  "Crazy  John,"  spit- 
ting his  worst  epithet,  "rotten  chicken  legs,"  as  you  hurriedly  passed  him  by. 
People  so  sick  are  now  sent  to  places  of  proper  care.  No  longer  is  there  an 
official  town  joker  like  the  druggist  MacKnight,  who  would  spot  a  customer 
in  the  front  of  the  store,  have  him  called  to  the  phone,  then  slip  to  the  phone 
behind  the  prescription  case,  and  imitate  the  man's  wife  to  perfection  with 
orders  to  bring  home  more  bread  and  sausage  and  Cream  of  Wheat.  No 
longer  anyone  like  the  early  attorney,  J.  L.  Lee,  who  sent  fabulous  dis- 
patches to  that  fabulous  tabloid,  the  Chicago  Blade,  such  as  his  story  of  the 


Seats  a  whole  baseball  team 


. . .  beautifully  1 
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In  place  of  baseball 
players,  of  course, 
it  could  be  other 
people.  Friends  of 
yours,  for  instance, 
assorted  small  fry,  or 
visiting  dignitaries. 
Anyway,  there's  room  for  3  on  each 
seat,  9  in  all.  (A  separate  section  of  the 
center  seat  folds  down  to  allow  rear  seat 
passengers  to  get  in  and  out  easily  and 
gracefully.)  And  there's  even  space  left 
over  for  baseball  bats  or  baggage. 

If  you're  joining  the  fast-growing  sta- 
tion wagon  set,  be  sure  to  look  these  new 
Chevrolets  over.  They're  very  good  look- 
ing, as  you  see.  All  of  them  have  fine, 
sturdy  and  quiet  Fisher  Bodies.  All  offer 
you  a  choice  of  the  new  "Blue- Flame 
140"  six,  or  V8  horsepower  up  to  205. 
And  all  pack  Chevrolet's  special  brand 


of  performance  that  breaks  records  on 
Pikes  Peak  and  makes  your  own  driving 
so  much  easier,  safer  and  more  pleasant. 
Color  and  interior  choices  are  wide, 
practical  and  unusually  handsome.  Your 
Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you. 
. .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors. 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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Traffic-test  it- 
it's  a  beautiful  thing 
to  handle! 
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Many,  many 


nurses  use 


TAJVEPAX 


Tampax  is  proud  of  its  position  in  medi- 
cal opinion — but  prouder  still  that  so 
many  nurses  and  women  doctors  use 
Tampax  internal  sanitary  protection 
themselves!  To  them  it's  the  logical  way, 
the  modern  way,  the  simple,  uncompli- 
cated way.  Don't  you  agree  you'd  rather 
use  sanitary  protection  that: 

•  prevents  odor  from  forming 

•  doesn't  chafe  or  irritate 

•  can't  be  seen  or  felt  when  in  place 

•  is  readily  disposable 

•  can  be  worn  in  shower  or  tub 

All  of  these  special  Tampax  advantages 
are  denied  to  the  user  of  external  pads. 
No  wonder  so  many  women  who  lead 
full,  busy  lives  swear  by  Tampax.  It  was 
invented  by  a  doctor  to  fill  the  needs 
of  all  women — working  or  not,  active 
or  not,  married  or  unmarried. 

Tampax  is  available  at  drug  or  notion 
counters  in  your  choice  of  three  ab- 
sorbencies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  You 
can  rely  on  it!  Look  for  Tampax  Vendor 
in  restrooms  throughout  the  United 
States.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED 
Palmer,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
Tampax.  I  enclose  10^  (stamps  or  silver)  to  covet  cost 
of  mailing.  Absorbency  is  checked  below. 
(      )  REGULAR  (      )  SUPER  (      )  JUNIOR 
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wild  man  captured  on  the  prairie  and  chained  to  the  w;ill  in  the  drugstore 
basement.   (This,  surely,  was  Velva's  flrsl  notoriety     inquiries  came  from 

anthropologists  all  over  the  worlil.) 

No,  the  "characters"  are  vanishing  in  Yelva.  just  as  they  are  vanishing  in 
our  cities,  in  business,  in  politics.  The  '•well-rounded,  socially  integrated'' 
personality  that  the  progressive  schoolteachers  are  so  obsessed  with  is  in- 
Creasing  rapidly,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  good.  Maybe  we  need 
more  personalities  with  knobs  and  handles  and  rugged  lumps  of  individual- 
ity. They  may  not  make  life  more  smooth;  more  interesting  they  surely 
make  it. 

They  eat  differently  in  Velva  now;  there  arc  frozen  fruits  and  sea  food 
and  exotic  delicacies  we  only  read  about  in  novels  in  those  meat-and-potato 
days.  They  dress  differently.  The  hard,  white  collars  of  the  businessmen 
are  gone  with  the  shiny  alpaca  coats.  There  are  comfortable  tweeds  now, 
and  casual  blazers  with  a  touch  in  their  colors  of  California  which  seems  so 
close  in  time  and  distance. 

It  is  distance  and  time  that  have  changed  the  most  and  worked  the  deepest 
changes  in  Velva's  life.  The  telephone,  the  car,  the  smooth  highway,  radio 
and  television  are  consolidating  the  entities  of  our  country.  The  county  seat 
of  Towner  now  seems  no  closer  than  the  stale  capital  of  Bismarck;  the 
voices  and  concerns  of  Presidents.  French  premiers  and  Moroccan  pashas 
are  no  farther  away  than  the  portable  radio  on  Aunt  Jessey's"  kitchen  table. 
The  national  news  magazines  are  stacked  each  week  in  Harold  Anderson's 
drugstore  beside  the  new  soda  fountain,  and  the  excellent  Minot  Daily  News 
smells  hot  from  the  press  each  afternoon. 

Consolidation.  The  nearby  hamlets  of  Sawyer  and  Logan  and  Voltaire 
had  their  own  separate  banks  and  papers  and  schools  in  my  days  of  dusty 
buggies  and  Model  Ts  marooned  in  the  snowdrifts.  Now  these  hamlets  are 
dying.  A  bright  yellow  bus  takes  the  Voltaire  kids  to  Velva  each  day  for 
high  school.  Velva  has  grown — from  800  to  1.300 — because  the  miners 
from  the  Truax  coal  mine  can  commute  to  their  labors  each  morning  and 
the  nearby  farmers  can  live  in  town  if  they  choose,  Minot  has  tripled  in 
size  to  30.000.  Once  the  "Magic  City"  was  a  distant  and  splendid  Baghdad, 
visited  on  special  occasions  long  prepared  for.  Now  it  is  a  25-minute  com- 
muter's jump  away.  So  P.  W.  Miller  and  Jay  Louis  Monicken  run  their 
businesses  in  Minot  but  live  on  in  their  old  family  homes  in  Velva.  So  Ray 
Michelson's  two  girls  on  his  farm  to  the  west  drive  up  each  morning  to  their 
jobs  as  maids  in  Minot  homes.  Aunt  Jessey  said,  "Why,  Saturday  night  I 
counted  sixty-five  cars  just  between  here  and  Sawyer,  all  going  up  to  the 
show  in  Minot." 

The  hills  are  prison  battlements  no  longer;  the  prairies  no  heart-sinking 
barrier,  but  a  passageway  free  as  the  swelling  ocean,  inviting  you  to  sail 
home  and  away  at  your  whim  and  your  leisure.  (John  and  Helen  made  an 
easy  little  jaunt  of  700  miles  that  weekend  to  see  their  eldest  daughter  in 
Wyoming.) 

Consolidation.  Art  Kumm's  bank  serves  a  big  region  now;  its  assets  are 
$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  instead  of  the  $200,000  or  $300,000  in  my  fa- 
ther's day.  Eighteen  farms  near  Velva  are  under  three  ownerships  now. 
They  calculate  in  sections;  "acres"  is  an  almost  forgotten  term.  Aunt  Jessey 
owns  a  couple  of  farms,  and  she  knows  they  are  much  better  run.  "It's  no 
longer  all  take  out  and  no  put  in,"  she  said.  "Folks  strip  farm  now;  they 
know  all  about  fertilizers.  They  care  for  it  and  they'll  hand  on  the  land  in 
good  shape."  The  farmers  gripe  about  their  cash  income,  and  not  without 
reason  at  the  moment,  but  they  will  admit  that  life  is  good  compared  with 
those  days  of  drought  and  foreclosure,  manure  banked  against  the  house 
for  warmth,  the  hand  pump  frozen  at  30  below,  and  the  fitful  kerosene 
lamp  on  the  kitchen  table.  Electrification  has  done  much  of  this,  eased  back- 
breaking  chores  that  made  their  wives  old  as  parchment  at  forty,  brought  life 
and  music  and  the  sound  of  human  voices  into  their  parlors  at  night. 

And  light  upon  the  prairie.  "From  the  hilltop,"  said  Aunt  Jessey,  "the 
farms  look  like  stars  at  night." 

MANY  POLITICIANS  deplore  the  passing  of  the  old  family-size  farm,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure.  I  saw  around  Velva  a  release  from  what  was  like  slavery  to 
the  tyrannical  soil;  release  from  the  ignorance  that  darkens  the  soul  and 
from  the  loneliness  that  corrodes  it.  In  this  generation  my  Velva  friends  have 
rejoined  the  general  American  society  that  their  pioneering  fathers  left  be- 
hind when  they  first  made  the  barren  trek  in  the  days  of  the  wheat  rush.  As 
I  sit  here  in  Washington  writing  this,  I  can  feel  their  nearness.  I  never  felt  it 
before  save  in  my  dreams. 

But  now  I  must  ask  myself:  Are  they  nearer  to  one  another?  And  the 
answer  is  no;  yet  I  am  certain  that  this  is  good.  The  shrinking  of  time  and 
distance  has  made  contrast  and  relief  available  to  their  daily  lives.  They  do 
not  know  one  another  quite  so  well  because  they  are  not  so  much  obliged  to. 
1  know  that  democracy  rests  upon  social  discipline,  which  in  turn  rests  upon 
personal  discipline:  passions  checked,  hard  words  withheld,  civic  tasks  ac- 
cepted, work  well  done,  accountings  honestly  rendered.  The  old-fashioned 
small  town  was  this  discipline  in  its  starkest,  most  primitive  form;  without 
this  discipline  the  small  town  would  have  blown  itself  apart. 

For  personal  and  social  neuroses  festered  under  this  hard  scab  of  con- 
formity. There  was  no  place  to  go,  no  place  to  let  off  steam;  few  dared  to 
voice  unorthodox  ideas,  read  strange  books,  admire  esoteric  art,  or  publicly 
write  or  speak  of  their  dreams  and  their  soul's  longings.  The  world  was  not 
"too  much  with  us";  the  world  was  too  little  with  us  and  we  were  too  much 
with  one  another. 

The  door  to  the  world  stands  open  now.  inviting  them  to  leave  any  time 
they  wish.  It  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  open  door  that  makes  all  the  defer- 
ence; with  its  opening  the  stale  air  rushed  out.    So,  of  course,  the  people 
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themselves  do  not  have  to  leave,  because,  as  the  stale  air  went  out,  the  fresh 

air  came  in. 

Human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  He  who  is  not  forced  to  help  his 
neighbor  for  his  own  existence  will  not  onl\  give  him  help  but  his  true  good 
will  as  well.  Minot  and  its  hospital  are  now  close  at  hand,  hut  the  people  Ol 
Velva  put  their  purses  together,  built  their  own  clinic  and  homes  foi  the  two 
young  doctors  the\  persuaded  to  come  and  li\e  among  them.  Velva  has  no 
Organized  charity,  but  when  a  fanner  falls  ill,  his  neighbors  get  in  his  crop; 
if  a  townsman  has  a  financial  catastrophe  his  personal  friends  raise  a  fund 
to  help  him  out.  When  Bill's  wife,  Ethel,  lay  dying  so  long  in  the  \lmoi 
hospital  and  nurses  were  not  available,  Helen  and  others  took  then  turns 
Jn\  ing  up  there  just  to  sit  with  her  so  she  would  know  in  her  gathering  dark 
that  friends  were  at  hand. 

It  is  personal  freedom  that  makes  us  better  persons,  and  the\  are  freer  in 
Velva  now.  There  is  no  real  freedom  without  privacy,  and  a  resident  of  my 
home  town  can  be  a  private  person  much  more  than  he  could  before.  People 
are  able  to  draw  at  least  a  little  apart  from  one  another.  In  drawing  apart, 
(hey  gave  their  best  human  instincts  room  for  expansion. 

YET  YOUTH  MUST  1  B  W  1  the  small  towns  o\  our  country  and  youth 
does  leave,  fony  Swedlund  complained.  "We  always  export  our  brains."' 
How  can  it  go  otherwise ?  Hungrs  voting  brains  must  have  food  to  work  on 
and  Velva  cannot  provide  if.  it  has  not  the  industries,  the  laboratories,  the 
law  courts  and  colleges  for  young  brains  to  flourish  and  ambitions  come 
true.  This  is  what  sends  them  away,  this  more  than  the  faint,  remaining 
■aleness  in  the  air  they  breathe.  How  many  would  stay  were  the  oppor- 
tunities there  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  not  many.  Yet  the  two  boys  roughly  of 
my  own  age  who  stayed.  Jay  Louis  Monicken  and  Vendler  Johnson,  are 
there  because  for  them  opportunity  was  there,  in  the  businesses  they  inher- 
ited. Last  summer  Stephen  Johns  (does  he  remember  our  fist  fight  under 
the  cottonwood  at  recess  time?)  drove  back  to  the  old  home  town  from 
California.  Vendler's  sister,  Evelyn  (does  she  remember  the  May  basket  I 
hung  on  her  door?)  said  to  Stephen,  "Here  we  are.  Vendler  and  I,  the  only 
ones  still  in  Velva.  Are  we  the  failures?"  And  Stephen  said.  "You  are  the 
luckv  ones.  You  had  the  means  to  stay.  The  rest  of  us  did  not." 

Perhaps,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  this  in  my  heart.  It  does  not  really 
matter.  For  Velva  is  small,  the  world  calls,  the  gate  is  open  and  they  are 
young;  go  they  must  and  always  will. 

This  is  what  my  home  town  and  yours  really  are  in  the  American  story 
and  system:  not  stagnant  plants  at  all.  but  seedbeds,  ceaselessly  renewing 
themselves,  their  seed  constantly  renewing  the  nation.  They  are  not  quiet, 
fixed  and  static,  but  vital  as  life  itself,  pulsating  with  the  lives  that  come  to 
them  and  the  lives  they  give  away. 

So  we  have  gone  away,  nearly  all  of  us.  But  few  of  us  can  stay  away. 
Unbidden,  as  age  grows  upon  us,  the  heart  creeps  back,  again  and  again:  it 
seeks  once  more  the  river  and  the  tree,  the  old  board  wall  and  the  barn,  just 
once  more. 

Evelyn  looked  across  the  sleeping  form  of  her  child  on  the  couch  to  the 
window  giving  on  the  spacious  yard  and  said,  "That  big  old  oak  over  there. 
When  Marjorie  and  Norma  and  I  were  little  we  swore  a  secret  pledge:  when 
we  became  forty  years  old,  wherever  we  were  in  the  world,  we  would  come 
back  and  meet  one  another  under  that  tree.  I  wonder  where  they  were  on 
their  fortieth  birthdays." 

Dear  Evelyn,  they  were  there,  under  the  tree.  They  never  left  it.  After 
all.  I've  lived  all  my  life  in  the  house  right  across  the  street  and  I'm  sure  I 
would  have  noticed  it  if  they  had  ever  gone  away.  the  end 
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Takes  less  than  5  minute 
with  Seven-Up  in  it ! 


m 


Best  Collins    ^r"'% 
ever !"  /S1  ^  % 


Nothing  does  it 
like  Seven-Up! 


•  Who  says  a  Collins  takes  too 
long  to  make?  It's  a  cinch  with 
7-Up.  Ice,  a  jigger  of  gin,  and 
chilled,  sparkling  7-Up  —  and 
there  you  have  it! 

And  what  a  Collins  7-Up  makes ! 
Smoooooth.  The  smoothest  you 
ever  tasted,  because  7-Up  puts 
gin  on  its  best  behavior.  And  7-Up 
takes  away  your  too-sweet,  too- 
sour  worries.  Gives  you  the  same 
fine  drink  every  time. 

You  be  a  Collins  connoisseur. 
Use  7-Up. 


Save  that  sparkle!  Always 
serve  chilled  7-Up.  Then, 
tilt  the  glass  and  pour 
gently  down  the  side. 
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Cardinal  southpaw  Wilmer  Mizell  delights  city  fans  with  his  country 

boy  flavor.  He  grins  shyly,  walks  like  a  plowboy  and  is  nicknamed 

for  a  town  with  only  50  inhabitants.    But  he  can  be  as  sharp  as  his 

fast  ball,  which  keeps  the  batters  missing— when  they  arent  walking 
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Big  Galoot  from  Vinegar  Bend" 


EVERY  fourth  or  fifth  day  as  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  take  the  field  a 
long-armed  youth  with  a  country-fed  torso  strides  out  to  the  pitcher's 
mound  with  a  gait  like  a  cotton  farmer  straddling  a  furrow.  He  palms  the 
top  of  his  baseball  cap  with  a  broad  hand  and  perches  it  erratically  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  then  takes  a  hitch  at  his  beltline.  coils  and  lets  go  of  a  blaz- 
ing fast  ball.  The  hum  from  Card  fans  has  a  note  of  anticipation.  They've 
come  to  see  Wilmer  (Vinegar  Bend)    Mizell  mow  the  opposition  down. 

Maybe  he  does  and  maybe  he  doesn't,  because  Vinegar  Bend's  fast  one 
can  be  as  balky  as  a  mule.  Mizell  has  had  his  share  of  experience  trying  to 
control  both.  "Land  sakes  alive,"  he  grins.  "Ah  walked  behind  more  mules 
than  Ah  has  walked  batters — and  that's  sayin'  a  lot." 

Mizell  derives  his  nickname.  Vinegar  Bend,  from  the  Alabama  town, 
population  50,  in  which  he  first  pitched  and  where  he  still  gets  his  mail.  He 
was  born,  however,  and  still  lives  across  the  Escatawpa  River  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi town  of  Leakesville. 

"It's  a  bigger  town  than  Vinegar  Bend,"  explains  Mizell,  "since  it  couldn't 
hardly  be  smaller,  but  we  live  on  the  outskirts.  We  had  maybe  twenty-thirty 
acres  down  there  and  Ah  been  all  over  'em  with  a  plow  and  a  mule." 

That  earthy  background,  shrewdly  promoted  by  the  Cardinals'  manage- 
ment, has  made  Vinegar  Bend  an  appealing  drawing  card  in  big-city  ball 
parks.  And  if  his  plowboy  stride  doesn't  take  him  to  the  showers  too  often 
this  season,  he  may  help  his  club  where  it  needs  it  most. 

On  his  red-hot  days  Mizell  strikes  out  a  high  percentage  of  the  hitters  he 
faces.  When  he  blows  up.  he  is  likely  to  walk  everyone  in  sight.  For  the 
fans  the  sensation  is  like  waiting  out  a  time  bomb.  Either  way  the  effect 
is  spectacular. 

Vinegar's  pitching  motion  is  spectacular,  too.  Teammate  Ken  Boyer  de- 
scribed the  batsman's  view  this  way:  "With  that  big  galoot  out  there,  first 
you  see  a  big  foot,  then  you  see  his  glove,  his  back — and  the  next  thing  you 
know  the  catcher  is  throwing  the  ball  back  to  him." 

This  may  be  the  year  of  decision  for  Mizell,  who  returns  to  the  big  time 
after  two  years  in  the  Army.  He  joined  the  Cards  in  1952  with  an  amazing 
minor-league  strike-out  record  and  an  engaging  air.  But  Vinegar  never  has 
had  an  impressive  won-and-lost  record  with  St.  Louis  despite  a  high  strike- 
out average  (319  in  414  innings,  an  average  of  seven  per  nine-inning  game 
over  two  seasons).  Besides  wildness  he  has  suffered  from  an  inability  to 
hold  runners  on  base. 

Although  Mizell  pitches  with  the  classic  overhand  motion,  he  has  a 
habit  of  "rocking,"  which  is  to  say  he  sticks  his  right  foot  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  batter's  face  and  rears  back  before  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
plate.  Once  the  runner  on  first  catches  Vinegar  Bend  beginning  to  "rock," 
he  knows  there  will  be  no  throw  to  first  and  he  can  get  a  good  jump  on  the 
catcher.  At  St.  Petersburg  this  spring,  as  much  time  was  spent  correcting 
Mizell's  motion  to  first  base  as  with  any  other  two  pitchers  in  camp. 

Mizell's  speed  is  easy  to  understand  when  you  consider  his  size.  Vinegar, 
who  will  be  twenty-six  in  August,  stands  six  feet  three  and  weighs  205 
pounds.  He  has  brown,  twinkling  eyes,  brush-cut  black  hair  with  a  widow's 
peak  which  makes  his  brow  seem  lower.  When  he  grins,  his  face  lights  up 
like  a  country  fair,  his  forehead  corrugates  like  a  washboard  and  a  dimple 
shows  in  the  left  side  of  his  face. 

It  is  easy  for  citified  folks  to  pass  off  Mizell  as  a  country  bumpkin,  but  it 
is  neither  fair  nor  accurate.  Vinegar  Bend  is  odd  by  city  standards,  consist- 
ent by  his  own.  His  tastes  are  simple,  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  complicate 
them.    A  sincere  young  man.  who  tries  to  read  a  passage  from  the  Bible 


Vinegar  has  less  trouble  eying  plate  than  those  "rascals"  on  base. 
His  rocking  motion  makes  him  favorite  target  for  good  base  stealers 


every  day,  Mizell  neither  parades  his  virtues  nor  hides  them.  (When  Mizell 
joined  the  Army,  he  gave  10  per  cent  of  his  GI  pay  to  the  Baptist  church  and 
he  plans  to  continue  this  "tithing"  practice  with  his  Cardinal  salary.) 

Behind  a  naive  exterior,  Vinegar  Bend  has  a  native  shrewdness.  He  held 
his  own  in  dealing  with  the  fast-talking  Frank  Lane  when  it  came  time  to 
negotiate  his  1956  contract. 

"I  was  looking  for  a  typical  Ozark  Ike  type,"  Lane  confesses.  "But  when 
I  sat  down  with  him,  I  got  as  far  as  telling  him  I  had  heard  he  was  the  type 
of  player  who  was  always  broke  and  asked  him"  what  made  him  think  he 
was  worth  more  than  we  were  offering.  I  never  got  a  chance  to  open  my 
mouth  again  for  the  next  half  hour. 

"Mizell  politely  told  me  that  in  two  years  in  St.  Louis  he  had  made  only 
a  little  over  the  major-league  minimum  and  that  in  the  last  two  years  in 
service,  'Uncle  Sam  didn't  exactly  shower  me  with  gold.' 

"Vinegar  told  me  how  he  had  turned  most  of  his  earnings  over  to  his  fam- 
ily to  put  them  on  their  feet,  how  he  had  bought  his  brother  a  truck,  and  now 
that  he  was  married  and  expecting  his  first  child,  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
get  something  for  himself. 

"He  signed  for  more  than  I  had  intended  to  give." 

Mizell,  as  he  told  Lane,  indeed  had  a  hard  childhood.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  an  infant  and  his  mother  has  been  an  invalid  since  he  was  two. 
His  uncle,  Irvan  Lee  Turner,  was  the  sole  support  of  Vinegar,  his  brother 
and  a  half  sister.  "He  worked  at  any  kind  of  job  he  could  get,"  Mizell  re- 
lates gratefully,  "tapping  turpentine,  working  somebody  else's  ground,  sell- 
ing truck  vegetables  or  cordwood.  This  was  in  the  toughest  days  of  the 
depression  and  sometimes  he  made  as  little  as  50  cents  a  day,  which  musta 
bin  mighty  discouraging.  Like  I  told  Mr.  Lane  when  we  was  talking  con- 
tract, I  never  had  any  money.  Every  time  1  asked  for  more  money  in  the 
minors,  they  said,  'Wait  till  you  get  to  the  big  leagues.'  Well,  1  got  to  the 
big  leagues,  and  when  I  asked  for  a  raise,  they  said,  'That  comes  later.'  I 
finally  told  Mr.  Lane  that  I  thought  later  was  done  here." 

VINEGAR'S  MONEYLESS,  MINOR-LEAGUE  YEARS  started  when  he 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  Cardinal  scout  W.  H.  (Buddy)  Lewis  at  a 
tryout  camp  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  in  the  spring  of  1949.  He  was  the  last 
pitcher  to  work  out  on  this  particular  afternoon  and  he  was  as  green  as  Dub- 
lin on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  but  he  threw  fireballs  at  the  plate.  Lewis  made  a 
mental  note  to  see  more  of  the  kid — Mizell  was  not  yet  nineteen. 

"A  week  or  so  later,  I  drove  by  his  house  and  asked  for  him,"  Lewis  re- 
calls. "His  grandmother  told  me  Wilmer  (that's  what  she  called  him)  and 
some  other  boys  were  swimming  down  in  the  creek.  I  started  driving  in  thai 
direction  and  met  a  group  of  kids  in  blue  jeans — and  nothing  else — coming 
toward  me.  One  of  them  was  Mizell,  and  1  took  a  catcher's  glove  and  some 
baseballs  out  of  my  car  and  asked  him  to  warm  up.  It  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  I  ever  warmed  up  a  boy  who  pitched  barefooted.  After  the  first 
three  fast  ones  he  cut  loose,  I  knew  I  had  something. 

"As  to  signing  him  up,  there  wasn't  anything  I  could  do  about  it  then  as 
he  was  still  in  high  school.  The  night  he  graduated,  though,  1  was  right  in 
the  auditorium  at  Leakesville  High;  and  I  wouldn't  let  him  go  home  after 
he  got  his  diploma.  I  put  him  right  on  a  train  for  Albany,  Georgia,  and  told 
him  to  report  to  Walter  Shannon,  our  minor-league  supervisor." 

Shannon  well  remembers  the  night  Mizell  walked  into  his  room  at  the 
New  Albany  Hotel.  "It  was  well  after  midnight."  says  Walter.  "He  sleepily 
introduced  himself  and  hit  the  sack.  When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  tiptoed 
around  to  let  the  kid  get  his  sleep,  but  Mizell  bounced  right  up,  explaining 
that  at  home  he  was  up  with  the  cows.  When  I  told  him  to  get  his  glove 
and  shoes  and  come  out  to  the  park.  I  got  my  first  shock.  Mizell  had  no 
baseball  equipment  of  any  kind.    All  he  had  was  the  suit  he  graduated 
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This  FREE 

shock  test 

may  save  your  life ! 


Before  making  any  trip  in  your  car,  follow  the  advice  of  the 
safety  experts.  Ask  your  repairman  to  check  all  three:  tires, 
brakes,  shock  absorbers.  Yes,  shock  absorbers!  Worn-out 
shocks  can  dangerously  impair  steering  and  roadability— 
cause  your  car  to  buck  and  sway  out  of  control. 

Why  take  a  chance?  Go  straight  to  the  repairman  who 
displays  the  Gabriel  shock  absorber  tester.  He'll  check  your 
shocks  fast— and  for  free!  If  replacements  are  needed,  he'll 
install  the  best  for  your  make  and  model  .  .  .  Gabriel  Shock 
Absorbers,  of  course.  Longer  lasting,  better  riding,  because 
the  power  is  sealed  in  steel. 

THE    GABRIEL    COMPANY   •   CLEVELAND    16,    OHIO 


When  St.  Louis  signed  him,  Mizell  hadn't 


hurled  in  more  than  twelve  actual  games  in 


his  life.    His  first  pitch  as  a  pro 


sailed  high  into  the  grandstand  screen 


in.   I  got  him  outfitted  at  a  sporting-goods  store  and  took  him  to  the  park. 

"Bob  Kline,  a  scout  and  pitching  coach,  took  Mizell  to  the  mound.   He  \ 
tried  to  show  Vinegar  the  proper  stance,  motion  and  delivery.    Bob  wentj 
through  it  all  in  pantomime,  talking  to  Mizell  as  he  explained  each  move. 
Every  time  Kline  paused,  Vinegar  reached  out  to  grab  the  ball  and  try  it 
himself.   When  Bob  finally  let  him  throw,  it  was  obvious  the  boy  was  ter- 
ribly fast — and  terribly  green." 

Mizell's  rawness  was  understandable.  There  was  no  baseball  team  at  I 
Leakesville  High,  and  his  only  experience  stemmed  from  a  town  team  at 
Vinegar  Bend.  He  had  pitched  maybe  a  dozen  times  in  his  life  under  game] 
conditions  when  he  reported  to  the  Albany  club.  The  first  pitch  he  made  in] 
professional  baseball  went  over  the  catcher's  head  and  landed  halfway  upj 
on  the  screen  in  front  of  the  stands. 

DESPITE  THE  FACT  he  was  starting  from  scratch,  Vinegar  had  a  12-3 
record  with  Albany  and  helped  the  team  win  the  Georgia-Florida  League! 
pennant.  The  next  year  he  jumped  from  Class  D  to  the  Class  B  Carolinal 
League,  where  he  was  17-7  with  Winston-Salem,  another  pennant  winner.! 
Then  Mizell  moved  to  the  Class  AA  Texas  League,  only  two  notches  belowl 
the  majors.  He  was  only  16-14  with  Houston  but  struck  out  257  to  lead  the| 
league  and  was  with  his  third  straight  pennant  winner. 

The  minors  were  a  new  world  to  Mizell.    He  was  making  friends  andl 
winning  games.  Vinegar  "visited"  up  and  down  the  main  drag  of  any  townl 
he  happened  to  be  in,  trading  chitchat  with  the  barber  and  giving  the  localj 
pool  halls  his  patronage.  "Wasn't  much  else  you  could  do,"  he  says  cheer- 
fully, "nor  any  money  to  do  anything  else." 

Mizell  was  a  celebrity  in  the  minors.   One  night  at  Winston-Salem,  fans  I 
passed  the  hat  for  him  and  raised  $220.  It  was  in  that  town,  too,  that  he  laid  | 
the  foundation  for  the  reputation  of  being  a  character.   On  "Appreciation, 
Night,"  Mizell  rode  a  mule  in  through  the  center-field  gate  to  home  plate  and 
back  out  again.  He  also  sang  Country  Boy  over  the  public-address  system.* 

When  Mizell  was  at  Houston  in  1951,  the  management  staged  a  "Vinegai  j 
Bend  Night"  and  flew  in  32  persons,  whom  they  represented  as  being  the  I 
adult  population  of  Vinegar  Bend,  although  Mizell  suspects  some  of  them  J 
"must've  come  from  the  suburbs." 

After  Houston  came  Vinegar's  two  years  with  St.  Louis  and  two  yeans 
with  Uncle  Sam.  When  he  returned  to  civilian  life,  it  was  obvious  to  the'l 
Cardinals  that  he  could  change  the  entire  St.  Louis  pennant  picture  if  hci 
could  win  with  any  degree  of  consistency,  and  a  campaign  was  mapped  oul1 
which  probably  bewildered  Mizell  from  time  to  time  by  its  very  intensity! 

Not  even  the  Giants'  Willie  Mays  in  his  1954-'55  winter  season  in  Puertc 
Rico  was  watched  as  carefully  by  his  guardians  as  Mizell  was  when  he  was 
pitching  himself  into  shape  last  winter  in  the  Cuban  League.  Mike  Ryba 
the  only  man  who  ever  pitched  and  caught  in  both  major  leagues  and  now  i 
Cardinal  trouble  shooter,  was  assigned  to  Havana  to  instruct  Mizell  daily 
Furthermore,  Lane  and  manager  Fred  Hutchinson  visited  the  Cuban  capit 
to  watch  the  progress  of  their  warming-up  comet.  (He  tore  the  league  apa 
with  206  strike-outs  in  179  innings — breaking  records  which  had  existec 
since  1897 — but  his  won-lost  record  was  a  modest  12-9.) 

Ryba  wasn't  riding  herd  on  Mizell  because  of  any  fear  that  he  might  fine 
Havana's  night  life  alluring.  Vinegar  neither  drinks  nor  smokes,  although 
he  does  chew  a  huge  plug  of  tobacco  on  the  field.  Ryba's  task  was  to  polish 
Mizell's  natural  equipment:  "We  had  to  improve  his  control  and  his  motioij 
to  first  base  and  get  him  to  add  another  pitch.  Mizell  can  fire  the  ball  as  ha 
as  anybody  in  the  National  League,  maybe  even  as  hard  as  that  boy  Her 
Score  with  Cleveland.   The  trouble  is  you  can't  get  by  with  speed  alor 
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A  man  of  faith,  the  Cardinal 
pitcher  trio  to  read  a  Bible 
passage  every  day.  He  gives 
tenth  of  income  to  his  church 


There  wasn't  enough  difference  between  his  fast  one  and  his  curve  to  fool 
any  batter's  timing.  He  had  to  develop  a  change  of  pace,  either  off  his  fast 
ball  or  off  his  curve.  Vinegar  has  come  up  with  a  good  slow  curve,  which  he 
can  control  well  enough  to  risk  throwing  it  when  he's  three-and-two,  or  even 
when  he's  behind  the  hitter." 

The  inability  of  Mizell  to  hold  runners  on  first  base  is  surprising  in  a  left- 
handed  pitcher,  since  he  is  facing  the  runner  on  first  while  he  is  preparing 
to  deliver  to  the  plate. 

"When  Al  Hollingsworth  had  me  at  Houston  in  '5 1 ,  he  taught  me  a  pretty 
good  motion,"  says  Mizell.  "Only  trouble  was  that  when  I  came  up  with 
the  Cards,  I  was  concentrating  so  much  on  the  hitter,  I  plumb  forgot  about 
that  rascal  on  first. 

"Later  on  I  got  so  I  could  hold  the  runners  on  pretty  good — leastways,  1 
thought  so,  but  then  1  went  in  the  Army.  Fort  McPherson  had  a  real  good 
hitting  club  for  the  sorta  league  we  was  in,  and  we  used  to  get  runs  in 
bunches,  like  bananas.  Well,  you're  ahead  about  five  or  six  runs  on  a  hot, 
muggy  day  in  July,  and  you  just  ain't  gonna  wear  yourself  out  throwing  to 
first  to  hold  a  man  on.   So,  when  I  got  down  here,  1  had  to  start  all  over." 

Havana  fans  had  a  "night"  for  Mizell  in  January  and  showered  him  with 
gifts,  including  an  expensive  wrist  watch  and  a  portable  radio.  Mizell  had 
^  minor  complaint  about  the  latter  while  in  Cuba.  "It  only  gits  Spanish 
music,"  he  said. 

Vinegar  was  hot  on  his  "night,"  fanning  10  hitters  in  the  first  four  innings. 
'Among  his  victims  was  Chico  Fernandez,  a  native  son  and  local  hero,  who 
didn't  like  it  a  bit  when  he  was  struck  out  on  his  first  two  trips.  Chico 
walked  on  his  third  try  and  saved  some  face  by  promptly  stealing  second 
on  Mizell.  Let  Vinegar  take  over  from  there: 

"Now  it  was  a  nothing-nothing  ball  game  with  one  out  when  Chico  stole 
second  and  that  hurt,"  says  Mizell,  "because  he  was  in  scoring  position.  1 
know  he  was  mad  about  me  striking  him  out  twice  so  I  said  to  myself,  just 
before  I  got  ready  to  pitch  to  the  batter,  'Vinegar,  you  better  give  that  boy 
just  one  more  look  before  you  turn  that  ball  loose.'  I  peeked,  and  there  he 
was,  a-streaking  for  third.   I  threw  over  there,  and  he  was  a  dead  pigeon." 


SINCE  FERNANDEZ  IS  BROOKLYN  PROPERTY,  word  of  his  misad- 
venture soon  reached  Fresco  Thompson,  vice-president  in  charge  of  Dodger 
minor-league  clubs.  "Mizell  must  be  improving,"  commented  Fresco,  "if 
he  was  able  to  do  all  that  reasoning  and  thinking  between  pitches." 

The  pitcher  has  been  popular  in  St.  Louis  from  the  beginning.  Mizell 
likes  people  and  people  respond.  As  teammate  Stan  Musial  says.  "Vinegar's 
easy  smile  and  that  hillbilly  drawl  make  him  a  great  after-dinner  talker  and 
a  great  tonic  around  our  clubhouse." 

Joe  Garagiola,  former  catcher  who  now  assists  Harry  Caray  in  the  Cardi- 
nal broadcasts,  regards  Mizell  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  conversa- 
tionalists he's  ever  met  in  baseball.  And  also  one  of  the  weakest  hitters  ever 
to  stand  up  at  a  big-league  plate.  Mizell  batted  .044  and  .084  in  his  two 
years  with  the  Cards. 

"That  didn't  keep  Vinegar  from  talking  a  good  game  up  at  the  plate," 
Garagiola  recalls.  "When  I  was  with  the  Cubs,  he'd  come  up  to  the  dish  and 
sa\.  'Reckon  it's  about  time  for  ole  Vinegar  to  rip  one,'  or,  'Watch  this 
power.'  And  all  this  from  a  guy  who  considers  a  loud  foul  a  moral  victory." 

Mizell  faces  his  future  hopefully. .  He  is  conscious  of  his  shortcomings 
and  tries  eagerly  to  correct  them.  "I  try  to  do  everything  they  tell  me,"  he 
says.  "I  found  out  they  got  a  lot  of  smart  guys  up  in  this  league.  And  the 
more  I  think  about  how  smart  they  are,  the  gladder  J  am  that  I  got  my 
fast  ball."  THE  END 
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Some  spark  plugs  are  designed  for  low  speeds— 
some  spark  plugs  are  designed  for  high  speeds,  but . . . 

Only  new  power  tip 

fires  up"  your  engine 

at  all  speeds  I 


Bmck 


DeSoto 


Hudson 


Nash 


Packard 


Pontiac 


Cadillac 


Chrysler 


Dodge 


Imperial 


Oldsmoblle 


Plymouth 


ft "W 

Studebaker 


Now  at  last  a  spark  plug  hot  enough  at  low 
speeds  to  resist  fouling,  yet  cold  enough  at 
highway  speeds  to  check  pre-ignition. 
New  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug  with 
Power  Tip  "fires  up"  your  engine  for  peak 
performance  and  economy  at  all  speeds. 

At  low  speeds,  the  Power  Tip  gets  hotter 
than  conventional  plugs  .  .  .  burns  away  fuel 
and  oil  deposits  that  cause  engine 
misfire,   wasting  fuel  and  power. 

At  high  speeds,  the  Power  Tip 
keeps  cool — takes  full  advantage 
of  the  cooling  action  of  incoming 
fuel  gases.  It  checks  pre-ignition, 
safeguards  power  and  performance 
at  highway  speeds. 

TEST-PROVED  IN  17  DIFFERENT  MAKES! 
Fits  all  these  cars  with  overhead-valve  V-8  engines 
using  14  mm.  spark  plugs:  BuicK  •  Cadillac 
Chevrolet  •  Chrysler  •  De  Soto  •  Dodge  •  Ford 
Hudson  •  Imperial  •  Lincoln  •  Mercury  •  Nash 
Oldsmobile  •  Packard  •  Plymouth  •  Pontiac 
Studebaker  •  See  your  nearest  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plug  Dealer. 


fl|     I         lflH^%  ||H|Hi       RESISTOR    SPARK    PLUG    WITH 

AUTO-LITE  power  tip 

Auto-Lite    manufacture*    over    ftoo    products %    including    Spark    Ptugn,    lintlcricx.    Wire    and 

Cubic,  find  Automotive  Electrical  System*  .  .   .  sold  throughout  the  V nitcd  State*  ami  Canada. 


Scott  and  I  laughed  when  we  saw  what  a  mess  those  two  women  were  making  of  the  plowing.  "You  two  quit  that  foolishness,"  Scotw 


THE      KEAN     LAND 


By  JACK  SCHAEFER 


The   author  of  Shane   tells  an   exciting   new   story  of  the  frontier — of 
ruthless  land-grabbers,  with  the  law  on  their  side,  and  of  their  battle  with  a  fiery 

old  settler,  Brent  Kean,  whose  only  law  was  his  rifle 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  EDWIN  DAWES 
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t  ih  Kean's  face  lighted  up  then — she  was  glad  to  see  us.   But  Lettie  wasn't.   She  said,  "You're  so  smirking  smart,  Mr.  Scott  Hammon!' 


) 


BEGINNING  A  NEW  TWO-PART  SERIAL 

It  is  a  small  city  in  western  Colorado.  The  main  business  section  is  down- 
stream, where  the  railroad  crosses  the  river.  This  is  upstream,  where  the 
suburban  area  crowds  along  both  banks.  Here  on  the  left  bank,  between  the 
valley  highway  and  the  river — out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  stores  and  service 
stations  and  housing  developments — is  an  oasis  of  uncluttered  fields  and 
wood  lots,  a  farm  surrounded  and  imprisoned  by  the  expanding  city.  It  has 
a  small  barn  and  a  low  flat-roofed  building  that  once  was  a  feeding  shelter 
for  cattle,  and  a  small  house,  half  original  log  cabin,  half  frame  addition. 

On  the  porch  of  the  addition  sits  an  old  man.  He  sits  relaxed  in  an  old 
rocker,  in  heavy  work  shoes  and  faded  Levi's  and  once-bright  flannel  shirt. 
His  huge  frame,  once  powerfully  muscled,  is  now  lean  and  gaunt  with  age 
but  his  old  eyes  glow  undimmed.  He  is  talking  to  a  younger  man,  to  a  writer 
of  tales  of  the  American  West  that  was  and  is  no  more. 

...  So  Jeff  Martin  put  you  onto  me.  I  haven't  seen  Jeff  in  eight-ten  years, 
but  a  friend  of  his  is  a  friend  of  mine  so  maybe  I'd  better  apologize  for 
speaking  so  sour  when  you  pulled  in  here.  I  thought  you  were  another  of 
those  billy-be-damned  real-estate  sharpers.  Can't  seem  to  pound  into  their 
heads  that  price  doesn't  mean  a  thing — I'm  just  plain  not  selling. 

Sure,  they'd  like  to  get  hold  of  this  piece.  One  hundred  sixty  acres  of 
good  land.  What  would  they  do  with  it?  Slap  together  a  couple  hundred 
more  of  those  silly  modern  shacks  they  call  ranch  houses,  which  a  rancher 
wouldn't  live  in,  and  make  a  lot  of  money,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
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important  thing  anybody  can  do  nowadays.   That's  progress.   So  they  say. 

They've  been  putting  the  squeeze  on  me  these  last  years.  Raised  my 
taxes,  twice.  Zoned  the  section  so  I  had  to  get  rid  of  the  cows.  But  I  raise 
garden  stuff  and  take  hay  off  the  fields,  and  with  what  I've  got  in  the  bank 
I  make  out.  No  one  but  me  to  worry  over  anyway.  The  kids  are  all  grown, 
got  grown  kids  of  their  own,  scattered  from  here  to  breakfast  and  all  doing 
all  right.  They  don't  feel  about  this  place  the  way  I  do  and  no  reason  they 
should,  but  all  the  same  they  say  stick  to  it,  Dad,  if  that's  what  you  want; 
and  try  a  little  buckshot  on  those  real-estate  boys,  and  if  you  need  any  bail 
money  just  holler. 

I  promised  Lettie — that  was  my  wife — that  I  wouldn't  sell,  that  I'd  keep 
the  place  like  this  to  the  finish.  So  I'm  keeping  it.  When  I'm  laid  under, 
the  land-grabbers  can  bid  themselves  silly  over  it,  and  there'll  be  a  nice 
chunk  of  cash  to  be  split  among  the  kids  and  I  won't  be  around  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  place.  .  .  . 

So  Jeff  told  you  there's  a  story  in  me,  in  this  land.  Well,  yes,  there  is.  But 
the  real  story  goes  way  back  and  was  over  and  done  before  I  moved  out  here. 
I  don't  figure  in  it  much.  Since  Lettie  died — that'll  be  four  years  this  fall 
— I  haven't  talked  much  to  anybody  about  what  happened  back  then.  No- 
body to  talk  to.  The  kind  of  folks  crowding  in  around  here  now  aren't  in- 
terested in  the  old  days.  Try  to  tell  folks  like  that  why  I'm  keeping  this  farm 
and  they  just  plain  wouldn't  get  it. 

Maybe  you  would.  Seems  Jeff  Martin  thinks  you  would.   But  I'm  warning 
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In  your  home  town 
the  best  moving  and 
storage   service    is 

MAYFLOWER 

says 

JOEL  McCREA 

starring  in  Allied  Artists' 

CinemaScope  production 

"The  First  Texan" 


Mayflower's  skilled  employees 
are  efficient,  economical  and 
dependable,  so  call  your  near- 
by Mayflower  Warehouseman 
for  the  answer  to  any  moving 
or  storage  problem,  large  or 
small.  Expert,  friendly  home- 
town service  is  offered  by  over 
525  Mayflower  Warehouse- 
men from  coast  tc»  coast,  ask 
for  free-  estimates.  \ 


r , 

V  MAIL    COUPON    FOR    FREE    MOVING    DAT    KIT  TO 

MAYFLOWER  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSN. 

B60  CONSOLIDATED  BLOC.  •  INDIANAPOLIS  4.  INC. 
NAME ____ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


-STATE 


Know  your  near-by  Mayflower 
Warehouseman  —  consult 
your  telephone  directory 


I 


Mayflower 
Warehouses 

CooAt  to  CtxOt 
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you,  it  ain't  pretty.  The  right  and  wrong 
of  it's  hard  for  some  to  see  straight. 
I'll  give  it  to  you  the  only  way  I  can, 
which  is  telling  about  me  and  what  1 
saw  happen.  .  .  . 

I  GREW  up  back  east  in  Nebraska. 
My  folks  had  a  farm  there  and  I  was 
their  only  kid.  I  was  good-sized  from 
the  start,  and  my  father  figured  once  he 
knew  I  was  all  he'd  have,  he'd  get  all 
the  work  he  could  out  of  me.  There 
was  nothing  mean  in  that.  He  believed 
in  work — always  said  that  was  what 
man  was  put  on  this  earth  to  do,  and 
he  and  his  were  going  to  do  it. 

Mother  figured  the  opposite.  She 
was  bound  determined  to  make  some- 
thing of  me,  and  her  idea  of  something 
was  an  educated  man.  The  two  of  them 
hammered  away  at  each  other,  thinking 
up  arguments  and  throwing  them  at 
each  other.  Time  came  I  understood 
that  was  how  they  liked  it,  how  they 
kept  some  spice  and  tang  in  a  hard  life. 
My  father  had  a  big  voice  and  when  he 
got  going  he  could  shout  her  down,  but 
all  the  same  my  mother  usually  had 
her  way. 

She  had  her  way  the  year  I  hitched 
rides  over  to  Illinois  with  a  bank 
draft  in  my  pocket  and  enrolled  at 
Knox  College. 

I  can't  say  I  enjoyed  that  year, 
though  it  started  me  reading  some  and 
I  expect  I  learned  plenty.  But  I  was 
big  and  clumsy  and  fresh  off  the  farm 
and  didn't  fit  in  with  the  others.  More 
I  saw  of  students  others  looked  up  to 
because  they  had  a  little  money,  the 
more  I  kept  thinking  of  my  father, 
who'd  never  had  a  full  decent  suit  in 
his  life,  and  had  to  read  following  the 
words  with  a  finger  and  spelling  them 
out,  and  did  two  men's  work  every  day 
and  got  peeved  at  himself  because  he 
couldn't  do  more.  I  was  ready  to  quit 
anyway  when  the  letter  came  from  a 
neighbor  saying  there  was  cholera  back 
home. 

I  was  too  late.  They  were  both  gone 
when  I  got  there.  That  was  when  I 
found  the  two  of  them  had  pushed  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm  to  the  limit  to 
get  me  that  bank  draft,  and  the  sharper 
who  held  the  paper  had  already  fore- 
closed. Maybe  I  could  have  stirred 
trouble  but  I  was  too  hit  to  care.  I  had 


some  money  left  from  that  draft.  And 
I  had  a  note  my  father  had  given  a 
neighbor  for  me,  written  in  his  squiggly, 
misspelled  scrawl:  dere  son — bruther 
scott  wil  help — in  collerado. 

I  tucked  it  away  as  a  keepsake.  I 
wasn't  interested  in  asking  anybody  for 
any  help,  specially  an  uncle  I  hadn't 
even  ever  seen,  and  only  heard  about 
the  few  times  my  father  talked  about 
his  folks  that  he'd  split  with  when  he 
sided  with  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 
I  just  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  so  I 
drifted  off  by  my  lonesome,  and  down 
through  Kansas  and  into  the  panhandle 
and  over  into  New  Mexico. 

I  had  my  full  growth  already  in  those 
days.  People  took  me  for  a  grown  man 
so  I  tried  acting  like  one,  drinking 
more'n  I  could  hold  right  and  taking  up 
with  some  of  the  girls  in  the  towns 
there.  Wasn't  long  before  I  was  flat 
broke.  I  kicked  about  at  odd  jobs,  and 
then  I  got  into  freighting,  heavy  haul- 
ing out  of  Santa  Fe.  Freighters  were  a 
tough  crew  then — they'd  work  up  a 
fight  and  take  a  saloon  apart  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  I'd  join  in  and  wake  up 
next  morning  in  a  back  lot  with  a 
busted  head  or  in  jail  for  busting  some- 
one else's  head. 

IT  WAS  one  of  those  times,  in  the 
Santa  Fe  jail,  that  I  got  to  thinking. 
There  I  was  coming  twenty-two  and 
not  doing  so  well  by  myself.  I  was 
working  off  and  on  but  not  the  way 
my  father  had,  steady  and  slugging  it 
through  and  aiming  at  some  goal.  And 
I  sure  wasn't  learning  much — that  is, 
not  the  kind  of  things  my  mother  had 
in  mind.  Thinking  of  those  two  re- 
minded me  of  that  note,  and  soon  as 
I  could  pull  out  I  headed  up  here 
into  Colorado  looking  for  my  Uncle 
Scott. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  him  ex- 
cept he  was  a  few  years  younger  than 
my  father  and  had  headed  west  after 
the  Civil  War.  Not  much  on  size,  my 
father  said  once,  but  all  the  same  a 
good  fighting  man  when  the  trouble 
came,  even  if  he  did  join  the  Rebs  and 
had  to  be  licked. 

I  didn't  know  where  he  was,  but  it 
didn't  take  long  to  find  out.  I  headed 
up  Taos  way  and  over  the  line,  follow- 
ing the  Grande  upstream.   Right  away 
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"Can  I  use  the  key  tonight?" 
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ENJOY  A  QUEBEC  VACATION 


PICTURESQUE 


HISTORIC    French     Canada     will    wekomt     you     > 
,,v    old-time  hospitality.  Write  for  free  ill 


hospitality, 
maps  ond  booklets  to:  Provincial  Pu 
ity  Bureau.  Parliament  Buildings,  Out 
City,  Canado;  or  48  Rockefeller  PI 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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PAINTING  IS  EAS 

WITH  THE  FAMOUS 

BURGESS  cue** 
SPRAYER 


SPRAYS: 


PAINT  .  VARNISH  • 

ENAMEL  •  SHELLAC  • 

MOTHPROOFERS  •  GARDEN 

SPRATS  •  WATER  •  INSECTICIDES 

1,000    USES   IN    EVERY  HOME! 

For  the  fastest,  smoothest  painting 
or  spraying  Job  you  ever  saw.  try  the 
Burgess  Sprayer.  Completely  self- 
contained  .  .  .  lust  plug  Into  regular 
household  outlet,  pull  the  trigger, 
and  paint  furniture,  floors,  walls, 
screens,  cabinets,  fences.  Fine  for 
mothproofing  and  garden  spraying 


"dea 

If  not  availablt  lei 
send  J12  95  lor 
paid  delivery.  Mi 
back  fuarantee. 

too. 


New  sapp 
nozzle,  handy  spray-adjuster.  25-<jz  graduated  Jar.  El 
to  clean  than  a  brush.  Get  your  Burgess  Sprayer  to 

W~      SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

1-^1  "HOW  TO  PAINT  THE  EASY  WAT 

BURGESS  VIBROCRAFTERS,  INC 

PERT.  A-7    •    ORAYSIAKE,  ILLINOIS 


WHY  SHOULD 
Your  Power  Mower 
HAVE  BIG  WHEELS? 

Own  the  finest  mower  on  youi 
street— a  BIG  WHEEL  YAZOO— an< 
challenge  any  other  mower  to  a  cut 
ting  duel!  Exclusive  bicycle -typ< 
wheels  make  Yazoo  outlook,  outper 
form,  outwear  any  other! 

Yazoo  BIG  WHEELS  glide  easier 
Won't  bog  down  as  small  wheels  do 
BIG  WHEELS  mean  greater  operatoi 
control — even  a  child  can  mow  wit! 
safety! 

Like  no  other  machine,  Yazoo  no 
tonly  grooms  the  most  luxurious  lawn; 
— but  is  a  mule  for  rural  work,  hig) 
cutting!  See  your  dealer  or  write  now 
for  his  name!  You've  got  a  brand  nev 
experience  in  store  for  you! 

FREE!      Si  nd     for    illus- 
trated booklet  "Are  You 
Killing    Your    Gran? 
to:    Yazoo    Manufac-, 
turine   Co.,    Dcpt. 
C,    Jackson,     Miss. 


:; 


YAZOO 


MASTER 
MOWERS 
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hit  a  man  at  Del  Norte  who'd  heard 
f  him.  and  he  sent  me  on  toward  this 
iesa  country.   I  kept  on.  asking  ques- 
ons.  and  when  I  got  up  this  way  I  was 
urprised  to  find  how  well  known  he 
as.  People  knew  about  him,  all  right. 
ut  they  wouldn't  say  much,  just  send 
e  on  heading  here. 
That's  how  it  was  when  I  reached 
^his   valley.    The   town   wasn't   much 
hen.  just  a  stopping-off  place  for  a 
ouple  stage  lines,  and  some  stores  and 
few  saloons  and  a  blacksmith  shop. 
o,  there  wasn't  much  here  then — ex- 
spt  the  things  that  made  it  nice  coun- 
try.   I   hadn't   realized   how   I'd   been 
missing  the  feel  of  good  growing  earth 
under  my  feet. 

First  person  I  saw  when  I  got  into 
town  was  a  long-faced  gent  wearing  a 
storekeeper's  apron  and  leaning  against 
a  hitching  rail,  soaking  up  sun.  I  asked 
jxy  question,  and  he  pointed  at  a  two- 
story  building  across  the  road.  I  went 
over  and  the  door  was  open.  A  hall 
ran  straight  through  to  the  back,  and 
over  a  door  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hall  was  a  sign:  Sheriffs  Office.  The 
door  was  ajar,  and  I  pushed  it  open 
and  saw  a  small  room  with  an  old  desk 
and  a  couple  chairs.  Another  doorway 
led  off  that  room  to  a  room  in  back, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  to  walk 
in  when  I  heard  my  father's  voice  com- 
ing through  that  inner  doorway.  It 
was  his  voice,  the  same  flat  tone  with 
lingering  trace  of  Kentucky  drawl,  only 
it  wasn't  because  it  was  a  bit  sharper, 
had  more  of  an  edge.  "Sobered  up,  eh? 
Prove  it.  Walk  that  chalk  line." 

I  stepped  to  that  inner  doorway  and 
there  he  was.  He  was  standing  there 
with  his  back  to  me,  and  there  was  a 
big  old  .45  hanging  in  an  oiled  holster 
at  his  side.  And  he  was  just  as  my  fa- 
ther had  said — not  much  on  size,  but 
the  bare  sight  of  him,  just  the  back  of 
him,  standing  straight  with  a  kind  of 
military  erectness,  told  with  no  mistake 
he  was  a  damned  good  fighting  man  in 
any  kind  of  trouble,  no  matter  what 
side  he  might  be  taking. 

It  was  a  fair-sized  room  he  was  in. 
The  back  part  was  rigged  for  a  jail, 
with  bars  across  and  a  partition  mak- 
ing two  cells.  He  was  facing  the  cell 
on  the  left,  and  in  there  was  a  scrubby 
mean-faced  man  concentrating  on  put- 
ting one  foot  after  the  other  along  a 
chalk  line  on  the  floor.  The  man  saw 
me  and  in  an  instant  my  Uncle  Scott 
was  aware  of  me  too  and  turned 
around.    "Have  a  chair."  he  said.    "Be 
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with  you  soon."  I  went  and  sat  on  a 
chair  by  the  front  window. 

In  a  moment  he  and  the  mean-faced 
man  came  in.  My  uncle  went  to  the 
old  desk  and  took  a  gun  out  and 
dropped  it  in  the  man's  holster.  "You 
did  some  blowing  last  night,"  he  said, 
"about  what  you'd  do  when  you  so- 
bered and  had  your  gun  again.  Well, 
you're  sober  and  you've  got  it." 

The  man  stood  rigid  like  he  was 
froze  and  couldn't  move.  "Quit  it, 
Hammon.  That  was  just  the  whisky 
talking." 

"Well,  then,"  my  Uncle  Scott  said. 
"I  can't  think  of  a  single  reason  why 
you  should  stay  around  this  town  any 
more.   Can  you?" 

The  man  took  a  deep  breath.  "No," 
he  said. 

"Right."  my  Uncle  Scott  said.  "Your 
horse  is  out  back." 

THE  man  went  out  and  my  Uncle 
Scott  walked  over  and  sat  down  be- 
hind the  desk  and  looked  at  me. 

"Well,  bub,  what's  on  your  mind?" 
he  asked. 

I  gulped  some  and  didn't  know  how 
to  begin.  "I'm  Ben,"  I  said.  "Ben  Ham- 
mon." 

He  just  kept  looking  at  me  in  that 
steady  way  of  his.   "John's  boy?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

His  voice  was  careful,  not  showing 
a  thing.   "How  is  John  these  days?" 

"He's  dead,"  I  said.  My  Uncle 
Scott's  eyes  shifted  and  he  was  look- 
ing past  me,  out  the  window.  "Three 
years  ago,"  I  said.  "He  and  Mother. 
Cholera." 

My  Uncle  Scott  looked  out  that  win- 
dow what  seemed  a  long  time.  Then 
he  was  looking  at  me.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  I  couldn't  figure  how  to 
say  what  I  wanted  to  say  so  I  reached 
in  my  shirt  pocket  and  took  out  that 
note.  I  leaned  over  and  put  it  on  the 
desk  and  suddenly  I  was  about  ready 
to  bawl,  because  he  held  that  wrinkled 
old  note  with  one  hand  and  pushed  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  along  it  the 
way  my  father  would  have,  spelling  out 
the  words. 

"You  took  your  time  coming  here," 
he  said.  "What're  you  after  now? 
Money?" 

That  did  it.  That  cut  me  loose. 
"Damn  it,  no!"  I  said.  'I  been  taking 
care  of  myself!  I'm  looking  for  a  place 
where  maybe  I  belona!  That's  sure  not 
here!'" 

I  was  starting  up  toward  the  door 
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For  your  Ford  - 
always  specify  the  brake  linings  with  the 

I 


"Genuine  Ford  Brake  Linings  prove  they 
can  keep  their  iron  grip  in  3,250  torture  tests,"  says  Al  Esper, 
Ford's  Chief  Test  Driver.  "In  one  test  we  drag  the  brakes 
down  hills  at  30  to  35  m.p.h.  until  it's  hotter  than  a  broiling 
oven  inside  the  brake  drum.  At  temperatures  like  this,  inferior 
linings  fade.  But  Ford  linings  beat  the  heat  and  go  on  to  pass 
repeated  80  m.p.h.  emergency  stop  tests  without  a  falter!" 

Like  these  brake  linings,  all  Genuine 
Ford  Parts  must  pass  severe  torture  tests 

When  a  replacement  will  add  to  your  Ford's  performance— such 

as  water  pumps,  shock  absorbers,  distributor  points— always 

make  sure  it's  a  Genuine  Ford  Part. 

It  will  help  your  car  run  "like  new" 

because  it's  built  to  the  specifications 

set  when  your  car  was  brand  new. 

You  can  count  on  long,  dependable 

service,  too,  for  all  Genuine  Ford  Parts 

must  pass  the  most  grueling  endurance 

tests  before  they  are  ever  accepted 

for  manufacture. 

That's  why  you  should  always  specify 
Genuine  Ford  Parts.  They're  made  right 
to  fit  right  to  last  longer  in  your  Ford. 

May  is  Notional  Safely  Month  — Be  sure 
you  can  see,  steer,  stop   safely! 


Keep  your  Ford  all  Ford 
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WHY  GROPE  YOUR  WAY 
LIKE  THIS  IN  FOG? 


Get  a  pair  of 

G-E  6%%-'%4afai  Headlamps  .  .  . 

see  better  in  any  weather 


ORDINARY 
HEADLAMPS 


Uncontrolled    upward    light    bounces  off   moisture 
particles,  causes  kick-back    glare,  blinds    driver. 


6b  tb 


G-E  tZu.-f^SA, 
HEADLAMPS 


NEW  General  Electric  . 
Headlamps  are  so  revolutionary 
they  make  all  ordinary  headlamps 
obsolete. 

With  ordinary  headlamps,  upward 
light  is  uncontrolled.  This  light  is 
reflected  back  into  your  eyes  by 
millions  of  tiny  moisture  particles — 
that  is  why  seeing  at  night  in  fog, 
rain,  or  snow  is  so  difficult.  New  G-E 
^-^4aOin.  Headlamps  have  a  special 
shield  over  the  lower  beam  filament 
that  blocks  out  uncontrolled  upward 
light.  Kick-back  glare  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  .  .  .  you  can  see  the  road 
ahead  more  clearly. 

On  clear  nights,  the  upper  beam 


G-E  filament  shield  controls  upward  light,  reduces 
kick-back  glare,  makes  seeing  easier. 

filament  which  is  purposely  not 
shielded,  puts  light  farther  down  the 
road.  You  can  see  curves,  dips  and 
obstacles  in  time  to  slow  down. 

With  a  pair  of  G-E  0%%U6«.  Head- 
lamps you  get  25  %  more  light.  Pass- 
ing oncoming  cars  is  easier,  too, 
because  the  light  is  concentrated 
where  you  need  it  — on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road. 

Replace  your  present  headlamps 
with  a  pair  of  new  G-E  d&-1U^&i 
Headlamps.  They  can  be  quickly 
installed  and  accurately  aimed 
for  a  surprisingly  modest  cost.  Ask 
for  them  by  name:  G-E 
Headlamps. 


Miniature  Lamp  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 

Progress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


when  he  stopped  me  short  "Sit  down." 

Il  was  as  it  he'd  caught  me  with  a  rope 
and  put  me  hack  on  that  chair.  "Your 
lather,"  he  said,  "was  a  big  noisy  stub- 
born still-minded  jackass  like  maybe 
you  are  too.  He  went  his  way  and  I 
went  mine.  But  when  wc  were  kids 
and  I  was  a  scrawny  little  runt  he 
whopped  every  big  lout  that  tried  pick- 
ing on  me.  I've  got  quarters  upstairs. 
There's  room  for  you.    You  go  get — " 

"Wait,"  I  said.  1  didn't  want  to  say 
this  because  1  didn't  know  how  he 
would  take  it,  but  1  had  to  say  it: 
"Maybe  you  were  kind  of  stubborn  and 
stitf-minded  too." 

Somehow  that  was  the  right  thing  to 
say,  because  the  little  wrinkles  around 
his  eyes  showed  plainer.  "Good  Lord, 
boy,"  he  said.  "Of  course  I  was.  Still 
am.  I'm  a  Hammon  same  as  your  fa- 
ther was.  He  waited  till  he  was  dying 
before  he  turned  to  me.  Likely  I'd 
have  done  the  same.  But  he  knew  right 
well  he  could,  didn't  he?  You  go  get 
your  things  and  move  in." 

"Well,  now,"  I  said.  "Everything 
I've  got  is  on  me  right  now." 

The  wrinkles  around  his  eyes 
showed  even  plainer.  "Been  taking 
mighty  good  care  of  yourself,  eh,  boy? 
Come  along  then,  I'll  introduce  you 
around."  .  .  . 

That's  what  he  did,  took  me  out  and 
to  every  place  near,  introducing  me  to 
everybody.  What  struck  me  first  was 
how  easy  and  friendly  people  were 
with  me.  Then  I  figured  why.  It  wasn't 
anything  about  me,  it  was  that  I  was 
being  introduced  by  a  man  named 
Scott  Hammon.  They  liked  him  and 
were  proud  having  him  a  neighbor  and 
their  sheriff  who  kept  things  quiet  in 
their  little  town  so  folks  could  be  easy 
and  friendly  with  one  another. 

I  learned  about  that  the  next  days, 
not  much  from  him,  mostly  from  other 
people.  He'd  worn  a  badge  quite  a 
while  up  in  the  mining  country  and 


made  himself  a  name  calming  sonic 
rough  camps.  He  was  fast  with  a  gun. 
people  said.  Not  as  fast  as  the  real  ex 
peits,  and  he'd  been  winged  a  leu 
times,  but  once  he  had  his  gun  out  be 
was  so  billy-he-damned  thorough  with 
it  that  alter  a  while  he  was  known 
around,  and  even  the  best  would  think 
twice  before  forcing  him  to  draw.  He 
never  backed  away  from  a  showdown, 
but  he  didn't  go  pushing  one  either. 
His  way,  when  he  had  to  arrest  some 
body  and  knew  he  couldn't  do  it  peace 
ful,  was  to  get  in  close  and  jump  the 
play  quick  and  lay  the  barrel  of  hiv 
gun  alongside  the  man's  skull  and  tote 
him  olf  unconscious.  More  than  one 
man,  thinking  it  over  after,  had 
thanked  him  for  doing  it  that  way. 

rI^HEN  he  got  married,  a  woman 
J-  who'd  come  into  the  mountains  lor 
her  health — lung  trouble;  and  he  had  a 
taste  of  living  quiet  with  her  before 
they  found  she'd  come  too  late.  The\i 
settled  here  because  it  was  nice  coun- 
try, and  he  worked  at  the  stage  station' 
and  took  care  of  her  till  she  died.  Aft- 
erward, the  town  people,  who  knew  a 
good  thing  when  it  was  handy,  asked' 
him  if  he  wouldn't  take  care  of  them 
now  as  their  sheriff. 

Just  a  few  days  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  maybe  I  could  belong  here.  1 
was  bunking  upstairs  with  Scott  and 
taking  meals  with  him  at  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison's, wife  of  that  storekeeper  sent 
me  to  him  the  first  day.  I  knew  if  I 
stayed  around  long  I'd  have  to  get  intc 
some  regular  line  of  work  but  I  didn't 
know  what  I  wanted  yet  and  so  I  had  ;> 
couple  side-line  jobs  to  pay  my  keep 
In  the  mornings  I'd  help  the  blacksmitf 
with  any  heavy  work  he  had.  A  short  | 
thick  one  he  was,  built  like  a  barrel  j 
named  Rufe  Martin — yep,  he  was  yout 
friend  Jeff's  father,  only  Jeff  wasn'| 
more'n  three-four  then. 

In  the  afternoons  I'd  help  Scott  witfc 


TIZZY 
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"Jimmy's  new  car  is  dreamy — and  it's  real  easy  to  push" 
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Ask  tor  bchlitz  . . . 


» 

see  why  it  outsells  all  other  beers 


i<rht.  refreshing,  satisfying  Schlitz! 

enters  easily  into  every  scene  of  good  living 
ad  good  taste. 

'he  matchless  quality  of  Schlitz  has  never  been 
uplicated.  America  recognizes  this.  Last  year. 
chlitz  again  led  all  the  nation's  breweries  in 
pies.  Throughout  the  world  people  enjoved  more 
ottles.  cans  and  draughts  of  Schlitz  —  millions 
lore— than  any  other  heer.  at  any  price. 

«iice  to  know,  isn't  it,  that  here  is  one  of  the 
ner  things  of  life  everyone  can  afford. 


THE    BEER  THAT  MADE   MILWAUKEE   FAMOUS 

©1956  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE 


ADING 


AMATEURS 


In  the  major  tournaments  of  1955 
more  Titleists  were  played  by  the 
leading  amateurs  than  any  other  ball. 

In  this  kind  of  big  tournament 
competition  only  the  best  is  good 
enough.  That's  why  these  great  players 
feel  they  need  Titleist,  and  choose  it 
over  any  other  ball.  They  choose  it 
because  it  helps  their  scores  —  no 
other  reason. 

If  these  top  notchers  feel  they  need 
this  most  modern  of  modern  balls, 
can  you  afford  not  to  try  it? 


ACUSHNET 

eoif  BJILS> 

Sold  the  world  over   through 
Golf  Course  Pro  Shops  only 

Ask  your   Pro   to  specify  the  Titleist 
best  suited  to  your  game 


^-^        :^~^~~  JEs^i*^ 


'Let's  hit  Mr.  Newton   on  the  head 
with  this  apple  and  see  what  happens" 


COUIER'S 


DAVID  PASCAl 


his  paper  work.  That  is,  I'd  do  it.  I 
came  in  one  day  and  found  him  at  his 
desk  scowling  at  a  letter  he  was  spell- 
ing out  with  one  finger.  I  took  it  and 
read  it  off  for  him  and  it  was  from  a 
commissioner  over  at  the  county  seat 
about  seventy  miles  off,  squawking  be- 
cause they  weren't  getting  any  records 
from  him,  not  even  any  answer  to  their 
letters,  and  sometime  they  were  going 
to  get  a  bit  peeved  about  all  that. 

WHEN  Scott  saw  I  could  wrangle 
words  enough  to  make  sense  he 
got  up  from  the  desk  and  told  me  to 
wade  in.  I  pulled  open  the  drawers  and 
there  was  the  gosh-darnedest  accumu- 
lation of  stuff.  He'd  been  shoving  ev- 
erything into  those  drawers  for  years. 

"Records?"  he  said.  "All  the  rec- 
ords I  need  are  here  in  my  head.  I  jail 
a  man  for  stirring  trouble,  why  I  jail 
him.  I  ain't  going  to  hold  it  against 
him  after,  long  as  he  behaves  himself. 
Any  lawing  we've  had — well,  Fred 
Morrison's  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
what  he's  decided  is  all  in  there  some- 
where. Any  real  serious  business  goes 
over  to  the  county  seat  anyway,  so 
what're  they  hollering  about?  If  it's 
records  they  want  and  you  feel  up  to 
it,  why,  give  them  what  you  can." 

I'd  work  on  that  stuff  a  while  each 
afternoon,  and  he'd  sit  by  the  window 
watching  people  go  by  outside  and  talk- 
ing to  those  who  came  in  and  answer- 
ing my  questions  when  I  couldn't  make 
out  something. 

It  was  pleasant  doing  that,  but  all  the 
same  I'd  get  to  studying  him  and  feel- 
ing low.  I'd  found  him  and  he  was  all 
I  had  and  he  was  something  for  any- 
body to  have,  but  still  I'd  get  lonesome. 
He  was  so  complete  and  sufficient  in 
himself,  it  seemed  to  me  nobody  could 
ever  really  get  close  to  him. 

Then  one  day  he  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. "Ben,"  he  said.  "Can  you  handle 
a  plow  like  your  father  could?" 

"Shucks,  no,"  I  said.  "He  could 
about  plain  push  the  thing  through  the 
ground  himself.  I  have  to  have  horses 
helping." 

"I'm  thinking  of  horses,"  he  said. 
"Old  Brent  Kean's  broke  his  leg.  You 
ain't  met  him  yet,  Ben,  and  a  dose  of 
him'll  do  you  good.  If  his  garden 
plowing  ain't  done  soon  the  season'll 
get  past  him." 


We  went  out  back  and  he  saddled 
his  tough  little  gray  and  I  put  one  on 
the  big  bay  he'd  said  would  be  mine 
for  fixing  up  his  records,  and  he 
brought  me  up  the  trail  that's  now  that 
highway  out  there  and  to  this  place. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  here  was  a 
fenced  pasture,  that  first  field  down 
there,  with  half  a  dozen  steers  and  a 
couple  riding  horses  in  it.  Then  I  saw 
the  house  here — the  log  part  was  all 
there  was  then.  And  over  there,  be- 
ginning where  the  barn  is  now,  two 
women  were  plowing  a  good-sized  plot. 
Trying  to  plow.  Those  furrows  were 
the  billy-be-damnedest  things  you  ever 
saw.  Zigzagged  all  over.  The  team  was 
willing  enough  but  the  plow  was  big 
and  those  women  couldn't  handle  it. 
Scott  swung  over  in  by  them.  "You 
two  quit   that  foolishness,"  he  said. 

The  one  holding  the  reins  was  a  big 
woman,  tall  and  big-boned,  with  a  lot 
of  wispy  gray  hair.  Her  face  lighted  up 
when  she  saw  Scott.  She  dropped  the 
reins  and  started  to  unhitch  the  horses. 
"I  was  telling  Brent  only  this  morning," 
she  said,  "if  anybody  found  time  to  get 
out  this  way  it'd  be  that  little  rooster 
Scott  Hammon."  She  was  sure  glad  to 
see  us. 

THE  other  one  wasn't.  Or  didn't 
show  it  any.  She  was  big  too,  about 
the  same  build,  only  a  lot  younger  and 
still  slender.  She  was  a  sight  right  then. 
She  had  a  lot  of  hair,  dark  it  was  then, 
that'd  been  fastened  in  two  long  braids 
wound  up  on  her  head,  and  they'd 
started  unraveling,  and  her  face  was 
all  sweaty  and  streaked  from  her  rub- 
bing a  muddy  hand  across  it,  and  she 
was  mad.  Told  me  later  she'd  never 
been  so  mad  before.  Mad  at  that  plow. 
Mad  at  her  father  for  being  so  silly  as 
to  go  off  hunting  again  at  his  age  and 
fall  and  break  a  leg  and  have  to  crawl 
eight  miles  home.  Mad  at  us  too  for 
catching  her  looking  like  that.  "You're 
so  smirking  smart,  Mr.  Scott  Ham- 
mon," she  said.  "You  tell  me  how  we're 
going  to  plant  without  plowing." 

"Well,  now,"  Scott  said.  "That's 
easy.  I've  brought  you  the  best  plower 
in  seventeen  counties.  My  nephew  Ben 
here,  Ben  Hammon,  he's  been  loafing 
around  towns  so  long  he's  a-aching  to 
get  hold  of  a  plow  again."  And  do  you 
know,  he  was  right.   The  smell  of  that 


BEWARI 

of  buying  any  dictionar; 

said  to  be 

"just  as  good"  as  a 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You   buy    a    dictionary    for   one   sou 
reason.    You   want   to   be   right   and 
know  that  you're  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  th 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  cc 
fidence  is  Webster's  New  Collegia 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Compar 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriai 
Webster  can  be  "just  as  good." 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


I 
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Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  I 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridg* 
Webster's  New  International  Dictic 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  "t 
Supreme  Authority"  throughout 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  I 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  compai 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  d 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  yea 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  I 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  larj 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  sp 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  E 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommend' 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universiti 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  departmei 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  bu 
ing  the  best,  Webster's  New  Collegia 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriai 
Webster.   Ask  for  it  by  name. 

REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Ma 


CKTS  PAW. 
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ih-tumed  earth  and  the  sight  of 
hose  work  horses  and  that  big  plow 
'  hade  me  want  to  jump  down  and  get 
I     tarted.    But  Scott  was  talking. 

"Ben.-*  he  said.  "1  want  you  to  meet 
larah  Kean  here,  who  patched  me  up 
he  first  time  1  stumbled  into  this  val- 
ey.  with  a  bullet  in  me  put  there  b\  a 
oad  agent  I  was  chasing.  For  thirty 
ears,  maybe  more,  she's  been  doing 
he  impossible,  which  is  making  old 
)rent  so  plumb  contented  he  behaves 
ilmost  like  a  human  being.  That  short- 
used  piece  of  dynamite  there  is  their 
laughter  l.ettie.  Taking  after  her  fa- 
ther today.  Hard  to  believe,  but  [*ve 
|«een  her  scrubbed  and  neat  enough  to 
:atch  a  man's  eye."  Before  she  could 
:ut  in,  he  said,  'Come  along  to  the 
louse.  Ben'U  want  to  meet  Brent  be- 
ore  he  does  your  choring." 

We  trailed  to  the  cabin  here — that  is, 
Jcott  and  Sarah  K.ean  and  me.  because 
^ettie  faded  out  of  sight  somewhere. 

We  hadn't  more  than  started  in  the 
ioorwa\  when  a  big  voice  that  could 
lave  stood  alongside  my  father's  was 
Tooming  at  us.  It  was  coming  from  a 
nan  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  side  win- 
dow, with  one  leg  stretched  out  in 
plints.  He  was  long  and  thin  the  way 
i  tough  old  timber  wolf  is,  lean  and 
aut-stretched  all  over  and  made  out 
if  gristle  and  rawhide  and  sheer  fight- 

g  strength.  He  had  big  features, 
harp,  and  a  chock  of  gray  hair  and 

ick  eyebrows  and  a  gray  beard. 

"Get  out  of  my  cabin,  you  low-bel- 
ied rattlesnake!"  he  was  booming  at 
icon,  making  a  cup  rattle  over  on  a 
.helf  b>  the  stove.  "Where'd  you  get 
he  notion  I'd  want  to  see  a  strutting 
uangy  little  coyote  like  you?  Couple 
af  months  and  you  don't  show  at  all! 
Soon  as  I  get  laid  up  you  come  sniffing 
around  to  crow  over  me!  Think  I 
ouldn't  hear  you  out  there?  Do  my 
Mowing!  Make  me  beholden  to  you! 
My  rifle  was  in  reach  I'd — " 

"Shut  up!"  Scott  shouted,  and  the 
:up  on  the  shelf  rattled  some  more, 
^arah  Kean  didn't  pay  any  mind  to  the 
ihouting  at  all.  except  to  kind  of  smile 
0  herself.    "Shut  up!"  Scott  shouted 


again.  '"I'll  break  that  leg  clean  oil 
sou  and  whang  you  one  with  it!" 

'"All  right,  Scott,  all  right."  Brent 
said  in  a  mild  voice,  and  it  was  kind  ol 
comical  because  the  notion  of  Scott 
tangling  barehanded  with  him,  banged 
up  as  ho  w  as,  would've  been  like  a  ter- 
rtCl  tackling  a  lean  old  grizzly. 

"Ben,"  Scott  said.  "1  didn't  mention 
outside  that  it  was  this  moth-eaten  old 
w  reck  here  who  brought  me  in  to  be 
patched  that  time." 

OLD  Brent  wasn't  listening  to  him. 
He  was  looking  me  over.  "Big  one. 
ain't  he?"  he  said  to  Scott.  Then  to 
me:  "See  that  chest  over  there,  boy? 
Let's  see  you  h'ist  it  one."  I  went  over 
and  it  wasn't  so  big  but  it  was  solid 
and  must  have  had  heavy-  stuff  in  it  be- 
cause when  I  took  hold  it  felt  like  it 
was  nailed  down.  I  was  a  bit  peeved 
then,  so  I  squatted  and  wrapped  my 
arms  around  it  and  rocked  it  up  some 
and  braced  it  with  my  shoulders  and 
got  my  hands  under  and  I  straightened 
up  with  it.  And  just  to  show  that  old 
man  on  the  chair.  I  heaved  it  on  up 
clear  over  my  head.  Then  I  let  it 
down,  without  bumping.  "'Fair,"  old 
Brent  said.  "'Middling  fair.  Now  why 
aren't  you  out  plowing?" 

I  could  feel  the  mad  start  in  me,  but 
then  I  noticed  Scott  was  watching  me 
like  he  was  wondering  which  way  I'd 
jump,  and  Sarah  Kean  was  pretending 
to  be  busy  at  the  stove  but  was  really 
watching  me  too,  and  I  took  hold  of 
myself  and  saw  that  old  Brent's  eyes  in 
that  big  sharp  bristly  old  face  didn't 
have  a  trace  of  meanness.  Something 
that  had  been  tied  up  tight  in  me  for  a 
long  time  sort  of  slipped  loose  then, 
and  I  said  to  Brent.  '"Well,  now,  you 
broken-down  old  misfit,  I'm  going  to 
give  that  ground  the  first  real  plowing 
it's  ever  had!" 

That's  what  I  did.  I  went  out  and 
looked  the  ground  over.  It'd  been 
worked  other  years  but  it'd  been  done 
wrong.  It'd  been  plowed  crosswise, 
down  the  slight  valley  slope,  which 
meant  that  rain  water  could  go  run- 
ning down  the  furrow  lines  taking  soil 
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Willi  il.  I  swung  the  team  and  Started 
slicing  im  furrows  lengthwise.  I'd  run 
four-five  when  I  saw  I  ellie  outside  the 
eahin  watching  me.  Her  face  was 
scrubbed  and  her  hair  fixed  again.  I 
went  down  the  line  toward  her,  and 
jusl  to  show  her.  I  strutted  along  hold- 
ing the  plow  firm  with  only  one  hand. 
"You're  plowing  the  wrong  direction," 
she  saul. 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said.  "All  wrong. 
You're  such  an  expert  you'd  know." 

I  started  to  swing  away  again  and 
she  picked  up  a  stone  and  hit  one  of 
the  horses  and  the  horse  jumped  and 
started  thrashing  around  and  the  plow 
yanked  over  and  near  threw  me.  Then 
she  started  in  about  maybe  slow-witted 
as  I  was,  maybe  now  I'd  listen.  I  was 
plain  peeved  and  I  went  over  and 
picked  her  up  under  one  arm  and 
plopped  her  on  a  chair.  I  looked 
around  at  the  rest  of  them.  "I'm  plow- 
ing that  ground  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
plowed,"  I  said.  "Anybody  else  tries 
interfering  with  me  I'll  take  this  whole 
billy-be-damned  place  apart." 

I  stomped  out,  and  as  I  was  going  I 
heard  old  Brent's  voice:  "Go  to  it, 
boy.  But  she's  a  neat  armful,  ain't 
she?"  I  went  out  and  I  really  ripped 
into  that  plowing. 

THERE  was  a  healthy  supper  wait- 
ing when  I  finished  and  afterward 
we  sat  around  talking — that  is.  Brent 
talked,  with  Scott  only  drawing  him  on. 

He'd  come  from  England,  Brent 
had.  He  was  about  ten-eleven  when 
his  folks  brought  him  to  this  country 
and  he'd  been  here  so  long  everything 
English  had  long  since  worn  off.  Ex- 
cept, sometimes,  when  he  was  deep 
interested  in  what  he  was  saying  he 
might  slip  into  a  clipped  way  of  speak- 
ing and  pick  his  words  neat  and  you'd 
know  back  somewhere,  likely  in  Eng- 
land, he'd  had  good  schooling.  And 
the  few  old  calf-bound  books  he  had 
on  a  shelf  weren't  falling  apart  just  be- 
cause they  were  old.  He  had  a  couple 
Walter  Scott,  I  remember,  he  swore 
by.  He  had  a  rifle,  too,  hanging  over 
those  books — a  Winchester  repeater, 
last  of  a  series  of  rifles  he'd  had  begin- 
ning with  a  muzzle-loading  Kentucky 
long.  A  few  books  and  a  rifle,  those 
summed  up  a  lot  about  old  Brent. 

His  folks  settled  in  Tennessee,  but 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  he  headed 
west,  driving  team  with  an  emigrant 
outfit.  He'd  hunted  and  trapped  all 
through  these  mountains.  He'd  been 
with    Captain    Stansbury's   outfit   that 


made  the  first  survey  of  the  Salt  I  akJ 
country  over  in  Utah.  He  scouted  somJ 
tin  the  Army,  and  sometimes  when  hJ 
needed  ,i  stake  he  supplied  meat  to  thJ 
mining  camps.  He'd  known  Indian! 
and  he'd  (ought  them  and  he'd  live<[ 
with  them. 

WHEN  he  was  getting  along  in  hil 
forties  he  thought  ol  scttlinj 
down,  and  looked  around  for  a  woman 
to  sort  of  anchor  him.  He  saw  Sarah- 
Blanchard  her  name  was  then — walkl 
ing  behind  her  family's  wagon.  herdinjT 
the  cows  and  spare  mules. 

She  was  no  youngster  herself  thenl 
she  was  big  and  toughened  by  hard" 
work  and  had  a  tongue.  Well,  Brenl 
saw  her  and  went  along  with  them 
few  days  bringing  in  meat  to  help  out! 
Then  he  went  straight  to  her  and  said 
maybe  she  just  might  be  enougH 
woman  for  him,  and  she  said  righl 
hack  it  could  be  maybe  he  might  b{ 
enough  man  for  her.  He  said  he  wasn'l 
one  to  give  a  woman  fancy  geegaws  ol 
sweat  his  guts  out  trying  to  make  a  lc 
of  money,  and  he'd  expect  her  to  trail 
with  him  and  no  squawking  and  liv{ 
how  he  wanted,  which  was  simple,  am[ 
be  satisfied  with  a  place  to  stay  anJ 
enough  to  eat.  She  said  that  suiteJ 
her,  only  any  children  would  have  t<j 
learn  their  lettering,  and  he  said  hJ 
could  handle  that  and  why  in  tarnation 
wasn't  she  getting  her  things  together! 

They  settled  here  when  there  wasn| 
even  the  beginning  of  a  town.    Brer 
made  a  living  hunting  and  trapping 
After  a  while,  when  more  people  haij 
come  in  and  the  game  was  thinning 
they  collected  some  cows  and  a  fev 
horses  and  he  fenced  in  pasture  and 
they  began  depending  more  on  theil 
garden  and  selling  some  off  it,  as  wef 
as  some  stock.    They   made  out  anJ 
were  living  as  they  wanted  to  live.   Evj 
erybody  around  knew  them,  but  I  can] 
say  everyone  liked  them,  because  Brer 
could  be  cantankerous  as  an  old  brie 
bush,  and  sharp  with  people  he  though 
fools.  But  even  those  he  rubbed  wronl 
wouldn't  have  had  him  different,  bel 
cause  he  was  like  a  natural  part  of  thl 
country  that  bumped  out  and  annoyef 
them  but  belonged  here. 

They'd  had  one  boy — Brent  thel 
called  him  too — but  croup  took  him  al 
about  five.  They  buried  him  in  a  Hull 
clearing  behind  those  trees  on  the  riverl 
bank.  A  couple  years  later  Lettie  cam! 
along.  They  raised  her  right,  straightT 
grained  like  themselves,  and  Brent  gavl 
her  schooling,  and  she  grew  up  think! 
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ing  anything  he  did  oughtn't  to  be  done 
any  other  way,  like  that  plowing. 

As  I  say,  we  sat  around  and  Brent 
got  to  talking.  He  was  telling  how  when 
he  and  Sarah  first  came  here  there  were 
still  a  few  Indians  through  this  section, 
mostly  Utes.  First  people  in  some  other 
valleys  had  trouble  with  them,  but  he 
and  Sarah  never  did.  That's  because 
he  was  straight  with  them  and  treated 
them  like  people,  which  they  were.  He 
knew  some  of  their  words,  and  he  put 
across  that  he  liked  their  country  and 
wanted  to  live  down  the  valley  here; 
and  he  wasn't  one  to  go  killing  game 
for  the  fun  of  it,  only  what  he  needed; 
and  the  door  of  his  cabin  would  always 
be  open  to  any  of  them  passing.  Those 
Utes  told  him  they'd  learned  not  to  put 
much  faith  in  anything  white  men  said 
but  they  liked  the  way  he'd  come 
straight  to  them  for  a  talk.  Long  as 
what  he'd  told  them  stayed  true,  they 
said,  he  and  his  woman  would  be  safe. 

"And  we  were,"  Brent  told  us.  "Even 
in  'seventy-nine,  when  they  were  being 
pushed  out  and  those  up  on  the  White 
River  started  trouble,  and  troops  were 
called  out.  Cabins  were  burned  not  far 
from  here.  Other  people  were  scurry- 
ing down-river  to  the  nearest  fort. 
Sarah  and  me,  we  stayed  here  with  the 
door  open  like  always  and  they  didn't 
bother  us.  They'd  said  they  wouldn't, 
so  they  didn't.  It  seemed  a  shame  to 
me  when  they  were  all  shoved  onto  a 
reservation  in  Utah.  This  was  their 
country  first.  Sarah  and  me,  we  always 
felt  we  got  this  place  from  them." 

"Brent,"  Scott  said,  "you're  the  best 
man  with  a  rifle  I  ever  met,  but  you're 
a  jackass  other  ways.  That  kind  of  title 
won't  hold  in  court.  I'll  bet  you  haven't 
even  filed  on  this  piece." 

"Filed?"  Brent  said.  "You  mean  re- 
corded my  claim?  I've  been  recording 
my  claim  to  this  piece  of  land  by  living 
on  it  for  twenty-seven  years.  Besides, 
this  country  up  in  here  hasn't  been 
opened  to  homesteading  yet." 

"It's  been  opened,"  Scott  said.  "Last 
month.   There's  a  land  office  been  set 


up  at  the  county  seat  and  I'm  passi 
word  to  thickheaded  old  squatters  lit 
you  to  get  over  and  make  it  legal." 

"Legal!"  old  Brent  shouted.  "Tha 
what  happens  when  too  many  peof 
get  to  crowding  in!  Bunch  of  fo< 
way  off  in  Washington  who  ain't  e\ 
seen  this  country  get  to  making  si 
rules,  and  you  think  that  gives  a  rut 
little  pack  rat  like  you  the  right  to 
bossing  around — " 

"Shut  up!"  Scott  shouted.   "I  ain'i 
federal  marshal!    I'm  only  sheriff 
this  district.    Far  as  me  and  the  n 
around  here  go.  this  is  your  land!   B. 
you  ain't  going  to  live  forever!   Yoil 
be  wanting  to  leave  it  to  Lettie,  and-' 

"Leave  it  to  Lettie,"  Brent  said 
that  surprising  mild  voice  at 
"That's  what  Sarah  and  me  want.  Tl 
was  Ute  land  once.  Now  it's  Ke 
land."  He  stared  at  Scott  and  sighc 
"All  right,  Scott.  Soon  as  this  leg's 
shape  I'll  go  over  and  file  my  clain 


THERE.  Maybe  by  now  you  bej 
to  have  some  notion  what  this  is 
about.  I've  been  wandering  on  wor 
like  this  so  maybe  you'll  understa 
how  I  felt  about  it  all,  knocking  arou 
and  getting  nowhere  and  then  findi 
this  kind  of  country  and  people  li 
that.   But  it  didn't  last  long. 

It  was  the  railroad  changed  thin 
The  railroad  people  were  building  ir 
this  end  of  the  state  and  planning 
cross  the  river  right  by  our  town.  Fi 
thing  we  knew  their  advance  agei 
were  here,  snapping  up  the  space  th 
wanted  and  staking  their  route.  Th 
grading  crews  were  camping  near 
and  a  bridge  outfit  hit  town. 

The  place  was  booming,  almost  ov 
night.  People  crowded  in,  all  kin 
Tents  and  shacks  went  up,  jammed 
gether.  Couple  of  weeks  and  th< 
were  seven  saloons,  some  just  in 
tents,  all  going  full  blast  and  trying 
outdo  each  other  with  brass  bands  a 
dance  girls  and  gambling  tables.  To 
lots  went  shooting  up  in  price  and  la 
sharks  were  trading  in  them,  and  p 
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"Don't  shoot  him  in  the  stomach.    You  might  hit  Charlie!" 
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were    slamming    stakes    into    the 
and    wherever    they    thought    they 
ould  make  a  claim  stick. 

I  figured  it  was  exciting  at  first,  but 

hen  I  saw  how  it  was  going  and  was 

llain  disgusted.   What  had  been  a  nice 

ow  n  was  getting  to  be  a  sprawling  mess 

My  Uncle  Scott,  he  was  disgusted 

Ifrom  the  first  day,  but  he  said,  "1  ain't 

.  ;ver  backed  away  from  anything  yet, 

^s  I'm   too  old  to  start  now.    It'll 

quiet  down  some  when  the  rails  are  in 

and  the  crews  move  on.    Meantime  I'm 

igoing  to  make  some  rules.    So  he  did 

land  had  me  letter  them  on  cardboard 

♦  to  tack   up  outside  the  office,   a  few 

>imple  things  like  curfew  on  the  sa- 

lloons  at  midnight,  and  no  gunplay  or 

I be  run  out  of  town  for  good. 

He  swore  me  in  as  deputy  to  take 

([sare  of  the  office,  because  he  was 
hanged  if  he  would,  with  people  in  and 
out  asking  this  and  that  and  making 
silly  complaints.  "Have  to  get  it 
through  their  heads  this  town  ain't  or- 
ganized much  yet,"  he  said.  "They'll 
have  to  take  things  as  is.  Treat  them 
decent  long  as  they  behave  decent. 
Anybodv  makes  too  much  fuss,  throw 
him  out.  He  gets  nasty,  throw  him  in 
ail.   I'll  circulate  outside." 

Which  was  what  he  did.  He  patrolled 
:he  town — not  a  regular  beat,  just  am- 
bling around  and  somehow  managing 
:o  be  where  most  was  happening — and 
X  was  right  interesting  how  things 
>vould  quiet  when  he  came  along. 

Only  real  trouble  he  had  those  first 
weeks  was  over  that  curfew,  and  that 
wasn't  much.  The  new  saloon  opera- 
tors complained  he  was  hurting  busi- 
ness and  interfering  with  their  rights. 
'Likely  I  am,"  he'd  say.  "But  in  about 
six  months  it'll  be  election  time  and 
you  can  try  to  elect  another  sheriff. 
Meantime  I'm  sitting  on  the  lid.  Want 
to  make  something  of  it?"  He'd  stand 
there  ready  for  any  move,  with  that  old 
.45  plain  in  its  holster,  and  they'd  re- 
member what  they'd  heard  about  him 
and  subside  grumbling. 


THERE  was  one  named  Tim  Ballard, 
though,  who  didn't  complain — just 
kept  his  place  open.  So  after  warning 
him  once  and  waiting  a  bit  Scott  just 
ambled  up  to  the  doorway  of  the  big 
tent  and  shot  out  the  four  lanterns  with 
four  shots  from  his  .45.  Then  he 
ducked  out  of  the  doorway  and  called 
out  there  was  still  one  bullet  in  his  gun 
and  more  in  his  cartridge  belt  and  did 
anyone  inside  want  to  argue.  They 
didn't.  But  Ballard  sent  a  letter  off  to 
the  county  seat  protesting  what  he 
called  such  highhanded  proceedings, 
and  got  one  back  saying  that  if  he 
could  figure  a  safe  way  to  make  that 
little  gamecock  Scott  Hammon  change 
his  style  of  doing,  why  please  let  them 
know  because  they  never  could,  but 
why  not  quit  beefing  and  let  him  go  his 
way  because  the  results  seemed  to  be 
good.  Ballard  showed  Scott  and  me 
that  letter.  "You  win.  Hammon,"  he 
said.  "Blamed  if  I  don't  think  I'll  put 
up  a  building  instead  of  that  tent  I'm 
using.  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  place 
like  this  left  anywhere  around." 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  good  man, 
that  Ballard,  though  there  weren't 
many  his  caliber  came  in  with  the  land 
rush.  But  that's  a  side  trail.  Point  I'm 
making  is  if  we'd  had  just  an  ordinary 
land  boom,  likely  we'd  have  made  out 
all  right.  It  was  the  big-scale  grabbing, 
managed  from  outside,  that  caused  the 
real  trouble. 

p  The  first  settlers  hereabouts,  same  as 
almost  anywhere,  had  the  best  land. 
jSome  hurried  over  when  the  land  office 
was  opened  and  registered  their  claims. 
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Mut  some  hadn't  got  around  to  that  yel 
for  one  reason  and  another,  and  the 
old  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
had  a  lot  of  tricky  angles.  So  some  ot 
the  big  land  companies  figured  an  MS) 
way  to  get  good  land  cheap  was  to  hire 
men  to  jump  claims  of  early  settlers 
who  hadn't  filed  yet  or  whose  titles 
weren't  clear.  That  waj  they'd  be  get- 
ting some  of  the  best  pieces,  even  some 
already  pretty  well  developed. 

THEY  were  operating  outside  the 
law,  using  it  for  then  purpose  while 
breaking  it  themselves,  because  it  was 
plain  on  the  point  that  homesteads 
were  only  for  people  intending  to  live 
on  them.  But  a  man  who  grabbed  a 
claim  and  went  along  and  met  the  legal 
requirements  and  got  his  patent,  and 
then  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
sold  out  cheap  to  one  of  those  compa- 
nies was  acting  within  his  rights,  wasn't 
he?  How  could  you  prove  he  was 
really  hired  to  do  that  from  the  begin- 
ning? These  companies  had  grabbed  off 
plenty  in  other  places,  and  then  one  of 
them  moved  in  on  our  town. 

Its  agents  had  checked  the  area  care- 
ful and  had  everything  organized.  That 
was  plain  the  day  the  first  batch  of 
hired  claim  jumpers  hit  town  and  the 
man  in  charge  came  into  the  office. 
His  name  was  Herbert  Goss.  He  was 
one  of  those  smooth-seeming  types,  but 
shrewd  and  mean  as  they  come. 

"A  group  of  new  citizens  of  your 
admirable  little  community,"  he  said, 
"have  asked  me  to  act  as  their  repre- 
sentative. As  an  attorney  I  can  assure 
you  their  papers  are  in  order,  that  they 
have  duly  recorded  their  claims  and 
intend  to  take  up  residence  on  them 
and  begin  improving  them  in  accord 
with  the  law.  Unfortunately  some  law- 
less squatters  happen  to  be  living  on 
some  of  the  claims." 

Scott  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just 
looked  at  this  Goss.  "Mr.  Hammon," 
Goss  said.  "I  am  speaking  to  you.  I 
said  I  am  acting — " 

"You  mean,"  Scott  said,  "you've 
brought  a  bunch  of  claim  jumpers  to 
this  town  and  they're  working  for  you 
and  you're  working  for  some  gypping 
company." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  Goss  said.  "Every- 
thing here  is  legal  and  airtight.  All  we 
want  is  to  have  these  squatters  moved 
off  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  a  deputy 
marshal  to  be  sent  here,  but  in  the 
meantime  I've  made  a  list  of  the  places 
and  the  squatters  and  so  if  you — " 

"Shut  up,"  Scott  said.  "Shut  up  and 
get  out." 

Goss  sighed  like  he  was  sorry  he 
wasn't  understood  right  and  started  to 
leave.  He  was  almost  out  the  doorway 
when  Scott  stopped  him.  "Wait.  Let  me 
see  that  list."  Goss  turned  back  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk  and  Scott  took  it 
and  began  pushing  a  forefinger  along 
it  spelling  out  names.  Part  way  down 
he  stopped.  "I'll  handle  Brent  Kean," 
he  said.  "You  go  out  there  and  with  a 
deputy  marshal  and  he'll  kill  you. 
Maybe  that'd  be  a  good  thing — but  not 
for  him."  .  .  . 

So  Scott  and  I  saddled  the  horses 
and  headed  out  there.  No  sense  delay- 
ing, he  said.  If  anything  was  to  be 
done  it  would  have  to  be  strict  legal, 
and  the  first  move  was  to  get  Brent  off 
the  place  and  forestall  any  fighting. 

When  we  got  there,  Scott  didn't  stop 
for  any  small  talk.  He  started  right  in 
and  told  what  was  happening.  And 
old  Brent  sat  still,  not  a  muscle  moving. 

"So  that's  that,"  Scott  said.  "It's  a 
man  named  Malley  has  filed  on  this 
quarter  section.    Hunt  around  outside 
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and  in  some  corner  there'll  be  a  stake 
with  his  name  on  it.  Put  in  some  night 
on  the  quiet — and  with  a  witness,  too. 
This  outfit  is  thorough.  But  this  land 
business  has  a  lot  of  angles.  You  pack 
some  things  now  and  move  into  town 
lor  a  while  so  there  can't  be  any  tres- 
passing or  obstructing-the-law  charges. 
Fred  Morrison  has  room  enough.  He's 
had  some  law  training  too.  He'll  fig- 
ure a  way  for  you  to  bust  this  case 
open  and  get  a  title." 

Sarah  and  Lettie  were  tight-faced 
and  quiet.  They  knew  who  was  head 
of  that  family  and  had  the  say-so  in  the 
tight  spots.  Old  Brent  looked  at  Scott. 
"Suppose  I  don't  feel  like  moving," 
he  said. 

"Then  I'll  have  to  do  what  I  ain't 
ever  tried  with  you  before,"  Scott  said. 
"I'll  have  to  do  some  bossing  around. 
I'm  here  as  an  officer  of  the  law." 

Old  Brent's  eyes  flicked  to  the  rifle 
hanging  on  the  wall  and  flicked  back. 

"Brent,"  Scott  said,  "there's  things 
we  both  know.  Even  if  you  didn't  have 
a  game  leg  I  could  put  a  couple  slugs 
in  you  before  you  reached  that  rifle. 
You'd  be  just  damned  tough  enough  to 
drill  me  too  before  you  went  under.  So 
we'd  both  be  done.  But  there's  Sarah 
and  Lettie  to  think  about." 

"You'd  use  your  gun?"  Brent  said, 
very  soft.  "On  me?" 

"I've  figured  this,"  Scott  said.  "I've 
set  a  course.   I'll  hold  to  it." 

Brent  turned  to  look  at  Sarah.  "I've 
been  beside  you  in  anything  you  felt 
like  doing  for  about  thirty  years,"  she 
said.   "I'm  not  changing  now." 

He  nodded  his  head.  "I  ain't  afraid 
of  your  gun,"  he  said  to  Scott. 

"I  know,"  Scott  said. 

"Then  that's  enough,"  Brent  said. 
He  took  a  deep  breath  and  he  looked 
at  me.  "Well,  boy!  Why  aren't  you 
out  harnessing  the  team?  Sarah!  Let- 
tie!  Get  some  clothes  together!  We'll 
try  town  living  for  a  spell!" 


Scott  drove  I  he  Keans  into  town  am 
sent  me  to  herd  Brent's  stock  over  u 
the  MacPherson  place,  a  few  mile 
away.  Mac  was  another  early  settler— 
that  is,  he'd  been  around  maybe  ter 
years — but  he'd  hopped  over  to  tht 
county  seat  and  done  his  filing  in  time 
and  nobody  would  be  trying  to  movi 
in  on  him.  He  was  more  than  willing  t< 
keep  the  stock  for  Brent,  and  he 
plenty  sore  when  I  told  him  what  mm 
going  on.  "You  tell  the  old  rattle 
snake,"  he  said,  "that  if  it  gets  to  when 
we  have  to  run  these  butting-in  jump 
ers  clean  out  of  the  county,  me  and  mj 
shotgun'll  be  ready." 

T¥/  HEN  1  got  back  to  town  th( 
tt  Keans  were  settled  in  with  th( 
Morrisons,  who  had  a  fair-sized  housi 
behind  the  store.  I  found  Scott  anc 
Brent  and  Fred  Morrison  in  our  office 
starting  in  to  figure  the  angles.  "Tha 
was  the  right  move,"  Fred  was  saying 
"to  get  off  the  place  first  thing,  so  then 
can't  be  any  loose  charges  floating, 
around.  One  thing  is  certain — Bren 
here  can  collect  full  value  on  his  cabir 
and  any  improvements  like  fencing  anc 
such.  He  was  not  trespassing  when  h< 
put  them  up.  The  land  hadn't  beer' 
taken." 

"Forget  that,"  Brent  said.  "It's  th< 
land  that  counts." 

"All  right,"  Morrison  said.  "I  wad 
just  talking.  Now  there's  a  provisior 
in  the  homestead  law  that  when  public  j 
land  is  opened  original  settlers  havt 
three  months'  leeway  for  their  filing 
Well,  it's  been  a  bit  more  than  thret 
months  since — " 

"Three  months  and  a  day,"  Scot; 
interrupted.  "I  told  you  this  outfit'! 
thorough." 

"All  right,"  Morrison  said.  "Al 
right.  But  it  has  been  less  than  tha; 
since  he  was,  in  a  sense,  officialh 
notified.  From  his  point  of  view  th« 
leeway  is  still  there.    And  his  bustec 
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B  adds  another  factor.  He  couldn't 
Try  well  get  over  for  his  filing  with 
hum  leg,  and  the  land  office  is  strict 
>out  people  appearing  in  person.  We 
n  work  up  a  case  that  could  sound 
ght  good.  Might  even  win  with  it.  My 
jess  is  it  won't  come  to  that.  We  make 
i  sound  good  in  advance  and  we'll 
orry  this  Malley  so — really  the  com- 
«ny.  hut  they  wouldn't  come  out  in 
>e  open — that  he'll  fade  out  and  aban- 
m  the  claim." 

Morrison  turned  to  Brent.   "I   sup- 
,ose  you  have  your  papers  in  order." 
"Papers'"    Brent    repeated.     "What 
tpers?" 

"Your  citizenship  papers,"  Morrison 
lid.  "You  were  born  in  England, 
eren't  you'.'"  Brent  just  stared  at  him. 
id  Morrison  shook  his  head.  "Man. 
!  an,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  know  public 
nd  is  open  only  to  citizens  or  people 
ho  have  started  the  process  of  being 
ituralized  by  appearing  in  court  and 
ing  intentions?" 

I  "Citizenship,"  old  Brent  said.  His 
bice  was  soft  and  it  was  bitter.  "Sixty 
tars  I've  lived  in  this  country.  I've 
larked  for  it  and  I've  fought  for  it  and 
bbody  ever  threw  citizenship  up  at 
le.  Now  when  all  I  want  is  a  little 
lece  of  it  to  live  on  and  leave  my 
lughter,  and  that's  been  mine  anyway 
Ir  twenty-seven  years,  you  tell  me  that 
►cause  some  fool  congressmen  way  off 
\  Washington — " 

I  "Whoa,  now,"  Scott  said.    "Didn't 

fcur  father  get  naturalized?" 

"Certain  he  did,"  Brent  said.    "He 

Id  me  so  in  a  letter  once." 

"Then  that  covers  you,"  Scott  said. 

"Maybe,"  Morrison  said.    "Maybe. 

epends  on  when.   If  Brent  was  still  a 

inor.  yes.   If  he  was  past  twenty-one 

wouldn't  cover.   Were  you,  Brent?" 

"How  in  thunder  would  I  know?" 

ent  said.    "That  was  close  to  fifty 

fears  back.   And  don't  ask  have  1  got 

*.at  letter.   All  such  truck  went  when 


we  were  burned  out  about  the  second 
year  Sarah  and  me  settled  here  Some 
of  those  Utes  helped  us  rebuild.  1  told 
you  thc>  gave  us  our  place  ["hat's 
title  enough  for  me.  You  tell  that 
Mallev  he  can  have  a  slice  oi  my  land 
if  he's  so  set  on  it.  and  will  live  decent 
and  stay  out  ol  m>  hair.  I  don't  need 
the  whole  quarter  section.  I'll  jusi  go 
back  OUt,  and  if  anybody  else  conies 
around  claiming,  well,  I've  got  my 
rifle.  I've  trusted  to  it  all  my  life,  and 
not  done  any  finagling  with  laws — " 

"Man.  man,"  Morrison  said.  "This 
isn't  back  in  the  wild  days.  This  is 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Do 
you  want  me  to  help  you  or  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  he  does,"  Scott  said,  cutting  in 
quickly.    "Yes.  he  does." 

"All  right."  Morrison  said.  "I'll 
start  suit  for  you,  Brent,  to  have  this 
M alley's  filing  set  aside.  The  land 
court  is  so  jammed  with  cases  it  will  be 
a  while  before  yours  can  come  up. 
That  will  give  us  time  to  handle  this 
citizenship  business.  You  write  where 
your  parents  lived,  circuit  court  there. 
Find  out  the  date,  and  then  we'll  know. 
Meantime,  on  the  chance,  you  be  ready 
to  hobble  over  to  state  court  soon  as 
it's  in  session  and  file  your  citizenship 
intentions.  We'll  be  on  solid  ground 
then  either  way." 

THAT  was  all  could  be  done  right 
then.  I  don't  know  if  Morrison 
really  thought  Brent  could  win  or  just 
aimed  to  ease  him  along  while  he  got 
used  to  the  idea  he'd  have  to  lose  his 
land — this  piece,  anyway — and  mean- 
time he'd  be  getting  his  citizenship 
straight  so  he  could  file  somewhere  else 
later  if  he  wanted.  Morrison  just  went 
ahead  and  wrote  up  his  brief  and  went 
over  to  the  county  seat  and  managed 
to  wrangle  the  case  onto  the  docket. 
Soon  as  he  came  back  and  said  it 
was  started,  Scott  told  Goss  he'd  better 
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lenu  reading  a  problem?  Matching  the  list  of  key  words  below  will 
eep  you  from  eating  spinach  when  your  heart  is  set  on  a  fine  strong 
Lirry: 


vlien  it  says  . 


1.  flor entine 

2.  a  I'anglaise 

3.  suedoise 

4.  portugaise 

5.  Creole  or  grecque 

6.  a  I'indienne 

7.  a  la  russe 

8.  mexicaine 

9.  provengale 
10.  italienne 


.  .  .  can  you  expect? 

a.  pimiento 

b.  rice 

c.  spaghetti  or  macaroni,  tomatoes 

d.  spinach 

e.  curry  and  rice 

f.  garlic 

g.  tomatoes,  onions,  oil 

h.  plain  fare,  often  cooked  in  water 
i.  sour  cream 
j.  fish 


Looks  like  shashlik?  Guess  again — the  ingredients  in  the  picture  at  the 
pft  m.ike  one  of  the  most  famous  dishes  in  classic  cuisine.  The  dish  is  not 
nly  French  but  is  named  for  a  well-known  region  in  France.   The  best 
iue  is  the  wine. 

Turn  to  page  98  for  the  answers,  and  a  recipe. 
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warn  his  man  Malley  to  be  careful 
what  he  did,  if  anything,  at  the  place 
out  here.  "Don't  let  him  try  living  in 
the  cabin,"  Scott  said,  "or  I  won't 
answer  for  what  Kean  might  do.  My- 
self either.    This  case  is  just  started." 

"Just  started?"  Goss  said.  "It's  al- 
ready finished.  The  law  is  behind  us. 
A  man  as  smart  as  you  seem  to  be 
ought  to — " 

"There's  better  things  than  being 
smart,"  Scott  said  and  swung  away,  but 
what  he'd  said  had  some  effect,  because 
when  I  rode  out  checking  for  him  I 
saw  that  Malley  wasn't  touching  the 
cabin.   He  was  living  in  a  tent. 

Meantime  the  boom  went  on  boom- 
ing. It  spread  out  around  even  more, 
because  with  the  railroad  through  here, 
shipping  to  market  would  be  easy. 
Several  more  batches  of  paid  settlers 
came  in — simple  to  spot  from  the  way 
they  reported  to  Goss — though  the 
racket  did  let  up  some  because  the 
grading  crews  were  moving  on,  leaving 
only  the  bridge  outfit  still  in  town. 
Real  settlers  were  coming  in  too, 
straight  ones  aiming  at  a  new  start  and 
a  home  here,  and  a  temporary  branch 
of  the  land  office  was  set  up  in  town  to 
handle  the  business.  That  deputy  mar- 
shal arrived  and  he  wasn't  any  help  at 
all.  Maybe  he  was  getting  paid  by  the 
federal  government  but  he  was  really 
working  for  Goss. 

There  was  plenty  tension  in  the  air. 
Most  of  the  old-timers  and  even  some 
of  the  newcomers,  the  decent  ones, 
didn't  hold  with  this  wholesale  land- 
grabbing.  Some  of  the  people  whose 
claims  were  jumped  just  faded  away, 
ran  out  without  putting  up  an  argu- 
ment. Others  yelled  and  made  a  fuss 
and  had  to  be  pushed  out.  Some  of 
those  pushed  out  found  places  to  stay 


in  town  and  hung  around,  maybe  wait- 
ing to  see  how  Brent  would  come  out. 
I  hey  knew  he  was  fighting  the  com- 
pany with  a  lawsuit,  and  if  he  won  they 
might  be  able  to  do  something  too. 

Brent  was  sort  of  the  focus  for  the 
whole  business.  He  was  the  oldest 
settler  and  he  represented  the  old  days 
and  old  ways  better  than  about  any- 
body else.  He  wasn't  the  kind  of  per- 
son to  take  any  real  pushing  around 
either,  and  the  way  he  was  behaving 
disappointed  some  of  the  others. 
They'd  have  liked  to  look  on  him  as  a 
leader  and  sit  around  jawing  with  him 
and  working  up  their  mad,  but  he 
wouldn't  do  that.  He  stayed  in  the 
room  at  Morrison's  most  of  the  time, 
reading  his  old  books  or  pretending  to, 
and  staring  at  the  wall  like  he  could 
see  right  through  it  off  into  the  dis- 
tance; and  likely  he  could,  off  into  a 
distance  that  wasn't  only  in  miles  but 
in  time  too.  He'd  made  up  his  mind 
when  Scott  went  to  get  him  that  he'd 
try  this  legal;  and  like  those  Utes,  when 
he  said  he'd  do  something  he'd  do  it. 

ONLY  late  at  night,  when  things 
were  quiet,  he'd  step  out,  hobbling 
at  first  on  a  crutch  he'd  made,  then  later 
limping  along  without  it,  and  cover 
miles  in  a  circuit  around  the  town. 

Sarah  helped  Mrs.  Morrison  all 
she'd  let  her  and  stayed  in  most  of  the 
time  too.  Lettie  was  working  in  the 
store.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  she'd 
walk  out  with  me,  but  sometimes  when 
I'd  go  for  her  there'd  be  another  young 
one  ahead  of  me.  Being  with  her 
wasn't  what  you'd  call  too  pleasant 
then  anyway.  She  was  nice  to  me  and 
then  again  she  wasn't,  and  I  never 
knew  which  way  she  would  jump.  She 
took   the   claim   grabbing   hard.     She 


seemed  lo  think  Scott  and  me  were 
somehow  part  of  it  because  we  had  to 
do  with  the  law.  and  it  was  the  law 
was  hurting  old  Brent. 

"That's  federal  law,"  I'd  tell  her. 
"It's  only  local  law  we  have  anything 
to  do  with.  Scott's  kept  your  father 
from  getting  into  real  trouble  he 
couldn't  ever  get  out  of.  Most  he  can 
lose  now  is  just  his  land,  and  he  can 
always  get  another  piece  somewhere." 

"And  can't  you  see,"  she'd  snap 
back,  "it's  not  just  land,  it's  that  piece 
of  land?" 

"Shucks,"  I'd  say.  "He's  the  tough- 
est old  rooster  I  ever  saw.  He  could 
start  all  over  again  right  now  and  beat 
out  any  of  us  young  ones." 

"But  why  should  he  have  to?"  she'd 
say  and  tear  into  me,  and  I'd  have  to 
shut  her  up  by  asking  what  in  all  the 
billy-be-damned  possibles  did  she  think 
we  could  do. 

It  was  one  of  those  times  I  made  a 
fool  move.  We'd  been  walking  and  the 
dark  had  come  down,  and  we  were 
coming  back  through  the  trees  behind 
Morrison's  house.  She'd  stopped  and 
was  glaring  at  me,  and  I  reached  out 
and  took  hold  of  her,  thinking  I'd  kiss 
her  and  show  her  a  thing  or  two.  She 
came  in  willing  enough,  her  head  down 
like  she  was  being  shy  about  it,  and 
when  she  was  in  close,  suddenly  her 
head  snapped  up,  hard,  slamming 
against  my  chin  with  a  jolt  that 
knocked  me  loose  and  back  a  step. 
She  ran  toward  the  house  and  then 
I  heard  a  chuckle  off  to  the  side.  I 
turned  and  old  Brent  was  limping  up. 

"Damn  it!"  I  said.  "What're  you 
doing?  Keeping  tabs  on  us?" 

"Simmer  down,  boy,"  he  said.  "I 
just  happened  to  be  heading  out.  Come 
along,   stretch  your  legs  some."    He 


started  oil'  and  there  wasn't  much  else 
to  do,  so  I  tagged.  "I  ettie  ain't  one 
of  these  coy  things  likes  to  tease  the 
men."  he  said.  "Sarah  and  me,  we've 
raised  her  right.  When  she  finds  her 
man.  he  won't  have  to  coax  around.  If 
he  don't  say  it  straight  out,  she  will." 

WE  WENT  on  and  I  found  myself 
trying  not  to  move  the  way  he  did, 
not  clomping  on  my  heels,  but  putting 
my  feet  down  fiat  and  letting  my  weight 
glide  forward  easy  onto  them.  "See 
that  shack  over  there?"  he  said.  "Pail 
those  trees?  I  remember  shooting  a 
bear  there  once.  Big  black.  And  fat. 
Enough  grease  to  last  us  for  cooking 
and  on  biscuits  a  couple  of  months. 
Well,  there's  some  things  about  what 
folks  call  progress  that're  all  right. 
Like  butter.  Bear  grease's  good — but- 
ter's better.  All  the  same,  a  man  likes 
to  remember  he's  used  bear  grease  and 
brought  it  in  himself." 

We  went  on  like  that,  quiet  most  of 
the  time,  with  him  remembering  now 
and  again;  then  I  saw  he'd  taken  me  on 
a  circuit  around  and  we  were  coming 
back  to  Morrison's  from  the  other  side. 

"Don't  go  rushing  her,  boy,"  he  said. 
"This  is  a  rough  stretch  for  her  right 
now."  He  stopped  and  looked  off  into 
the  dark.  "For  me  and  Sarah  too."  I 
had  a  sudden  feeling  he  was  ashamed 
of  saying  that  and  he  swung  abruptly 
away  and  toward  the  house. 

I  went  to  our  building  and  up  the 
stairs.  Scott  was  asleep  on  his  cot  and 
I  made  noise  sitting  on  mine  so  he'd 
wake.  "Isn't  there  anything  we  can  do 
about  this  jumping  business?"  I  said. 
"Why,  the  way  some  people  are  feeling, 
with  you  and  Brent  leading  we  could 
all  get  together  and  run  these  sharpers 
clean  out  of  here." 
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Electric 
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Starting 


FOR    NEW    WORLDS    OF    A  D  V  E  N  T  U  R  E ,  for  boundless  family  fun — 

choose  Johnson,  America's  quality  outboard  motor!  There 

are  nine  models  for  1956,  from  3  to  30  horsepower.  All 
styled  in  Johnson's  new  Hobday  Bronze  and  Spray  White.  All 

blessed  with  Johnson's  heavenly  quiet.  Featuring  quicker, 

smoother  starting  than  ever  before.  And  distinguished  by  the 

richest  treasure  in  outboard  motoring,  Johnson 

DEPENDability  .  .  .  See  your  Johnson  Dealer.  He  knows 

boating  and  can  give  you  valuable  help.  Look  for  his 

name  under  "Outboard  Motors"  in  your  classified  phone  book. 


It's  easy  to  drive  a  boat  with  Johnson's  full  gear 
shift  and  remote  control  of  throttle,  shift  and 
steering.  Just  like  driving  your  car!  And  for  1956 
Johnson  gives  you  Stall-Proof  Idling.  Plus  the 
amazing  saving  of  one  gallon  of  fuel  out  of  every 
five,  with  Cruising-Range  Fuel  Saver! 


FREE!  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Sea-Horse  Booklet  de- 
scribing the  1956  Sea-Horses.  Complete,  factual,  helpful. 

JOHNSON    MOTORS,  300  Pershing  Rd„  Woukegan,  III. 

A      DIVISION      OF      OUTBOARD,       MARINE      d       MANUFACTURING      COMPANY 

In    Canada:   Manufactured   by   Johnson    Motors,    Peterborough 

Johnson 

SEA-HORSES 

FOR    DEPENDABILITY 


No  Other 


OUTBOARD  MOTOR  IS  BUILT 
LIKE  A  JOHNSON  SKA- HORSE. 
NONE!  THE  MANUFACTURER  WHO 
HAS  BUILT  MORE  OUTBOARD 
MOTORS  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE. 
HAS  MORE  EXPERIENCE  IN 
BUILDING  THEM    BETTER.  THAT'S 


Johnson! 


S  MODELS  ■  THE  JAVELIN  OOhp.) 
SEA-HORSE  30.  Electric  or  Manual 
SEA-HORSE  15,  Electric  or  Manual 
SEA-HORSE  IO  •  SEA-HORSE  7Ki 
SEA-HORSE  5)^2  •   SEA-HORSE   3 


"What  were  you  going  to  be  if  you  grew  up?' 


COWER'S 


BOB  SCHROETER 


"W'hat'd  that  do."  he  said,  "except 
blow  up  trouble?  We'd  be  breaking  the 
law  then,  not  a  leg  left  to  stand  on. 
And  they'd  be  back.  They've  got  the 
government  behind  them.  Don't  for- 
get we're  wrong  too — we  let  things 
slide.  Brent's  wrong — didn't  file  in 
time.  I'm  wrong — -didn't  make  him. 
But  maybe  it'll  work  out.  The  law  ain't 
so  bad.  It's  broad,  got  to  be,  covering 
so  much.  When  you  get  down  to  cases 
there's  got  to  be  leeway.  If  a  man 
can't  have  some  faith  in  the  law.  how's 
he  going  to  live?" 

"But  what  if  the  court  doesn't  see 
that?"  I  said.    "What'll  you  do  then?" 


"i  don't  know,"  he  said  after  a  while. 

So  that's  how  it  was.  There  wasn't 
a  thing  we  could  do,  except  wait  till 
the  case  came  up.  But  it  never  did. 
Something  interfered.  Sarah  took  sick. 

As  we  found  out,  it  wasn't  a  new 
sickness.  It  was  what  she  called  a 
misery  that  had  bothered  her  some, 
not  too  much,  off  and  on  the  last  years. 
My  guess  is  some  kind  of  internal 
cancer,  and  the  doctor — we  had  one  in 
town  by  then — thought  so  too. 

Also,  my  guess  is  it  hadn't  bothered 
her  much  before  because  she  was  so 
content,  but  soon  as  they  moved  into 
town  and  she  didn't  have  much  to  do, 


she  iiist  plain  let  down  and  quil  light- 
ing it.  It  grabbed  hei  hard  one  day, 
and  after  that  she  was  in  pain  mosl  <>l 
the  time  ami  had  to  sta\  in  bed.  She 
was  unconscious  a  lot  of  the  time. 

Brent  or  1  eltie  OJ  usual  both  to- 
gether Stayed  with  her  constant,  ami 
one  evening  she  roused  ami  pushed 
hersell  up  in  bed  and  spoke  in  what 
seemed  her  normal  voice  again.  "1  et- 
tie,"  she  said,  "don't  you  tell  your  fa- 
ther what  I  said  this  morning.  I  didn't 
really  mean  it."  She  looked  at  old  Brent 
i hen  and  sort  of  fell  back  on  the  bed. 
and  when  they  hurried  close  she  was 
unconscious  again.  A  couple  hours 
later  she  was  gone. 

WE  BURIED  her  the  next  after- 
noon in  the  big  lot  that'd  been  sel 
aside  lor  the  town  cemetery.  Scott  took 
charge  because  Brent  seemed  kind  of 
numbed.  He  moved  along  not  paying 
attention  to  anyone,  not  even  answer- 
ing when  spoke  to.  But  he  wasn't  really 
numbed.  He  was  aware.  He  just  wasn't 
letting  anyone  break  in  on  his  think- 
ing, and  what  he  was  thinking  you 
couldn't  tell. 

Lettie  was  beside  him  and  she  was 
about  the  same.  Her  face  was  set  and 
she  wouldn't  listen  to  anyone,  so  after 
a  while  people  gave  up  trying  to  sym- 
pathize with  her.  When  I  tried  to  take 
her  hand  and  walk  along  with  her  she 
shook  me  off.  But  when  it  was  over 
and  Scott  told  her  to  take  Brent  back 
to  Morrison's  and  make  him  rest,  she 
nodded  and  did  what  he  said  and  Brent 
went  along  with  her. 

Scott  and  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  Fred  Morrison  tagged  us  there 
and  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway. 
"It  isn't  the  same  any  more,"  he  said, 
and   somehow   he   was   talking   about 
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more  than  just  Sarah  Kean's  being 
gone.  "It  won't  ever  be  the  same  again." 
Mum  Fred  wenl  away,  Scotl  and  I  just 
s.u  there,  ami  somehow  we  didn't  have 
anything  to  sa\. 

And  (hen  I  etlie  came  running  head- 
long across  (he  street  and  into  our 
office,  shouting  at  Scott. 

"I  can't  And  him!"  she  kepi  shout- 
ing over  ami  over,  and  when  she 
couldn't  slop.  Scott  grabbed  her  and 
shook  hei  and  slapped  her  hard.  He 
pushed  her  down  on  a  chair  ami 
squalled  in  Ironl  ot  her.  "All  right, 
gnl."  he  said.    "Slow  and  easy.    What's 

happened?" 

It  didn't  lake  her  long  to  tell,  in 
little  spurts  as  she  got  her  breath  back. 
She'll  led  Brent  back  to  the  room  at 
Morrison's  and  he  went  willing  enough. 
Soon  as  (hey  were  inside  and  the  door 
closed  he  said,  "Whal  was  it  Sarah 
told  you?"  He  kept  after  her  and  alter 
hei ,  and  al  lasl  she  told  him.  He  quieted 
right  away  like  he  was  satisfied,  ami 
he  lay  right  down  on  the  bed  and  she 
thought  he  went  to  sleep.  She  sal  on 
a  chair  and  was  so  worn  she  slipped  off 
too.  She  woke  sudden  and  looked  al 
the  bed  and  he  wasn't  there.  That 
startled  her,  and  then  she  saw  some- 
thing else  that  scared  her,  and  she  ran 
through  the  house  and  out  around 
looking  for  him,  and  then  all  she  could 
think  of  was  running  to  Scott. 

"Easy  now,"  Scott  said.  "What  was 
it  Sarah  told  you  and  you  told  him?" 

"That  she  wished — that  she  always 
wished — that  she'd  be  buried  out  home 
beside  her  boy,"  Lettie  said. 

Scott  stood  up.  His  voice  was  soft, 
almost  a  whisper.  "And  what  scared 
you  was  that  his  rifle  was  gone  too." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  -jack  sc  maim  r 
(This  is  the  first  of  two  parts) 
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By   JAMES   J.    HAGGERTY,   JR. 

The  Army  is  experimenting  with  a  fantastic  new  plan 
to  enable  us  to  move  vital  arctic  bases  closer  to  the 
pole.  It  envisions  running  supply  trains  through... 


If  supplied  through  ti  tunnel  beneath  the 
icecap,  aircraft  and  missile  bases  could 
be  built  near  northern  tip  of  Greenland 


SUBWAYS    UNDER    THE    ICECAP 


Thule,  Greenland 

rHIS  summer,  when  the  24-hour  polar  sun 
warms  up  the  great  Greenland  icecap  to  a  tem- 
jrature  just  below  freezing,  a  large  group  of  Army 
ngineers  will  converge  on  the  ice  mass  to  carry 
■ward  another  step  one  of  the  most  exciting  con- 
spts  of  arctic  warfare  yet  envisioned.  The  project 
mid  pave  the  way  for  a  wartime  maze  of  tunnels 
nder  the  icecap,  permitting  movement  of  men  and 
ipplies  across  the  frozen  wasteland  out  of  reach  of 
le  forbidding  weather  and  out  of  sight  of  enemy 
connaissance. 

The  ice  subway  system  could  make  the  northern 
art  of  Greenland  of  even  greater  strategic  impor- 
ince  to  our  armed  forces  than  it  already  is — and 
search  for  the  program  is  already  well  advanced. 
or  the  last  two  years,  in  secrecy,  the  Corps  of 
ngineers  has  been  digging  experimental  tunnels 
nder  the  icecap,  instrumenting  them  and  study- 
ig  the  results.  This  year  the  program  will  be  re- 
lmed  on  the  largest  scale  yet. 
In  a  part  of  the  world  where  land  area  is  scarce, 
le  icecap  subways  could  permit  us  to  move  major 
it  bases  much  closer  to  the  North  Pole — and  to  a 
otential  enemy — than  is  now  possible.  Perhaps 
ven  more  important,  missile-launching  sites  could 
e  built  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  pole. 


sites  from  which  even  an  intermediate-range  mis- 
sile could  reach  Russian  bases  in  the  northland 
from  the  Finnish  border  to  the  East  Siberian  Sea. 
Ice  tunnels  also  could  make  possible  the  building 
of  auxiliary  air  stations  using  snow  runways  on  the 
icecap  itself.  Or  they  could  provide  under-ice  hous- 
ing for  our  Greenland  outposts.  In  short,  strategic 
parts  of  Greenland  which  cannot  now  be  used  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  supplying  them  could  be 
opened  up  by  a  subway  system  through  the  icecap. 

These  are  possible  wartime  applications,  and  no 
large-scale  tunneling  has  been  attempted  yet.  But 
from  its  early  experimental  work,  the  corps  has 
evolved  a  simple,  low-cost  and  speedy  method  of 
tunnel  construction.  While  all  the  research  data 
have  not  been  assayed,  arctic  experts  say  construc- 
tion of  a  trans-Greenland  subway  for  electric 
trains  with  under-ice  way  stations  en  route  ap- 
pears entirely  feasible.  Moreover,  as  an  extra  bene- 
fit of  the  research  program,  the  corps  has  learned 
how  to  build  aircraft  runways  of  compacted  snow 
strong  enough  to  accommodate  some  of  the  largest 
planes  in  Air  Force  service. 

Recently,  a  Collier's  team  composed  of  photog- 
rapher Lew  Merrim  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Arthur  H.  Lahlum,  of  Colgan,  North  Da- 


kota, an  Engineer  arctic  expert,  visited  Greenland 
for  a  preview  of  this  fascinating  project,  which  has 
already  progressed  well  beyond  the  dream  stage. 

To  understand  the  full  potentials  of  the  ice- 
tunnel  program,  we  found,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  nature  of  Greenland's  icecap.  This  vast  island 
might  be  likened  to  a  huge  bowl  packed  with  ice. 
The  coastal  mountains  form  the  rim  of  the  bowl, 
and  it  contains  three  quarters  of  a  million  square 
miles  of  solid  ice.  Built  up  by  countless  centuries 
of  snowfall  that  never  melts  (even  in  summer  the 
temperature  never  rises  above  freezing),  this  ice- 
cap at  some  points  is  two  miles  thick. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  has  built  one  of  its  most  strategic  installations 
— the  giant,  sprawling  Thule  Air  Base.  Constructed 
under  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  agree- 
ment with  the  Danish  government,  which  owns 
Greenland.  Thule  (pronounced  Tool-ee)  lies  some 
700  miles  above  the  Arctic  Circle  and  is  about  400 
miles  closer  to  the  pole  than  the  northernmost 
tip  of  Alaska.  An  arc  drawn  from  Thule  with  a 
radius  of  2,500  nautical,  miles — reasonable  range 
for  the  heavy  bombers  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand— would  swing  through  Warsaw  and  Mos- 
cow and  thence  through  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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teft:  Deep  in  experimental  ice 
mnel  at  Tuto,  Specialist  3d 
'lass  James  Schuster,  Phoenix, 
Irizona,  hacks  out  ice  sample, 
"unnel  runs  as  much  as  250  feet 
eneath  surface.  Right:  Here's 
•n  artist's  conception  of  how 
•n  electric  train  might  run  in 
ce  subway.  Train  woidd  load 
applies  at  surface  depot  near 
he  coast,  then  carry  them  to 
ubway  stations  beneath  advance 
Htses  on  icecap.  Tunnel  floor 
reezes  to  hardness  of  concrete 
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The  temperature  on  the  icecap  sometimes  drops  to  63  below.  But 
deep  in  the  ice  tunnels  it  is  much  ivarmer — a  constant  13  below 


U.S.S.R.  all  the  way  east  to  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula. A  similar  arc  drawn  from  Alaska  would  cover 
only  the  eastern  portion  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  Thule  itself  need  not  be  our  ultimate  base  in 
the  arctic.  Almost  500  miles  closer  to  the  pole,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  2,000  miles  from  Moscow, 
is  a  large  land  area  on  the  northern  tip  of  Green- 
land. Known  as  Peary  Land,  it  could  be  used  as  an 
air-base  site  or  as  a  launching  area  for  missiles,  add- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  of  range  capability  to  either 
bombers  or  missiles.  That  is,  Peary  Land  could  be 
used  as  a  base  if  there  were  some  way  of  supplying 
it.  Actually,  the  waterways  on  its  approaches  are 
closed  the  year  round  by  thick,  impenetrable  ice. 
Thule  is  iced-in  all  but  10  to  12  weeks  a  year. 
However,  most  of  the  year's  supplies  are. brought 
in  by  ship  during  the  brief  ice-free  season.  The 
rest  of  the  year,  priority  items  are  flown  to  Thule 
over  long  distances.  Evidence  of  the  difficulty — or 
impossibility — of  supplying  a  northeastern  base  en- 
tirely by  air  is  the  fact  that  in  three  months  ships 
bring  into  Thule  three  times  the  tonnage  that  air- 
planes haul  in  1 2  months. 

Thule  could  be  used  as  a  great  supply  depot  if 
there  were  some  way  of  moving  the  supplies  to  out- 
lying posts.  But  between  Thule  and  Peary  Land  lie 
600  to  700  miles  of  the  desolate,  treacherous  ice- 
cap, where  storms  are  frequent  and  violent,  and 
where  the  year-round  cold  constitutes  a  tremendous 
barrier  to  surface  transportation.  The  Army  has 
been  conducting  experiments  in  moving  tonnage 
across  the  surface  of  the  cap,  but  the  results  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Cargo  is  hauled  on  sleds  pulled 
by  heavy  tractors  ("cats,"  or  caterpillar  tractors); 
manning  crews  live  in  "wanigans,"  sort  of  house 
trailers  on  sled  runners.  But  the  tractors  can  aver- 
age only  about  four  miles  an  hour  in  the  heavy, 
crusty  snow  layer  on  top  of  the  icecap;  they  have  to 
carry  great  quantities  of  fuel,  cutting  down  pay 
load;  the  loads  they  can  pull  are  relatively  small, 
and  the  terrible  cold  plays  havoc  with  equipment. 
The  icecap  today  is  dotted  with  abandoned  "cats," 
mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  arctic  waste- 
land will  tjiot  be  conquered  easily. 

It  was  Dr.  Henri  Ba- 
der,  chief  scientist  of  the 
Army's  Snow,  Ice  and 
Permafrost  Research  Es- 
tablishment at  Wilmette, 
Illinois,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  tunneling  un- 
der the  ice.  The  Army 
felt  the  idea  was  worth 
exploring  and  accordingly 
formed  the  First  Engineer 
Arctic  Task  Force,  which 
began  its  tunneling  stud- 
ies in  the  summer  of  1954 
with  Colonel  Lahlum  as 
its  head. 

Operation  Frozen  Shut- 
ter, as  Merrim  and  I 
dubbed  our  expedition  to 
the  icecap  (Merrim's  cam- 


eras were  continually  freezing),  started  from  Thule 
Air  Base.  From  Thule,  we  flew  in  a  ski-wheeled 
plane  (it  has  skis  for  landing  on  the  icecap,  wheels 
for  landing  on  Thule's  normal  runways)  to  Site 
Two,  one  of  the  two  permanent  installations  on 
the  icecap.  Site  Two  is  an  Air  Force  station.  Its 
exact  location  is  still  secret,  but  an  enemy  would 
have  a  difficult  time  finding  it  even  if  it  were  pin- 
pointed on  a  map.  The  station  is  almost  completely 
below  the  surface,  only  the  escape  hatches  and  a  big 
radome  breaking  the  white  blanket  of  the  cap. 

When  built,  Site  Two  was  half  on  the  surface  and 
half  below  it,  but  the  snows  of  four  seasons  have 
covered  it.  (Snowfall  on  the  cap  is  about  four  feet 
a  year.)  The  station  consists  of  three  large  "sewer 
pipes" — cylinders  of  about  15  feet  diameter  used 
as  main  corridors — with  other  interconnecting 
sewer  pipes.  Inside  these  pipes  are  built  the  living 
quarters,  the  mess  hall,  and  storage  rooms. 

WHEN  WE  DEBARKED  at  Site  Two,  the  air  was 
so  thin  we  felt  as  though  we  were  standing  atop  a 
high  mountain,  as  indeed  we  were — a  mountain  of 
snow  and  ice  7,200  feet  thick.  Even  the  slightest 
exertion  made  breathing  laborious,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  37-degrees-below-zero  cold  and  a 
10-knot  wind,  which  whipped  blinding  snow  parti- 
cles under  our  parka  hoods,  made  the  hundred-yard 
trip  to  shelter  a  real  ordeal. 

We  were  greeted  by  Captain  Charles  N.  Davis, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  commanding  officer  of  the 
20-man  detachment  at  the  station.  He  smiled  at  our 
comments  about  the  weather. 

"Actually,"  he  said,  "this  is  relatively  mild.  It's 
been  down  to  minus  63  this  winter  and  we've  had 
winds  of  more  than  60  knots."  Davis  and  his  men 
rarely  venture  out  of  their  sewer  pipe  except  to  un- 
load an  incoming  supply  plane.  Monotony  is  the 
biggest  problem  at  Site  Two,  for  the  "ice  worms," 
as  they  call  themselves,  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
sleep  and  work.  The  Air  Force,  recognizing  the 
psychological  dangers  of  utter  boredom,  has  set 
four  months  as  the  limit  of  a  tour  of  duty  on  the 
icecap.  Even  so,  some  "ice  worms"  return  to 
Thule  after  their  four  months  with  the  "Thule 
Look."  described  as  a  "forty-foot  stare  in  an  eight- 
foot  room." 

After  a  brief  recuperating  period  in  the  sewer 
pipe,  we  set  out  for  the  complex  of  experimental 
tunnels  already  excavated  by  the  Engineers.  Be- 
sides Merrim  and  myself,  the  party  included  Colo- 
nel Lahlum;  Captain  John  T.  (Honest  John) 
Napier,  of  Highwood,  Illinois,  operations  officer  of 
the  First  Engineer  Arctic  Task  Force;  Private  First 
Class  John  E.  Sater,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  pho- 
togrammetrist  with  the  First  EATF;  and  Captain 
Davis,  who,  although  he  had  spent  three  months  at 
the  station,  had  never  visited  the  tunnels. 

The  half-mile  journey  to  the  entrance  to  the  tun- 
nel complex  gave  us  an  insight  into  the  rigors  of 
traveling  on  the  surface  of  the  icecap.  We  loaded 
aboard  a  sled  pulled  by  a  "cat,"  which  groaned  and 
bumped  over  the  uneven  surface  at  a  snail's  pace. 
The  cold  seemed  to  become  more  intense  with  each 


passing  minute  and  our  parka  hoods  froze  over  with 
snow  whipped  up  by  the  wind. 

After  20  minutes  which  seemed  like  several 
hours,  we  reached  a  cylindrical  escape  hatch  jutting 
up  above  the  floor  of  the  snow  desert.  We  de- 
scended through  it,  groping  for  the  ladder  rungs  in 
pitch  darkness.  At  the  bottom,  a  dozen  feet  below 
the  surface,  we  entered  a  small  room  with  walls 
and  ceiling  of  ice.  We  were  in  the  headquarters  of 
Operation  Tunnel. 

The  anteroom  was  octagonal  in  shape  and  aboul 
10  feet  high.  "This,"  said  Colonel  Lahlum,  "was 
one  of  our  early  and  not  too  successful  experiments 
We  were  exploring  the  idea  of  building  snowhouses 
as  emergency  quarters  for  people  on  the  icecap.  Il 
was  originally  built  on  the  surface,  out  of  snow 
blocks,  like  an  igloo,  and  insulated  with  material? 
like  plywood  and  Fiberglas.  But  the  snow  Was  toe 
porous  and  we  never  could  heat  it  properly." 
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Each  man  carrying  a  lantern,  we  descended  a 
flight  of  snow  stairs  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and 
started  through  a  maze  of  tunnels.  They  were  on 
1 1  various  levels  and  of  various  sizes.  Some  were 
taller  than  a  tall  man,  some,  used  only  to  connect 
the  larger  tunnels,  permitted  passage  only  on  all 
fours.  The  early  tunnels  had  been  dug  by  hand; 
later,  a  machine  had  been  employed.  They  ranged 
in  length  from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  1 0  yards. 

'We  could  have  built  them  any  length  wc 
wanted."  said  Napier,  "but  in  the  early  days  we  had 
very  few  troops  to  do  the  work.  At  this  site  we 
have  1 ,500  feet  of  tunnels,  of  which  500  feet  are 
instrumented." 

We  entered  a  tunnel  larger  than  the  rest,  about 
12  feet  wide  and  almost  as  high.  On  the  floor  and 
ceiling  were  small  pegs  driven  into  the  ice  and 
connected  by  a  string. 

"This  is  a  type  of  instrumentation.  Lahlum  ex- 


Top:  Captain  John  T.  Napier  (left) 
takes  snow  temperature  reading  in 
experimental  tunnel  as  Pfc  John  E. 
Sater  checks  extent  to  which  ice 
walls  are  closing  in  from  pressure 
of  new-fallen  snow.  Left:  On  the 
surface  of  icecap.  Safer  Jons  this 
mask  to  shield  his  face  from  cold 


Right:  Officer  gets  37-helow-zero 
reading  at  the  month  of  ice  tunnel 
carved  into  side  of  a  coastal  ice 
cliff  at  Tuto,  14  miles  southeast  of 
Thule.  Experts  say  this  tunnel,  at 
500  feet  already  the  longest  in  arc- 
tic icecap,  could  he  lengthened  and 
expanded  to  accommodate  trains 
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plained.  "We  are  measuring  deformation,  or.  in 
less  technical  terms,  the  rate  at  which  the  tunnels 
are  closing  in."  The  icecap,  Lahlum  explained,  is 
constantly  moving:  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
snows  which  fall  on  the  surface  exerts  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  ice  below,  forcing  it  toward  the 
coasts  and  ultimately  into  the  sea  as  icebergs.  Each 
year's  snow  starts  out  as  a  layer  about  four  feet 
thick,  but  as  new  snow  falls,  the  layers  below  ;ire 
compressed.  "When  this  instrumentation  was  in- 
stalled, the  strings  connecting  the  pegs  were  taut. 
Now,  as  you  can  see.  the  vertical  string  is  fairly 
slack  and  the  horizontal  string  also  has  a  bit  of  pla\ . 
The  amount  of  play  is  the  extent  to  which  the  sides 
have  moved  closer  together." 

The  tunnel  ceiling  had  dropped  a  couple  of 
inches  since  it  was  constructed  less  than  two  years 
earlier.  There  was.  however,  no  danger  of  a  col- 
lapse. Lahlum  added;  the  downward  movement  of 
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the  ice  is  very  slow.  I  noticed  that  it  suddenly 
seemed  much  warmer  in  this  tunnel.  I  asked  Colo- 
nel Lahlum  if  it  actually  were. 

"Yes,  quite  a  bit  warmer.  Down  here  it  is  a  con- 
stant 13  degrees  below,  and,  of  course,  we  don't 
have  the  wind-chill  effect."  The  pressure  of  the 
snow  above,  compressing  the  snow  layers,  cuts 
down  its  porosity,  thus  keeping  out  the  outside  cold. 
"At  some  point,  and  we  figure  it  to  be  about  20 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  becomes 
constant  at  minus  13,  because  that  is  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  in  this  area." 

We  passed  out  of  the  tunnel  and  came  upon 
"Benedict's  Hole."  a  shaft  eight  feet  wide  and  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  named  after  Sergeant  Carl  W. 
Benedict,  of  Massena,  New  York,  who  dug  it  sin- 
glehandedly  with  pick  and  shovel,  working  all  one 
summer  on  it. 

"This  was  dug  because  we  wanted  to  find  out 
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One  soldier  dug  a  hole  100  feet  deep  in  the  icecap — and  when  he  got  through,  he  was  stand  in 


more  about  the  composition  of  the  ice  at  various 
levels,"  said  Napier.  "We  took  samples  al  several 
depths  and  sent  them  to  the  Snow,  Ice  and  Perma- 
frost Research  Establishment  for  study."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  when  thirty-five-year-old 
Sergeant  Benedict  reached  the  100-foot  depth,  he 
was  standing  on  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  year 
of  his  birth.  From  the  bottom  of  Benedict's  Hole, 
the  Engineers  drilled  a  small,  three-inch  shaft  down 
another  57  feet  and  took  samples  with  an  auger. 
This  ice  was  found  to  be  approximately  68  years 
old.  "This  year,"  Napier  added,  "we  hope  to  go 
down  to  1,500  feet  and,  perhaps  eventually,  all  the 
way."  Should  they  be  able  to  reach  the  bottom,  the 
Engineers  will  have  samples  of  snow  which  fell  in 
some  dim,  prehistoric  age;  no  one  is  sure  just  when 
the  icecap  started  to  form. 

AT  THE  FAR  END  of  the  tunnel  complex  we  came 
upon  the  largest  of  the  tunnels,  18  feet  high,  about 
40  feet  long  and  wide  enough  to  permit  passage  of 
a  small  vehicle.  This  was  the  type  of  tunnel  which 
would  be  used  for  long-distance  transport.  It  was 
constructed,  Colonel  Lahlum  told  us,  by  a  method 
known  as  "cut  and  cover."  A  snowplow  digs  a 
trench  of  the  desired  height  and  width,  which  is 
then  roofed  over  with  metal  or  heavy  plywood. 
Snow  is  then  blown  over  the  roof,  freezing  to  form 
a  "snow  bridge,"  or  ceiling  for  the  tunnel.  After 
about  a  week,  the  snow  has  frozen  so  solidly  that 
the  roofing  material  can  be  removed. 

Colonel  Lahlum  kicked  the  tunnel  floor  with 
his  heel. 

"As  you  can  see,"  he  said,  "it's  just  like  con- 


crete. We  have  determined  that  it  is  strong  enough 
to  permit  the  laying  of  track  for  an  electric  train." 
It  would  have  to  be  electric,  Lahlum  thinks,  because 
a  gasoline  or  oil-burning  vehicle  would  leave  funics 
that  could  not  be  dissipated  once  the  ceiling  became 
compressed.  The  heat  of  the  engine  would  have 
practically  no  effect  on  the  ice. 

"The  beauty  of  this  type  of  construction,"  Na- 
pier added,  "is  that  you  use  only  native  materials, 
namely  snow  and  ice.  The  roofing  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again."  It  is  this  material  economy 
that  makes  long-distance  tunnel  construction  an 
attractive  proposition.  A  tunnel  across  Greenland 
could  be  built  far  more  cheaply  than  a  gravel  road 
on  the  surface,  and  the  speed  of  construction  would 
be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  men  and  ma- 
chines available. 

Colonel  Lahlum  pointed  out  that  the  ceiling  of 
the  largest  room  had  dropped  noticeably,  too. 
"That's  one  of  the  problems,  but  not  an  insurmount- 
able one.  It  would  mean  that  every  so  often,  per- 
haps once  a  year,  we  would  have  to  trim  the  walls 
and  roof  to  maintain  the  proper  size." 

Is  there  any  limit  to  the  width  and  depth  such 
tunnels  could  be  built?  "None  that  we  have  found 
yet,"  Lahlum  told  me.  "We  can  build  them  any 
size,  which  brings  up  another  point.  We  could  use 
the  cut-and-cover  method  to  build  underground 
living  and  storage  quarters,  insulated  and  heated. 
Down  here" — we  were  now  24  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face— "the  outside  temperature  does  not  penetrate, 
so  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  heat  the  quarters  to  a 
comfortable  degree.  By  contrast,  the  snowhouse  up 
above  suffers  because  it  is  too  close  to  the  surface." 


A  small  emergency  shelter  would  need  no  venti- 
lating system;  the  natural  permeability  of  the  snow 
would  permit  outside  air  to  seep  through.  But  in  a 
large,  semipermanent  installation,  ventilation  would 
have  to  be  provided  by  machine.  In  this  type  of  in- 
stallation, "Atwells,"  wooden  huts  in  wide  use  in 
Greenland,  would  probably  be  inserted  within  the 
walls  of  the  snowroom.  The  huts  would  be  insu- 
lated to  prevent  escape  of  heat  which  might  melt  the 
ice  walls  of  the  tunnel.  Some  of  the  excess  heat 
might  have  to  be  piped  to  the  surface. 

OUR  INSPECTION  of  the  Site  Two  experiments 
completed,  we  returned  through  the  maze  of  tunnels 
and  once  again  passed  through  the  escape  hatch  to 
the  surface.  As  we  stood  shivering  in  the  bitter  cold 
outside,  Napier  said,  "Now  you  can  see  why  we 
want  to  move  under  the  ice  instead  of  on  top  of  it. 
The  weather  can't  find  us  down  there. 

"Over  there,"  he  added,  pointing,  "is  our  snow- 
compacted  runway,  although  we  can't  see  it  now. 
It's  probably  under  a  few  feet  of  snow.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  in  use,  the  runway  would  be  cleared  con- 
stantly as  new  snow  fell." 

The  snow-compacted  runway  is  another  of  the 
Engineers'  research  projects,  designed  to  permit  the 
operation  of  big  airplanes  off  the  icecap  itself; 
the  runways  could  be  used  as  auxiliary  bases  in  an 
emergency.  Only  ski-equipped  planes  can  now  land 
on  the  icecap,  and  even  they  have  trouble  in  the 
crusty  surface  snow  layer.  To  make  one  of  the 
new  snow-compacted  runways,  a  rotary  machine 
like  a  farm  rototiller  churns  up  the  snow  and  grinds 
it  into  a  powder.    At  the  same  time,  a  series  of 


Arctic  expert  Col.  Arthur  H .  Lahlum  (left)  ami  Capt.  Napier  survey  vast  wasteland  of  icecap.    Treacherous  terrain  makes  surface  supply  movement  almost  impossible 


v<c  that  fell  the  year  he  was  born 


torches  applies  heat  to  expand  the  snow  molecules. 
\  roller  follows,  compressing  the  churned-up  and 

melted  snow,  and  as  the  snow  refreezes  it  takes  on 
a  consistency  like  concrete. 

Last  year  Napier  and  his  crew  built  a  snow  run- 
way 10. 000  teet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  where 
giant,  heavily  laden  Douglas  Globemasters  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  I  70.000  pounds  landed  and  took  off 
vsith  ease.  Given  the  equipment.  Napier  thinks,  he 
could  build  a  runway,  with  30  inches  of  concrete- 
like  surface,  in  72  hours.  It  is.  he  added,  undoubt- 
edly the  cheapest  method  of  runwaj  construction 
in  the  world. 

The  cut-and-cover  subwavs  are  not  the  w  hole  an- 
swer to  a  trans-Greenland  under-ice  supply  line. 
How  would  you  get  supplies  in  great  quantity  onto 
the  icecap  at  the  starting  point?  The  military  serv- 
ices have  found,  so  far.  onl\  two  places  in  all  of 
Greenland  where  the  coastal  slopes  are  gradual 
enough  to  permit  access  to  track-geared  vehicles — 
Camp  Tuto,  which  stands  for  "Thule  Take-Off." 
14  miles  southeast  of  Thule  Air  Base,  and  Camp 
Nuna.  30  miles  north. 

At  Tuto.  the  f-ngineers  built  a  gravel  road  lead 
ing  up  onto  the  icecap,  providing  a  starting  point 
for  the  experimental  surface  "swings"  operated  by 
the  Transportation  Corps.  Such  a  road  could  be  ex- 
tended far  out  on  the  cap,  where  a  subway  terminal 
might  be  built,  hut  it  would  have  to  bridge  myriad 
crevasses — deep  slits  in  the  icecap. 

The  Engineers  feel  that  there  is  a  better  way — 
using  Tuto  itself  as  the  terminal  and  tunneling 
through  the  great  ice  cliffs  to  a  point  where  cut- 
and-cover  construction  could  be  started.   At  Tuto, 


/<  c   subway,  engineers  say,  could  serve  string  oj  buses  likt  Site  Two  (above),  now  meagerly  supplied  by  ah 


we  inspected  an  experimental  project  ol  this  son. 
Tuto  is  accessible  In  road— if  you  can  call  it  a 
road — from  Thule.  We  made  the  trip  in  Studc- 
baker  "weasels.''  track-geared  vehicles  which  are  a 
sort  of  cross  between  a  truck  and  a  tank  and  which 
can  operate  over  the  roughest  snow  terrain. 

\  I  rUTO,  we  found  the  longest  of  the  Engineers' 
experimental  tunnels,  one  which  bores  500  feet  into 
the  ice  cliff.  Napier's  seven-man  crew,  headed  by 
Sergeant  Benedict  oi  Benedict's  Hole,  strung  a  se- 
ries o\  electric-light  bulbs,  powered  by  a  portable 
generator,  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  walked 
to  the  far  end.  At  this  point.  Colonel  Lahlum  told 
us.  we  were  under  about  250  feet  of  solid  ice. 

This  tunnel  was  four  feet  wide  and  a  couple  of 
inches  over  six  feet  high.  Again,  it  could  have  been 
built  any  size,  but  since  it  was  done  by  hand,  those 
dimensions  were  deemed  adequate  for  research  pur- 
poses. As  in  the  tunnels  at  Site  Two,  we  found 
some  deformation,  but  not  much,  because  the  ice 


above  us  had  already  been  compressed  to  a  great 
degree  and  the  movement  was  much  slower. 

"Ibis  ice."  said  Colonel  Labium,  "has  about  the 
same  consistency  as  hard  coal.  If  we  wanted  to 
build  a  full-scale  transport  tunnel,  we  would  use 
ordinary  mining  machinery.  We  couldn't  build  it 
as  fast  as  by  the  cut-and-cover  method,  but  then  we 
wouldn't  have  as  far  to  go- -perhaps  30  miles  to  gel 
past  the  rough  edges  of  the  icecap,  where  we  would 
curve  upward  to  meet  the  cut  and  covers." 

This  summer,  when  the  First  EATF  again  goes 
into  action,  the  tunnel  will  be  extended  another 
quarter  of  a  mile,  at  which  point  it  will  be  1 ,000 
feet  under  the  surface.  Sometime  in  the  future, 
the  tunnel  may  go  all  the  way,  permitting  trains 
with  tons  of  supplies  to  speed  under  the  great  ice 
mass  to  new  outposts  in  Greenland.  It  is  still  only 
a  possibility,  not  a  plan,  but  the  fact  that  the  Engi- 
neers have  been  willing  to  tackle  it  is  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  motto  of  the  Corps:  "Es- 
sayons!"  ("Let  us  try!")  the  end 


Gregory,  the  manager,  screamed  interference.  Then 
Malloy  fell  on  Jim  Hawkes,  pounding  Hawkes's  face 
with    his    fists.     Suddenly,    everybody    was    fighting 


By  CHARLES  EINSTEIN 

Old  Amos  Gregory  had  worked  hard  with  Jim  to  get  him  ready  for  the  majors. 

Now  the  kid  was  about  to  blow  his  chance,  and  Gregory  was  powerless  to  stop  him 


THERE  were  no  outstanding  landmarks  in  the  town  of  Weilton,  not  as 
such — not  unless  you  knew  where  to  look.  There  certainly  were  no  im- 
posing buildings,  and  as  for  the  older  structures  in  town,  they  had  only  a  sec- 
ondary historical  value.  Other  nearby  communities,  such  as  Hobarth,  with 
its  covered  bridge,  and  West  Calmus,  with  the  Gordon  house  that  dated  back 
to  1771,  served  scholars  better,  and  tourists  too.  In  fact,  if  you  had  heard  of 
Weilton  at  all,  it  was  because  you  knew,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  Weil- 
ton  had  a  team  in  the  Class  D  Valley  League;  and,  around  the  nation,  few 
were  the  baseball  fans  who  knew  even  that. 

But  the  local  ball  club  was  a  thing  of  importance  to  the  people  who  lived 
in  Weilton,  and  Sunday  Field,  where  the  games  were  played,  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  town.  Weilton  itself  was  a  small  oasis  in  a  desert  where 
other  minor-league  franchises,  beset  by  rising  prices  and  sagging  crowds,  by 


television  and  by  cutbacks  on  the  part  of  parent  major-league  clubs,  shifted 
and  vanished  like  nomads.  The  make-up  of  the  Valley  League  had  changed 
times  over  since  the  war.  Old  teams  had  gone,  new  teams  had  come;  one 
year  the  league  played  with  seven  clubs,  another  with  five;  last  year  two 
teams  had  dropped  out  in  midseason. 

But  the  Weilton  team,  nicknamed  the  Wildcats,  remained.  Old  Amos 
Gregory,  the  manager,  had  forgotten  more  baseball  than  a  generation  of 
players,  whose  names  he  had  forgotten  too,  ever  knew.  One  time  he  had 
been  a  catcher  in  the  big  league,  and  till  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age  he 
had  caught  in  the  fast  minors.  The  memories  remained.  Most  of  the  names 
he  had  forgotten,  but  not  all.  He  remembered  the  time  he  left  home  plate 
unguarded  to  field  the  bunt  that  died  toward  third,  then  sprawl-turned  his 
body,  the  dirt  caking  up  into  his  mouth  and  eyes  in  the  August  heat,  to  tag 
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IIOW*F  BUYS  A  WRITING  MIRACLE! 


SUPER  DOLLAR 


BALL  PEN 


NEW  SLIM-TRIM  DESIGN 
—superb  quick-click  push  button 
mechanism — most  beautiful,  best 
balanced  ball  pen  ever. 


NATURAL   SLANT  WRITING* 
crystalloy    tapered    point    writes 
instantly  at  your  natural  writing 
slant.  Fine  or  medium  points. 


SEALED  TRANSPARENT 
CARTRIDGE 
easy  to  see,  non-smear,  king-size 
supply  of  Scripto  Rx*  Ink. 


•* 


MAGNIFICENT  TWO-TONE 

COLOR  COMBINATIONS 

your  choice  of  brilliant,  jewel-tone 

colors  with  beautiful  chrome  band. 


•*"     MJBVKE 

STATION 


I 


S><. 


Buy  SCRIPTO  SUPER  DOLLAR  Ball  Pens 
now  from  this  SCRIPTO  Revolving  Service 
Station  (which  carries  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  SCRIPTO  Pens,  Pencils,  Leads. 
Erasers  and  Ball  Pen  Refills). 


•TRADE   MARK   REGISTERED     •      FEDERAL  TAX   INtlUI-Et)      .       SCRlPTO,   INC.,  ATLANTA,   GEORGIA      .       SCRIPTO   OF   CANADA,    LTD.,  TORONTO,   CANADA 


iCRIPTO  PRODUCTS  AVAILABLE  IN  CANAUA  AT  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  PRICES 
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BLUE  BELL  clothes 


His  Blue  Bell  Wrangler  jeans  in  Sanforized  denim,  S3. 98;  hers  in  wheat,  one  of  6  colors,  S3.69 

so  long-wearing  •  so  low-priced  •  so  right  for  all  the  family 

Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Bldg..  New  York  1.  N.Y. 


yfi 


® 


uHfti-Hifi  «HrtW/ 


WITH  THIS  NEW, 
ALL-PURPOSE,  50"  x  33" 


WALL  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 


Here  are  up-to-date,  easy-to-read  maps  keyed  to  today's  atomic  age  and  tomorrow's 
headlines.  Each  map  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  scholar  and  ably  fulfill  the  requirements  of  home,  school,  and  office. 
Printed  in  8  gorgeous  color  tones  on  fine  quality  map  paper.  Children  are  fascinated 
and  learn  quicker  using  them.  The  grownups  become  better  informed.  Travelers, 
students,  business  and  professional  people  find  them  invaluable. 

Ideal  for  the  den,  study,  living 
room,  child's  room,  or  game 
room;  equally  appropriate  for 
the  office,  reception  room,  sales- 
room,  financial  institution  or 
travel  agency.  Essential  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Regular  retail  price  S2.00 


YOURS 
FOR  ONLY 

ANY  3 
FOR  ONLY 


$1.00 

$2.50 


.  .  .  plus  25c  per  order 
if  you  desire  map  un- 
folded and  in  a  mailing 
tube. 


Also MAP     OF    THE     UNITED     STATES. 

Size  50"  x  33";  on  polyconic  projection.  $1. 

Also MAP  OF  EUROPE.  Siz 

conic  projection.  $1. 

Also MAP     OF     ASIA.     44"    x     32";     Lam 

bert  aziniuthal  equal-area  projection.  $1. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  (MAP  DEPT.) 

202  W.  High  St.  •  Springfield,  Ohio 

/  enclose  remittance  in  full^— please 
send  me  immediately  the  wall  maps 
checked  below. 

□  World  □  Europe 

□  United  States  □    Asia 

^— Sorry,  no  C.O.D,  shipments.  Items 
shipped  to  Canada  subject  to  Canadian 
tariff. 


Send  maps  to  : 

Nam© 

Address 


(Please  Print) 


City.. 


..Zone 


.  State 


Send  25c  extra  per  order  if  you  desire  map 
unfolded  and  in  mailing  tube. 


the  dusty  figure  of  a  man  sliding  home. 
a  man  named  C  obb.  It  was  in  the  rec- 
ord hook  as  a  put-out,  nothing  more 
and,  for  that  matter,  nothing  less — the 
record  hook  of  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Bui  Amos  Gregory  remembered  what 

it  had  been  like;  and  he  helieved,  se- 
cretly  hut  surely,  that  Ty  Cobb  remem- 
bered it  too. 

Each  year  the  rumors  sifted  about — 
something  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
league,  or  the  team,  or  the  players  or 
even  the  New  York  Ravens,  the  major- 
league  club  with  which  the  Weilton 
franchise  had  a  working  agreement. 
But  even  the  rumors  respected  Amos 
Gregory:  he  was  there  as  manager,  and 
there  to  stay.  The  playing  talent  he 
had  to  work  with  was  divided  into  the 
three  groups  common  to  Class  D  base- 
ball— the  very  young,  the  very  old  and 
the  very  bad.  In  his  pervading  wisdom, 
old  Amos  Gregory  knew  how  to  handle 
them:  he  kept  fielding  practice  to  a  min- 
imum and  inevitably  let  them  hit  the 
3-and-l  pitch. 

The  players  and  the  townspeople  un- 
derstood old  Gregory,  even  if  Peter 
Cowle  did  not.  To  be  sure,  Peter  Cowle 
did  not  understand  many  people.  He 
figured  he  did  not  have  to.  At  college, 
where  he  had  taken  a  course  in  pub- 
licity and  promotion,  he  acquired  the 
general  idea  that  people,  taken  individ- 
ually, were  valuable  chiefly  as  statistics. 
Cowle  was  the  nephew  of  the  general 


manager  of  the  New  York  Ravens,  an. 
.is  is  done  q uite  normally  in  haseha 
the  Ravens  hail  farmed  him  out  to  01 
of  their  minor-league  teams — not  as  i 
player,  but  as  a  front-office  man.   Til 
Cowle  family  bore  a  tradition  in  tr 
business    end    of    baseball,    and    Pelt 
Cowle  was  determined  to  carry  the  tr  I 
dition   onward.     Nobody    thought    ti 
much  of  the  idea,  but  tradition  was  tr. 
dition.    So  young  Cowle  was  assignee 
in  the  most  distant  downward  directic 
possible,  to  Weilton- — as  vice-prcsiden 
which  meant  nothing.  Possibly  they  f\< 
ured  it  would  kill  him  off. 

(^OWLE  arrived  in  Weilton  in  Febr 
A  ary.  By  late  March  the  town  four 
itself  wondering  bemusedly  what  mi 
take  he  was  going  to  make  next,  b 
had  already  scheduled  a  bathing-beau 
parade  as  a  crowd  lure  to  precede 
June  double-header  at  Sunday  Fiel 
only  to  discover  that  no  local  beautii 
wished  to  parade. 

Then  Cowle  took  a  run  at  Bess  Li 
cas,  the  minister's  daughter,  who  w;1 
going   steady   with   Jim    Hawkes,   til 
Wildcats'  locally  bred  second  basemal 
Bess  told  Cowle  she  could  not  join  hi  j 
for  cocktails  and  a  moonlit  drive,  arj 
Peter  Cowle,  a  little  angered,  explains] 
what  he  thought  of  young  men  like  Ji 
Hawkes,  who  played  Class  D  basebi 
in  this  day  and  age. 

Finally,   Cowle  suggested   that  tl 


Lumberman  (1.)  brands  logs 
his  hammer.  At  right,  tj 
brands.  Below,  a  towboat 
log   raft   through   Puget   S 


Branding  logs 
like  cattle 


■  In  the  fine,  fat  fir  log  resting  on  his  Puget  Sound  beach,  a  norm 
law-abiding  citizen  saw  a  lot  of  winter  firewood.  He  cautiously  pul 
out  his  chain  saw;  steel  teeth  began  raking  through  fir.  It  was  an  ( 
first  cut,  only  six  inches  from  the  end.  The  sawyer  didn't  own  a  mil 
ture  fireplace;  he  was  just  amputating  the  brand  marks  pounded  i 
both  ends  of  the  maverick  log. 

Although  he  was  standing  on  his  own  property,  he  looked  won 
when  the  towboat  chugged  into  sight  a  few  minutes  later.  He  hastily 
his  tools  and  scowled  at  the  crewman  who  jumped  ashore  to  loop  a  ca 
around  the  log.  "You're  trespassing,"  the  beach  owner  said,  with 
conviction.  "Yeah?"  the  crewman  answered,  nudging  the  sawed-off  t 
with  his  boot.  "You  could  land  in  the  poky  for  that,  bud.  Okay!" 
called.  "Take  her  away!"  As  the  towboat  and  its  two-ton  charge  mo 
out  of  sight,  the  citizen  stood  brooding — about  who  owns  a  beach 
what  point,  about  the  rules  of  salvage  and  trespass,  and  about  the  Wj 
ington  State  log-branding  laws. 

Other  Puget  Sound  shore  dwellers  have  pondered  the  same  subj< 
for  years — since  the  first  branding  and  salvage  laws  were  passed.  Brar 
applied  with  a  two-pound  hammer  which  has  a  raised  design  on  the  st 


\    Jdcats  abandon  their  habit  of  letting 

ningsters  watch  the  games  for  noth- 

:'You  only  do  it  to  pad  out  your 

tendance,"  he  told  the  committee  oi 

cal  businessmen  who  owned  the  team. 

Jut  the  kids  to  work  peddling  raffle 

'   ckets  instead.  Whoever  wins  the  raffle 

.•ts  free  seats  to  the  games   all   year 

>ng,  and  the  kid  who  sells  the  winning 

et,  or  let's  say  the  kid  who  sells  the 

lost  tickets,  or  something,  well,  you 

t  him  in  free  too.  So  you  still  got  the 

interested    and    meanwhile    you 

lake  money" 

\\  o  don't  need  money  that  badlj . 
Ir.  Cow  le."  said  Reverend  Lucas.  Trie 
:inister  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
ts more  or  less  in  an  honorary  ca- 
\,  but  now  he  spoke  for  the  other 
len  as  well. 

Look."   Peter  Cowle  said  evenK. 

Jon't  you  boys  ever  think  for  one  min- 

\ou're  financially   independent.     I 

iow  you  don't  depend  on  the  New 

ork  Ravens  for  money.  But  you  have 

at  working  agreement.    In  exchange 

br  giving  the  Ravens  first  call  on  your 

layer  talent,  if  you'll  pardon  the  ex- 

ession" — Cowle  looked  sarcastically 

ound   the   room — "you   in   turn   get 

aver  help  from  the  New  York  organi- 

tion.  You've  won  the  Valley  League 

ice  in  the  last  three  years,  and  you 

eked  the  nut  financially  because  you 

re  a  winning  team.   That's  the  only 

y  you  picked  up  those  extra  twenty- 


seven-and-a-half-cem  dollars  on  the 
road.  Without  the  players  Now  York 
let  you  have,  you  wouldn't  have  drawn 

tlies.  And  it  the  Ravens  ever  lot  you 
go.  you'd  fold  in  three  weeks  and  you 
know    it." 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room,  for 
a  time.  I  hen  Reverend  l.uc.is  took  oil 
his  glasses  and  rubbed  them  with  his 
handkerchief  and  said.  "We  didn't  in- 
sist that  you  come  here.  Mr.  Cowle.  If 
you  leel  the  way  sou  do.  sou  don't  have 

to  stas  in  Weilton." 

"Yes.  1  do,"  Cowle  said.  "They  told 
me  to  come  down  here  and  shins  sou 
how  to  do  things.  That's  exactly  what 
I'm  going  to  do.  Whether  sou  like  it 
or  not." 

THE  very  young,  the  very  old  and 
the  very  bad — Jim  Hawkes,  who 
played  second  base  for  Amos  Gregory's 
Weilton  Wildcats,  had  just  turned  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  had  good  action 
in  him,  the  makings  of  a  ballplayer.  He 
could  not  yet  make  the  double  play 
properly,  but  time  and  a  better  short- 
stop would  take  care  of  that.  For  his 
five  feet  eleven  inches  of  height,  his 
shoulders  were  strong-set  and  broad. 
His  wrists  were  hard.  He  could  turn 
his  back  on  a  fly  ball  if  he  had  to,  and 
old  Amos  Gregory  already  had  cured 
in  him  the  tyro's  prejudice  against  slid- 
ing pads. 

Jim  Hawkes  was  quick  to  pick  things 


*?  fit 
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face,  are  registered  with  the  state,  and  are  compulsory  on  any  log  in 
water  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Failure  to  make  a  brand  is  a 
ss  misdemeanor,  and  altering  or  removing  one  is  a  felony.  If  a  log 
s  away  from  its  owner,  he  has  the  right  of  search  and  recovery,  even 
private  beaches. 

Some  brands  are  hardly  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  while  others  may 
five  inches  high.  Most  are  combinations  of  letters  or  numbers,  but 
ny  lumber  companies  have  chosen  intricate  designs  in  squares,  circles 
diamonds.  There  are  also  numbered  cats,  bells,  shields,  arrows, 
t,  stars  and  so  on.  A  fairly  new  practice  is  to  add  swatches  of  paint, 
ifferent  color  for  each  brand,  to  aid  sighting  at  a  distance. 
i*uget  Sound  is  the  world's  biggest  sawmill  pond — 1,500  square  miles, 
a  kind  of  open  range  for  logmen,  with  towboats  herding  logs  up  and 
kn  the  waterway  and  losing  a  number  to  tides  and  weather.  Once 
p  used  to  lose  a  fair  share  to  pirates,  tOo.  With  logs  worth  up  to  $300 
(Hi,  brands  became  necessary  both  for  recovery  and  for  sales  credit  at 
,  destination  point,  and  branding  laws  were  passed  by  Washington, 
l«gon  and  British  Columbia.  As  a  result,  logs  still  ride  the  Puget  Sound 
,lge,  but  rustlers  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  — byron  fish 
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Say  "PAL-  it's  the  blade  that's  hollow  ground 


Micro-matched 
blades  only 


Also,  for  Double  and  Single  Edge  Blades... say  "PAL" 


PRECISION      /AS  Rf       PRODUCTS 


Americon  Safety  Raior  Corporation 

In  Canada  Pal  Blades  are  made  by  Pal  Blade  Corporation  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Never  carry  more  cash 
than  you  can  afford  to  lose 


YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  WITH 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 


•  Immediate  refund  if  lost  or  stolen       •  Sold  at  any  BANK,  at  Railway 

•  Instantly  accepted  everywhere—  Express,  and  Western  Union 
only  when  you  sign  them                            offices.  Only  75(f  per  $100. 
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Sound  your  Z... expect 

PICKUP  FOR  KEEPS 


because— 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 


motor  oi> 


MEMBER  PERN   WJDE  CBUOE  OIL  ASSN.. 
PERMIT  HO.  J,  OIL  CltY.  P». 


Trust  your  engine  to  Pennzoil  with  Z-7  and  you  can 
count  on  that  extra  burst  of  power  when  you  need 
it!  This  different  Pennsylvania  motor  oil 
with  an  all-oil  body  controls  carbon  and  other 
deposits  completely  . . .  prevents  power-stealing 
knock  and  ping.  By  keeping  your  engine 
clean  and  smoothly  responsive,  it  keeps 
horsepower  unlocked— not  for  just  a  few  miles 
after  an  oil  change,  but  for  keeps.  To  pass 
safely  or  flatten  the  hills,  just  sound  your  Z  for 
Pennzoil  with  Z-7,  The  Tough- Film®  oil,  in  the 
exact  seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 


IN  EVERY  STATE, 
AT  DEALERS  WHO 

care  for  your  car 


$995to*| 

mo  ft  sti//e? 
s    Fortune  Shoe  Company  •  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Q     DIVISION  OF  Gf.Nf.RAL  SHOE  CORP. 


up  on  his  own.  In  one  game,  while  he 
was  being  intentionally  walked,  he 
reached  out  unexpectedly  with  his  bat 
and  slapped  ball  four  into  left  field  U>r 
a  single.  The  play,  rarely  seen  any- 
where— let  alone  Class  D.  where  an  in- 
tentional base  on  balls  is  rare  enough 
— stunned  everyone.  Everyone  included 
Ox  Schwartzkopf,  Weilton's  thirty-ninc- 
year-old  right  fielder,  who  was  on  sec- 
ond base  when  Jim  Hawkcs  hit  the  ball 
and  in  the  sequence  was  thrown  out 
lumbering  into  third. 

AMOS  GREGORY,  the  manager, 
talked  to  Hawkes  about  it  after  the 
game.    "Why'd  you  hit  the  ball?" 

"I  figured  it  would  get  Ox  to  third. 
Take  the  force  off  him." 

The  manager  nodded  gravely.  "Did 
you  think  it  up  yourself?" 

"No,  sir,"  Jim  Hawkes  said.  "Don 
Mueller  of  the  Giants  did  it  in  a  game 
against  Cincinnati." 

"He  had  Lockman  on  second,"  Amos 
Gregory  said.  "You  had  Schwartz- 
kopt." 

It  occurred  to  Jim  Hawkes  after  a 
time  that  this  was  neither  a  rueful  jest 
nor  still  another  sample  of  old  Greg- 
ory's startling  baseball  brain.  It  was  a 
reminder  that  baseball  was  a  team  sport 
— not  in  the  rah-rah  do-or-die  sense 
of,  say,  football,  but,  instead,  that  you 
played  the  alternative  that  suited  most 
your  teammates'  capabilities.  If  your 
catcher  called  for  a  curve  ball  with  an 
outside  target,  you  were  a  damn'  fool 
if  you  got  shrewd  and  threw  him  some- 
thing else,  because  your  fielders  behind 
you  were  positioned  where  the  hitter 
was  most  likely  to  hit  the  outside  curve. 
If  the  man  at  bat  was  the  free-swinging 
type,  unlikely  to  spoil  a  pitch  by  getting 
a  piece  of  it,  then  you  did  not  play  hit- 
and-run.    To  do  so  invited  a  hung-up 


\ 


runner.     Being    smart    meant    fooljg| 
their  side,  not  yours. 

Gregory   did   not   lake   the   time  o 
point  these  things  out  to  most  of    a 
players;  few  enough  of  them  gave  rn 
the  opportunity.    In  what  was  nova 
period  of  eight   years  as  manager 
Wcilton,   he  had,   under  the  demai!- 
look  policy  that  was  part  of  the  wo  - 
ing   agreement   with   New   York, 
many  players  to  clubs  of  higher  cla 
fication   in  the   Ravens'  chain.    Se\n 
had  made  it  to  the  big  leagues,  eit  i  i 
with  the  Ravens  or  by  sale  or  track 
other  teams,  but  none  of  the  seven  I  J 
the  touch  of  greatness.   In  point  of  f; ;, 
none  of   the   seven   were   pure   An 
Gregory    products    either,    for   all  f 
them  had  been  assigned  to  Weilton  t 
one  time  or  another  by  the  parent  Nv 
York  club. 

With  Jim   Hawkes,  though,   it  \<> 
different.    There  was  something  in   [ 
way  old  Gregory  worked  with  him,  e 
time  he  took,  that  reminded  you  ttt 
Gregory  was  a  widower  without  a  sL 
He  taught  Jim  Hawkes  the  things  \lj 
seldom    teach    in    Class    D — how  la 
sneak-cover  first  base  on  the  pitched 
how  to  shift  the  hold  on  the  bat  to  si 
gest  the  bunt  and  lure  the  infielders  ij 
how  to  hit  the  base  with  the  inside  f  ■ 
on  the  turn.    He  taught  him  the  te  J 
niques    of    movement    and    timinjJ 
showed  him  how,  for  example,  to  m< 
up  a  base  while  a  teammate  was  go 
from  third  to  home  with  two  out, 
that  if  they  made  the  play  for  you 
stead  of  the  man  going  home,  you  i 
to  it  that  your  teammate  crossed 
plate  before  they  tagged  you.  That  v 
the  run  counted. 

The  latent  talent  in  Jim  Hawkes  ^ 
a  thing  to  conjure,  but  there  was  sor 
thing    there    even    more    unusual: 
wanted  to  play  professional  baseball 


... 


Id 


QUIZ    ON    CUISIN 


ANSWERS:  to  NO.  1 

The  answer  to  menu  reading,  part  one  of  the  quiz  on  page  85: 
1-d,  2-h,  3-j,  4-g,  5-b,  6-e,  7-i,  8-a,  9-f,  10-c. 


The  picture  puzzle  represents  Boeuf  Bourguignonne  or  Beef  Braisec 
Burgundy.  This  is  how  you  make  it : 


5  pounds  round  or  chuck  steak, 

cut  into  large  cubes 

Flour 

6  tablespoons  olive  oil 

V2  cup  butter 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper 

Y2  cup  warm  cognac 

Y2  pound  bacon  or  salt  pork,  diced 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

2  carrots,  chopped 

2  leeks,  chopped 

6  scallions  or  green  onions,  chopped 

2  medium  onions,  chopped 


1  pound  mushrooms 

1  calfs  foot,  split 

Y2  teaspoon  dried  thyme 

2  bay  leaves 

1  stalk  celery  with  the  leaves 
4  sprigs  parsley 

1  bottle  red  Burgundy 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  tablespoon  kitchen  bouquet 
48  small  onions,  peeled 
Sugar 

Lemon  juice 
Chopped  parsley 


Roll  cubes  of  beef  in  flour.  Heat  5  tablespoons  of  the  olive  oil  and  half 
butter  in  a  large  skillet  over  a  high  flame  and  in  it  brown  the  meat  well  on 
sides.  Sprinkle  meat  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  the  cognac  over  it,  ignite  < 
let  the  flame  die  out.  Transfer  contents  of  skillet  to  a  large  ovenproof  < 
serole.  Saute  the  diced  bacon  or  salt  pork  in  the  skillet  until  crisp  and  browD 
stirring  constantly.  Add  garlic,  carrots,  leeks,  chopped  onions  and  chop; 
mushroom  stems.  Cook,  stirring  occasionally,  until  the  vegetables  are  ligl 
browned.  Transfer  vegetables  to  the  casserole  with  the  meat.  Add  to  the  c 
serole  the  calf's  foot,  and  thyme  and  bay  leaves  tied  into  a  bouquet  garni  v 
the  celery  stalk  and  parsley.  Add  all  but  Y2  cup  of  the  wine  and  add  enoi 
water  to  cover  contents  of  casserole.  Cover  the  casserole  and  bake  in  3 
degree  oven  for  1 Y2  to  2  hours.   Remove  excess  grease  from  top  of  liquic 


» 


iving.  It  was  not  a  fashionable  ambi- 

.n.   Young  men  nowadays  bethought 

emselves  that  times  were  good,  that 

„-re  was   much    more   money    to   be 

»  ide  elsewhere,   mone\    to   be   made 

f  j re  quickly  and  more  certainly.    No 

'   ie  was  hungry,  and  you  had  to  be 

tngrv  to  play  baseball. 

No  rich  bo)  ever  became  a  star — the 

ds  would  attest  to  that.    And  Jim 

awkes,  born  after  the  depression,  had 

i  Cinderella  tale  to  tell.    His  father 

ways    had    work,    a    house,    a    car. 

h  rough  all  of  his  life  Jim  Hawkes  had 

K>wn  so  thoroughly  where  his  next 

eal  was  coming  from  that  he  never 

en  thought  of  it.     Now  the  armed 

rvices  would  put  him  through  college 

he  so  desired,  and  a  world  of  excite- 

ent,  business  opportunity  and  monej 

omed  beyond. 

All  these  things  Jim  Hawkes  consid- 
ed.   He  still  wanted  to  play  baseball. 

T  WAS  on  an  evening  early  in  May 
that  he  underwent  the  first  real  test, 
it  only  of  this  ambition  but  of  his  un- 
L-rlying  caliber  as  a  ballplayer.    The 
was  an  unusual  one.    It  consisted 
a  bare-knuckled  series  of  punches  to 
head. 
Jim  Hawkes  was  on  second  base,  and 
Lwas  the  top  of  the  eighth  inning  in  a 
(ght  game  between  Weilton  and  Lin- 
|ln  City,  at  Lincoln  City.   The  score 
tied  with  none  out,  and  the  Weilton 
tter  hit  a  ground  ball  to  the  short- 
y's right.    Hawkes  was   in  motion 
fth  the  hit,  gunning  for  third.    The 
ncoln  City  shortstop  threw   to  third 
stead  of  to  first — not  a  smart  play, 
ie  ball  had  not  been  hit  that  sharply. 
Klawkes  would  beat  the  play.   And  be- 
,  Jes.  the  score  was  tied  now  at  9  to  9: 
nich  made  it  wise  to  assume  that  Lin- 
n  City,  having  scored  nine  runs  in 


seven  innings,  was  likelj  to  score  some 

more  in  the  remaining  two, 

Thus  the  pla\  was  for  the  out  at  tit  si 
base,  but  it  w.i\  .in  academic  piece  ol 
reasoning,  because  the  1  incoln  Citj 
shortstop's  outstanding  weakness  was 
the  throw  to  tirst  on  a  ball  hit  to 
his  right;  so  he  happily  threw  to  third 
instead. 

Jim  Hawkes  was  m  ahead  o\  the  ball 
with  his  slide,  but  the  Lincoln  Cits 
third  baseman,  a  thirt\  -se\en->  car-old 
cabdriver  who  played  baseball  nights 
tor  the  extra  money,  had  had  a  bad  da) 
in  traffic.    His  name  was  Malloy.    He 

racked  the  hall  down  into  Jim  riawkes's 

ribs  in  a  tag  as  vicious  as  it  was  useless. 
Hawkes  got  up  holding  his  side,  and  old 
Amos  Gregory,  coaching  at  third,  said 
bo  Phillips,  the  umpire  who  had  come 
up  the  line  from  home  plate  to  judge 
the  play.  "What  was  that  for?" 

"I  saw  nothing."  Phillips  said. 

"You  can  say  that  again."  Gregory 
said  to  him. 

Jim  Hawkes  had  taken  off  his  cap.  to 
mop  his  brow  with  his  sleeve,  and  Mal- 
loy, the  Lincoln  City  third  baseman, 
said.  "Lookee  there.  Curly  black  hair." 

Hawkes  started  to  say  something,  but 
Amos  Gregory  said  to  him,  "Let  him 
go.  The  hell  with  him." 

Malloy  grinned  at  Jim  Hawkes. 
"Didn't  I  see  you  in  a  picture  one  time 
with  Spencer  Tracy?    About  fishing?" 

"Let  him  go."  Gregory  said  to 
Hawkes  warningly.    "Let  him  alone." 

Malloy  spat  into  the  dirt  at  Gregory's 
feet  and  laughed  about  something  and 
moved  off  third  to  protect  against  the 
next  hitter.  The  hitter  lofted  the  second 
pitch  to  medium  left  field,  and  Gregory, 
knowing  that  Hawkes  could  beat  the 
fielder's  arm,  raised  his  hand  to  signal 
the  catch  so  Hawkes  could  break  for 
the  plate.    The  Wildcat  runner  on  first 


sserole  and  stir  in  bit  by  bit  the  2  tablespoons  flour  mixed  to  a  paste  with  2 

Mespoons  of  the  remaining  butter.   Stir  in  kitchen  bouquet  and  continue  to 

ke,  covered,  for  2  to  3  hours  longer. 

In  a  saucepan  melt  1  tablespoon  of  the  remaining  butter,  add  the  small 

ions,  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar.  Cook,  stirring,  until  onions  are  browned. 

Id  a  little  of  the  remaining  wine.  Cover  and  simmer  for  20  minutes. 

In  the  skillet,  heat  remaining  1  tablespoon  butter  and  1  tablespoon  olive  oil 

d  in  it  place  mushrooms,  cap  side  down.    Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and 

jte  mushrooms  for  2  minutes.  Turn  mushrooms  cap  side  up  and  cook  for  2 

nutes  longer.  Add  remaining  wine  to  skillet.  Do  not  cover  but  keep  mush- 

ams  hot. 

When  ready  to  serve,  remove  excess  grease  again  from  top  of  liquid  in  cas- 

rolc.   Discard  calf  s  foot  and  the  bouquet  garni.  Arrange  onions  and  mush- 

ioms  on  top  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley.   Serves  12. 


me, 


nf  Bourguignonnc — beef  stew  with  a  French  education 
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"MY  LIFE  IN  A  CONVENT 
...How  I  Escaped!" 


Perhaps  you  never  have  seen  a  booklet 
with  a  title  like  that.  And  most  likely 
you  would  cast  it  aside  in  disgust  if  it 
did  come  into  your  hands. 

But  freshly-printed  copies  of  such 
"literature 'continue  to  circulate  through 
the  mails,  and  through  book  stores  deal- 
ing in  lurid  printed  matter  and  vulgar 
"art."  It  survives  with  the  same  malign 
durability  which,  for  more  than  40  years, 
has  kept  alive  the  infamous  bogus  oath 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  despite 
court  convictions  of  those  who  circu- 
late  it. 

"My  Life  In  A  Convent"  is  not  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  people.  Its  purpose  is  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  gullible  and  unin- 
formed. It  will  not  influence  those  who 
have  seen  Catholic  sisters  at  work  among 
the  poor  and  afflicted  ...  in  their  serv- 
ices in  hospitals  and  orphan  homes ...  in 
their  numerous  missions  of  charity  and 
mercy.  It  does  create  suspicion  and 
prejudice,  however,  among  those  who  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  truth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  say  to 
people  of  good  will  everywhere:  "Why 
not  investigate?"  Investigate  not  merely 
in  the  interests  of  truth  . . .  not  merely  to 
render  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  consecrated  women  serving 
Christ  in  the  Catholic  sisterhoods  of  the 
world.  Investigate,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest, for  your  own  sake. 

Find  out  for  yourself  not  only  bow 
these  humble  servants  of  Christ  live  in 
their  homes,  but  why  they  choose  such 
a  life.  Ask  yourself  what  it  is  about  the 
Catholic  Faith  that  could  cause  so  many 
women  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  life  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  For  in 
the  answer  to  this  question  you  may 
find  not  only  a  new  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Catholic  nuns,  but  perhaps 
a  new  and  better  understanding  of 
Christ's  plan  for  your  life. 


A  woman  does  not  choose  to  become 
a  nun  only  or  solely  that  she  may  teach 
school,  work  in  a  hospital,  or  engage  in 
works  of  mercy  among  the  aged  and 
afflicted.  She  doesn't  join  a  sisterhood 
to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  family 
life.  The  activities  in  which  she  engages 
. . .  and  which  are  so  often  regarded  as 
her  chief  merits  . . .  are,  in  fact,  mere  by- 
products of  a  loftier  purpose. 

That  purpose  is  ro  strive  incessantly 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul  for  one  thing 
—holiness.  She  seeks  what  Christ  prom- 
ised when  He  said:  "And  everyone  who 
has  left  house,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  re- 
ceive a  hundredfold  and  shall  possess 
life  everlasting." 

If  you  want  to  know  what  really  goes 
on  in  a  convent...  if  you  want  to  feel 
in  your  own  heart  the  deep  Christian 
inspiration  which  motivates  the  nuns- 
write  today  for  our  Free  Pamphlet  No. 
C-25.  It  will  be  mailed  in  a  plain  wrap- 
per . .  .  nobody  will  call  on  you. 


SUPREME   COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS   INFORMATION   BUREAU 

4422  lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please    send    me    your    Free    Pamphlet    entitled: 


I 


"What  Makes 

A 

Woman 

Choose 

Such 

A 

life?" 
C-2S 

NAME 

Annuls 

riTY 

STATE. 

SUPREME        COUNCIL 

KtllGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS      INFORMATION      BUREAU 


4422     LINDELL     BLVD 


ST.    LOUIS     8,    MISSOURI 


Now!  Get  rid  of  Athletes  Foot 
...and  block  its  return! 

Quinsana  Powder  heals  raw,  red  cracks  between  toes,  painlessly! 

Kill  the  fungi  that  cause  itch- 
ing, peeling  Athletes  Foot  with 
painless,  effective  Mennen 
Quinsana.  This  amazing  pow- 
der gets  rid  of  Athletes  Foot. 
Used  regularly,  Quinsana  actu- 
ally blocks  its  return! 

Quinsana's    gentle    powder  - 
action  goes  to  work  instantly, 


painlessly  .  .  .  even  in  raw,  red 
cracks  between  toes.  Its  germ 
killing  powder  barrier  soothes 
as  it  protects.  Peeling,  mad- 
dening itch  disappears.  Hot, 
tired,  aching  feet  become  cool 
and  comfortable  again!  Your 
feet  feel  wonderful!  At  all  drug 
counters  60ft  tax  free. 
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SEE  THE  SIGHTS 


IN   WONDERFUL 

WISCONSIN 


There's  a  little  bit  of  all 
the  world  in  hospitable 
Wisconsin  —  famed  for 
scenic  beauty,  interesting 
cities,  exhibits  and  museums. 
Travel  along  the  94,500  miles     ^  'R 

of  fine  roads,  enjoy  delicious  \Jw 
dairyland  foods,  and  relax  in         * 
unsurpassed  accommodations. 
Everything  is  moderately 
priced — and  there's  no  sales  tax! 


Bulky,  the  lucky 
Badger,  invites 
you  to  write  for 
free  in  formation . 


WISCONSIN    CONSERVATION    DEPT. 

Slate  Office  Bldg.,  Room  29 
Madison  1,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  Wisconsin  vaca- 
tion kit  including  book  in  color,  map,  fish- 
ing regulations,  and  sources  of  additional 
regional  information. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


_Zone_ 


_ Stole. 


lowest-cost 
vehicle  for 
light 
hauling 


<- — 
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Just  %  <f  per 
mile  total  operat- 
ing cost . . .  powered 
by  Cushman  Husky 
4-cycle  engine  . . .  500 
lb.  capacity.. .big  vehicle 
shaft  drive  advantages 
plus  quick,  easy  handling 
. .  80  inch 
turning  radius. 


SO 


2  CUSHMAN 


ELECTRIC 
TRUCKSTERS 


Up  to  quarter  ton  and  two  passenger 
capacity  . . .  travel  up  to  40  miles  and 
more  without  recharging  . . .  operate 
for  pennies  per  day.  Sold  and  serviced 
nationally. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  FREE 
demonstration  or  write  for 
illustrated  literature.    Dealer 
inquiries  invited. 


926  No.  21st. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR 
WORKS,  Incorporated 
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was  poised  to  light  out  for  second  if  the 
throw  went  through  to  home. 

Gregory  saw  it  first.  He  saw  Malloy, 
the  third  baseman,  plant  himself  cor- 
nered to  the  bag.  facing  left  field,  with 
his  left  foot  back  where  it  would  trip 
Jim  Hawkes  as  he  broke  for  the  plate. 
Gregory  knew  too  that  this  had  not  hap- 
pened to  Hawkes  before,  that  it  was  the 
kind  of  thing  thai  happened  only  in  the 
slow  minors,,  where  the  umpiring  was 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
deficient. 

But  now  the  catch  was  made,  and 
Jim  Hawkes  turned  it  on,  left  the  bag 
and,  by  some  mysterious  instinct  or  al- 
chemy, skirted  like  a  wraith  past  the 
jagged  spikes  of  Malloy.  Malloy  real- 
ized it,  too.  In  the  same  instant  he 
moved  his  hips  to  engage  the  runner, 
but  Hawkes  came  down  with  his  elbow 
and  went  past  the  man  and  headed  for 
the  plate.  His  start  was  not  good 
enough.  The  throw  got  him  at  home, 
and  what  happened  after  that  was  the 
kind  of  episode  no  two  men  remem- 
bered quite  alike. 

FIRST  Gregory,  the  manager,  was 
screaming  interference,  and  then 
Malloy,  rushing  toward  the  plate,  fell 
upon  Jim  Hawkes  with  his  fists  going 
into  the  younger  man's  face.  It  was  too 
much,  all  of  it,  and  the  umpires  mani- 
festly could  not  handle  it.  In  the  dust, 
the  runner  who  had  been  on  first  moved 
all  the  way  to  third,  and  in  another  in- 
stant a  fight  was  going  on  there  too. 

It  took  police  to  stop  it,  and  by  the 
time  they  got  there,  there  was  no  ball 
game  left.  It  was  the  umpires'  job  to 
decide  on  a  forfeit.  Phillips,  the  plate 
umpire,  decided  it  the  way  he  saw  it. 
He  had  seen  Hawkes  dig  into  Malloy 
with  his  elbow  as  he  broke  from  third; 
he  had  not  seen  what  happened  before 
that,  intent  as  he  was  on  the  flight  of 
the  ball.  And  in  honesty,  he  could  de- 
cide only  on  the  basis  of  what  his  eyes 
told  him.  So  he  gave  the  game  to  Lin- 
coln City. 

In  Weilton  there  was  hell  to  pay. 

Peter  Cowle  was  suddenly  every- 
body's friend.  He  harangued  the  local 
newspaper,  had  them  print — in  bold 
type  on  page  one — manager  Gregory's 
account  of  the  riot. 

"Wait  till  we  get  those  Lincoln  City 
unprintables  in  our  ball  park,"  Cowle 
told  whoever  would  listen.  "We'll  show 
'em  a  real  riot." 

It  was  enough,  in  combination  with 
a  quirk  in  the  schedule  that  provided 
for  one  day  off  and  then  a  Weilton- 
Lincoln  City  series  at  Weilton,  to  worry 
the  local  police.  Peter  Cowle  had  got 
in  touch  with  them.  "You'd  better  have 
a  bunch  of  the  boys  on  hand,"  he  said. 
"There's  liable  to  be  trouble  at  Sunday 
Field." 

Peter  Cowle  went  on  the  radio.  "We 
citizens  of  Weilton,"  he  said,  "don't 
have  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  thing. 
Are  we  going  to  go  out  there  and  show 
the  Wildcats  we're  behind  them?" 

It  said  in  Peter  Cowle's  publicity  and 
promotion  textbooks  that  the  finest 
way  to  increase  attendance  at  sporting 
events  was  to  promote  a  feud,  encour- 
age ill  blood,  between  the  contestants. 
They'd  made  this  feud  to  order  for  him, 
dumped  it  in  his  lap.  If  he  could  get 
three  thousand  people  to  a  Class  D 
baseball  game,  it  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment heard  round  the  baseball  world. 
Even  more,  the  season  was  young  yet. 
If  he  could  heap  still  more  fuel  upon 
the  fire.  .  .  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  series  opener 
at  Weilton,  Reverend  Lucas  received  a 
caller.  It  was  Amos  Gregory.  "Amos," 
the  minister  said,  "you're  worried."  He 


led  the  old  man,  white-haired,  bright- 
eyed,  into  the  sitting  room.  "It  was  too 
bad  about  that  game." 

"I'm  thinking  about  the  game  to- 
night," Gregory  said. 

"Can  I  help?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

"Your  daughter,"  Gregory  said.  "Jim 
Hawkes  thinks  pretty  much  of  her." 

"I  know  it,"  Reverend  Lucas  said. 
"I'd  like  to  see  him  stay  out  of  trouble. 
He  has  a  good  name  here  in  Weilton. 
A  ball  game  isn't  worth  hurting  it." 

"I'm  thinking  of  more  than  just  his 
good  name  here  in  Weilton."  Gregory 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  "I've  got 
a  selfish  thing  to  think  about.  It's  been 
years  since  I  sent  a  decent,  even  a  hall- 
way decent,  ballplayer  up  into  the  New 
York  organization  from  here.  All  of  a 
sudden  I've  got  Jim  Hawkes.  Every- 
thing's right  for  him.  The  way  they're 
crying  for  second  basemen  in  the  Chi- 
cago chain,  he  could  be  in  the  big 
league  a  year  from  now.   1  mean  it." 

"Isn't  that  up  to  him?" 

"Not  if  he  black-eyes  himself  trying 
to  slug  somebody." 

"The  boy  has  self-control,"  Rever- 
end Lucas  said. 

"The  boy's  being  egged  on,"  Greg- 
ory said.  "That  Peter  Cowle  will  use 
him  to  shape  his  own  record  as  a  pro- 
motion man.  He  was  being  big  buddy 
boy  with  Jim  at  the  club  offices  yester- 
day afternoon — about  how  everybody 
was  behind  him,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
get  Malloy  under  the  stands  it  could  be 
arranged,  and  things  like  that."  There 
was  true  alarm  in  Gregory's  voice.  "I'm 
afraid  for  the  kid.  His  baseball  future 
is  too  much  there  to  mess  it  up  with 
something  worthless  like  this." 

Reverend  Lucas  sat  there  for  a  time. 
At  last,  he  said,  "You  want  me  to  get 
Bess  to  have  a  talk  with  Jim?" 

Gregory  nodded. 

The  other  man  looked  at  him.  "They 
already  had  a  talk.  Last  night.  They're 
going  to  announce  their  engagement." 

Gregory  moistened  his  lips.  "He  still 
wants  to  play  ball?" 

"He  still  wants  to  play  ball." 

The  manager  sighed.  "Do  you  know 
if  they  talked  about  this  fight?" 

The  minister  stood  up.  "Jim  told 
Bess — and  me — just  how  it  happened. 
He  seemed  to  think  he  owed  that  Mr. 
Malloy  a  punch  in  the  face." 

"And?" 

"And,"  Reverend  Lucas  said,  "I'm 
afraid  1  agree  with  him." 

PETER  COWLE  was  right  there  with 
his  crowd  estimate.  It  clocked  in, 
with  standees,  at  a  little  over  three  thou- 
sand. The  cops  were  there,  worried — 
the  president  of  the  league,  too.  And 
Mr.  Peter  Cowle  was  there,  his  light 
brown  hair  slicked  to  a  shine,  his  youth- 
ful face  florid.  He  sat  in  a  box  seat 
back  of  the  Wildcat  dugout  and  waited 
till  the  first  Lincoln  City  batter  came  to 
the  plate. 

Then  he  stood  up,  cupping  his  hand 
to  his  mouth.  "All  right,  boy!"  he  yelled 
to  the  Weilton  pitcher.  "Stick  it  in 
his  ear!" 

The  crowd  picked  it  up:  "Break  his 
head!    Change  his  face  for  him!" 

It  was  a  strange,  blood-wanting  noise 
from  the  stands — strange  too  for  the 
fact  that  the  jockeys  in  both  dugouts, 
knowing  the  league  president  was  there, 
were  absolutely  still.  The  Weilton 
pitcher  came  around  on  his  windup  and 
threw  a  strike,  low  and  outside,  just 
catching  the  corner. 

It  was  not  what  Peter  Cowle  wanted. 
"Move  him  back!"  he  bellowed.  "Put 
him  in  the  dirt!" 
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The  crowd  roared  anew  on  the  next 
pitch,  and  the  one  after  that,  but  the 
top  of  the  first  inning  went  without  in- 
cident and  without  score.  In  the  home 
half  of  the  first  there  was  one  out  and 
nobody  on  when  Jim  Hawkes  came 
to  bat. 

"Got  your  spikes  sharp,  boy?  Use 
that  file  1  gave  you.  boy?  Show  'em  how 
we  do  it  in  Weilton,  Jim  boy. 

AT  THAT  point  there  was  a  hand  on 
b  Cow  le's  shoulder,  and  he  looked 
up  and  saw  it  was  the  chief  of  police. 

The  chief  was  nothing  if  not  to  the 
point.  "Will  you  come  along  with  me, 
Mr.  Cowle?" 

•What?"  Cowle  said.  "What  for?" 

"You're  under  arrest." 

"Arrest?  What  are  you,  nuts?  I'm 
the  vice-president  of  this  ball  club.  I 
have  a  right  to  sit  here  and  I  have  a 
right  to  yell  anything  I  want!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Cowle.  A  summons 
and  a  complaint  have  been  drawn 
against  you." 

Cowle  looked  at  him  blankly.  "What 
charge?" 

"Disturbing  the  peace,"  the  chief  of 
police  recited.  "Inciting  to  riot,  loiter- 
ing in  a  public  place,  harangue  of  a 
gathering  of  more  than  two  persons, 
encouragement  of  mob  violence,  and 
illegal  entry."  The  officer  smiled  faintly. 

"Dlegal  entry!"  Cowle  said,  and 
stood  up  fiercely.  "What  is  this?" 

"The  summons  and  complaint  state 
you  do  not  have  a  ticket." 

"Of  course  I  don't  have  a  ticket.  I'm 
the  vice-president.  I — who  drew  up 
this  complaint?" 

"A  citizen." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Lucas,"  the  chief  of  police  said. 
"The  Reverend  Walter  Lucas."  .   .   . 

The  count  was  ball  two,  strike  one 
on  Jim  Hawkes.  Amos  Gregory,  coach- 
ing at  third,  saw  Cowle  leave  the  stands 
with  the  chief  of  police,  could  almost 
feel  the  instant  difference  in  the  crowd 
now  that  the  cheerleader  was  quietly 
and  quickly  departed.  But  now,  his  at- 
tention refocused  on  the  game,  Greg- 
ory saw  something  else.  He  saw  how, 
almost  imperceptibly,  Jim  Hawkes's 
hands  shifted  on  the  bat  as  the  2-and-l 
pitch  rode  toward  the  plate.  It  was  well 
outside  for  ball  three,  but  the  bait  had 
found  its  fish.  Playing  third  base,  Mal- 
loy  had  seen  it  too. 

Gregory  knew  only  too  well  what 
would  happen.  He  himself  had  taught 
Jim  Hawkes  how  to  sucker  the  third 
baseman.  Malloy,  seeing  Hawkes's 
hands,  sensed  the  bunt.  He  would  lean 
forward  on  the  next  pitch,  charge  sud- 
denly toward  the  plate.  And  Hawkes 
would  pull  the  pitch  with  all  his  power 
directly  at  the  onrushing  defender. 

It  was  the  perfect  revenge.  First  Mal- 
loy would  be  suckered,  and  then  as  he 
hurtled  toward  the  plate  he  would  be 
helpless.  It  would  take  a  combination 
of  ability  and  luck  for  the  ball  to  hit 
him.  Jim  Hawkes  had  the  ability.  If 
the  luck  was  there,  then  Malloy  would 
not  even  be  able  to  get  his  glove  up  to 
protect  himself  before  being  struck.  A 
sharply  stroked  hit  would  travel  at 
something  like  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

Amos  Gregory  felt  suddenly  old  and 
futile  and  sick.  He  knew  that  violence 
bred  more  violence.  He  knew  that  the 
young  man  now  at  bat  could,  with  the 
next  swing,  cut  short  a  career  of  base- 
ball greatness — his  own — because  he 
had  learned  his  baseball  too  well.  For 
a  fleeting  moment.  Gregory  thought  of 
violating  his  own  tradition  and  flashing 
Hawkes  the  take  sign  on  the  impending 
3-and-l  pitch.  But  Hawkes  had  set 
Malloy  up;  he  would  ignore  the  sign. 


It  was  too  late,  in  any  case.  In  his 
locker  in  the  clubhouse  was  the  tele- 
gram Gregory  had  received  before  the 
game,  the  telegram  fron)  New  York 
that  ordered  Hawkes  shipped  immedi- 
ately to  Hartford  in  Class  A.  Too  late, 
the  manager  realized  he  had  DO  busi- 
ness letting  Jim  Hawkes  play  tonight — 
assuming  he  could  have  stopped  him. 
loo  late  was  the  one  dream  Amos 
Gregory  had  left — the  dream  of  fash- 
ioning, from  raw  ability,  a  great  major- 
league  player. 

The  3-and-l  pitch  was  on  its  way. 
Hawkes's  hands  did  not  shift  this  time. 
They  gripped  at  the  end  o\  the  bat. 

Amos  Gregory  closed  his  eyes.  He 
heard  the  umpire  yell,  "Strike  two!" — 
heard  it  in  disbelief.  He  saw  Jim 
Hawkes  step  out  of  the  batter's  box,  his 
face  impassive,  saw  him  bend  down  to 
get  some  dirt  on  his  hands  and  then 
step  back  in.  He  saw  Malloy  too.  Mal- 
loy was  back  at  his  normal  playing 
depth,  without  fear  of  the  bunt  on  two 
strikes,  as  the  pay-off  pitch  sailed  in. 

Malloy  looked  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  when  Jim  Hawkes  bunted  the 
ball  at  him.  The  third  baseman  watched 
the  ball,  making  no  play  on  it;  watched 
it  stop  dead  twenty  feet  in  front  of  him, 
five  feet  inside  the  foul  line. 

It  was  like  a  man  coming  out  of  a 
trance,  the  way  Malloy  finally  snapped 
to  and  made  his  play  on  the  ball,  and 
by  then  his  play  was  to  second  base.  His 
throw  was  ten  feet  too  high. 

HAWKES  never  stopped  running. 
He  crossed  the  plate  standing  up. 
It  was  noted  by  many  that  Mr.  Malloy 
was  not  in  his  way  as  he  rounded  third. 
.  .  .  Weilton  won  the  game  by  a  score 
of  17  to  2.  The  only  violence  of  the 
evening  was  on  the  scoreboard,  which 
was  violence  enough,  and  tomorrow 
night  there  would  be  the  usual  crowd 
of  maybe  four  hundred  to  see  the  Wild- 
cats engage  the  Class  D  foe. 

"They  want  you  in  Class  A,"  Amos 
told  Hawkes.    "What  do  you  say?" 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"I  don't  know."  The  manager  was 
thoughtful.  "I  had  had  the  idea  we 
could  work  together  some  more  before 
you  went  up,  but — wait  a  minute.  Tell 
me  something." 

"What's  that?" 

"You  set  Malloy  up  for  a  bunt." 

"Yes." 

"Then,  when  he's  set  up,  the  pitch  is 
a  strike  and  you  didn't  swing.  Why?" 

"It  wasn't  the  right  kind  of  pitch." 

He'll  take  the  strike,  Gregory  said 
to  himself.  Tonight  was  proof  positive 
that  Jim  Hawkes  was  a  hitter  willing 
not  to  swing  at  a  pitch  in  the  strike  zone 
if  he  thought  an  ensuing  pitch  might 
be  better — a  hitter  with  the  correlative 
ability  to  hit,  if  he  had  to,  with  two 
strikes  already  gone.  He'll  take  the 
.strike.  They  said  that  of  the  great  hit- 
ters, but  even  in  their  case  most  of 
them  learned  it  in  the  majors.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  many  rookies.  It  was  not 
said,  in  their  rookie  years,  of  DiMag- 
gio — or  Cobb. 

Aloud,  old  Amos  Gregory  said,  "I 
don't  have  to  work  with  you  any  more. 
You're  ready  now,  Jim."  The  man- 
ager's voice  turned  gruff.  "Now  get 
your  shower  and  go  tell  your  girl." 

It  was  a  lesson,  of  course,  for  every- 
one, and  after  a  time  perhaps  they 
would  realize  it.  Perhaps  even  Peter 
Cowle  would  realize  that  a  young  man 
like  Jim  Hawkes,  an  old  man  like  Greg- 
ory, these  were  the  real  promotion  men 
— the  only  promotion  men  a  town  like 
Weilton,  and  town  after  town  across 
the  country,  needed  to  keep  baseball 
alive.  —chari.es  einstein 
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Collier's  Comment 


Segregation 
is  not  confined 
to  the  South 


HARLEM,  1956 


ROY    DC    CARAVA  li 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  FUROR  over  desegregation  in  the  deep  South, 
Manhattan  newspapers  recently  quoted  a  report  by  a  municipal  planning 
board  to  Borough  President  Hulan  Jack: 

"If  our  new  buildings  (in  Harlem)  are  not  to  be  the  racial  ghettos  of 
the  future,  we  must  within  the  next  five  years  make  a  start  in  desegregat- 
ing Harlem." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  backhanded  concession  that  not  very  much  of  a 
start  has  yet  been  made  toward  desegregating  Harlem,  where  a  third  of 
a  million  Negroes  live,  some  in  incredible  squalor,  in  an  area  rigidly  and 
purposefully  hemmed  in  by  the  white  portions  of  the  community. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  paradox  of  the  North — that  a  report  attesting 
segregation  in  New  York  City  should  be  addressed  to  a  man  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Manhattan,  is  also  a  Negro. 
Negroes  can  go  far  in  Manhattan ;  more  often  they  are  locked,  by  social 
circumstances,  into  the  dismal  estate  to  which  they  were  born. 

The  same  thing  is  generally  true  of  the  other  communities  of  the  north- 
ern United  States.  Occasionally  a  Negro  will  emerge  from  the  group  to 
achieve  distinction  in  law,  medicine,  politics,  sports  or  entertainment.  But 
for  every  one  who  does,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  remain  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  or  only  a  rung  or  two  up.  The  Negro  is  making  progress  in  the 
North.  But  the  progress  is  gradual,  and  the  chief  restraint  is  a  bias  that 
erodes  only  very  slowly.  And  the  process  of  erosion  is  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  ugly  outbreakings  of  racial  violence — in  the  East,  in  the 
Mideast,  in  the  Midwest  and  the  Far  West.  New  York,  Chicago.  Minne- 
apolis, the  San  Francisco  Bay  area — all  these  and  many  more  have  had 
their  periodic  eruptions  of  race  prejudice  in  recent  times. 

So  there  is  no  clear-cut  cleavage,  say,  along  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  be- 
tween prejudice  and  tolerance.  The  differences  are  of  degree,  and  some- 
times these  differences,  as  between  North  and  South,  are  slight.  For  the 
South  is  making  progress,  in  its  own  way.  Integration,  at  the  school  level. 
is  proceeding  in  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  Tennessee.  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Maryland  and  Delaware;  Arkansas  has  desegregated  its  State  Uni- 
versity; more  significantly  still,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida 
are  all  approaching  with  earnestness  and  responsibility  the  difficult  task 
of  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 

Those  decisions,  themselves,  were  more  temperate  than  some  of  the 
curbstone  interpretations  rendered  by  zealous  laymen  in  their  wake. 

They  enunciated,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned,  the  simple 
American  principle  of  equal  rights. 

At  the  same  time  they  acknowledged  that  no  law  can  be  written  to  coin- 
pel  a  state  of  mind  or  heart.  This  was  the  wisdom  prompting  the  doctrine 
of  "flexibility,"  or  gradualness,  in  application  of  the  principle. 

Now.  if  the  "attitude  of  the  South"  is  gauged  on  the  basis  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  more  vocal  politicians,  rabble  rousers  and  hotheads,  a  plausi- 
ble case  can  be  made  for  despair  in  the  matter  of  noncompliance. 


But  if  the  "attitude  of  the  North"  is  assumed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
sporadic  muggings  and  window  smashings  and  race  riots  in  these  areas, 
one  can  as  readily  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  hope,  anywhere, 
for  integration. 

We  do  not  agree,  certainly,  with  the  often-voiced  theory  that  desegrega- 
tion in  the  South  is  exclusively  the  South's  own  business;  injustice  any 
where  in  the  United  States  has  inevitable  impact  upon  the  whole  nation'; 
reputation  and  welfare. 

Still,  we  have  little  patience  with  some  of  our  smug  brethren  in  th 
North  who  point  the  finger  of  shame  at  the  South  and  ignore  the  bigotry 
that  exists  in  the  next  block.  In  fact,  we  sometimes  wonder  if  there's  any 
thing  wrong  with  the  South  that  the  muzzling  of  a  fewscore  Southern  poli 
ticians  and  Northern  zealots  wouldn't  cure. 

At  any  rate  the  solution  of  segregation  will  never  be  found  in  indignant 
carping  and  angry  recriminations. 

The  shrill  arguments  among  those  who  presume  to  speak  for  "the  peo 
pie"  on  either  side  of  the  subject  are  waged  over  the  mute  bodies  of  those 
for  whom  the  problem  is  direct  and  personal.  The  theory  is  noisily  argued 
as  a  more  or  less  private  matter  between  the  professional  debaters,  anc 
any  dim  light  that  is  shed  or  help  that  is  given  the  people  themselves  is 
mainly  accidental. 

The  people  of  the  North  can  help  most,  we  believe,  by  cleaning  up  their 
own  mess — and  this  process  might  well  begin  with  a  general  soul  search 
ing  to  discover  what  residues  of  prejudice  remain  there.  When  Harlen 
has  been  desegregated,  when  Negroes  have  been  welcomed  as  neighbors 
in  the  pleasant  suburbs  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  when  Chinese  and 
Filipinos  have  been  made  to  feel  at  home  in  San  Francisco's  Sea  Cliff  and 
Pacific  Heights,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  point  a  finger  at  the  South. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  suggest  that  those  best  qualified  to  handle  the 
situation  in  the  South  are  the  millions  of  thoughtful,  moderate  Southern- 
ers who  both  perceive  the  inevitability  of  justice  for  all.  and  realize  thi 
massiveness  and  delicacy  of  the  task  of  securing  such  justice  in  all  the 
circumstances. 

No  observer  has  any  moral  right  to  interfere  unless  his  interference 
aims  intelligently  at  a  constructive  result.  And  the  mischief  that  can  hi 
wrought  by  unintelligent  interference  is  enormous;  enough  of  it  can  con 
ceivably  set  back  the  cause  of  Southern  integration  by  a  half  centun .  Foi 
the  desegregation  of  schools,  or  of  trolleys,  or  of  restaurants  can  mean  lit 
lie  unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  within  the  hearts  ol 
men.  women  and  children.  The  courts  can  point  the  way  and  undertake  t< 
punish  the  laggards,  but  the  step-by-step  journey  is  an  individual,  private 
matter.  There  is  involved  here  the  need  for  the  mutual  discovery  of  thi 
fellowship  and  the  shared  dignity  of  humankind.  There  is  no  simplt 
formula  for  speeding  this  process  of  discovery,  but  it  has  never  beei 
achieved  by  prim  finger  pointing  or  volleys  of  invective. 
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The  more  perfectly  packed  your 
cigarette,  the  more  pleasure  it 
gives  .  .  .  and  Accu-Ray  packs 
Chesterfield  far  more  perfectly. 


To  the  touch  ...  to  the  taste, 

an  Accu-Ray  Chesterfield  satis- 
fies the  most  .  .  .  burns  more 
evenly,  smokes  much  smoother. 


Firm  and  pleasing  to  the  lips 

.  .  .  mild  yet  deeply  satisfying  to 
the  taste  —  Chesterfield  alone  is 
pleasure-ppcked  by  Accu-Ray. 
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ROAD  BIRDS  ...a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


Wide-Eyed  Gander 

This  bird  spends  more  time  looking  at 
the  chicks  on  the  sidewalk  than  he  does 
watching  the  road  ahead.  When  he  spots 
a  passing  beauty — watch  out!  There's  no 
telling  where  he  and  his  car  will  wind  up 


THE 


Smart  Bird 


knows  that  driving 


calls  for  undivided  attention.  He  keeps  his 
eyes  and  mind  on  where  he's  going.  .  .is  extra- 
careful  when  he's  in  traffic. 

The  Smart  Bird  is  also  careful  when  it  comes 
to  buying  gasoline.  He  buys  premium  gasoline. 
Premium  gasoline  has  a  higher  octane  rating 
that  lets  you  enjoy  full  power  .  .  .  gives 
greater  driving  pleasure. 


It's  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


ETHYL 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 
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OF  THE  MONTH 

CinkmaScopE 


Hollywood's  ever-increasing  and  ever-wel- 
come custom  of  filming  explosive  stories 
right  where  they  explode  is  especially  boun- 
tiful in  the  case  of  "Bhowani  Junction," 
filmed  by  M-G-M  in  Eastman  Color  and 
CinemaScope  in  Pakistan. 

"Bhowani  Junction,"  you'll  doubtless  re- 
call, is  the  railway  town  where  John  Masters 
set  the  seething  scene  of  his  best-selling  Book 
of  the  Month.  There,  today's  India  clashes 
with  age-old  taboos.  And  there,  M-G-M  has 
starred  Ava  Gardner  in  her  most  ravishing 
and  demanding  role  to  date  — that  of  the 
golden-skinned  "chee-chee,"  the  Eurasian 
half-caste  whose  tangled  love-life  mirrors 
the  many  conflicts  surging  across  this 
exotic  land. 


Stewart  Granger  plays  one  of  the  three 
vastly  different  —  and  violently  differing  — 
men  into  whose  arms  the  chee-chee  is  hurled 
in  the  torrid  course  of  her  search  for  the  one 
love  strong  enough  to  blot  out  her  past  and 
bring  her  happiness  for  the  future. 

Across  teeming  market-places,  temples 
sacred  and  profaned,  across  breathtakingly 
vivid  vistas,  the  romantic  suspense  mounts 
from  moment  to  moment  and  from  man  to 
man.  Will  the  chee-chee  charmer's  quest  end 
with  the  proud  British  officer?  Powerfully 
played  by  Granger,  he  is  a  man  of  some 
scruples  and  many  contradictory  desires  — 
a  riddle  of  a  man  caught  by  his  own  passions 
in  the  middle  of  a  mystery.  Does  his  kind  of 
man  drive  her  kind  of  woman  toward  infi- 
delity? Will  she  stumble  on  a  purer  love  in 
the  hovel  of  the  native  firebrand?  Will 
she  find  her  mate  and  herself  in  the  disturbed 
adoration  of  the  handsome  Eurasian  adven- 
turer who  is  as  much  bronze  flesh  and  hot 
blood  as  she  herself? 

Here  are  truly  new  heights  of  adventure 
and  new  heats  of  romance  that  hold  you 
spellbound  at  "Bhowani  Junction,"  where 
strangers  kiss  and  lovers  sometimes  kill, 
where  midnight  terrorists  lurk  and  violence 
overtakes  a  woman's  runaway  emotions. 

Our  thanks  to  producer  Pandro  S.  Berman, 
director  George  Cukor,  writers  Sonya  Levien 
and  Ivan  Moffat— and  to  the  abiding,  brood- 
ing beauty  of  India  herself.  They've  all  made 
very  sure  that  M-G-M's  "Bhowani  Junc- 
tion" is  off  the  beaten  track  — in  a  very 
special,  very  rewarding  class  by  itself! 

•         *         • 

M-G-M  presents  "BHOWANI  JUNCTION" 
in  CinemaScope  and  Color  starring  AVA 
GARDNER  and  STEWART  GRANGER 
with  Bill  Travers,  Abraham  Sofaer.  Screen 
Play  by  Sonya  Levien  and  Ivan  Moffat. 
Based  on  the  Novel  by  John  Masters.  Photo- 
graphed in  Eastman  Color.  Directed  by 
George  Cukor.  Produced  by  Pandro  S. 
Berman.  An  M-G-M  Picture. 
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Germs  are  the  major  cause  of  bad  breath  .  .  . 

no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  like  Listerine,  instantly,  by  millions.  The  most  common 
cause  of  bad  breath  is  the  fermentation  of  proteins  which  are  always  present  in  your  mouth. 
Germs  in  your  mouth  attack  proteins,  cause  them  to  ferment,  and  bad  breath  may  result.  So,  the 
more  you  reduce  germs  in  the  mouth,  the  longer  your  breath  stays  sweeter. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  germs  on  contact!  Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  germs  by  millions 
on  contact  .  .  .  instantly  halts  the  fermentation  that  they  cause.  Fifteen  minutes  after  gargling  with 
Listerine,  tests  showed  that  germs  on  tooth,  mouth  and  throat  surfaces  were  reduced  up  to  96.7%; 
one  hour  afterward  as  much  as  80%'i.  That  explains  why  in  clinical  tests  Listerine  averaged  four  times 
better  in  stopping  bad  breath  than  the  tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  acts  on  many  surfaces.  You  see,  tooth  paste  depends  largely  on  mechanical 
and  masking  methods  of  removing  unpleasant  mouth  odors.  But  Listerine  acts  antiseptically  on 
many  surfaces  .  .  .  the  teeth,  mouth,  throat.  It  kills  disease-producing  germs  as  well  as  many  types 
of  odor-producing  germs.  No  tooth  paste  offers  proof  of  killing  germs  the  way  Listerine  does. 


LISTERINE  CLINICALLY  PROVED  FOUR 
TIMES  BETTER  THAN  ANY  TOOTH  PASTE 
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If  you  suffer  from 

ARTHRITIS,  BURSITIS, 

ACHING  MUSCLES,  JOINTS, 

LOW  BACK  PAINS  . . . 


The  Niagara  Thermo-Cyclopad — 
which  for  the  first  time  combines 
heat  and  massage  in  one  easy-to-use 
unit — provides  wonderful  relief  from 
pain  of  medically-diagnosed  chronic 
or  sub-acute  arthritis,  bursitis,  lum- 
bago and  rheumatism. 

This  combination  of  soothing  heat 
and  gentle,  deep-penetrating  Cyclo- 
Massage*  reaches  down  through 
tissue  and  bone  to  help  relieve  pain 
of  muscle  and  joint,  increase  circu- 
lation and  ease  tension. 

The  Thermo-Cyclopad — the  result 
of  extensive  research 
to  develop  a  versatile, 
easy-to-use  home  unit 
combining  heat  with 
Niagara's  new  phys- 
ical modality,  Cyclo- 
Massage — provides 
remarkably  beneficial 
effects  on  the  entire 
body.  Use  it  to  help 
you  feel  better  all  over 
and  help  bring 
blessed,  prolonged 
Use  the  Thermo-  relief  from  those  com- 

Cyclopad  on  hands,  , 

feet,  knees  and  mon  dragging  pains. 
Write  today  for  de- 
tails  about   the   truly 
wonderful  Niagara 
Thermo-Cyclopad. 

'"*•    Guaranteed  by   W 
>  Good  Housekeeping  . 


back  .  .  .  any  part 
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SEND  FOR 
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DETAILS 


\K 


C-56,  Adamsville,  Pa. 

Send   details  on  the  Thermo-Cyclopad   and 
"Miracle  of  Science"  booklet. 

Nome 


free 


Address 


In  Canada:  Monarch  Massage,  Ltd.,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario 
Copyright  1956  Niagaro  Mfg.  &  Out.  Corp. 


Appointment  with 


O'HARA 


ALTHOUGH  the  photograph  at 
the  top  of  these  chronicles  does  not 
give  you  the  full  picture,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  that 
sensitive  face  belongs  to  a  poet.  I 
was  class  poet  of  my  prep-school 
class,  and  the  fact  that  the  school 
itself  has  ceased  to  exist  is  one  of 
those  coincidences  that  delight  the 
frivolous  but  have  no  real  signifi- 
cance. It  just  happened  that  1  was 
class  poet,  and  that  the  school 
folded. 

No  one,  not  even  I,  could  recite 
today  those  wise  words  of  1924,  and 
among  the  vicissitudes  that  I  have 
endured  was  a  rapid  shifting  from 
the  field  of  poetry  to  prose.  It  is  the 
poetic  notion  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  true  that  he  does  not  live 
without  it.  Archibald  MacLeish  is 
on  the  Harvard  payroll  and  Ogden 
Nash  is  on  a  TV  quiz  program. 
Johnny  Mercer,  of  course,  is  up  in 
the  highest  brackets,  but  MacLeish 
got  to  Harvard  by  way  of  Yale; 
Nash  got  to  TV  by  way  of  Harvard, 
and  Mercer  is  an  alumnus  of  Paul 
Whiteman.  I  missed  out  on  such 
higher  education  and  if  Poetry  has 
missed  me — well,  we  shall  see. 

I  am  what  might  be  called  an 
iambic  pentamateur,  since  no  editor 
in  his  right  mind  would  buy  any 
verse  of  mine,  which  does  not  keep 
me  from  an  occasional  try  at  it. 
And  because  it  is  Spring,  Spring, 
Spring,  and  I  try  to  be  fairly  topi- 
cal, I  would  like  to  report  on  some 
of  my  recent  poetical  activity.  My 
trouble,  or  one  of  my  troubles,  is 
that  I  seldom  finish  a  poem.  Yes, 
trouble. 

For  example,  I  submit  the  first 
two  lines  of  a  poem  which  I  have 
called  The  Mountain  Climber's 
Girl  Friend's  Lament. 

They  go  like  this: 

It's  steep,  Stupid,  so  stop  it! 
Stop  it,  Stupid,  it's  steep! 

If  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay  were 


still  alive  he  could  do  wonders  with 
a  start  like  that. 

Next  I  submit  the  beginnings  of 
a  blockbuster,  a  16-tonner: 

Thirty  days  at  hard  la-bor 
For  as  much  as  mentioning 
one  Ga-hor. 

And,  a  bit  of  minstrelsy  inspired 
by  the  news  that  surgery  is  be- 
ing demonstrated  on  closed-circuit 
video: 

Doc,  before  you  make  that 

incision 
Make  me  up  for  television. 

That  one,  by  the  way,  has  great 
possibilities.  Develop  the  idea  that 
what  used  to  be  known  as  men  in 
white  now  have  to  be  men  in  blue 
because  a  surgical  gown  doesn't 
photograph  well,  and  neither  does 
blood.  The  day  is  coming,  you 
know,  when  the  doctors  may  have 
to  dye  a  patient,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  events  since  Harvey. 
It  will  at  least  provide  a  switch  on 
that  old  gag:  "The  operation  was  a 
success  and  the  patient  was  dyed." 

I  didn't  mean  to  get  so  clini- 
cal, but  I  get  carried  away  with  my 
own  poetry,  and  of  course  that's 
what  editors  have  been  suggesting 
all  along. 

•  •  • 

THE  ONE  MAN  who  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the 
enormously  successful  My  Fair 
Lady  is  Moss  Hart.  He  is  also,  in- 
cidentally, the  one  person  who  has 
been  largely  overlooked  while  press 
and  public  have  been  handing  out 
flowers  and  candy. 

George  S.  Kaufman,  who  has 
made  many  very  sour  and  very 
funny  remarks,  once  said  that  there 
weren't  10  people  in  or  out  of  show 
business  who  could  tell  with  any  cer- 
tainty how  much  a  director  con- 
tributes to  a  play.  The  author,  the 
director,  and  in  a  musical,  the  writer 
of  the  lyrics  all  contribute,  and  so 
does  the  actor,  says  Kaufman  (and 


I  telephoned  him  a  minute  ago  to 
check  on  his  comment) .  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  where  a  director 
has  employed  his  craftsmanship. 

When  George  Kaufman  talks 
about  the  theater,  you  listen  because 
nobody  knows  more  about  the 
theater.  But  in  this  case,  in  the  case 
of  Hart's  direction  of  My  Fair  Lady, 
he  is  more  than  willing  to  make  an 
exception  to  his  observation. 

Most  people  who  go  to  the  theater 
have  no  awareness  of  the  existence 
of  a  director,  and  that's  as  it  should 
be.  The  mannered  directors  in  the 
movies  or  the  theater  are  too  much 
concerned  with  making  their  own 
presence  felt,  and  they  tinker  with 
the  script  and  stylize  the  speech  and 
posturings  of  the  actors.  Ideally,  a 
director,  stage  or  screen,  is  as  un- 
obtrusive as  a  perfect  musical  score 
for  a  movie.  If  you  start  humming 
a  theme  while  watching  a  picture, 
the  musical  director  has  over- 
reached. If  you,  a  member  of  the 
audience,  are  unable  to  recall  where 
there  has  been  and  where  there  has 
not  been  music  on  the  sound  track 
of  a  satisfactory  movie,  the  musical 
director  has  done  his  job  well.  In 
My  Fair  Lady  the  job  done  by  Moss 
Hart  is  so  supremely  successful  that 
ironically  he  has  been  deprived  of 
his  share  of  the  bouquets.  The  rea- 
son I  noticed  his  work  is  that  I  am 
an  author,  and  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  things  a  director  and  an  actor 
can  do  to  a  script,  for  good  or 
evil.  Most  directors  are  frustrated 
authors  anyway,  but  Moss  Hart's 
success  as  a  playwright  removes 
him  from  that  category.  As  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  play- 
wrights he  had  the  proper  respect 
for  George  Bernard  Shaw's  creation 
Pygmalion,  on  which,  of  course,  My 
Fair  Lady  is  based.  It  is  a  musical 
version  of  Pygmalion,  and  that's 
what  it  is,  if  I  may  seem  unneces- 
sarily repetitious. 

Now   when   you   go   to   see   My 


AL    HIRSCKFCLD 


Moss  Hart,  Julie  Andrews.  Rex  Harrison  make  an  enormous  success  of  My  Fair  Lady,  the  musical  based  on  GB^s  Pygmalion 
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New  Color 
for  Spring 

...and  all  year  'round! 

Here  are  five  of  the  lovely  new  telephones  that  have 
blossomed  into  full  color.  They  now  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  make  Bell  telephone  service  a  decorative  part  of  your 
home  or  office.  Besides  these  bright  hues  you  can  choose 
ivory,  brown  or  gray. 

Western  Electric  makes  this  colorful  array  of  telephones; 
but  we  also  make  the  other  new  telephone  conveniences  so 
many  people  are  now  enjoying  such  as  the  illuminated  dial  and 
volume  control  telephones. 

However,  telephones  themselves  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Western  Electric  story.  It's  also  our  job  to  produce  the 
thousands  of  other  items  which  make  telephones  work . . . 
such  as  the  wire  and  cables,  the  central  office  switching 
equipment. . .  making  or  buying  and  supplying  to  your  Bell 
telephone  company  just  about  everything  it  may  need  to 
give  you  the  kind  of  telephone  service  you  want. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY 


UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Western  Electric  girls  assembling  color  telephones. 

For  information  on  availability  and  moderate  charges, 
call  or  visit  your  local  Bell  telephone  business  office. 
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Sound  your 


PICKUP  FOR  KEEPS 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

Trust  your  engine  to  Pennzoil  v/ith  Z-7  and 
you  can  count  on  that  extra  burst  of  power 
when  you  need  it!  This  different  Pennsylvania 
motor  oil  with  an  all-oil  body  controls 
carbon  and  other  deposits  completely  . . . 
prevents  power-stealing  knock  and  ping. 
By  keeping  your  engine  clean  and  smoothly 
responsive,  it  keeps  horsepower  unlocked— 
not  for  just  a  few  miles  after  an  oil  change, 
but  for  keeps.  To  pass  safely  or  flatten 
the  hills,  just  sound  your  Z  for  Pennzoil 
with  Z-7,  The  Tough-Film®  oil,  in 
the  exact  seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 
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N  EVERY  STATE,  AT  DEALERS  WHO 

FOR  YOUR  CAR 


OIL 


^Lubrics^ 
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Appointment  with 


O'HARA 


continued 


Fair  Lady  you  will  he  excited  and 
delighted  with  the  visible  and 
audihle  metamorphosis  ol  Eliza 
Doolittle  from  Cockney  worm  to 
Mayfair  butterfly.  For  that  excite- 
ment and  delight  you  will  rightly  ap- 
plaud Miss  Julia  Andrews.  Hut  let 
me  tell  you  that  if  Moss  Hart  had 
goofed,  there  is  no  actress  in  the 
world  who  could  make  My  Fair 
1  aily  the  hit  it  is  (and  will  continue 
to  be  for  at  least  two  years).  A  lot 
has  been  said  and  written  about 
what  a  fat  part  Eliza  Doolittle  is.  It 
sure  is.  But  there  is  no  actress  who 
could  handle  it  undirected,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  actresses  who 
could  have  ruined  the  show  under 
bad  direction.  (And  there  are  plenty 
of  bad  directors,  not  all  of  them 
working  for  television.)  The  step- 
by-step,  almost  word-by-word  re- 
creation of  the  slum  kid  is  not  done 
off  stage:  it  happens  where  you  can 
hear  it  and  see  it,  and  if  Hart  and 
Miss  Andrews  can't  make  you  be- 
lieve it  and  root  for  it  and  cheer  for 
it  when  it  has  been  accomplished — 
you  have  no  show. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  so 
emphatic  about  the  Julie  Andrews 
performance.  Rex  Harrison  has 
a  native  charm  and,  I  am  told,  a 
natural  irascibility  that  would  fit 
many  other  characters  in  dramatic 
literature,  and  there  are  other  actors 
who  could  play  the  part  and  other 
directors  who  could  have  directed 
him  in  it.  But  at  this  moment  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  comhined  effort 
of  Julie  Andrews  and  Moss  Hart 
was  uniquely  indispensable  to  the 
show,  which  I  cannot  help  calling 
Mayfair  Lady. 

Moss  Hart  will  be  fifty-two  in 
October.  He  had  his  first  hit  when 
he  was  just  turning  twenty-six.  a 
Hollywood  comedy  called  Once  in 
a  Lifetime.  His  collaborator  on  that 
was  the  afore-mentioned  Kaufman, 
who  was  already  more  of  a  Broad- 
way establishment  than  Vincent 
Sardi's  restaurant.  I  can  remember 
hearing  someone  in  the  Algonquin 
crowd  saying,  while  that  play  was  in 
rehearsal:  "George  (Kaufman)  says 
this  new  boy  has  so  much  talent  it 
frightens  him."  He  was  thirty-two 
when  he  got  his  Pulitzer  prize  for 
You  Can't  Take  It  with  You,  also 
with  Kaufman.  I  confess  that  I 
sometimes  have  suspected  that  Moss 
Hart  was  striving  for  the  wrong 
applause:  from  his  own  small  group 
of  friends  and  that  dreary  band  of 
passport  carriers  known  as  the  Elsa 
Maxwell  set.  But  something  now 
tells  me  this  boy  really  has  talent, 
and  it  doesn't  frighten  me  a  bit. 

•   •  • 

YOU  HAVE  SEEN  those  television 
commercials  of  the  girl  who  gets  to 
the  top  of  a  ladder  and  drops  two 
portable  radio  sets,  one  of  which 
smashes  to  bits,  while  the  other  isn't 
hurt  at  all  (except,  possibly,  for  a 
jarred  tube,  but  that  can  easily  be 
fixed).  The  purpose  of  the  adver- 
tisement is,  of  course,  to  keep  you 
from  worrying  about  the  frangibility 
of  a  certain  make  of  radio,  but  I  am 
always  more  concerned  with  the  hu- 
man aspects  than  with  the  plastic 


and  I  have  been  wondering  about 
the  other  girls  who  tried  out  for  the 
job  ot  radio-dropper. 

Do  you  think  there  was  a  girl 
named  Emily,  who  had  a  pretty  lace 
(but  not  so  pretty  as  to  lake  wun 
attention  away  from  The  Product  ): 
who  was  good  at  climbing  ladders 
and  looked  well  at  the  top  of  one' 
The  model  agency  sent  Emily  over 
to  try  out  for  the  job.  and  she  got 
up  there  all  right,  but  then  when 
it  came  time  to  drop  them,  she  al- 
ways hclii  one  and  let  the  other  go? 
You  know:  imperfect  co-ordination. 
Sony,  Emily,  but  we'll  call  you, 
don't  you  call  us. 

Then  was  there  a  girl  named 
Pauline'.'  Pauline,  who  had  an  un- 
suspected violent  streak  which  made 
her  throw,  not  drop,  the  radio  sets, 
so  that  they  wouldn't  land  anywhere 
near  where  they  were  supposed  to? 
Sorry,  Pauline.  Bur  we'll  keep  you 
in  mind. 

And  was  there  the  saddest  case  of 
all — Jane?  Jane,  another  one  who 
climbed  a  beautiful  ladder  and  wore 
clothes  like  an  haute  couture  model. 
And  they  got  Jane  up  there  and  told 
her  to  drop  the  radio  sets.  But  Jane 
was  even  worse  off  than  Emily.  They 
explained  to  Jane  what  they  wanted, 
but  she  held  onto  both  sets,  and 
landed  on  the  glass  floor  with  a  sick- 
ening thud.    Dr.  Medic,  wanted  in 


surgery 


,i 


•  •   • 


FOR  THE  NEXT  few  months  we 
are  going  to  have  not  enough  ha- 
vardage  and  too  much  battology, 
don't  you  agree? 

You  would  if  John  Steinbeck  had 
given  you  the  Dictionary  of  Early 
English,  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  John 
finally  came  out  and  admitted  that 
he  wants  me  to  brush  up  on  my 
Chaucerian,  and  that's  how  I  found 
out  that  battology  means  endlessly 
and  uselessly  repeating  the  same 
thing;  and  that  havardage  means 
gay,  jolly  talk.  Between  now  and 
November  we'll  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  brush  up  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  battology.  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  avoid  it. 


John  Steinbeck  came  out  and  admitted 
he  wants  me  to  brush  upon  Chaucerian 
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ATLAS  TIRES 

BATTERIES 
V      ACCESSORIES 


J  He  lives  with  the  tires  he  sells 

four  neighborhood  service  station  dealer  is  a  tire  expert.  He  knows  tires  from  first-hand,  every-day  experi- 
ence with  all  brands,  under  all  conditions.  So  when  he  recommends  Atlas  tires  above  all  others,  you  can  be 
;ure  there's  none  finer.  He  sees  you  twice  a  week  and  can't  afford  to  risk  your  friendship  and  business  by 
celling  you  any  tire  that  will  not  give  you  lasting  satisfaction  in  mileage,  safety  and  economical  performance. 

VTLAS,  THE  TIRE   EXPERTS' TIRE ...  Guarantee  honored   by  38,000  leading  service  stations  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 

•i3      u      S.     PAT      OFF.    COPYRIGHT    1958.    ATLAS    SUPPLY    COMPANY,    NEWARK    2,     H.    J. 
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ANTHONY    SARIS 


Ersri 


By  ELIZABETH  STARR  HILL 


1WENT  next  door  to  dinner  about  a  week  after 
the  Porters  moved  in.  It's  a  shabby  old  house, 
the  one  next  door,  but  that  night  all  the  windows 
were  brightly  lighted. 

I'm  a  widow.  My  only  daughter  married  last 
year,  and  after  she  left  home  perhaps  I  fell  into  the 
habit  of  being  lonely,  a  little  bored  with  life.  Any- 
way, I  wasn't  too  excited  about  meeting  Charles 
Porter's  new  wife,  whom  he  had  met  and  married 
in  Greece.  Of  course  it  was  neighborly  of  him  to 
ask  me  over,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
sort  of  girl  would  lake  on  a  young  widower  and — 
sight  unseen — five  rambunctious  small  children. 
Yet,  as  I  walked  up  the  path,  I  felt  tired  and  not  par- 
ticularly expectant. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  front  door,  it  flew  open. 
A  woman's  voice  cried,  "Come!"  Then  there  was  a 
short  but  apparently  pungent  stream  of  words  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  winding  up  in  English  with,  "So 
keep  back  when  I'm  open  the  door,  or  everybody 
get  spank."  A  small  child  was  snatched  out  of  the 
doorway,  I  stepped  inside,  and  a  short  dark  young 
woman  stood  beaming  up  at  me. 

She  wore  a  shapeless  black  dress  and  no  make- 
up, and  her  hair  was  raggedly  cut.  She  had  the  sort 
of  face  that  creates  a  sense  of  fun  before  even  a 
word  is  spoken:  a  thin  and  sallow  face  with  spar- 
kling black  eyes,  'i  know  what  you  call,"  she  said 
earnestly,  after  Charles  and  the  older  children  had 
greeted  me,  "and  Leni  I  am  call." 

When  I  hesitated,  puzzled,  Charles  grinned,  and 
translated,  "My  wife's  name  is  Leni." 

She  burst  into  laughter.  "Oh,  I'm  speak  English 
tarrible."  She  shooed  us  into  the  living  room,  chat- 
tering happily.  "In  Greek  schools  is  teach  English, 
but  I  never  go."  She  told  me  that  her  father  was  a 
fisherman;  the  plant  Charles's  company  had  built 
was  near  her  home,  and  they  had  met  in  a  field. 
She  laughed  heartily.  "A  hosband,  five  children, 
and  all  I'm  do  is  walk  in  a  field.  Pretty  good,  honh?" 


We  sat  on  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  drank  a 
strong  white  wine  that  Leni  called  retsina,  and  ate 
lamb  simmered  with  tomatoes  and  garlic.  And  all 
through  the  meal  we  laughed,  and  the  children 
talked  and  giggled  except  when  Leni  shushed  them 
for  being  too  noisy,  and  she  taught  us  to  say  yia  sou, 
which  means  "to  your  health."  When  I  left  that 
night,  I  felt  far  less  tired  than  when  I  had  arrived. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Leni  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  I  grew  fond  of  her  in  a  very  special  way.  When 
we  are  lonely,  I  suppose  we  all  hope  unconsciously 
for  something  unusual  to  happen  to  us,  something 
that  will  make  life  seem  a  little  new  again.  Leni 
meant  that,  to  me. 

She  was  an  utterly  natural  person.  She  cuffed 
the  children  and  bawled  them  out,  eyes  snapping,  if 
they  were  naughty.  She  hugged  them  tenderly  if 
they  were  hurt.  She  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
things  they  said. 

Then  came  the  Mothers'  Afternoon  at  the  school, 
and  everything  changed. 

LENI  CAME  OVER  on  Wednesday  morning,  with 
the  three  youngest  children.  Evan  and  Paul,  the 
twin  boys,  were  at  school.  She  beamed  at  me  in  her 
usual  way.  "Today,  Mothers'  Afternoon.  I  see  the 
school!"  she  said.  She  reached  out  her  hand  and 
clasped  mine  warmly.    "You  come?" 

"Why,  no,  Leni,  I  wasn't  planning  to.  It's  just  if 
you  have  someone  in  the  school." 

She  smiled.   "You  come.  Like  grandmother." 

Tears  rushed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into  my 
eyes.    "All  right,  Leni.    I'll  meet  you  there." 

The  reception  room  was  already  crowded  when 
I  got  there.  I  saw  Leni  by  the  windows,  talking 
with  Miss  Barnett,  the  second-grade  teacher.  Leni 
was  wearing  an  odd  black  mushroom  of  a  hat,  and 
her  dark  eyes  were  intent.  I  smiled  to  myself,  look- 
ing at  her.    She  was  like  no  one  else  in  the  world. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Porter,"  Miss  Barnett  was  say- 


ing as  l  joined  them,  "with  twins  we  must  guard 
against   mutual  dependence." 

I  glanced  at  1  eni.  expecting  one  of  her  hu- 
morous, mock-desperate  glances.  Hut  she  did  not 
look  at  me  at  all.  and  her  expression  was  strange.  "I 
know  is  a  wonderful  school."  she  said  stiifly. 

"You  must  see  it  all,"  Miss  Barnett  said. 

Leni  nodded  and  turned  to  me  in  an  odd,  blind 
way.  "Take  me  through  the  school,"  she  said 
abruptly.  And,  as  soon  as  I  hung  up  my  coat,  we 
started  through  the  empty  corridors. 

She  grew  more  and  more  quiet.  "You  go  to  this 
school?"  she  asked  me  at  one  point. 

"No,  I  grew  up  in  the  city." 

"But  a  school  like  this  one?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  other  mothers?  They  all  go  to  schools 
like  this  one?" 

There  was  something  in  her  pale,  determined 
face  that  bothered  me.   "More  or  less,"  I  said. 

We  went  through  the  rest  of  the  classrooms  in 
silence.  When  we  got  back  to  the  reception  room, 
Leni  said,  "1  must  go  home.  My  children  arc  being 
sat,  very  expensive."  There  was  a  mirror  near  the 
door,  and  she  paused  and  looked  into  it.  The  other 
women  were  all  around  her,  talking,  their  lipsticked 
mouths  curved  with  laughter.  She  stared  into  the 
glass  for  a  moment.   Then  she  walked  out. 

THE  NEXT  TIME  I  had  dinner  with  the  Porters, 
we  ate  French  fried  potatoes  and  an  overdone  steak. 
There  was  no  mention  of  Greek  words  or  Greek 
ways,  as  there  always  had  been  before,  and  Leni  did 
not  laugh  and  joke  with  the  children.  In  fact,  she 
spoke  very  little,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  wary. 

I  kissed  her  as  I  was  leaving,  and  said,  "Leni, 
everyone  loves  you  as  you  are,  just  as  you  are."  She 
smiled  politely,  her  eyes  expressionless. 

I  went  home  and  cried,  and  called  myself  a  fool 
for  letting  a  neighbor's  troubles  mean  so  much  to 
me.  And  the  next  time  I  saw  her  it  was  even  worse, 
with  her  eyes  warier  and  her  voice  more  subdued. 
Finally  one  day  I  realized  that  although  I  still  loved 
Leni,  I  had  lost  her.  A  strained  American  woman 
with  an  accent  lived  next  door;  and  her  husband 
had  a  puzzled  face,  and  her  children  laughed  no 
more  than  other  children. 

When  Charles  asked  me  to  drop  in  on  Saturday 
and  wish  Leni  a  happy  birthday,  I  almost  didn't 
want  to  go.  But  of  course  I  did,  with  a  pretty  table- 
cloth for  a  present. 

As  she  got  the  ribbon  off,  and  thanked  me.  I 
realized  the  room  was  surprisingly  quiet.  I  glanced 
around  and  saw  the  children — Evan,  Paul,  Mason, 
Elise  and  little  Hildy — standing  in  a  ragged  row 
as  though  waiting  for  something. 

"Leni,"  Charles  said,  "here's  another  present." 

Evan  looked  down  the  line  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Then,  taking  a  big  breath,  he  began  to  sing, 
and  the  others  joined  him.  The  high  childish  voices 
wandered  sweetly  and  reedily  over  the  notes,  and 
the  five  young  faces  were  frowning  in  concentra- 
tion. After  an  instant,  I  realized  why.  The  song 
was  in  a  foreign  language. 

I  looked  at  Leni.  Her  eyes  filled  with  a  rush  of 
tears.  After  the  last  notes,  the  children  looked  at  her 
proudly.    "That's  a  Greek  song,"  Evan  said. 

"Miss  Barnett  taught  it  to  us,  and  Evan  and  me 
taught  it  to  the  others,"  Paul  said. 

Leni  nodded.   Tears  ran  silently  down  her  face. 

"Miss  Barnett  told  us  we  had  a  cultural  advan- 
tage because  we  have  a  mama  who  knows  modern 
Greece,"  Evan  said.  "We  should  tell  the  rest  of  the 
class  what  we  learn  from  you,  she  said." 

Leni  looked  at  him.  "Miss  Barnett?  Miss  Bar- 
nett from  the  school  said  that?" 

"Yes,"  Evan  said.   Paul  nodded  vigorously. 

Leni  wiped  the  back  of  her  hand  quickly  across 
her  eyes,  and  sniffled.  "Me?"  She  started  to  smile. 
"Me,  I  am  a  cultural  advantage!" 

Suddenly  she  rolled  her  eyes,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh.  The  kids  laughed  taft.^>he  knelt  down 
swiftly,  and  hugged  them  hard,  all  together.  "Ef- 
charisto!  Efcharisto,  my  children,"  she  said.  "That 
mean  'thank  you,'  in  Greek!"  the  end 
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GoldenTouch 


A    DISTINGUISHED  PRODUCT 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 


y/£aufa 


G 


IN  drinks  taste  better  when  you  start  with  a 
better  gin.  Seagram's  Golden  Gin  is  a  better 


gin  .  .  .  because  it  is  mellowed  to  its  natural  golden 
color ...  to  extra  dry,  extra  smooth  perfection  by  an 
exclusive  and  original  mellowing  method  not  used  for 
other  gins.  Nothing  will  give  your  guests  greater 
pleasure  than  drinks  made  perfectly  with  perfect 
Seagram's  Golden  Gin. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.  Y.  C.  90  PROOF,    DISTILLED  DRY  GIN,  DISTILLED  FROM  AMERICAN  GRAIN 
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Pete  Penn  says: 


\\ 


Mother  Nature 


stored  her  finest  crude  oil  beneath  the  hills  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grade  oil  regions,  where  I  come  from." 

That's  why  today's  best  motor  oils  are  brands  of 
Pennsylvania.  No  other  motor  oils  are  so  naturally 
suited  to  the  high-speed,  high-temperature  service 
of  today's  engines. 

Take  a  tip  from  Pete  Penn.  At  your  next  oil 
change,  ask  for  a  brand  of  Pennsylvania  motor  oil. 
Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Today's  BEST  Oils 

Start  with  Nature's  BEST  Crude 

...and  that  means  Pennsylvania ! 


INSIST  ON  A  BRAND  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor  Oil 


©  I960 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSOCIATION   •  OIL  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Interlocked  Interlude 

By  JOHN  DEMPSEY 
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washable 


/ery  Thynn  stripes  are  "the  fashion! 


Everywhere  this  balmy  summer— stripes  before  your  eyes!  And 

ool-minded  McGregor  takes  the  play  with  icy,  spicy  Thynn  Mint 
nhirts.  They're  knit  to  fit  from  the  casual  crew  neck  with  its  broad- 
Ihouldered  effect,  to  the  draped 

>aist.  And  they'll  never  sag  or 

tretch,  never  fade,  never  lose 
eir  debonair  high  spirits!  $2.95. 


iratEGm 


Stripes  in  princely  taste— Italian-accented  with  Tempo,  first  truly 
convertible  1 -piece  collar.  Wear  it  closed  for  dress  wear— open,  it 
rolls  softly  into  leisurely  elegance.  This  McGregor  Rice  Stalk  Shirt 

is  so  expensively  tailored  that  the 
stripes  run  unbroken  through  twin 
breastpockets!  The  cotton  is  woven 
to  be  blissfully  cool.  $3.95. 


-T.M.  McCr«Kor-Donic«r,  Inc., 

303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Choose  the  right 

point  for  the 

way  you  write 

...by  number 


Just  thread  the 
point  into  the 
barrel ...  at  any 
pen  counter 


Only  Esterbrook  gives  you  real  point  selection— More  than  30  styles 


^ 
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THE     ESTERBROOK     PEN     COMPANY 


LETTERS 


rOfTRIOMT,    19S6 THE    LSTEdBROOK   PFN    COMPANY 


The  Hunters 

Editor:  The  Hunters,  by  James  Salter 
(Mar.  16th  and  30th)  is  the  most  accu- 
rate war  story  to  come  out  of  Korea,  so 
accurate  that  with  the  exception  of 
Cleve  Saville,  I  can  name  the  real 
names  of  the  people  described.  I  was  a 
fighter  pilot  with  the  4th  Fighter  Inter- 
ceptor Group  during  the  period  de- 
picted in  the  story.  Pell  was  finally 
credited  officially  with  nine  MIGs  de- 
stroyed although  he  actually  shot  down 
1 1  MIGs.  One  of  the  two  unconfirmed 
was  not  witnessed.  The  other  he  gave 
credit  to  his  wingman,  who  was  shot 
down  north  of  the  Yalu  River.  It  was 
this  fact  that  was  the  turning  point  for 
Pell.  The  AF  had  the  choice  of  court- 
martialing  him  and  ruining  a  national 
hero,  or  just  keeping  their  mouths  shut 
and  sending  him  home.  They  sent  him 
home — one  of  the  most  disliked  per- 
sons I've  ever  met.  He  would  leave  the 
flight  as  an  element  leader  on  some  pre- 
text, and  with  his  wingman  go  across 
the  Yalu  to  the  M1G  base  and  catch 
them  by  surprise.  Though  he  was  and 
is  a  controversial  figure,  he  "shot  down 
airplanes"  which  is  what  we  were  there 
for.  .  .  . 

Name  Withheld,  Denver,  Colo. 

.  .  .  The  Hunters  is  not  just  the  best 
thing  of  its  type  I  have  ever  read.  It's 
as  good  as  will  ever  be  written.  It  is  as 
genuine  as  a  salty  oxygen  mask.  .  .  . 
Harley  E.  Barnhart,  Major,  USAF, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Vacations 

Editor:  Last  year  I  took  one  of  your 
20  New  Budget  Vacations — to  Ocra- 
coke  Island  (bring  your  own  linen). 
It  was  delightfully  different  as  all  the 
suggestions  seemed  to  be.  Now  it's  get- 
away time  again,  and  I'm  looking  for 
another  escapist  hatch.  Where  do  I  go? 
How?  When?  .  .  . 

Christopher  Gibson,  Dubuque,  la. 

Twenty  new,  quite  different  vacation 
suggestions  will  be  described  in  the 
June  8th  issue  of  Collier's. 

General  Davis 

Editor:  Peter  Kalischer's  article  on 
Brigadier  General  Ben  O.  Davis,  Jr., 
(Apr.  13th)  warmed  my  heart.  I  was 
the  first  chaplain  to  serve  with  the  3  3  2d 
Fighter  Group,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  observe  General  Davis  closely  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  ad- 
mired by  his  subordinates  and  respected 
by  his  fellow  officers.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  Americans  everywhere  are 
proud  of  General  Davis  because  he  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  just  how  one 
can    qualify,    despite    the    tremendous 


pressure  from  all  sides.  He  also  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  il  opportunities 
arc  available,  results  will  follow.  .  .  . 
Charles  C.  Walker,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hands  in  Prayer 

Editor:  The  woodcut  by  Antonio  Frai 
coni  which  you  used  as  an  illustration 
for  "Man  Owes  His  Freedom  to  God"' 


(Mar.  30th)  is  one  of  the  most  moving  | 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  . 

Marie  Rotondi,  Melrose,  Mass.  ] 

Taxes .  . 

Editor:    Collier's    deserves    a   lot   of 
credit  for  printing  the  article  "Do  In-  j 
come-Tax   Exemptions  Make  Sense?" 
by  Stanley  Surrey  (Mar.  30th).   It  is  aj 
sure  sign  of  progress  when  the  press  is 
free  to  inform  the  masses  on  such  a  sen-  j 
sitive  subject.   Can  you  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  inform  us  what  each  income | 
group   actually   remits   to   the   collec- 
tor? .  . .  James  A.  Craig,  Corning.  Cal. 

Dr.  Surrey  provides  these  figures:  The 
$5,000  to  $10,000  group  pays  6.9  bil- 
lion dollars;  $10,000  to  $25,000  pays 
4.8  billion;  $25,000  to  $50,000—3  bil- 
lion; $50,000  to  $100,000—2.5  billion; 
$100,000  to  $250,000—1.7  billion; 
$250,000  to  $500,000—620  million; 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000—359  million. 
Over  $1,000,000 — 422  million. 

. .  .  You  stated  "retired  persons  over  65, 
in  addition  to  $1,200  of  exemptions, 
need  not  pay  a  tax  on  a  second  SI, 200 
of  their  income."  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  says  this  is  not  correct.  . . . 
John  L.  Stewart,  Huntington.  W.Va. 

It's  correct,  according  to  Section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

.  .  .  The  bulk  of  my  meager  income 
comes  from  royalties  from  inventions: 


The  Cover 


Gene  Cook 


You  will  look  long  before  finding  a  teen-ager  who  better 
illustrates  the  wholesomeness  of  the  modern  adolescent  (see 
the  article  on  Youth,  page  27)  than  our  cover  girl,  Barbara 
Wallace,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Barbara  is  so  popu- 
lar that  associate  editor  Gene  Cook,  who  was  taking  pic- 
tures of  her  family  a  few  months  ago  for  another  story, 
very  nearly  didn't  catch  the  girl  at  all.  He  had  to  get  in  line 
behind  a  hay  ride,  a  dance,  cheerleader  practice  and  a 
seemingly  endless  series  of  phone  calls  •  In  color.  The  pic- 
ture of  outfielder  Duke  Snider  (upper  r.)  is  by  Hugh  Broderick 
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More  people  by  far... use 


a  car 


Wherever  you  go  there's  Hertz . . .  with  a  sparkling  new  car 

to  make  the  going  easier.  Chevrolet  Bel  Airs,  no  less,  with  Powerglide,  or 
other  fine  cars!  Yours  with  just  a  driver's  license  and  proper  identification. 
Nothing  cumbersome  about  it.  Or  costly!  For  a  modest  fee,  Hertz  takes  care 
of  everything,  including  proper  insurance.  Small  wonder  Hertz  leads  the  world 
in  car  rental  service.  For  an  extra  car  at  home— or  away  from  home— 

look  under  "H"  in  any  phone  book.  When  you  can,  reserve  yours  ahead  of  time. 

ERTZ    RENT   A   CAR    SYSTEM,    DEPARTMENT    456,   218    SOUTH    WABASH    AVENUE,    CHICAGO    4,    ILLINOIS.    PHONE    WEBSTER    9-5165 
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LETTERS 


continued 


the  article  states  that  these  are  taxed 
as  capital  gains.  The  accountant  who 
does  my  tax  work  was  unable  to  find 
any  such  ruling,  nor  could  our  local  tax 
office  .  .  .      Bert  Wilson,  Irving,  Tex. 

They  are  classified  as  capital  gains  if 
substantially  all  rights  are  assigned  to 
the  manufacturer  in  exchange  for  roy- 
alties or  a  lump  sum  payment. 

...  Mr.  Surrey  appears  to  take  a  dim 
view  of  dividend  tax  credits.  But  he 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  corporation  has 
paid  52  per  cent  federal  income  tax  on 
the  same  earnings  before  any  of  those 
earnings  are  paid  to  the  owners  as  divi- 
dends. He  ignores  the  highly  favored 
income-tax  treatment  of  co-operatives. 
He  also  ignores  the  clement  of  inflation 
and  diminished  buying  power  of  the 
proceeds  of  capital  gains.  1  admit  there 
are  strange  things  in  our  federal  in- 
come-tax law,  and  I  wonder  how  much 
stranger  they  would  be  if  Mr.  Surrey's 
services  as  tax  legislative  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  had  not  ter- 
minated in  1947.  .  .  . 

Lewis  Carver,  McAllen,  Tex. 

Relief  Maps 

Editor:  By  latest  count,  there  are  86 
cartographers  and  draftsmen  here  who 
are  extremely  unhappy  with  Collier's. 
There  is  one  sales  manager — me — who 
has  wasted  at  least  eight  man-hours  lis- 
tening to  their  complaints.  Up  until 
your  March  2d  issue  hit  the  stands,  it 
was  relatively  safe  for  me  to  walk  into 
my  office,  but  then  our  people  read  the 
article,  A  New  Map  for  America,  by 


Bill  Fay,  and  my  work  has  been  contin- 
ually interrupted  ever  since.  For  the 
past  five  years,  our  people  have  been 
producing  the  Jeppesen  Natural  Color 
Relief  Maps,  which  were  nationally  rec- 
ognized by  the  17th  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  as  the  most  forward 
step  in  American  cartography  in  the 
past  50  years.  So  when  Mr.  Fay  refers 
to  the  Rand  McNally  map  as  "the  first 
flat-surface  map  of  the  United  States 
with  true  and  accurate  third-dimen- 
sional effect,"  you  can  see  why  our 
people  went  up  in  a  quick  spurt  of  fire. 
Admittedly,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  our  technique  and  that 
which  Mr.  Fay  claims  as  a  "first."  Be- 
lieving  that  the   average    layman    has 


never  been  able  to  understand  a  map 
anyway,  we  felt  that  our  maps  should 
show  the  earth  surface  as  it  actually  is. 
so  that  vegetated  areas  show  green,  des- 
ert areas  show  in  hues  of  brown,  etc. 
Our  map,  therefore,  becomes  a  picture 
of  the  land  as  it  actually  is.  Rand's 
map,  on  the  other  hand,  utilizes  colors 
as  an  elevation  symbol  and  in  that  one 
respect,  it  does  not,  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Fay  says,  "bring  to  mountains,  val- 
leys and  other  landforms  a  feeling  of 
reality — the  over-all  result  a  vivid  and 
authoritative  portrayal  of  the  anatomy 
of  our  country."  We  hold  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  Rand  McNally,  but  our 
quarrel  is  that  the  article  represented 
this  technique  as  being  originated  by 
them,  while  in  fact  it  was  being  done  by 
Jeppesen  &  Company  six  years  before 
Rand  put  this  map  out  .  .  . 
Harai.d  H.  Prommel,  Manager,  Con- 
tract Map  Sales,  Jeppesen  &  Company, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company  states  that 
its  "merged  relief"  map  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  the  first  to  do  away  with  con- 
tour lines  and  still  designate  accurately 
by  means  of  a  universally  accepted 
color  scheme  the  relative  altitudes  of 
the  terrain  in  the  map.  Other  third- 
dimensional-effect  maps,  such  as  Jep- 
pesen's,  use  color  to  show  the  types 
of  terrain,  like  the  mountains  and  des- 
ert in  the  Jeppesen  map  above  at  left. 

No  Luck 

Editor:  Please  convey  for  me  one  loud 
snort  to  the  producers  of  the  Lindbergh 
picture    (Lucky    to    Be    Lindy,    Mar. 


30th).  I  kidded  myself  into  thinking 
thai  at  long  last  we  would  gel  some 
unadulterated  factual  accuracy  out  ol 
Hollywood.  No  such  luck.  Whj  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  needs  sex  appeal  will 
be  hard  to  understand  outside  ot  the 
movie  capital.  Horace  McCracken, 
Three  Rivers.  Quebec 

.  .  .  The  movie  will  doubtless  sketch  the 
flier  as  the  very  essence  of  American 
manhood,  of  eternal  vintage.  His  mem- 
ory will  be  invoked  to  direct  the  soul  of 
youth  toward  glowing  goals  of  spiritual 
achievement.  Once  more,  a  chromium- 
plated  product  will  be  sold  to  us  as 
proof  of  the  innate  greatness  and  ideal- 
ism of  this  land  of  ours,  founded  on  the 
noble  principles  of  the  founding  fathers 
who  deified  truth  and  honored  selfless- 
ness. The  founding  fathers,  of  course. 
really  did.  They  have  been  dead  a  long 
time.  What  this  country  needs  is  an- 
other Mark  Twain  to  mercilessly  rip 
the  respectable  masks  from  these  "he- 
roes." .  .  . 
Patrick  Magee,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

..."  'Who's  Lindbergh?'  That's  what 
my  ten-year-old  boy  asked  me  .  . 
Have  that  child  checked,  Mr.  Jimmy 
Stewart.  .  .  . 

Ludmilla  Long,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Remedies 

Editor:  Mr.  Albert  Amador,  Jr., 
missed  a  point  in  his  letter  (Letters, 
Mar.  30th)  when  he  asked,  "What  if  I 
believe  a  slice  of  bacon  is  good  for  a 
sore  throat  and  you  believe  a  black  cat 


Just  what  paste  wax  needed  -a  built-in  cleaner ! 


\ 


■^_°nce  around  with  J-WAX  cleans  an  t 
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brings  bad  luck  .  .  ."  Slices  of  bacon  or 
salt  pork  applied  to  the  throat  and  chest 
and  kept  there  tor  a  while  like  a  plas- 
ter will  relieve  congestion  of  a  bad  cold. 
Some  people  use  bags  of  hot  raw  on- 
ions. That  stings,  and  works,  like  a 
mustard  plaster. 

These  are  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land remedies;  doctors  should  not 
sneer  at  them. 

Don't  laugh  at  sliced  bacon  or  raw 
onions.  They  have  no  relation  to  black 
cats  in  New  England  or  New  Mex- 
ico ..  .        T.  G.  S.,  Waterburv .  Conn. 

Yankee  Doodling 

Editor:  John  O'Hara's  statement  in 
your  April  13th  issue  "Baltimore  is  too 
far  north  for  an  impulsive  would-be  as- 
sassin from  the  Deep  South"  is  libelous. 
That's  the  trouble  (there  are  main  oth- 
ers) with  Yankees.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  the  South  is.  W  h\ 
doesn't  O'Hara  list  some  areas  which 
abound  in  would-be  assassins? 

W.  C.  Guy,  Aiken,  S.C. 
P.S.  1  am  not  mad. 

Photo  Finish 

Editor:  On  page  64  of  your  March 
30th  issue,  you  used  our  photo-finish 
picture  oi  the  Widener  taken  at  Hialeah 
this  year. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  our  pic- 
ture in  such  an  important  magazine, 
but  we  do  protest  the  credit  line  which 
was  given  to  International.  .  .  . 

Edwin  J.  Simpson,  President, 

Jones  Precision  Photo  Finish,  Inc., 

Elmont,  N.Y. 


The  Cardinal 

Editor:  Would  it  he  in  am  \\.i\  possi 
ble  tor  you  to  show  us  the  laee  ol  the 
holj  man  who  wrote  so  ealmK  but  so 
movingly  of  the  agon)  ol  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  in  your  April  13th  issue.' 
L.  C.  Sim  H.Tyler,  Tex, 


WIPE   WORLD 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Vecsey  at 
his  desk  in  Hospiz  Ludwigsheim,  the 
Catholic  tourists  home  in  Munich 

...  A  fine  account  of  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  a  great  churchman.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  publishing 
it.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Marling, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

...  By  the  publication  of  such  material 
you  are  rendering  a  service  not  only  to 


the  honor  of  a  great  churchman  but  io 
the  cause  ol  freedom  as  well. 

Musi   Ri  v.  1  id  A.  PURSI  i  i .  \).D., 

I  oi  I  Wa\  ne.  hid. 

San  Francisco 

Editor:  The  most  outlandish  refer- 
ence in  Bob  O'Brien's  absurd  article  on 

the  destruction  ol  the  world's  most 
beautiful  citj  (San  Francisco — April 
18,    1906,    issue  of   Mar.   30th)    is   his 

half-reeling,  half-slew  fooled  exodus 
from  Chinatown,  "set  to  the  crashing 
of  temple  gongs  and  moon  fiddle,"  with 
each  mentioned  participant  heavy-laden 

with  appropriately  symbolic  props  to 
implement  the  over-all  cliche.  One  feels 
thai  had  the  quake  occurred  in  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  O'Brien  would  describe 
hordes  of  gout-ridden,  booted  old  colo- 
nels scurrying  up  Canal  Street  bearing 
three-tiered  trays  of  mint  juleps,  sport- 
ing trophies  and  cans  of  long-grain  to- 
bacco; legions  of  old  mammies  wearing 
aprons  and  head  scarves,  scaling  ornate 
fences,  struggling  to  balance  great 
crocks  of  buckwheat  batter  under  one 
arm  and  bouquets  of  magnolia  blos- 
soms under  the  other.  Mockingbirds 
would  rise  lazily  through  the  smoke 
looking  for  a  place  to  lay  an  egg.  .  .  . 
Bill  Drake,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Did  you  happen  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing passage  by  O'Brien:  "The  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  forecaster  .  .  .  was  fast 
asleep  too.  Neatly  arranged  on  his  bed- 
side table  were  his  watch,  a  pencil,  a 
clean  pad  of  paper  and  a  small  electric 
torch.  Every  night  for  the  past  40  years, 
he  had  placed  them  that  way  .  .  ."  This 


would  indicate  that  he  had  been  doing 

so  since   1866,    I  doubt  thai  electric 
torches  were  invented  that  early. . . . 
R.  CI.  Henderson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

...  1  am  one  of  the  survivors.  I  am  sev- 
enty five  years  old  hut  will  never  forget 
what  1  went  through.  I  got  away  from 
the  worst  part  ol  the  city  in  my  night- 
gown.   TWO  nights  and  two  days  I  was 

afraid  to  sit  down  ...  I  fell  asleep  on 

I  he  sidewalk.    When  1  woke  up,  I  was 

covered  with  ashes  from  the  fire.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Nora  NllNBS, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

...  I  got  a  1906  review  of  Collier's 
from  my  garage  where  I  had  pasted  it 
on  the  wall.  The  following  are  a  lew  of 
your  great  events  of  1906:  The  Dis- 
charge of  the  Negro  Soldiers  in  Texas, 
Haakon  VII  Crowned  King  of  Nor- 
way, Alice  and  Nick  l.ongworth  Wed, 
Russia's  Ill-fated  Duma,  Eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  Peary's  Ship  in  the  Arctic, 
Count  Zeppelin's  Airship  over  Lake 
Constance.  I  mo.  Nenninger, 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

...  A  little  too  romantic  a  story  in 
spots.  For  instance,  that  business  of 
reading  newspapers  in  San  Jose  by  the 
light  of  the  fire.  You  couldn't  do  that 
even  as  close  as  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Redwoods  crashing  down?  My  family 
drove  south  from  Eureka  a  year  later 
through  the  heart  of  the  redwood  belt. 
No  one  mentioned  any  tree  falling. 
Twelve  hundred  chimneys  down  in  San 
Rafael?  There  weren't  1,200  chimneys 
in  San  Rafael  then  .  .  . 

Victor  Endirsby,  Lafayette,  Cal. 
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Should  your  child 
go  into  the 


ineral  Industry? 
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Prospecting  is  one  area  of  the  mineral  industry  which  holds  great  fascination  for  many  young  men.  The  search  for  nature's  hidden 
resources  often  brings  a  geologist  or  geophysical  engineer  unusual  opportunity  for  travel,  adventure  and  rugged  outdoor  living. 


by   JOHN    W  VANDERWILT 

President,  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
(As  told  to  DONALD  ROBINSON) 


I've  heard  it  said  that  the  day  of  the  pioneer  is  gone. 
That  we  Americans  have  turned  soft.  That,  some- 
where down  the  line,  we've  lost  our  old-time  taste  for 
exploration  and  adventure. 

"There  just  aren't  any  more  Davy  Crocketts  or  Dan'l 
Boones  left,"  people  tell  me.  It  isn't  so,  though. 

At  this  very  moment,  Americans  are  making  their  way 
into  some  of  the  wildest,  most  remote  corners  of  the 
world,  and  doing  it  with  the  same  disregard  for  danger 
and  discomfort  that  our  pioneer-ancestors  showed. 

I  know  of  Americans  who  are  daring  the  backwaters 
of  the  Amazon;  others  who  are  scaling  the  Andes,  cut- 
ting through  the  jungles  of  Africa,  crossing  the  barren 
deserts  of  Asia,  battling  the  snake-infested  swamps  of 
our  own  southland.  And,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
I  can  say  they're  relishing  every  minute  of  it. 

"Never  had  it  so  bad,  and  never  enjoyed  anything  so 
much,"  one  of  them  wrote  home. 

These  young  men — as  well  as  their  colleagues  in  more 
settled  mines,  mills  and  laboratories — are  trail  blazing 


along  a  never-ending  frontier:  the  mineral  industry. 
Regardless  of  difficulties,  they  are  searching  out  the 
precious  minerals  in  the  earth,  extracting  them  and  then 
converting  them  into  their  most  useful,  valuable  forms. 

It  is  a  vital  job  they  are  all  doing. 

Our  national  economy  is  rooted,  in  large  part,  in  min- 
eral production.  Take  coal.  Without  it,  much  of  Ameri- 
ca's industry  would  grind  to  an  immediate  halt.  Without 
oil,  no  plane  would  fly,  no  automobile  would  run.  With- 
out copper,  every  electric  generating  station  would  shut 
down.  Without  uranium,  our  national  defenses  would  be 
crippled.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  said  of 
dozens  of  other  minerals. 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me,  "Our  en- 
tire civilization  would  crumble  if  it  weren't  for  minerals 
and  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  make  them  avail- 
able to  us."  He  was  not  exaggerating  the  situation  one 
whit. 

There  are  several  different  categories  of  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  industry.  In  brief,  this  is  what  they  do. 


The  geologist  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  earth.  In 
particular,  he  specializes  in  the  properties,  occurrence 
and  uses  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

The  geological  engineer  covers  much  the  same  area, 
but  he  pays  more  attention  to  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science  and  less  to  basic  research. 

Next  is  the  geophysical  engineer.  He  seeks  hidden 
indications  of  mineral  wealth  by  means  of  seismic,  mag- 
netic and  other  new,  almost  magical  methods. 

The  mining  engineer  is  responsible  for  bringing  the 
raw  materials  up  out  of  the  earth. 

Now  comes  the  metallurgical  engineer  and  he  has  a 
vast  scope,  too.  He  not  only  works  on  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores,  but  on  the  adaptation  of  these 
metals  to  man's  purposes.  He  is  constantly  evolving  new 
and  better  alloys  or  new  uses  for  old  alloys. 

The  petroleum  engineer  concentrates  on  obtaining  oil 
and  gas  out  of  the  earth. 

The  petroleum  refining  engineer  takes  up  where  the 
petroleum  engineer  leaves  off.  His  job  is  to  develop  and 
improve  the  many  thousands  of  products,  such  as  gaso- 
line, lubricants  and  asphalt,  that  can  be  made  out  of 
petroleum;  or  that  utilize  petroleum,  such  as  nylon. 

Last  is  the  ceramic  engineer.  He  focuses  on  non- 
metallic  minerals  and  the  products  that  can  be  fabricated 
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from  them,  such  as  brick,  glass,  enamels,  electric  in- 
sulators and  high  temperature  products. 

The  industry  in  which  all  these  professions  are  en- 
gaged is  enormous.  In  the  U.  S.  alone,  the  value  of  min- 
eral production  was,  at  last  count,  over  513,000,000,000 
a  year.  Today,  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed Americans  make  their  living  out  of  minerals. 

For  scientists  and  engineers,  the  horizons  of  this  in- 
dustry are  especially  wide.  Thev  can  be  based  here  or 
abroad.  They  can  go  out  in  the  field  and  prospect  for 
new  mineral  deposits  or  they  can  work  in  already  proven 
mines.  They  can  accept  posts  in  manufacturing  plants, 
research  laboratories  and  government  offices.  Or,  if  they 
prefer,  in  college  classrooms. 

Openings  for  trained  men  are  many.  I  say  this  from 
personal  observation. 

"Did  you  have  a  tough  time  rinding  a  job?"  I  asked 
one  of  our  graduates  recently. 

"Gosh,  no,"  he  replied.  "The  toughest  problem  I  had 
was  choosing  which  job  1  liked  best." 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  decided  scarcity  of  young 
scientists  and  engineers  in  minerals.  Throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  the  total  number  of  graduates  in 
this  field,  last  year,  was  under  1,500.  Most  students  at 
top-flight  schools  are  offered  between  three  and  four 
jobs  each,  upon  graduation. 

Naturally,  you  want  to  know  what  the  financial  out- 
look is  for  mineral  men.  Here  is  the  picture. 

Graduate  engineers  can  expect  a  starting  salary  in  in- 
dustry of  S365  to  S425  a  month.  Inside  of  five  years, 
those  with  average  ability  should  be  drawing  57,500  a 
year.  Ten  years  after  graduation  their  earnings  should 
be  S  10,000.  Only  the  sky  is  the  limit  for  very  good  men. 
Many  engineers  go  into  top  management  and  earn  ex- 
ceptionally high  pay.  I  know  several  who  are  making 
$50,000  to  5100,000  a  year. 

Teachers  usually  begin  with  about  53,600  a  year  and 
top  men  go  up  to  SI 0,000  a  year.  Moreover,  a  school 
year  is  usually  nine  months  and  some  faculty  men  reg- 
ularly double  their  year's  income  by  acting  as  industrial 
consultants  during  their  vacations. 

Always,  for  anybody  in  the  mineral  industry  who  tries, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  striking  it  truly  rich.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  penniless  young  geologist  I  know  went 
prospecting  for  uranium.  He  spotted  a  deposit.  A  big 
one.  Today  it  is  reported  that  he  personally  is  worth 
several  million  dollars. 

This  past  year  two  of  our  own  students  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  went  prospecting  for  uranium  in  their 
spare  time  after  class.  They  made  a  sizable  strike  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 

There  are  also  rewards  in  minerals  beyond  money.  It 
is  an  exciting,  adventure-filled  life.  The  work  presents  a 
ceaseless  challenge.  Best  of  all,  you  feel  that  you  are 
helping  to  create  new  wealth,  new  industries,  new  jobs 
for  your  fellow  men. 

I  know  that  sensation  at  firsthand.  Back  in  1928, 1  was 
associated  with  a  group  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  men 
sent  to  prospect  for  potash  deposits.  The  United  States 
was  then  dependent  upon  foreign  producers  for  most  of 
its  potash  for  fertilizer  and  other  industrial  uses. 

We  began  drilling  east  of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
Down  we  went  500  feet.  All  we  found  was  rock  of  no 
value.  Down  we  went  to  1,000  feet.  Still  only  worthless 
rock.  Deeper  we  drilled  to  1,500,  1 ,800,  2,000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Up  came  more  samples  of  ore.  This  time  the  samples 
were  spotted  with  sylvite  and  bitter- tasting  potash 
chloride.  We'd  hit  a  fine  deposit. 

In  large  part,  the  American  potash  industry — produc- 
ing about  two  million  tons  a  year — has  grown  out  of 


In  manufacturing  plants,  government  offices  and  research  lab- 
oratories, highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers  constantly 
seek  new  ways  to  utilize  minerals  or  to  improve  them.  Here,  a 
metallurgist  studies  alloy  steel  samples  with  the  aid  of  a  metal- 
lurgical microscope. 

that  one  strike.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  me. 

Rewarding  as  the  mineral  industry  is,  you  mustn't 
think  that  it  is  all  "peaches  and  cream."  The  hours  are 
long  and  the  conditions  can  be  rugged.  Young  mineral 
men  may  find  themselves  working  in  a  dilapidated  lean-to 
deep  in  the  Canadian  bush,  or  on  an  exposed  drilling 
platform  away  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  a 
cramped  Quonset  hut  off  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  Even  in  this  country,  they  may  have 
to  make  their  home  in  a  pup  tent  on  some  jagged  waste- 
land 100  miles  from  civilization.  For  months  on  end 
they  will  have  no  medical  facilities,  no  recreational  out- 
lets, no  comforts  of  any  sort.  Long  separations  from 
wives  and  families  can  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  recommend  the  mineral  in- 
dustry for  a  girl  unless  she  were  prepared  to  overcome 
herculean  obstacles.  Some  women  have  done  well  in 
geology,  and  a  few  at  the  research  side  of  mineralogy, 
but  they  are  still  the  exceptions. 

Is  there  any  way,  people  sometimes  ask  me,  to  tell 
whether  a  boy  is  well-suited  for  a  career  as  a  scientist  or 
engineer  in  the  mineral  industry? 

I  think  there  is.  Answer  these  questions  honestly  and 
you  should  have  a  fair  idea  of  a  boy's  prospects. 

1 .  Is  the  boy  curious  about  scientific  matters?  Does  he 
wonder  about  the  make-up  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or 
the  broad  principles  underlying  atomic  energy?  He 
should.  2.  Is  he  good  at  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
physics?  He'll  need  to  know  them  through  and  through. 
3.  Is  he  adept  with  his  hands?  4.  Has  he  an  analytical, 
broad-visioned  mind?  This  is  a  field  that  requires  clear 
and  creative  thinking.  5.  Can  he  make  up  his  mind 
quickly?  He'll  have  to.  Men's  lives  may  depend  on  it. 

Just  recently,  a  young  mining  engineer  was  walking 
through  a  passageway  down  in  a  coal  mine  when  his  nose 
picked  up  a  trace  of  gas.  He  didn't  stop  to  talk.  Instantly, 
he  ordered  the  mine  cleared.  If  he  hadn't,  eighty-odd 
men  would  have  probably  been  fatally  gassed. 

6.  Is  the  boy  in  good  health  and  does  he  have  a  robust 
constitution?  Both  are  vital.  7.  Does  he  have  a  sense  of 
adventure  and  does  he  enjoy  outdoor  life?  If  he  doesn't, 
he's  going  to  be  a  fish  out  of  water.  And  8.  Does  he  get 
along  well  with  people?  In  this  industry,  a  man  has  to 
be  a  team  player. 

Now  we  reach  the  question  of  how  a  boy  obtains  his 
training  for  the  mineral  industry.  It's  not  easy.  I  must 
tell  you  that. 

High  grades — a  boy  should  be  at  least  in  the  upper 
half,  preferably  the  upper  third  of  his  high  school  class — 


arc  essential  for  entrance  to  a  good  college.  Further- 
more, an  extensive  grounding  in  mathematics,  chem- 
istry and  physics  is  imperative. 

What  college  should  a  boy  go  to? 

The  boy  thinking  of  geology  solely  as  a  pure  (rather 
than  as  an  applied)  science  can  go  to  practically  any 
college  with  a  well-rounded  scientific  course.  Not  so  the 
boys  interested  primarily  in  the  engineering  aspects  of 
the  mineral  industry.  They  would  do  best  to  enter  a 
college  which  oilers  specific  engineering  courses  in  min- 
ing, metallurgy,  petroleum  and  the  related  professions. 

The  courses  vary  in  length.  Some  of  them  run  four 
years,  others  five.  All  of  them  are  diflicult.  At  least,  they 
require  serious  and  persistent  work.  Which  is  as  it  should 
be.  Only  a  fully-prepared  man  can  get  ahead  in  the 
mineral  industry  today. 

Is  it  expensive  to  secure  an  education? 

It's  not  cheap.  Tuition,  books,  board  and  other  cam- 
pus expenses  should  cost  the  average  boy  between  5 1 ,000 
and  51,500  a  year.  However,  this  doesn't  mean  that  a 
boy  without  that  much  money  is  barred.  If  he  wishes, 
he  can  try  for  a  scholarship.  Most  colleges  give  many. 
So  do  a  number  of  industrial  companies.  And  he  can 
work  his  way  through  school.  I  did.  I  wish  I  had  a  dollar 
now  for  every  furnace  I  stoked  while  I  was  at  college. 

Of  one  thing  I'm  sure.  It's  worth  a  struggle  to  get  into 
this  field.  For  the  boy  with  ability  and  interest,  who  is 
willing  to  work,  the  future  is  unlimited. 


HOW  TO  HELP  YOUR  CHILD 
HAVE  THE  CAREER  HE  WANTS 

Many  factors  will  enter  into  your  child's  choice  of  a 
career:  his  interests,  his  ambitions,  his  abilities,  the  counsel 
he  receives  from  teachers,  friends  and  family.  But,  most  of 
all,  it  will  depend  on  his  opportunities  to  get  the  training 
he  needs  to  enter  the  field  of  his  choice. 

Even  though  his  college  days  are  still  years  away,  It's 
never  too  soon  to  start  making  sure  that  your  child  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  when  the 
time  comes. 

Your  New  York  Life  agent  has  chosen  as  his  career  the 
business  of  he/ping  families  plan  for  the  future— for  edu- 
cation, for  retirement,  for  all  the  things  which  life  insur- 
ance helps  make  possible.  Through  training  and  experience 
he  has  become  a  highly  qualified  specialist.  You'll  find 
him  both  able  and  willing  to  help  you. 

Booklets  available  on  many  careers 

This  article  on  the  Mineral  Industry  is  one  of  a  continuing 
series  on  career  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women. 
Thus  far,  similar  articles  have  been  prepared  on  News- 
papering,  Law,  Medicine,  Accounting,  Teaching,  Archi- 
tecture, Aeronautical  Engineering,  Electronic  Engineer- 
ing, Public  Service,  Farming,  Chemistry,  Selling,  Nurs- 
ing, Starting  a  Business  of  Your  Own,  Pharmacy, 
Dentistry,  Banking,  Printing  and  Home  Economics.  Each 
is  available  in  booklet  form  and  will  be  sent  to  you  on  re- 
quest. Youll  also  find  additional  help  in  our  free  booklet, 
"The  Cost  of  Four  Years  at  College."  Just  drop  a  post- 
card to : 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

51  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  20-C,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Life  Agent  in  Your  Community  is  a  Good  Man  to  Know 
Copyright  1956,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
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f  \     Whether  your  choice  is  power  or  sail, 

nothing  tops  off  a  day  on  the  water  like  a 
frosty  bottle  of  Carling  Black  Label  Beer. 
And  the  price  is  right,  too. . .  top  quality  Black  Label  sells 
at  the  popular  price.  That's  why  Black  Label  sales 
are  now  four  times  what  they  were  four  years  ago. 
And  every  day  more  people  say . . . 
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See  the  country's  foremost  goiters  at 
the  Carling  Open  Golf  Tournament, 
Sunset  Country  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  10-1112-13. 


THE  BEST  BREWS  IN  THE  WORLD  COME  FROM  CARLING 

CARLING  BREWING  CO..  CLEVELAND,  0.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 
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states  of  mind 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


He  was  middle-aged,  had  a  dolorous 
hang-over  and  didn't  go  to  church  that 
beautiful  Sunday  morning.  But  his 
wile  and  bright  little  son  did  go  to 
church,  where  the  minister  predicted  a 
rosy  adulthood  for  the  lad.  So  the  first 
thing  the  boy  said  to  his  suffering  sire 
when  he  got  home  was:  "Dad,  what  are 
you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up?" 
Almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  this 
happened    in   Sacramento,   California. 

*   •  • 

This  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Rollie  Kerby,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  who  runs  an  antique  furni- 
ture hospital,  would  like  to  hang  these 


IRWIN     CAPLAN 


words  of  a  Chinese  (Nationalist)  phi- 
losopher in  all  state  legislatures:  "If 
You  Would  Avoid  Suspicion,  Do  Not 
Lace  Your  Shoes  in  a  Melon  Patch." 

•  •   • 

Having  just  inspected  the  labora- 
tories of  a  great  medicine  maker,  Mr. 
August  Mendill,  of  New  York  City, 
wishes  to  report  that  they're  turning 
out  so  many  new  wonder  drugs  so  fast 
and  in  such  huge  quantities  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has 
been  asked  to  get  very  busy  and  dig  up 
a  bookful  of  new  diseases. 

•  •  • 

As  every  reader  knows,  we  do  our 
best  to  maintain  dignity  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Collier's.  Regardless  of  our 
best  efforts,  we  occasionally  receive 
letters  like  this  one  from  a  Salem, 
Oregon,  young  man  named  Eutterlee. 
It  is  addressed  to  us  in  New  York,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  and  wants  to  know  some- 
thing about  our  tribal  customs.  "Also," 
asks  this  young  man,  "what  is  the 
favorite  native  diet?"  As  you  see,  we 
pay  no  attention  to  stuff  like  this. 

•  •  • 

In  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  our 
lavorite  agony  columnist  is  asked  for 
advice  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty-two 
who  loves  a  young  man  of  seventeen. 
Should  she  marry  him?  As  usual,  Mrs. 
Bruce  radiates  wisdom:  "He's  too 
young.  When  you  are  thirty,  he'll  want 
to  exchange  you  for  two  fifteens." 

•  •   • 

Young  man  named  C.  Boyler  wishes 
it  understood  he's  getting  pretty  tired 
of  hearing  old  folks  say  that  back  in 
the  days  when  they  were  young,  they 
walked  five  miles  to  school  every  day. 


"That  explains  it,"  says  Mr.  Boyler,  on 
Casper,  Wyoming.  "Look  at  trie  mes-| 
they've  made  of  the  world.  All  worr 
out  before  they  could  vote." 

•  •   • 

Lady  dropped  in  at  the  office  of  Drj 
L.  S.  McCandless,  Craig,  Colorado! 
veterinarian,  to  talk  about  her  cat.  Ca( 
had  given  birth  to  five  kittens.  Lady 
didn't  need  five  kittens,  so  she  drownec 
them.  But  being  a  tenderhearted  ladyj 
she  did  it  in  warm  water. 

•  •  • 

Old  48  just  read  every  word  of  a 
dandy  editorial  in  the  Stillwater  (Okla- 
homa) News-Press  denouncing  federal 
aid  to  education  as  Socialism.  There 
was  another  right  next  to  it.  But  this 
one  said  rural  electric  co-ops  were  fine 
just  fine.  Maybe  we'd  better  quit  read- 
ing editorials;  we  can  become  confused 
just  sitting  looking  out  the  window. 

•  •  • 

Came  the  question  period  at  the 
political  speechmaking  and  a  hecklish 
gentleman  in  the  gallery  yelled:  "Is  il 
true  that  a  rhinoceros  will  attack  only 
when  confused?"  Mr.  Robert  Emmig 
was  present — long  enough,  anyway,  to 
hear  the  slightly  deaf  orator's  reply. 
"I  do  not  know  the  gentleman,"  said 
he,  "but  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  wish  tc 
indulge  in  personalities." 

•  •  • 

So  you're  a  pedestrian.  Your  im- 
mediate object  in  life  is  to  cross 
heavily  trafficked  Los  Angeles  street. 
Mr.  George  Irwin  notifies  you  that  the 
law  is  with  you.  You  merely  raise  your 
right  hand,  palm  toward  the  onrushing 


cars,  and  proceed  toward  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  "Yes,  that's  the  law," 
Mr.  Irwin  explains.  "The  raising  of 
your  right  hand  makes  it  much  easier 
for  them  to  take  off  your  coat  when 
you  arrive  at  the  hospital." 

•  •  • 

It's  all  very  easy  to  make  flip  re- 
marks about  our  public  servants,  but 
public  office  is  not  always  Edenic. 
There's  Mayor  Edgar  Anderson,  of 
Ashland,  Nebraska,  for  example,  who 
was  interrupted  by  phone  in  his  bruis- 
ing labors  of  making  municipal  ends 
meet.  A  lady  citizen  demanded  he 
come  to  her  home  at  once  and  do  some- 
thing to  stop  her  neighbor's  grasshop- 
pers from  devouring  her  garden. 
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THE    FILTER    CIGARETTE    IN    THE    FLIP-TOP    BOX 


Thank  a  new  recipe  for  the 
man-size  flavor. 
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FRED    fLAUT 


Pollack  mails  or  burns  important   letter 

fU  \BA\IA-BORN  Carroll  Kilpatrick 
has  been  a  Washington  newspaperman 
since  1940 — for  the  last  tour  years  edi- 
torial writer  for  The  Washington  Pom 
and  Times-Herald — specializing  in  eco- 
nomic and  business  affairs. 

Getting  his  mind  off  such  matters  as 
an  editorial  writer  must  cope  with.  Kil- 
patrick can  usually  be  found  in  his 
Washington  flower-and-vegetable  gar- 
den trying  to  keep  his  80  rosebushes 
happy.  If  not  there,  then  in  Vermont 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  spending  as 
much  time  as  possible  on  the  lakes  and 
streams,  keeping  them  happy.  "The 
|»ys  are  av  id  fishermen,"  he  says. 

When  Kilpatrick.  in  fact,  inter- 
viewed Arthur  Burns  (page  82).  the 
Green  Mountain  State  kept  creeping  in. 
•"Burns  has  a  farm  in  Vermont."  the 
author  tells  us.  "and  we  had  trouble 
sticking  to  the  subject  of  economics." 

•   •   • 

"I'M  A  FARM  BOY  since  breath  one." 
says  Frank  Farmer,  "and  The  Vanish- 
ing Cowboy  was  written  because  of  a 
deep-seated  love  of  the  West,  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  of  that  wonderful  breed 
of  men  who  grow  beef  for  this  beef- 
eating  nation.  I've  taken  some  spills 
from  breaking  out  broncs  myself,  too. 
I've  delivered  calves  many  a  winter's 
night  with  the  thin  air  creeping  inside 
m\  sheepskin  and  biting  hard.  I've  been 
known  to  bring  half-frozen  lambs  into 
the  kitchen,  fill  the  sink  with  hot  water 
and  thaw  them  out.  I've  chased  cattle 
all  over  our  200  acres,  cussed  them  fer- 
vently and  they've  kicked  me  from 
shoulder  to  shin.  I've  also  grieved  for 
hours  beside  a  deceased  favorite,  with 
my  arm  around  her  neck,  and  my  cheek 
against  her  once  hot  and  living  skin. 
dripping  tears  of  shame  for  the  times 
I  mistreated  her." 

Farmer  and  his  wife,  Helen,  run  a 
dairy  in  Walnut  Grove,  Missouri,  and 
when  he's  not  having  experiences  like 
the  above  he  works  on  his  novel  about 
the  Old  West,  inspired  by  the  same 
Texas  trip  during  which  he  visited  the 
JA  Ranch  for  the  piece  in  this  issue. 

•   *   • 

J  vCK  HARRISON  POLLACK  built  a 
home  in  Westport.  Connecticut,  last 
.ear  and  put  in  a  studio  which  is  a  writ- 
er's dream. 

"1  spend  most  ot  my  waking  hours 
hunched  over  a  typewriter,"  he  says, 
"and  I  wanted  to  be  comfortable." 

In  this  office  ( where  he  wrote  Gesell 
on  Teen-Agers,  page  27)  Pollack  is 
completely  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  below.  He  has  all  the  ex- 
pected built-in  drawers,  cabinets  and 
files:  reference  works  of  all  kinds:  a 
year's  supply  of  the  stuff  he  needs,  like 
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aspirin,  paper,  carbons,  pencils,  type- 
writer ribbons  and  stamps:  a  bathroom; 
a  bed;  a  thermostat  to  control  the  fur- 
nace: and  a  little  catwalk  on  the  rool 
where  he  can — authorlike — pace  up 
and  down  in  the  fresh  an  and  grope  for 
the  right  word. 

Pollack  isn't  fool  enough  to  isolate 
himself  from  everything,  however,  and 
there  is  a  trap  door  by  which  he  can  go 
secretlj  to  the  garage  and  ihe  outside 
world  without  going  through  the  house. 
The  implications  of  this  gambit  by  ar- 
chitect Victor  Civkin  are  more  than  we 
can  go  into  here. 

Mso,  in  this  fantastic  working  cham- 
ber is  a  chute  with  two  openings.  One 
leads  to  the  mailbox  downstairs,  and 
the  busy  writer  can  send  off  manu- 
scripts at  a  swivel  of  his  chair.  The 
other  slide  ends  up  in  the  incinerator, 
and  easily  solves  the  monumental 
wastepaper  problem  which  plagues  au- 
thors. 

This  has  caused  some  folks  to  make 
iokes  about  how  Pollack  has  been  mail- 
ing the  trash  and  burning  the — well. 
you  know  Jack  laughs  louder  than 
anyone,  because  he  is  enjoying  a  sound 
career  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
free-lancers  on  the  job  today. 

•   •  • 

YOUNG.  BLONDE  and  good-looking 
Aline  Mosby  didn't  mind  doing  a 
story  for  Collier's  about  Rod  Steiger 
(page  102).   She  reports: 

"During  nine  years  of  observing  the 
li\  es  of  mm  le  stars  for  the  United  Press 
I  have  given  my  own  personal  Oscar 
for  the  most  honest  and  interesting  in- 
terv  iews  to  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  Hum- 
phrey Bogart,  and  after  trailing  Rod 
Steiger  around  Hollywood  for  Collier's 
I  have  added  him  to  my  list.  He  not 
only  rolled  out  provocative  and  lively 
answers  but  he  kept  me  entertained 
with  his  poetry,  among  other  things." 

Aline  came  from  the  University  of 
Montana  School  of  Journalism,  worked 
in  Seattle.  San  Francisco  and  Phoenix 
be  I  ore  the  UP  sent  her  to  Hollywood. 
She  writes  six  columns  a  week,  which 
are  sent  to  more  than  1,200  newspaper 
and  radio  clients  around  the  world.  She 
has  interviewed  Bob  Mitchum  in  jail, 
and  she  recently  attracted  attention  by 
covering  a  nudist  convention,  dressed 
perfectly  for  the  occasion. 

•Hollywood.''  she  concludes,  "is  like 
a  small  company  town  such  as  Hershey. 
Pennsylvania,  except  that  here  they  sell 
egos  instead  of  candy  bars." 

—JEROME   BEATTY.   JR. 


ZINN    ARTHUR 


Steiger  reads  some  verse  to  Aline  Mosby 
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IT:£    MERE!    WONDERFUL    NJeW    IMSTANT   CREAMER 

For  those  who 

love  fresh  cream 

and  modern  convenience 


IF  YOU    LIKE    IT  VX  WiTH  .''.  YOU  L(_    LOVE    IT   WlTf-l     PRE  AM  [ 

PREAM®  is  made  entirely  from  fresh  sweet  cream  and 
other  milk  products.  It's  powdered  for  your  convenience... 
always  handy  and  so  economical.  It  stays  fresh  tasting! 

Fresh  from  America's  dairyland,  Pream  "creams"  your  coffee  or  tea 
deliciously,  instantly.  Thrifty  .  . .  use  all  you  want  since  Pream 
costs  only  VS  less  per  serving  than  coffee  cream.  Great  for 
family  and  company  cooking!  Easy— doesn't  spill  or  spoil  in  daily 
use.  For  fine  recipes,  write  Sally  Ross,  Pream  Test  Kitchen, 
Box  447,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


TESTED    RECIPE 

Never-lump  White  Sauce 

Combine  4  tbsps.  Pream,  1  tbip.  flour 
and  Vi  tsp.  salt  in  saucepan.  Add  1 
cup  water.  Cook  and  stir  until  mix- 
ture boils  and  is  thickened.  Add  1 
tbsp.  butter.  Makes  1  cup  thin  sauce. 
For  medium  sauce,  use  2  tbsps.  flour; 
for  thick  sauce,  use  3  tbsps.  flour. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Cl*'*.    W.    C.    MOORCI   COM.ANr,    COLUMBUS    16,    OHIO 
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No  more 


1  ^  SEAT  night  driving  tension! 


Guide  T-3  Safety -Aimers  and  the  T-3  Safety-Aim  Head- 
lamp System  assure  better  vision  when  driving  at  night! 

Relaxed,  comfortable,  confident  night  driving  can  so  easily  be  yours.  Be  sure  you  have  the 
new  Guide  T-3  Headlamps  they're  on  all  1956  General  Motors  cars  -and  you'll  find 
yourself  saying:  "I  remember  when  I  hated  to  drive  at  night." 

These  unique  Guide  T-3  Headlamps  are  available  for  your  car  right  now.  They  have  three 
precision-placed  Guide  Points  on  the  lens  face  that  enable  us  to  aim  them  quickly,  accu- 
rately, right  in  daylight.  Then  you  are  assured  more  light,  aimed  right  when  you  drive  at  night. 

See  how  much  farther  you  see  when  you  have  10%  more  light  on  the  driving  beam  and  80 
feet  more  lighted  road  edge  at  the  right  on  the  passing  beam.  It  makes  a  world  of  difference 
when  you  can  lean  back,  relax,  and  see!  There's  a  Guide  dealer  near  you. 


G  U  I  D 


Guide  T-3  Safety-Aim  Headlamps  are  installed  and  aimed  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  right  in  daylight.  It  costs  you  very  little  and  gains  you  a  great  deal. 
Have  them  put  on  your  car  wherever  you  see  these  signs  .  .  . 


T-3 


SAFETY-AIM    HEADLAMPS 


MORE  LIGHT.  .  . 

AIMED    RIGHT! 
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Gesell  on 


TEEN-AGERS 


People  might  fret  less  about  delinquency,  says  America's  top  expert  on 
child  development,  if  they  understood  our  adolescents  better.  Here's  a 
thoughtful  look  at  the  crucial  years      by  jack  Harrison  pollack 


PART  2:  New  insight  into  the  years  13  to  16 


Does  your  thirteen-year-old  daughter  moodily  lock  herself  in  her  room? 
Is  your  fifteen-year-old  son  forever  arguing?  Are  you  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  neighborhood  teen-agers? 

Probably  no  generation  in  history  has  been  so  discussed — and  so  misun- 
derstood— as  the  youth  of  today.  With  America's  "Pearl  Harbor  babies" 
now  entering  adolescence,  and  every  nation  on  earth  trying  to  win  the  minds 
of  its  youth,  it  is  high  time  we  tried  to  understand  our  young  people  better. 

The  typical  American  teen-ager  is  (to  the  average  adult)  a  mysterious 
member  of  the  swing,  swoon  or  soda-fountain  set;  a  silly  bobby-soxer  or 
wild,  car-borrowing  bopster  who  speaks  a  strange  language  and  wears  fan- 
tastic clothing.  Some  cynical  grownups  even  talk  as  if  adolescence  were 
synonymous  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  superficial,  distorted  portrait  of  American  youth  is  based  largely  on 
prejudice  or  misinformation.  Now,  at  last,  a  major  effort  has  been  made  to 
chart  systematically  the  stages  of  adolescent  growth — to  learn  how  teen- 
agers act,  and  why.  This  month,  after  12  years  of  intensive  research,  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell,  America's  foremost  authority  on  child  development,  and  his 
long-time  collaborators,  Dr.  Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Dr.  Louise  Bates  Ames, 
publish  their  monumental,  eagerly  awaited  volume,  Youth:  The  Years  from 
Ten  to  Sixteen  (Harper  &  Brothers).  It  completes  a  developmental  trilogy 
which  made  Gesell  a  household  name  to  grateful  parents  after  the  publica- 


tion of  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today  (1943)  and  The  Child 
from  Five  to  Ten  (1946).  Some  of  the  findings  for  ages  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve  were  previewed  in  the  May  1 1th  Collier's.  This  article  will  summa- 
rize the  characteristics  for  the  years  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

These  findings  can  be  of  value,  the  Gesell  researchers  believe,  in  combat- 
ing the  delinquency  that  does  exist  among  a  small  minority  of  young  people. 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  children  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  law 
usually  do  so  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen. 

"These  age  trends,"  says  Dr.  Gesell,  "strongly  indicate  the  importance  of 
a  developmental  approach  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  .  .  .  We 
should  reach  the  potentially  delinquent  child  well  before  his  first  contact 
with  a  law-enforcing  agency  . . ."  Dr.  Gesell  believes  that,  ideally,  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  periodic  diagnosis  and  supervision  of  every  child's 
mental  and  physical  health.  "This  would  shift  the  preventive  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  into  the  wide  realm  of  public  health,  where  it  must 
eventually  go  if  we  are  to  strike  at  root  origins." 

Finally,  the  Gesell  authorities  offer  their  usual  word  of  caution:  Don't 
take  your  adolescent's  calendar  age  too  literally  when  comparing  his  traits 
with  those  on  the  following  pages.  Your  youngster  may  pass  through  the 
"typical"  developmental  phases  slower  or  faster  than  other  children,  de- 
pending on  body  type,  environment  and  temperament. 
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The  teens  get  off  to  a  moody  start,  the  new  Gesell 
study  shows,  then  year  by  year  swing  in  pendulum 
fashion  from  one  extreme  of  behavior  to  the  other 


At  this  Stage,   typical  hoys  and   \>irls  arc   usually   reflective  and   withdraw 


The  typical  thirteen-year-old  boy  or 
girl,  wildly  enthusiastic  a  year  ago, 
now  is  often  reflective  and  withdrawn. 
While  watching  a  TV  program  with 
the  family,  he  may  suddenly  rise  and 
slink  oft  to  his  room.  If  a  younger  brother  or  sister 
tries  to  follow,  he  may  lock  the  door. 

Actually,  this  withdrawal  may  be  a  perfectly 
normal  sign  of  Thirteen's  growth.  Now  independ- 
ent, he  likes  and  needs  to  be  alone.  It  isn't  a  morbid 
escape  from  reality.  On  the  contrary,  your  thirteen- 
year-old  is  silently  probing  more  deeply  into  reality 
by  mulling  over  ideas,  choices,  wishes  and  ambi- 
tions in  his  developing  mind. 

Thirteen  worries  a  lot — especially  about  school- 
work,  popularity,  money,  getting  things  done  and 
the  future. 

Parents,  in  turn,  are  now  needlessly  worried, 
thinking  that  their  children  are  drifting  away  from 
them.  "These  same  parents  could  support  growth 
more  fully  if  they  would  provide  the  equipment  and 
the  place  for  Thirteen  to  withdraw  to,"  advises  the 
new  study. 

A  thirteen-year-old  son  or  daughter  isn't  so  apt 
to  confide  in  his  parents  now.  Wise  adults  won't 
pry  into  Thirteen's  secrets  but  instead  will  take 
their  cues  from  their  youngsters.  Parental  nagging 
only  produces  further  withdrawal.  Criticism  of  the 
child  for  being  too  slow  or  easygoing  may  be  justi- 
fied, the  study  says,  "but  Thirteen  can't  change  too 
much  or  too  fast." 

An  adolescent  of  this  age  is  often  embarrassed 
by  Mother  when  with  friends,  although  in  a  strange 
or  distant  city,  he  will  get  on  very  well  with  her. 
At  home,  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  is  often  sharply 
critical  of  Mother,  complaining  of  her  clothes, 
hairdo,  jewelry,  lipstick  or  even  her  handwriting — 
all,  mind  you,  "for  Mother's  own  good."  Yet  the 
thirteen-year-old  is  loyal,  and  will  not  find  fault 
with  Mother  outside  the  home.  Busy,  tired  Father 
is  considered  "different"  and  is  less  likely  to  be 
criticized.  At  this  age  some  girls  have  their  first 
warm  friendships  with  fathers.  But  a  thirteen-year- 
old  boy  may  resent  a  demonstration  of  paternal 
affection. 

Younger  brothers  and  sisters — between  six  and 


Thirteen  worries  a  lot — especially  about  schoolwork,  popularity  and  money 


eleven— usually  irritate  the  thirteen-year-old, 
though  preschool  brothers  and  sisters  are  treated 
affectionately  and  protectively  and  older  ones  are 
generally  admired  and  respected. 

Friends  are  now  chosen  more  discriminatingly 
and  treated  better  than  family.  The  thirteen-year- 
old  isn't  usually  jealous  of  playmates  who  are  better 
endowed  or  who  have  more  possessions.  Some- 
times Thirteen  will  maiter-of-factly  greet  a  bright 
friend  over  the  phone:  "Hello,  brains!"  When 
a  friend  moves  away,  Thirteen  is  usually  very  un- 
happy. 

Girls  often  go  in  threesomes,  which  may  become 
twosomes  when  two  girls  gang  up  on  a  third.  Boys 
generally  cluster  in  cliques  of  four  or  five,  with  each 
member  considering  all  of  the  others  his  best 
friends. 

Though  tensional  outlets  are  reduced  at  thirteen, 
there  is  still  considerable  scalp  scratching,  finger- 
nail biting  and  hand-to-face  gesturing.  The  child 
goes  to  bed  with  less  discussion  (around  ten  o'clock 
on  weekdays)  and  often  lies  awake  planning  what 
he  will  do  tomorrow  or  even  next  summer.  Boys 
often  dream  about  sports;  girls  are  likely  to  dream 
of  boys  and  dances. 

Allowance  or  earned  money  is  frequently  left  on 
bedside  tables,  in  pants  pockets  or  even  in  the 
kitchen.  "Someone  needs  to  collect  it  for  them 
and  sit  down  and  go  over  their  budgets  with  them," 
says  the  new  Gesell  book. 

Most  thirteen-year-olds  are  happier  in  school. 
Now  that  the  pupil  is  more  responsible,  dependable 
and  adaptable,  his  conduct  is  clearly  related  to  his 
attitude  toward  his  teacher.  Thirteen  likes  teachers 
who  "know  what  they  arc  talking  about"  and  "treat 
us  like  people."  But  teachers  who  are  "insulting." 
"boring,"  "too  strict,"  "always  criticizing,"  "keep 
interrupting,"  or  "crack  jokes  at  another  person's 
expense"  are  disliked,  and  this  age  level  will  often 
bitingly  mimic  these  teachers'  mannerisms. 

Fact-hungry  Thirteen  can  discriminatingly  like  a . 
subject  but  not  a  teacher  (or  vice  versa).  Subjects 
are  rated,  too.  A  pupil  may  enjoy  writing  lively, 
imaginative  compositions  about  himself  in  English 
but  may  hate  grammar.  Boys  devour  information 
about  atomic  energy,  coal,  plastics,  experimental 


science,  metalwork  in  shop  and  the  solar  system 
Girls  can  now  often  complete  an  entire  garment  ir 
their  sewing  classes. 

Though  admitting  that  some  boys  are  "kind  ol 
cute,"  most  thirteen-year-old  girls  find  boys  theii 
own  age  either  too  short  or  too  immature.  Boy; 
scoff,  "You  can  have  girls!"  Though  dating  little 
both  sexes  enjoy  dances  and  parties.  Girls  come 
early  to  them;  boys  straggle  in.  Girls  want  to  dance 
with  boys  but  often  wind  up  dancing  with  othei 
girls.  At  parties,  boys  usually  herd  together  rest 
lessly. 

When  not  asked  to  a  party,  a  sensitive  youngstei 
may  cry.  This  happens  too  when  a  brilliant  Thir- 
teen, overplaced  in  school,  competes  unfavorabh 
with  the  mature  Fourteens. 

Thirteen  is  an  age  of  continued  physical  ripeninj 
for  girls.  Although  their  hollows  generally  fill  out 
girls  may  now  look  slim  around  the  face,  neck  anc 
shoulders.  The  average  girl  has  now  achieved  9f 
per  cent  of  her  adult  height. 

Boys,  by  thirteen,  are  starting  to  grow  sharply 
Unlike  girls,  they  are  now  very  sensitive  about  theii 
height.  The  voice  deepens  in  many  boys  and  crack; 
in  some. 

Boys  now  tend  to  stare  at  girls — which  ofter 
causes  the  girls  to  shy  away. 

This  age  finds  it  easy  to  make  ethical  decisions 
Thirteen's  conscience  is  very  firm — especially  aboui 
big  things.  Though  wanting  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
youngster  may  tell  only  part  of  it — to  save  a  friend'; 
feelings,  or  his  own  skin.  Year  Thirteen  especialh 
dislikes  reporting  poor  school  grades  to  parents,  yei 
the  child  can  now  maturely  take  the  blame  wher 
feeling  responsible. 

Though  most  thirteen-year-olds  believe  in  God 
an  increasing  number  are  skeptical.  The  youngstei 
is  often  shocked  by  his  own  disbelief.  Most  young 
sters  now  think  of  God  as  a  spirit,  insisting.  "He's 
not  a  man."  Many  children  of  this  age  attend  Sun 
day  school  even  when  not  required. 

All  in  all,  sullen  and  secretive  Thirteen  is  a  com-  i 
plex  year  involving  an  emerging  adolescent's  body 
mind  and  personality.  Too  often,  home  and  schoo 
aggravate  the  confusion.  But  soon  the  withdrawing 
child's  mood  again  undergoes  achange. 

Collier's  for  May  25,  195C 
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At  fourteen  a  few  hoys  may  shave — twice  a  week 


^  a      Fourteen   is  a  happy,  outgoing,  ex- 

pansive age.  The  withdrawn  ways  of 
■'  I  Thirteen  have  now  diminished. 
Abounding  with  energj  and  exuber- 
ance, this  friendly,  fun-loving,  opti- 
mistic adolescent  is,  as  many  parents  put  it.  "a 
changed  child  now — a  different  person!" 

At  fourteen,  the  art  of  mastering  life  is  beginning 
to  be  learned.  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  great  humani- 
tarian, once  recalled  that  what  was  true  and  good 
came  upon  him  "like  a  kind  of  intoxication"  during 
his  fourteenth  year.  "If  all  of  us  could  become  what 
we  were  at  fourteen."  Schweitzer  said,  "what  a  dif- 
ferent place  the  world  would  be." 

Now  more  family-minded,  this  genial  youngster 
considers  the  home  a  mutual-respect  institution 
having  a  claim  upon  his  services.  The  household 
rings;  it  is  a  time  of  joyous  laughter,  singing  and 
robust  noise. 

Parents  no  longer  need  fear  trespassing  on  the 
child's  edgy  privacy.  Straightforward  Fourteen 
doesn't  resent  parental  prying  as  much.  The  young- 
ster may  even  confide  in  his  parents.  Social 
problems,  especially,  are  discussed  with  Mother. 
Fourteen  gently  twits  parents.  As  a  birthday  pres- 
ent, a  son  may  give  his  father  a  recording  of  It's 
Later  than  You  Think. 

Of  course,  there  are  parent-child  arguments  over 
such  things  as  homework,  allowances,  lipstick,  what 
hour  the  adolescent  should  come  home  at  night  and 
so  on.  But  after  energy  has  been  expended  on  both 
sides,  a  solution  is  generally  worked  out.  This  ob- 
jective age  realizes  that  parents  are  usually  right. 
But  Fourteen  enjoys  arguments,  treating  them  al- 
most like  a  game. 

In  families  with  three  or  more  children,  parents 
expect  a  lot  of  their  fourteen-year-olds — which,  in 
itself,  indicates  greater  maturity. 

Year  Fourteen  gets  along  far  better  with  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  than  parents  realize.  Fourteen 
enjoys  caring  for  them,  playing  with  them,  even 
buying  them  presents. 

When  Fourteen  gets  angry,  it  is  usually  a  short, 
explosive  outburst.   Not  one  to  keep  "steam  bottled 


Girls  of  14  like  boys — and  hoys  now  reciprocate 


up."  he  also  lets  you  know  when  he  is  "mad,"  unlike 
controlled,  sulking   Thirteen. 

Much  of  Fourtcen's  trouble  stems  from  being 
swamped  with  his  numerous  undertakings.  Bursting 
with  enthusiasm  for  everything,  this  calendar- 
crowding  adolescent  wants  to  be  everywhere — and 
all  at  once.  too.  The  more  active  his  life,  the  more 
he  enjoys  it.  To  accomplish  all  he  attempts,  he 
often  gets  little  sleep,  retiring  late  and  rising  carl\. 
He  may  arrive  for  appointments  in  the  nick  of  lime. 
Gesell  observers  advise:  "Fourteen  needs  to  be 
checked  and  planned  with." 

A  sharp  parental  eye  should  also  be  kept  on  the 
expansive  fourteen-year-old's  budget.  Many  are 
spendthrifts  and  broke  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Girls,  particularly,  spend  their  allowances  on  books, 
records  and,  most  of  all,  clothes. 

Few  fourteen-year-olds  can  budget  their  clothes 
purchases  wisely.  Both  sexes  are  now  wardrobe- 
conscious.  Boys  splurge  on  shirts  and  sport  jackets. 
Girls,  now  realizing  that  their  tastes  may  differ 
sharply  from  their  mothers',  would  go  overboard 
buying  skirts  if  allowed.  "Few  girls  overdress  or 
accentuate  their  sex  through  their  dressing  as  they 
might  have  done  earlier,"  observes  the  new  Gesell 
book.  Girls  don't  primp  as  much  as  formerly.  And 
they  use  lipstick  more  wisely. 

Many  Fourteens  are  beginning  to  enjoy  a  neat 
room,  even  though  they  still  leave  things  strewn 
around.  An  effective  method  of  getting  a  fourteen- 
year-old  to  tidy  his  room  is  the  prospect  of  guests 
coming:  Fourteen  is  increasingly  concerned  with 
what  others  think  of  him.  Ironically,  care  of  his 
room  generally  improves,  for  that  reason,  if  there 
is  a  maid  in  the  house. 

Though  Fourteen  often  eats  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  he  is  approaching  the  grown-up  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  food.  He  is  now  conscious  of  food 
smells.  The  aroma  of  Hungarian  goulash  may  repel 
him  but  the  tang  of  a  charcoal  steak  over  an  outdoor 
fire  will  often  thrill  him. 

Having  strong  group  loyalties.  Fourteen  fits  into 
a  set  ranging  from  two  to  seven  members.  Sensitive 
fourteen-year-olds  may  go  out  of  their  way  to  in- 
clude unpopular  or  unattractive  boys  and  girls. 

Boys  report  that  they  have  "a  whole  bunch"  of 
friends,  many  living  in  the  same  neighborhood; 
they  enjoy  one  another's  sense  of  humor,  and  there 
is  often  a  comedian  among  them  whose  every  word 
is  considered  riotous.  Girls  usually  select  their 
friends  more  carefully,  picking  girls  who  are  "full 
of  life." 

Whenever  two  or  more  fourteen-year-old  girls 
meet,  a  gab  fest  ensues.  When  they  cannot  meet, 
the  telephone  brings  them  together.  Girls  then  gos- 
sip and  giggle  about  themselves,  their  friends,  par- 
ents, relatives,  visitors,  teachers,  principals,  clothes, 
movie  stars,  disk  jockeys  and  boys,  boys,  boys. 
"This  is  a  peak  age  for  interminable  phone  com- 
munications, gay,  serious  and  hushed."  reports  the 
Gesell  study. 

Boys  are  more  and  more  interested  in  sports, 
especially  in  testing  their  athletic  prowess.  Basket- 
ball is  the  favorite,  with  baseball  and  football  right 
behind.   This  is  the  age  of  the  athlete.    But  even  a 


boj  who  doesn't  excel  wants  to  be  on  some  kind  >>i 
team.  Girls  have  less  sporting  drive,  playing  volley- 
ball and  field  hockey,  mostly  in  school.  Individu- 
ally, the}  m.i\  favor  tennis,  table  tennis  or  bicycling. 
Boys  now  love  to  fool  around  with  cars,  having  a 

deep  urge  lo  get  behind  the  wheel.  Man\  can  change 
i lus  and  keep  an  auto  In  good  mechanical  condi- 
tion. Some  .tie  starling  to  drive.  "Mine  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  toi  them,  with  extremely 
strict  supervision  and  safeguards,"  recommends  the 
new  book. 

TV  is  now  watched  and  radio  listened  to  consid- 
erably less,  because  Fourteen  has  so  much  else  to 
do.  Many  don't  even  turn  on  cither  until  finishing 
their  homework.  When  they  do,  boys  choose  sports 
and  girls  dramatic  programs,  but  disk  jockeys'  pro- 
grams are  becoming  a  favorite  of  both  sexes.  Mov- 
ies with  happy  endings  are  preferred.  Fourteen  will 
often  identify  himself  with  a  movie  or  fictional 
character  and  exclaim:  "That's  me  all  over!"  Pho- 
nograph records- — both  jaz!z  and  classical  music — 
arc  becoming  more  popular. 

Reading  is  a  highly  individual  matter  with  the 
fourteen-year-old.  Some  read  little  more  than  their 
school  assignments.  Others  eagerly  track  down  ev- 
ery book  by  a  favorite  author.  Many  are  selective 
in  their  subjects,  too.  Some  will  read  "anything 
about  ancient  history"  or  "nothing  about  politics." 
Magazine  reading  is  increasing  and  Fourteen  likes 
to  be  tipped  off  to  special  articles  which  will  interest 
him.  Newspaper  reading  is  spotty. 

For  boys,  fourteen  is  a  physical  transition  zone. 
At  thirteen,  they  usually  looked  like  children;  al 
fifteen,  they  will  look  more  like  men.  Now,  with 
their  bodies  becoming  more  heavily  muscled,  meas- 
ured strength  is  nearly  twice  that  of  age  ten.  Boys 
at  fourteen  make  their  speediest  growth  in  height. 
Voices  are  now  noticeably  deeper  and  the  sudden 
change  to  hoarseness  is  often  mistaken  for  a  cold.  A 
minority  are  starting  to  shave — twice  a  week. 

The  typical  fourteen-year-old  girl  looks  more  like 
a  young  woman  than  like  a  child.  She  has  nearly 
reached  her  full  height  and  her  weight  growth  has 
slowed  down.  Her  figure  is  nearly  adult;  despite 
feminine  softness,  her  features  are  better  defined, 
giving  the  impression  of  strength.  Girls  are  now 
interested  in  the  more  complex  aspects  of  reproduc- 
tion and  may  even  ask  how  you  explain  sex  to 
children. 

"Fourteen  is  an  age  when  further  sex  education 
is  both  needed  and  eagerly  received,"  explains  the 
new  Gesell  study.  "Parents  need  both  to  inform  and 
to  protect  their  daughters  .  .  .  Without  information, 
many  Fourteens  do  not  know  how  to  build  up  the 
necessary  controls  or  understand  why  they  need  to 
build  them  up." 

Fourteen-year-old  girls  are  more  boy-crazy  than 
vice  versa.  These  girls  usually  seek  out  older  boys. 
Many  have  already  given  considerable  thought  to 
marriage — unlike  most  boys  their  own  age.  Still, 
boys  of  fourteen  now  admit  that  "girls  are  more  fun 
than  a  nuisance."  Yet  only  half  of  the  girls  and  one 
third  of  the  boys  now  date.  Some  cautious  boys 
trial-balloon  their  invitations:  "If  I  asked  you, 
would  you  go?"  Relatively  few  go  steady.  Double- 
dating  is  preferred. 

Couples  aren't  generally  invited  to  fourteen-year- 
old  parties  or  dances.  As  one  perceptive  girl  ex- 
plained, "How  do  you  know  they'll  still  be  a  couple 
when  it  comes  time  for  the  party?" 

Once  they  get  to  a  party,  fourtccn-year-old  boys 
are  more  fun  than  formerly.  They  mix  better,  not 
standing  on  the  side  lines  so  much.  But  they  often 
run  away  when  girls  choose  them  to  dance!  This 
bewilders  fourteen-year-old  girls.  Gesell  observers 
explain.  "Though  he  may  say  he  came  for  the  food, 
he  really  wants  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  group, 
looking  on  but  not  participating  fully." 

Fourteen's  attitude  toward  religion  is  undergoing 
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a  change.  He  doesn't  pray  as  much  as  he  did  when 
younger:  open-minded  Fourteen  might  even  attend 
two  different  churches.  Though  liking  the  sermons. 
he  enjoys  the  socializing,  too.  At  this  age,  the  Gesell 
investigators  say  "the  church  would  find  a  strong 
response  and  should  he  eager  to  find  the  necessary 
outlets." 

Fourteen  usually  gets  along  much  hetter  with 
teachers.  Many  children  now  bring  their  problems 
— ranging  from  the  right  lipstick  to  a  soul  struggle 
over  religion — to  sympathetic  home-room  teachers. 


School  noise  is  loudest  at  this  irrepressible  age.  Be- 
tween periods,  girls  excitedly  gossip  and  show  pic- 
tures to  one  another.  Boys  cuff  one  another  like 
playful  big  dogs.  Fourteen  loves  to  join  after-school 
clubs:  athletic,  dramatic,  scientific,  photography, 
music  and  many  others. 

Fourteen's  expansive  leadership  flowers  best 
when  he  is  in  a  top  school  grade.  For  example,  he 
usually  docs  well  in  a  junior  high  where,  as  a  ninth- 
grader,  he  outranks  twelve-  and  thirteen-year-olds. 
But  when  placed  in  the  freshman  year  of  a  four- 


year  high  school,  expansive  Fourteen  often  feels 
submerged.  Aware  of  this,  some  educators  now 
advocate  ninth-grade  additions  to  regular  eighth- 
grade  elementary  schools. 

The  authors  of  the  new  study  go  a  step  further 
and  suggest  consideration  of  separate  schools  for 
fourteen-year-olds,  an  idea  which  has  already  been 
successfully  tried  in  one  community.  This  plan 
would  not  only  help  cut  the  dropout  rate,  but  "holds 
real  promise  as  a  force  against  delinquency,"  con- 
cludes the  Gesell  research  team. 


Fifteen  is  complex  and  sullen  .  .  .  and  exasperalina 


Fifteen  is  a  complex,  puzzling,  exas- 
perating age  for  many  parents  and 
teachers.  Instead  of  joyously  bubbling 
over  as  at  fourteen,  the  adolescent  is 
now  generally  quiet,  thoughtful  and 
somber.  A  rebellious,  "don't-give-a-damn"  attitude 
is  often  evident. 

The  "fifteen-year-old  slump" — a  term  derived 
from  the  young  people  themselves — now  occurs; 
Gesell  investigators  define  it  as  a  "limited  period  of 
discouragement  based  on  confused  self-criticism." 
The  mixed-up  adolescent  becomes  tired,  indifferent 
and  apathetic — and  defensively  tries  to  appear 
hard-boiled. 

Under  unfavorable  conditions,  warns  the  new 
Gesell  study,  these  subjective  qualities  "can  operate 
in  the  direction  of  evil  and  abnormality.  A  fifteen- 
year-old  youth  can  nurture  feelings  of  grudge,  re- 
venge and  violence.  In  this  way,  various  forms  of 
conduct  disorder  and  delinquency  are  patterned  by 
insidious  growth  processes." 

This  age  has  many  tensional  outlets.  The  fifteen- 
year-old,  may  snap  his  fingers,  twist  his  ring, 
sharpen,  whittle  or  carve  with  his  penknife.  Even 
at  meals,  Fifteen's  hands  are  in  perpetual  motion. 

Many  adolescents  now  secede  from  the  family 
circle.  Arriving  home  from  school,  the  sullen  fif- 
teen-year-old may  drag  his  feet  and  go  directly  to 
his  room  without  greeting  anybody.  Sometimes 
perhaps  he  "needs  to  be  greeted  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  indifference  as  he  lavishes  on  others,"  the 
Gesell  experts  say.  "This  can  shock  him  into  self- 
awareness.   His  politeness  can  then  appear." 

Fifteen  doesn't  have  to  lock  his  door;  he  can  sit 
in  the  same  room  with  you  and  withdraw.  He  re- 
sents questions:  if  Mother  tries  to  impose  even  some 
reasonable  restraints,  a  youth  may  defiantly  dash 
out  the  door — and  rush  to  the  corner  drugstore  to 
join  friends.  Boys  particularly,  seeking  freedom 
from  their  families,  want  to  cut  loose  and  get  away 
— anywhere!  This  age  doesn't  help  much  around 
the  house. 


Fathers  generally  get  along  better  with  their  fif- 
teen-year-olds than  mothers  do.  This  may  be  par- 
tially because  Fifteen  sees  less  of  the  father.  When 
Dad  lays  down  the  law — such  as  no  telephone  calls 
between  7:00  and  9:00  p.m.  until  homework  is  fin- 
ished— it  is  usually  obeyed. 

Mothers  too  often  criticize  their  daughters'  pos- 
tures, not  realizing  that  this  results  from  Fifteen's 
inner  apathy  and  is  confined  to  the  home. 

Going  out  and  staying  out  evenings  is  the  thorni- 
est cause  of  parent-Fifteen  conflict.  If  they  could, 
many  at  this  age  level  (boys  especially)  would  go 
out  every  night.  And  when  Fifteen  attends  a  party 
or  gets  an  after-movie  bite,  the  time  can  easily  slip 
to  1 :  00  or  2:00  a.m.  Parents  should  establish  rules, 
like  no  dating  except  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  a 
compromise  time  limit  should  be  worked  out. 

Money  also  makes  parent-teen-age  tempers  rise. 
Parents  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  cost  of  rearing 
a  child;  allowances  are  up  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  a 
month.  Boys  are  usually  starting  to  handle  money 
better,  though  many  girls  are  still  careless  about  it. 

Good  schools  arid  good  teachers  can  help  enor- 
mously at  this  troubled  age.  A  real  challenge,  the 
fifteen-year-old  isn't  easy  to  teach.  The  adolescent 
now  likes  to  join  classmates  in  panel  discussions. 
Boys  show  a  greater  ability  to  concentrate  than  girls 
of  the  same  age,  and  usually  do  better  in  their  stud- 
ies; a  girl's  social  life  may  now  seem  more  impor- 
tant to  her  than  her  scholastic  one. 

The  rebellious  boys  who  are  doing  poorly  in 
their  studies  are  most  likely  to  drop  out  of  school 
now.  These  boys  would  profit  from  a  half-day,  sal- 
aried work  experience  while  staying  in  school.  Some 
fifteen-year-olds  who  are  ready  for  it  might  also 
profit  by  going  away  to  school.  Away  from  home, 
Fifteen  behaves  best. 

Yet  at  home,  surprisingly,  this  sensitive  age  gets 
along  even  better  with  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
than  at  happy  Fourteen.  Some  of  this  amicability 
stems  from  Fifteen's  desire  to  avoid  any  bickering. 
But  much  of  it  results  from  a  younger  brother  or 
sister  looking  up  to  him.  Now  feeling  grown-up, 
Fifteen  doesn't  want  to  be  treated  like  a  "kid"  any 
more.  One  fifteen-year-old  boy  interviewed  at  the 
Gesell  Institute  refused  to  drink  milk  for  this  rea- 
son! Older  brothers  and  sisters  are  often  idolized. 
Fifteen  often  confides  in  and  even  goes  to  the  same 
parties  with  them. 

The  fifteen-year-old  is  becoming  quite  mature  in 
other  ways,  too.  For  example,  his  humor  is  now 
more  discriminating.  It  is  often  a  sly,  ironic  wit 
which  is  funny  to  grownups.  His  happiness  is  qui- 
eter now,  too.  Not  so  impulsively  angry  as  before, 
thoughtful  Fifteen  usually  walks  away,  ignoring  the 
source  of  his  anger. 

TV  watching  generally  reaches  an  all-time  low  at 
fifteen.  Movies  are  chosen  selectively  from  reading 
reviews.  Girls  usually  like  their  radios  and  record 
players  best,  having  them  on  continually.  Jazz,  espe- 
cially Dixieland,  is  preferred  over  classical.  Boys 
now  read  many  technical  books.  They  also  explore 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  far  more  than  girls, 


but  they  may  resist  their  school's  required  reading. 
Magazines  are  read  even  more  than  books. 

This  age  doesn't  have  Fourteen's  broad  interests. 
Some  boys  continue  tinkering  with  their  radio 
equipment  and  model  railroads  and  many  now  play 
chess  and  checkers  as  well  as  cards.  But  because  a 
driver's  license  is  imminent,  boys  drive  whenever 
they  can  and  hang  around  garages  to  pick  up  auto- 
mobile information.  Boys  look  forward  to  the  late 
teen-age  world  of  cars  and  greater  independence. 

The  fifteen-year-old  boy  still  plays  and  follows 
basketball,  football  and  baseball.  An  uncommuni- 
cative, apathetic  boy  at  home  will  come  vocifer- 
ously alive  on  an  athletic  field.  Girls  (as  well  as 
boys)  now  enjoy  swimming,  tennis,  sailing,  skiing, 
ice  skating  in  addition  to  horseback  riding.  Many 
girls  take  long  walks  with  other  girls  to  talk  and  ex- 
change confidences.  Girls  also  spend  considerable 
time  writing  letters — far  more  than  boys. 

Girls  choose  friends  whom  they  admire  or  who 
are  doing  well  in  school.  They  don't  like  to  have 
"shallow,"  "very  cold"  or  indiscreet  girls  as  friends. 
Girls  often  have  a  "gang"  of  six  to  eight  who  con- 
gregate in  soda  fountains  to  meet  boys.  Boys  form 
even  larger  "gangs,"  grouping  together  along  sports 
and  other  activity  lines. 

At  fifteen,  a  girl's  figure  is  womanly;  a  boy's  body 
is  so  large  his  head  seems  smaller  in  proportion.  A 
longer  neck  makes  his  Adam's  apple  stand  out. 

Boys  and  girls  now  usually  meet  in  favorite 
eating-social  places  which  accommodate  large 
groups.  Nearly  all  the  girls  and  two  thirds  of  the 
boys  date,  but  most  don't  go  steady.  When  they  do, 
it  usually  doesn't  last  more  than  several  weeks. 

Boys  are  now  thinking  more  of  their  future  ca- 
reers. At  fifteen,  they  know  more  what  they  don't 
want  to  be  than  what  they  do.  Law  and  medicine 
are  losing  the  attraction  they  once  had.  Now  think- 
ing more  realistically,  many  boys  want  to  enter  the 
business  world  in  some  way.  College-minded  Fif- 
teens would  like  to  attend  smaller  schools — away 
from  home. 

Most  girls  plan  to  work  only  until  marriage.  But 
they  are  against  too  early  marriage.  Love  should  be 
the  basis  of  it,  they  believe.  Looks  aren't  as  impor- 
tant, even  though  they  don't  want  their  husbands  to 
be  "obnoxious"  or  "too  gruesome."  Boys  are  even 
less  demanding;  they  want  wives  who  are  "half 
decent-looking,  but  no  beauty  necessarily."  How- 
ever, most  fifteen-year-old  boys  don't  want  to  be 
tied  down  for  quite  a  while. 

The  fifteen-year-old  is  unsure  of  his  ideas  about 
death  and  the  Deity.  His  spatial  awareness  makes 
it  hard  for  him  to  put  everybody  into  either  heaven 
or  hell.  "That  would  be  an  awful  lot  of  people," 
reflected  one  puzzled  girl  interviewed  at  the  Gesell 
Institute.  The  fifteen-year-old  doesn't  like  to  ac- 
company his  parents  to  church  services.  "Fifteen 
might  attend  church  more  willingly  if  he  were  as- 
sured that  he  didn't  have  to  sit  with  his  parents," 
the  new  study  says. 

It  isn't  that  Fifteen  wants  to  disown  his  family. 
He  would  just  rather  be  alone. 
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Sixteen,  full  of  whoksome  self-assurance,  thinks  the  best  age  is  "right  tlOW 
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The  cycle  of  youth  development 
which  joyous!)  began  at  ten  reaches 
full  circle  ai  sweel  sixteen.  I  ifteen's 
turbulent  traits  bave  largely  gone,  and 

now  the  youth  tends  to  he  happy, 
friendly,  better-tempered— more  definitely  reveal- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  maturing  mind  Sixteen  has 
acquired  what  the  new  Gesell  study  calls  a  "sense 
of  independence"  compared  with  Fifteen's  defiant 
"spirit  of  independence."' 

Full  of  wholesome  self-assurance,  the  sixteen- 
year-old  hates  h\pocrisy,  artificiality  or  "seeing 
someone  pushed  around."  Sixteen  intensely  enjoys 
life.  When  asked  what  he  considers  the  best  age,  the 
cheerful  answer  is:  "Right  now!" 

This  hantering  age  often  has  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  which  is  an  excellent  safety  valve.  Sample 
from  a  high-school  newspaper:  "Lost,  billfold  con- 
taining $100.  Wanted  lot  sentimental  reasons.  Bill- 
fold not  worth  much  but  the  money  was  given  bj  a 
sweetheart.'1 

Outgoing  Sixteen  doesn't  worry  needlessiy.  The 
girls'  biggest  concerns  are  exams  and  new  social 
situations.  The  boys'  are  being  able  to  use  the  fam- 
ily car,  and  the  draft. 

Sixteen's  relations  with  his  family  have  improved 
considerably.  Fewer  arguments  occur  with  par- 
ents. The  hour  of  returning  home  from  a  date  isn't 
the  thorny  cause  of  conflict  it  was  once:  aware  of 
his  increased  maturity.  Sixteen  thinks  he  can  handle 
many  of  his  own  affairs — which  is  often  pretty  close 
to  true.  Both  sons  and  daughters  get  along  better 
w  ith  mothers — though  Sixteen  does  not  relish  direct 
maternal  advice,  but  prefers  to  approach  his  mother 
voluntarily  to  discuss  problems  as  an  adult  equal. 
Though  a  girl  may  still  shirk  household  chores, 
claiming  she  is  too  busy,  when  there  is  a  family 
party  or  Mother  is  away,  she  will  capably  pitch  in. 

Friends  are  extremely  important  to  'he  sixteen- 
year-old,  who  likes  to  entertain  them  at  home  and 
prefers  their  company  to  that  of  his  family.  Girls 
say  that  they  have  "millions"  of  girl  friends,  includ- 
ing a  best  one  who  'tells  me  everything  and  1  tell 
her  everything."  Boys  are  more  casual  about  their 
"bunch"  of  friends.  Less  interested  than  girls  in 
their  friends'  personalities,  boys  are  drawn  together 
by  shared  activities  such  as  sports. 

Clothes  purchases  are  now  under  better  control 
for  both  sexes.  Sixteen  generally  buys  clothes  alone, 
except  on  big  items.  The  clothes  allowances  of 
Fourteen  and  Fifteen  have  usually  been  given  up. 
More  Sixteens  get  clothes  money  as  needed.  Many 
boys  with  jobs  are  now  paying  for  their  own  clothes. 
In  their  after-school  jobs  in  stores,  gas  stations  and 
as  theater  ushers,  boys  earn  up  to  $20  a  week. 

T\  watching,  radio  listening  and  movie  attend- 
ance continue  to  fall  off,  but  a  new  interest  in  the- 
ater (where  it  is  available)  is  emerging.  Sixteen 
now  contrasts  the  difference  between  the  vitality 
of  a  stage  performance  and  the  relative  lack  of  it  in 
other  entertainment  forms.  Music  is  enjoyed  mostly 
through  records. 

School  is  "much  better  than  last  year."  report 
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most  sixteen-year-olds.  M.m\  are  now  gettingmore 

OUt  Of  it  and  some  hate  the  thought  o!  graduating. 
Relations  with  teachers  are  much  improved. 

A  rich  range  of  individual  differences  is  now  evi- 
dent among  the  Sixteens  in  school.  Pupils  planning 
to  attend  college  arc  buckling  down.  "1  hose  taking 
commercial  and  vocational  courses  are  sharpening 
themselves,  too.  The  "slow  manners"  now  present 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  challenges.  These 
pupils  who  aren't  doing  well  need  encouragement, 
recognition  o(  what  they  have  done  well  and,  above 
all,  "time  for  growth." 

The  typical  sixteen-year-old  boy  has  a  firmer 
physique.  He  has  now  grown  to  98  per  cent  of  his 
full  height,  though  a  few  late  maturers  may  still 
sprout  as  much  as  six  inches.  Some  boys  have  to 
shave  nightly,  but  once  a  week  is  most  common. 

Sixteen-year-old  girls  don't  look  much  different 
than  at  fifteen.  Many  girls  now  lose  some  weight. 
Growth  is  (and  will  be)  slower  and  gentler  and  not 
so  dramatic  as  before. 

Most  girls  of  this  age  are  well  informed  about 
sex.  Dating  was  done  by  all  of  the  sixteen-year-old 
girls  and  over  two  thirds  of  the  boys  of  that  age 
studied  at  the  Gesell  Institute.  The  immature  boys 
who  didn't  claimed  that  ihey  "have  nothing  against 
girls."  Most  girls  now  kiss  their  dates  good  night 
but  criticize  friends  who  pet  too  promiscuously. 
Sixteen-year-old  girls  report  that  they  are  influenced 
by  what  their  parents  and  "society"  think.  Some 
girls  specifically  ask  themselves:  "Would  Mother 
approve?" 

Few  sixteen-year-olds  go  steady.  It's  a  big  age 
for  parties — informal  and  formal  dancing  parties, 
beach  parties,  punch  parties — at  school,  home, 
church,  the  Y  and  elsewhere.  Less  mature  boys, 
who  feel  uncomfortable  with  girls,  may  not  attend 
these  affairs  because  they  don't  want  to  be  called 
"wet  blankets."  Yet  most  of  these  parties  go 
smoothly.  Girls  still  like  to  dance  more  than  boys. 
If  any  trouble  occurs,  it  is  generally  because  of  gate 
crashers  or  because  some  boys  get  rowdy. 

Girls  of  sixteen  enjoy  eating.  Italian  and  Chinese 
foods  are  now  becoming  favorites.  Boys  as  well  as 
girls  are  also  beginning  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  cof- 
fee. Though  this  age  is  renouncing  many  culinary 
prejudices,  some  food  may  still  be  refused  because 
of  unpleasant  associations  (tongue  or  kidney)  or 
because  of  an  unaccustomed  taste  (mushrooms  or 
eggplant).  Both  sexes  enjoy  preparing  food  for  so- 
cial gatherings.  "If  you  can  read,  you  can  cook," 
insists  one  girl,  "but  it  has  to  have  a  little  oomph 
behind  it!" 

Though  girls  are  much  more  marriage-minded, 
they  aren't  thinking  of  it  blindly.  A  small  percentage 
who  wear  fraternity  pins  talk  about  marriage  but 
realistically  admit  that  they  don't  expect  to  marry 
their  present  boy  friends,  "and  he  probably  doesn't, 
either."  Two  thirds  of  the  sixteen-year-old  girls 
studied  by  Gesell  investigators  expect  to  work  until 
marriage  "to  have  something  to  fall  back  on"  or  "to 
have  something  to  do  if  things  get  dull."  Most 
would  like  to  marry  after  college  or  a  short  work 


experience.  But  only  one  in  si\  expects  to  combine 
a  career  with  marriage. 

I  ove  as  a  basis  tor  marriage  is  taken  foi  granted 
by  sixteen-year-old  girls.  But  good  looks  are  now 
less  important  to  them.  In  fact,  many  believe  thai 
if  a  girl  marries  a  man  for  his  looks,  she  will  be 
bored  and  he  will  be  unfaithful. 

Boys  of  tins  age  give  Inile  thought  to  marriage, 
figuring  "it  will  happen  later."  But  they  do  think  ol 
college,  a  career  and  military  service.  Many  have 
been  worrying  about  the  financial  side  of  college. 
As  for  a  career,  boys  named  a  wide  range  of  busi- 
nesses and  professions  to  which  they  aspired,  in- 
cluding advertising,  insurance,  law,  politics  and 
farming.  Many  worry  that  military  service  will  in- 
terfere with  their  careers,  but  they  are  resigned  to  it. 

The  average  adolescent  now  maturely  thinks  a 
lot  about  God,  country  and  death.  Sixteen  believes 
in  God  more  than  at  any  preceding  age — not  as  a 
man  or  a  spirit,  but  as  some  kind  of  power,  force, 
feeling,  "intangible  being"  or  "something  eternal." 
Most  sixteep-ycar-olds  go  to  church,  feeling  that 
they  are  too  old  for  Sunday  school. 

Here  is  how  Dr.  Gesell  sums  up  age  sixteen: 

"He  has  in  reserve  more  resistance  to  totalitarian 
and  mob  influence  ...  He  has  grown  in  a  self- 
possessed  sense  of  independence  which  will  nor- 
mally protect  him  from  excessive  identification  with 
antisocial  groups  and  gangs.  His  concepts  of  family 
and  career,  his  relationships  to  home,  school  and 
community  have  made  astounding  progress  since 
the  age  of  eleven  and  have  prepared  him  for  the 
further  advances  of  the  next  five  years  of  adoles- 
cence." THE  END 


Sixteens  do  a  lot  of  dating,   but  few  go  steady 


Tlie  vanishing  cowboy 


Leathery,  saddle-wise  cow  hands  still  do  their  riding,  roping  and  roundups  the  old  way  at  the  big, 
sprawling  J  A  Ranch  in  Texas — one  of  the  last  great  strongholds  of  the  colorful,  hard-bitten  Old  West 
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By     FRANK     FARMER 


THE  CHILL  of  dusk  comes 
quickly  in  the  Texas  Panhan- 
dle. Cold,  weary,  whitely  pow- 
dered with  dust,  seven  cowboys 
jogged  across  the  mesquite- 
shadowed  range  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  Plains  Corral,  a  remote  line  camp 
on  the  JA  Ranch. 

The  cowboys  stripped  saddles  and  bridles  from 
their  mounts  and  trudged,  one  by  one,  across  the 
wind-swept  plain  to  the  bunkhouse. 

Coosey.  the  cook,  had  hot  coffee  waiting.  Cra- 
dling the  steaming  mugs  in  their  hands,  they  squat- 


ted in  a  circle,  a  tired,  thoughtful  group  of  men. 

Dawn  had  seen  them  gathering  a  large  herd  of 
Herefords.  driving  them  into  Gyp  Canyon,  a  vast 
purple  void  in  the  face  of  the  plains.  As  always, 
the  drive  into  Gyp  had  impressed  them,  left  them 
a  bit  pensive.  Unspoken,  but  plainly  in  the  mind 
of  each,  was  the  knowledge  that  changing  times, 
changing  methods  and  changing  cattle  breeds  were 
dooming  their  kind — that  the  cow-poke  immor- 
talized in  Western  fiction  was  nearing  the  end  of 
the  trail. 

Fuss,  a  tall,  lean,  leather-faced  man,  finally  gave 
voice  to  the  unspoken  thought. 


"Reckon  these  big  cow  spreads'll  be  broken  up 
someday  soon,"  he  said,  almost  to  himself. 

Silence  followed  his  remark.  Wes,  the  young 
wagon  boss,, was  lost  in  reverie;  he  might  have  been 
recalling  the  bucking  contests  he  had  won,  and 
musing  about  rodeos  to  come.  Jay  was  inscrutable. 
Brothers,  the  horse  wrangler,  just  sipped  his  steam- 
ing brew;  he  was  too  old  to  care.  The  others — 
Jimmy,  Dagger,  Brownie — all  were  subdued. 

"Yep,"  said  Fuss  at  last.  "Reckon  we'll  be 
sookin'  up  them  cows  with  a  sack  of  feed  'fore  too 
long.    No  more  ridin'  the  range." 

Fuss  was  right.   Several  decades  ago,  Zane  Grey 
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The  -v-a.xiisli.ixxg:  cowboy 


Nowadays,  cow  hands  are  either  young 
men  with  sentimental,  notions  about  life  on 
the  range  or  old-timers  who  date  back  to 
the  heyday  of  the  West.  JA's  youngest 
hand  is  Jimmy  (top),  who's  only  18.  By 
comparison,  the  two  men  sprawling  in  the 
bltnhhouse  and  discussing  spurs  (Fuss.  I., 
and  Coosey)  are  veterans.  W es  (directly 
nhove,  with  horse)  is  21 — and  one  of  the 
finest  cowboys  on  the  ranch.  Smaller 
photo  (above  r.)  shows  Boy,  who's  in 
fifties  and  has  worked  lor  JA  most  of 
his  life.  Right,  with  saddle,  is  Dagger 
who's  planning  to  go  back  to  college 


wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Vanishing  American.  It 
portrayed  not  the  demise,  hut  the  changing  ways 
of  life  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Today  there 
is  another  vanishing  American:  the  man  so  vividly 
immortalized  in  many  of  Zane  Grey's  novels — the 
cowboy. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  one  of  the  most 
exciting  periods  of  American  history  rutted  a  trail 
from  Matagorda  to  Missoula — from  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas  to  the  foothills  of  the  Bitterroot  Range  in 
Montana.  Fortunes  were  won  and  lost  on  the 
ability  of  the  belligerent  Longhorn  cattle  to  plod 
from  San  Antonio  to  Dodge  City,  on  the  integrity 
of  a  cow  hand,  on  the  quickness  of  a  pony.  Ranches 
came  easy,  went  easier.  A  man  running  fewer  than 
10,000  cattle  was  hardly  a  cowman,  and  a  section  of 
land— a  square  mile — was  a  mere  back  yard. 

IN  THOSE  long-ago  days  many  ranches  sprawled 
over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  At  one  time 
the  XIT  Ranch,  owned  and  operated  by  a  syndicate 
backed  by  English  capital,  had  140,000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  3,000,000  acres  in  nine  Panhandle  counties. 
But  around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  XIT  was 
broken  up  and  parcels  sold  to  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  small  ranchers.  Where  pastures  were  once  gi- 
gantic tracts  of  50,000  to  100,000  acres,  they  are 
now  fenced,  plowed  and  irrigated  in  relatively  small 
fields  of  100  to  200  acres.  The  reason  is  simple: 
farming  wheat,  milo  and  cotton,  especially  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  a  man  can  make  $50  to  $100 
an  acre  per  year  more  than  with  cattle. 

The  fate  of  the  XIT  also  has  befallen — or  is 
befalling — other  great  cattle  empires  in  Texas.  The 
Mill  Iron,  the  Diamond  Tail,  the  Shoebar,  the 
Turkey  Track,  all  once  great  cow-spreads,  are  gone. 
The  Matador  Ranch,  once  second  in  size  only  to  the 
fabulous  King  Ranch,  was  bought  not  long  ago  by  a 
corporation  which  already  has  broken  up  its  hold- 
ings into  farms  or  small  ranches. 

True,  in  north-central  Texas  the  great  Waggoner 
Three-D  outfit  is  still  going  strong.  So  are  the  JB 
Ranch,  the  Four  6's  and  several  others.  But,  as  any 
Texas  cowman  will  tell  you,  oil — not  beef  on  the 
hoof — is  their  principal  industry. 

Probably  only  two  of  the  great  ranches  of  old 
remain  primarily  interested  in  producing  cattle. 
The  biggest,  of  course,  is  the  famed  King  Ranch 
in  southern  Texas.  But,  while  the  Kleburgs,  owners 
of  the  King,  are  among  the  nation's  most  able  and 
aggressive  cattle  breeders  (they  developed  the  first 
truly  American  breed,  the  Santa  Gertrudis),  they 
operate  their  1,000,000  acres  on  strictly  scientific 
principles.  Everything  is  done,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
book. 

That  leaves  the  huge  JA  Ranch.  Alone  among 
the  surviving  giants  of  yesterday  it  is  keeping 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  Old  West — or  at  least 
more  of  them  than  any  other  major  ranch.  Other 
cattlemen  may  have  swapped  their  cow  ponies  for 
helicopters,  half-tracks  and  jeeps,  may  brand  their 
cattle  by  holding  them  in  chutes,  may  use  artificial 
insemination  to  produce  calves,  may  feed  their  cat- 
tle scientifically,  may  pen  their  cows  and  calves  in 
small  fenced-in  pastures. 

But  on  the  JA,  cowboys  still  herd  the  ranch's 
20.000  head  of  cattle  from  horseback,  they  still 
brand  calves  at  the  end  of  a  30-foot  rope,  their 
broncs  still  buck  when  saddled  for  the  roundup — 
and,  if  the  wrangler  doesn't  have  the  remuda  (.the 
working  band  of  cow  ponies)  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  the  JA  cow-pokes  can  unleash 
streams  of  verbal  prose  that  would  delight  the  ears 
of  an  old-time  trail  driver. 

Actually,  most  of  the  JA's  passive  resistance  to 
change  can  be  traced  to  nature's  blessings  and' a 
fortunate  location.  Where  other  ranches  must  re- 
seed  their  pastures  regularly  to  get  enough  grass  for 
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their  cattle,  the  JA  animals  graze  on  abundant 
buffalo  grass  and  blue  grama  on  the  Panhandle 
plains.  And  where  cattle  elsewhere  have  frozen  or 
starved  on  exposed  range  during  frigid  winters. 
JA's  cows  for  80  years  have  survived  the  cold 
months  in  the  rugged  Palo  DUTO  Canyon,  protected 
from  winter's  blasts  by  the  canyon  walls.  With  the 
ranch  showing  a  continuous  and  reasonable  profit, 
why  change  tried-and-true  methods? 

The  JA  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Panhandle, 
sprawling  over  some  250,000  acres  athwart  Donley, 
Briscoe.  Armstrong  and  Hall  Counties.  Its  broad 
pastures  sweep  southeast  from  the  town  of  Claude 
to  halt  abrupt!)  about  10  miles  south  of  Clarendon. 
A  man  can  ride  his  horse  30  miles  from  the  Plains 
Corral  Camp  at  the  northwest  corner  to  the  Sandy 
Camp  at  the  southeast  corner  and  never  leave  JA 
land.  Gutting  the  south  side  of  the  ranch  is  the 
Palo  Duro.  birthplace  of  the  Prairie  Dog  Town 
Fork  of  the  Red  River. 

Although  operated  as  a  single  unit,  the  JA  con- 
sists of  six  main  camps  or  divisions.  The  camps  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  fences — a  circum- 
stance the  cowboys  view  with  disgust  because  of 
their  dislike  of  having  to  dismount  to  open  a  gate, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  to  build  nine  or  ten  miles 
of  fence  per  year. 

The  divisions  are  named  for  convenience,  and 
each  boasts  a  one-story  white  stucco,  two-room 
camp  house  or  bunkhouse,  one  or  more  corrals,  and 
several  windmills  to  pump  water  for  the  cattle. 
There  is  the  Woodburn  Place,  a  mere  15,000  acres; 
Dinner  Creek  Camp,  28,000  acres;  Plains  Corral 
Camp.  20,000  acres;  Campbell  Creek  Camp, 
35.000  acres;  Sandy  Camp,  35,000  acres,  and 
the  Graham  Place,  35.000  acres.  Then  there  is  the 
ranch  farm  of  about  1,200  acres,  where  wheat  and 
rye  pasture  is  grown  for  fattening  yearling  steers, 
and  Sudan  and  Johnson  grass  are  baled  to  feed  the 
cows  and  horses  kept  around  camp  in  the  winter. 

NESTLED  IN  THE  CENTER  of  this  vast  domain, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cap  rock  that  is  the  first 
step  down  from  the  high  plains  to  the  canyon,  are 
the  headquarters  buildings  of  the  JA.  Dominating 
them  is  a  many-gabled,  red-roofed  stone  house  with 
a  great  veranda  sweeping  around  it.  JA  cowboys 
call  it  the  "Big  House,"  and  it  is  the  home  of  the 
ranch's  owner,  forty-four-year-old  Montgomery  H. 
W.  Ritchie. 

Wbo  is  this  rancher  who  has  clung  longer  than 
any  of  his  principal  contemporaries  to  the  ways 
of  the  Old  West? 

Monte  Ritchie  is  a  surprising  man.  He  is  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful  cattlemen  in 
the  business,  equally  at  home  in  the  saddle  and  in 
his  ranch  office.  Yet  he  also  pilots  his  own  plane 
(a  twin-engine  Beechcraft),  is  a  member  of  such 
exclusive  clubs  as  the  Somerset  in  Boston  and  the 
Brook  in  New  York,  and  has  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  modern  paintings  by  such  masters  as  Rou- 
ault.  Matisse,  Renoir,  Dufy,  Pissarro  and  Cezanne. 
He  talks  with  the  clipped  accents  of  an  Englishman, 
yet  can  reel  off  cowboy  lingo  like  one  of  his  own 
cow  hands.  He  is  as  much  at  ease  in  a  line  camp  as 
in  a  London  drawing  room. 

Monte  Ritchie  is  the  stepgrandson  of  one  of 
the  two  founders  of  the  JA.  John  Adair,  an  Irish 
financier.  Back  in  1877.  Adair  put  up  the  cash 
necessary  to  finance  operation  of  the  new  ranch. 
His  partner,  Colonel  Charles  Goodnight,  a  pioneer 
cattleman,  put  up  the  know-how.  The  two  men 
were  every  bit  as  diverse  in  character  as  the  Long- 
horn  cattle  that  Goodnight  herded  into  the  Palo 
Duro  more  than  80  years  ago  are  different  from 
the  blocky,  bred-for-meat  Herefords  that  today — 
depending  on  the  state  of  a  wildly  fluctuating 
market — usually  bring  Ritchie  a  yearly  gross  well 
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into  six  figures.  Yet  from  the  start,  the  Adair* 
Goodnight  partnership  paid  off  spectacularly.  Dur- 
ing the  years  Goodnight  managed  the  J  A,  it  netted 
an  annual  profit  of  72  per  cent  on  Adair's  invest- 
ment. The  property  has  more  than  doubled  in  value 
since  1900;  today  it  is  worth  more  than  $4,000,000 
and  turns  out  annually  4,000,000  pounds  of  beef 
in  the  form  of  feeder  calves. 

AFTER  ADAIR  DIED  in  1885.  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Cornelia  Wadsworth  (daughter  of  Civil  War 
General  James  Wadsworth  of  New  York),  assumed 
the  partnership.  Two  years  later  she  split  off  from 
Goodnight  and  appointed  her  son  by  a  former  mar- 
riage. James  Ritchie,  as  manager  of  the  huge  enter- 
prise. Monte  Ritchie,  son  of  James,  was  born  in 
England  and  educated  at  Cambridge  University 
and  in  Switzerland.  But  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  young  Monte  and  his  brother,  Dick,  vowed 
to  return  to  their  ancestral  acres  in  Texas.  They 
did  so  in  1935.  Dick  died  soon  afterward,  and 
Monte  subsequently  bought  portions  of  the  JA  from 
his  mother  and  sister. 

Not  long  ago  I  called  on  Monte  Ritchie  at  the 
Big  House.  He  met  me  at  the  door,  a  handsome 
figure  in  plaid  sport  jacket,  gray  flannels  and  loafers. 
About  six  feet  tall,  he  walks  with  the  springy  step 


JA  owner  Monte  Ritchie  and  daughter  'Nenia.  6. 
Bison  head  is  from  animal  shot  on  J  A  years  ago 


of  the  natural  athlete.  He  wears  a  heavy,  but  neatly 
trimmed  mustache  and  the  set  of  his  jaw  gives  him 
a  determined  look.  His  ruddy  complexion  testified 
to  his  love  for  the  outdoors;  when  not  busy  on  the 
range,  he's  apt  to  be  off  shooting  grouse  in  Scot- 
land, skiing  in  Switzerland  or  fishing  in  Canada. 

He  led  me  along  a  high-ceilinged  hallway,  lined 
with  some  of  his  own  efforts  with  brush  and  canvas. 
As  we  passed  the  drawing  room,  I  glimpsed  an  im- 
mense polar-bear  rug,  a  trophy  from  one  of  his  two 
arctic  expeditions,  and  a  sailfish  mounted  on  the 
wall.  We  continued  on  to  Monte's  den.  It  was  domi- 
nated by  a  huge  fireplace,  and  the  walls  were 
lined  with  tier  after  racked  tier  of  books.  Settling 
comfortably  in  overstuffed  chairs,  we  began  to  talk. 
Our  conversation  drifted  from  skiing  to  photog- 
raphy, from  fine  art  to  a  shotgun  Monte  had 
brought  back  from  Europe  recently. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  interruption.   A  sprightly. 


tawny-haired  girl  of  six  burst  into  the  room.  She 
was  'Nenia  Ritchie,  named  after  her  great-grand- 
mother. Noma  showed  her  father  some  of  (he 
work  she  had  done  in  school  that  day,  then  grabbed 
Ins  cowboy  hat  and  jammed  it  on  her  head,  her 
eyes  shining.  But  her  nurse  called  quietly  from  the 
door  that  it  was  bedtime.  'Nenia  executed  two 
curtsies,  two  good  nights  and  flew  out  the  door. 

Ritchie's  eyes  remained  on  the  doorway.  His 
wife  had  died  in  1953,  and  life  in  the  Big  House 
today  obviously  centers  around  little  'Nenia. 

"She  loves  it  here,"  Ritchie  said.  "She  has  her 
own  pony,  and  she  rides  every  day.  I  have  hopes 
that  she'll  operate  the  JA  after  inc." 

"With  all  your  other  interests,  what  keeps  you 
here?"  I  asked.    "Is  it  the  money  from  the  cattle?'' 

"Money?"  he  echoed,  apparently  surprised  at  the 
thought.  "Certainly  not!  I'd  be  many  times  better 
off  with  the  money  from  the  ranch  invested  in,  let's 
say,  the  brokerage  business.  No,  it  certainly  isn't 
the  money,  with  the  price  of  cattle  as  low  as  it  is." 

Ritchie  pursed  his  lips  and  looked  across  the 
room  at  the  Cezanne  painting.  "The  land  ...  I 
think  it's  the  land  I  like — the  challenge  of  the  land. 
It's  a  constant  battle  with  the  elements,  the  mes- 
quite,  the  things  that  threaten  the  herds  .  .  ." 

While  Ritchie  has  clung  to  the  old-time  ways 
longer  than  most  cattlemen,  he  admits  that  even  he 
has  had  to  make  compromises — and  he  foresees 
even  more  drastic  changes  in  the  future.  For  one 
thing,  he  said,  someday  he  may  cut  down  on  his 
far-flung  range  operations,  using  only  one  or  two 
divisions  of  the  JA  and  leasing  others  to  Midwest- 
ern farmers  who  want  to  find  a  cheaper  source  of 
feeder  calves.  At  present,  these  farmers  buy  their 
calves  from  ranches  like  the  J  A  through  a  middle- 
man known  as  a  "cow  jockey"  or  speculator,  then 
feed  the  young  cattle  on  their  farm  crops  and  gam- 
ble on  being  able  to  market  the  animals  at  a  profit. 
If  the  farmers  could  raise  their  own  calves  on  a 
ranch  like  the  JA,  Ritchie  said,  they  could  eliminate 
the  middleman's  profit  and  reduce  their  own  risk. 
And  if  Ritchie  does  cut  down  on  his  feeder-calf 
raising,  he  may  try  fattening  his  remaining  cattle 
himself  for  marketing  instead  of  turning  them  over 
to  the  "cow  jockey."  Many  smaller  ranches  are  now 
raising  their  cattle  from  birth  to  slaughter. 

AS  A  FIRST  STEP,  Ritchie  told  me,  he  has  begun 
an  extensive  fencing  project.  "Fenced-in  herds  are 
easier  to  take  care  of,"  he  said.  "They  can  be  kept 
under  closer  observation,  and  their  feeding  can  be 
more  carefully  supervised.  Then,  too,  fewer  men 
are  needed  than  on  the  open  range,  where  strays 
may  wander  off  and  disappear." 

That  led  the  conversation  around  to  what  Ritchie 
called  "our  greatest  problem." 

"It's  the  scarcity  of  skilled  cowboys,"  he  said. 
"They  just  aren't  raised  any  more.  Actually,  I  guess 
the  problem  isn't  new;  it  began  many  years  ago, 
and  the  war  intensified  it.  Now  the  cowboys  are 
either  very  old,  like  Fuss,  who  cowboys  because  of 
his  love  for  horses,  or  very  young,  like  Dagger,  who 
was  born  on  the  ranch  and  has  lived  here  almost  all 
his  life." 

Monte  paused  a  moment,  as  though  hating  to 
speak.  "The  old-time  cowboy  is  doomed.  Times 
are  changing.  Certainly  he  must  ride  and  rope  and 
brand,  but  he  must  also  be  prepared  to  carry  a 
wrench  in  his  hip  pocket  and  a  sack  of  feed  across 
his  saddlehorn." 

I  asked  Monte  if  I  could  see  some  of  the  JA's 
crew  in  action.  The  roundup  was  due  to  start  in  a 
couple  of  days,  he  said,  and  he  invited  me  to  go 
along.  Late  calves  were  to  be  branded,  fat  yearlings 
shipped,  and  cows  sent  down  into  the  brakes  of  the 
Palo  Duro  to  another  range. 

Headquarters  for  the  roundup  was  the  Plains 
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In  this  mechanized  era,  the  J  A  has  one  big  problem:  a  scarcity  of  skilled 
cowboys.   "They  just  aren't  raised  any  more,"  says  J  A  owner  Monte  Ritchie 


Roping  a  calf,  before  branding.  Mounted  cowboy  lassoes  the  animal;  other  cow  hands  then  throw  and  brand  it 


Driving  cattle  toward  pens  for  marketing.  The  80-year-old  J  A  ships  4,000,000  pounds  of  beef  a  year.  Ranch  Is  worth  $4,000,000  By  clipping  some  hair  from  her  tail,  cow  ht 


Branding  calves.   Veteran  cowpunchers  work  so  fast  they  can  brand  up  to  80  creatures  an  hour 


Corral  Camp,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  ranch. 
Cowboys  from  most  of  the  other  line  camps  drifted 
in  all  during  the  day  before  the  roundup  was  to  be- 
gin. There  was  droll,  intrepid  Ritter,  with  the  bow 
to  his  legs,  from  Sandy  Camp;  quiet,  cordial  Bud, 
with  the  crow's-feet  around  his  eyes,  from  the 
Campbell  Creek  Camp;  Al,  from  the  Woodburn 
Place,  and  Boy,  from  the  Graham  Place.  Then,  of 
course,  there  were  Fuss,  Jimmy,  Jay,  Dagger,  Wes 
and  Brownie. 

The  men  loafed  in  the  drowsy  sun  around  camp, 
whittling,  exchanging  salty  humor.  Dagger  worked 
on  a  new  leather  belt,  and  Brownie  labored  over  a 
new  pair  of  chaps. 

Shortly  before  sundown,  I  heard  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  galloping  horses  out  on  the  plain.  Soon 
they  hove  in  sight,  guided  by  Mr.  Brothers,  the 
horse  wrangler.  Standing  in  his  stirrups,  he  pushed 
the  r  ennui  a  toward  the  corral.  These  were  the 
horses    for    the    roundup — cow    ponies    specially 
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marks  the  identity  oi  a  row  whose  call  has  been  taken  aw  a)  to  be  sent  to  market.    All  the  animals  raised  on  the  J  .4  ranch  are  Here  fords,  a  hardy  breed  known  as  excellent  beef  cattle 


trained  to  work  quietly  among  the  cattle  and  cut 
out  the  particular  cow  or  calf  the  rider  wanted  from 
the  herd. 

In  the  corral,  the  horses  milled  wildly.  The  cow- 
hoys  moved  in  and  penned  them  in  a  corner.  Wes, 
the  wagon  boss,  shook  out  his  rope.  It  became,  in 
his  deft  hands,  a  thing  alive.  •"Name  your  horses!" 
he  called. 

"Give  me  Crockett,"  yelled  Fuss. 

Wes  flipped  a  loop  past  his  ear  and  it  whistled 
over  Crockett's  dodging  head.  Dagger  opened  the 
gate  of  the  night  pen  and  Wes  led  the  pony  through, 
then  turned  him  loose. 

"More  horses,"  called  Wes.  He  squinted  against 
the  red  cloud  of  dirt  stirred  up  by  dozens  of  frantic 
hoofs.  He  not  only  had  to  know  the  names  of  each 
of  the  150  horses  in  the  JA's  remuda,  but  had  to  be 
able  to  identify  them  by  the  shape  of  their  heads. 
their  ears  and  their  silhouettes  against  the  skv. 

"Sleepy!"  cried  Brownie.    Once  again  the  lariat 
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whistled  through  the  air.  Within  half  an  hour. 
Poker  Face,  Rondo.  Wardance,  Tomahawk.  Mon- 
terey, Beat  Cat,  Ashtola,  Snowman  and  Papoose 
also  had  been  led  from  the  corral  into  the  night  pen. 
Through  the  dusk,  the  men  headed  for  the  yel- 
low squares  that  marked  the  windows  of  the  bunk- 
house.  At  the  door  waited  Coosey  (affectionate 
slang  for  Cooky).  A  flour  sack  was  tied  around  his 
middle  as  an  apron.   "Chuck,"  he  drawled. 

EVEN  ON  THE  JA.  the  chuck  wagon  has  finally 
been  retired.  On  the  range.  Coosey  cooks  over  a 
propane-gas  stove  in  whatever  line  camp  is  being 
used  as  headquarters  for  the  roundup — but  he's 
not  happy  about  it.  He  prefers  the  old  fire  of  mes- 
quite  coals. 

"Why,  I  can't  keep  from  burning  the  biscuits  on 
this  stove."  he  says.  "And  I  ain't  ever  got  enough 
burners." 

Each  of  the  men  grabbed  a  mug  of  steaming 


coffee  and  settled  down  on  one  of  the  bunks,  or  on 
the  floor.  Frying  steak  sizzled  on  the  stove.  Soon 
Coosey  started  heaping  up  tin  plates  with  big 
chunks  of  the  meat,  along  with  fried  potatoes,  pinto 
beans,  peas  and  rolls.   Dessert  was  stewed  apples. 

Camp  etiquette  was  observed  as  the  cowboys 
finished.   Each  scraped  his  plate  clean  and  dumped 


In  one  respect,  the  20th  century  has  caught  up  with 
the  J  A.  Cows  don't  wall,  to  market ;  they  ride  trucks 


. 
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"Then  the  roundup  signal  came,  a  cry  faint  and  far  away.  My  horse  danced.  Each 
cowboy  took  up  the  yell,  and  the  echoing  sound  rolled  down  the  line.  '  Whoo-whaa! '' 


it  in  the  washtub.  And  within  minutes,  the  cowboys 
hit  their  bedrolls. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  tinkling  of  spurs.  Wes 
and  Jay  were  just  stalking  out,  and  a  quick  glance 
at  my  watch  showed  it  was  3:00  a.m.  I  dressed 
quickly  and  followed  them  outside.  Overhead 
blinked  a  million  silver  stars.  A  breeze  rustled 
along  the  frosty  ground,  ducked  around  a  corner 
of  the  camp  and  went  on,  leaving  its  bite  behind. 
I  hurried  back  into  the  warmth  of  the  camp. 

ONE  BY  ONE  the  cowboys  assembled  for  break- 
fast. They  ate  with  little  conversation,  dumped  their 
tin  plates  in  the  washtub,  and  trooped  outside  to  the 
corral.  Few  words  passed,  except  for  the  bumming 
of  a  cigarette.  I  was  given  Papoose  to  ride,  saddled 
him  up  and  headed  out  the  corral  gate  with  Jimmy. 

Through  the  great  pastures  known  as  the  South 
Plains  we  rode,  past  hundreds  of  mesquite  trees. 
Far,  far  below,  the  cap  rock  gentled  off  into  the 
Lower  Plains  and,  an  infinity  away,  the  day  began 
to  break  and  light  the  world.  The  pink  streamer  of 
the  approaching  dawn  yielded  to  a  pin  wheel  of 
raucous  reds,  purples  and  yellows. 

Ahead  and  behind  me,  cowboys  rode  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  their  heads  and  shoulders  jog- 
ging up  and  down  to  the  rhythm  of  the  hors.es.  Oc- 
casionally a  sharp  laugh  floated  across  the  great 
silent  prairie. 

Gradually  the  east  whitened  and  showed  us  the 
land.  Mesquite  hid  the  terrain  in  front  of  us,  but 
all  around,  miles  away,  the  cap  rock  reared,  its 
wrinkled  face  gray  as  death.  Not  a  cow,  not  a  calf 
was  visible.  But  they  were  there,  hidden  by  the 
mesquite  and  the  rocks.  Slowly  we  formed  a  great 
line  across  the  end  of  the  pasture.  I  found  myself 
between  Fuss  and  Boy,  the  old  camper  with  35 
years  of  JA  cowboying  behind  him. 

Then  the  signal  came,  a  cry  faint  and  far  away. 
Papoose  flipped  his  ears  forward  and  danced  with 
his  front  feet.  Each  cowboy  took  up  the  yell  in 
turn,  and  the  echoing  sound  rolled  down  the  line. 
"Whoo-whaa!"  bellowed  Fuss.  I  opened  my  lungs, 
sucked  in  crisp  air,  and  passed  on  the  yell.  Boy  an- 
swered, his  voice  a  crackle.  The  drive  was  on. 

Papoose  had  been  on  many  drives  before,  and 
knew  what  to  do.  He  moved  forward,  back  and 
forth.  Now  and  then  I  saw  Fuss,  on  my  left,  mov- 
ing easily  through  the  mesquite,  and  then  Boy, 
unhurrying,  missing  nothing.  Jay  was  not  in  sight. 
A  jack  rabbit  eyed  my  approach  from  his  home  be- 
neath a  clump  of  yucca;  a  covey  of  topknotted 
quail  scurried  in  front,  finally  burst  into  flight  and 
roared  away.  Then  I  saw  a  cow  and  calf  moving 
among  the  mesquite. 

The  calf,  a  square-rumped,  cherry-red  ball  of 
inquisitiveness  with  bright  white  face,  stood  his 
ground  momentarily.  Then,  with  a  frightened  blat, 
he  bounded  stiff-legged  to  his  mother. 

Now,  other  cows  and  calves  hurried  through  the 
brush.  The  cries  of  the  punchers  drifted  on  the 
crisp  air,  and  I  began  to  distinguish  between  them. 
I  came  to  a  deep  gash  in  the  red  earth,  with  crum- 
bling claybanks  glinting  dully  as  the  sun  peeped 


over  the  cap  rock  and  gave  us  full  light.  Walking 
Papoose  along  the  edge,  I  searched  for  a  way  to 
cross. 

Down  in  the  gulch,  a  cow  and  calf  were  sneaking 
away.  Papoose  thrust  his  ears  forward  and  de- 
cided the  issue:  he  bolted  down  the  embankment. 
We  hit  the  flat  of  the  canyon  in  a  great  bound.  Like 
an  arrow,  Papoose  shot  away  and  headed  off  the  de- 
linquent pair.  No  longer  was  Papoose  a  meek 
pony;  he  was  a  fiery  cow  horse.  The  cow  and  calf 
loped  up  the  draw  and,  with  an  effort,  I  pulled 
Papoose  into  a  jog. 

As  we  came  out  onto  the  prairie  again,  I  could 
see  a  great  line  of  cows  and  calves  and  burly  bulls 
lumbering  toward  the  gathering  ground — Hay 
Lake,  a  huge  natural  depression.  Already  some  of 
the  punchers  were  there,  holding  the  herd,  shaping 
it  up.  I  pushed  my  little  bunch  of  cattle  into  the 
main  wedge  and  looked  around. 

Like  water  rushing  down  ravines  in  floodtime. 
red-and-white  cattle  poured  from  the  surrounding 
slopes  and  joined  the  herd.  Against  the  sun,  now  a 
ball  of  fire,  hard-riding  men  were  fleeting  shapes. 
The  color  of  the  scene  made  you  catch  your  breath 
— the  gold  of  the  cured  prairie  grass,  the  purple  of 
the  sky,  the  pale  green  of  the  mesquite,  the  cherry- 
red  and  white  of  the  cattle.  The  prairie  seethed  with 
movement  and  sound. 

At  last,  the  final  stragglers  were  filtered  into  the 
herd.  I  sat  back  and  rested  in  my  saddle  for  a  bit. 
For  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  we  were  near  the 
Plains  Corral.  Nearby,  some  men  were  clustered 
around  25  or  30  semitrailer  trucks  and  a  set  of 
scales.  Two  of  the  men  were  cattle  buyers,  the  rest 
truck  drivers. 

AS  I  INSPECTED  the  scene,  Monte  Ritchie  rode 
up  astride  one  of  his  favorite  horses,  a  sorrel  named 
Pug.  He  had  arrived  before  dawn,  driving  from  the 
Big  House  in  a  jeep  with  Pug  in  a  horse  trailer 
behind.  Monte  rode  toward  me  and  waved  a 
gloved  hand. 

"When  we  pen  the  cattle,"  he  said,  "please  work 
the  back  of  the  herd."  He  rode  on,  a  striking  figure 
in  his  fringed  chaps  and  tan  riding  jacket. 

Ritchie  took  the  lead,  and  the  cowboys  pointed 
the  herd.  I  rode  in  the  drag  with  five  others.  A 
tired,  bewildered  little  calf  scuffed  along  and  looked 
up  with  soft,  coral  eyes.  As  though  touched  by 
some  private  bond.  Papoose  dropped  his  nose 
against  the  calf's  woolly  rump. 

Now  the  cattle  flowed  into  the  corral  and  the 
punchers  pushed  them  hard.  We  closed  in,  like  a 
net,  and  then  the  gates  slammed  shut.  The  drive 
hadn't  taken  over  two  hours. 

The  cowboys  tied  their  horses  to  the  fence  and 
then,  in  an  awkward,  rolling  motion,  walked  to  the 
corral.  In  a  short  time  they  had  sorted  out  the 
calves  to  be  sold  and  pushed  them,  20  at  a  time, 
over  the  scales  while  Ritchie  and  the  buyers  checked 
weights.  When  the  last  of  600  calves  had  been 
separated  from  his  mother,  the  men  began  loading 
the  trucks.  About  three  o'clock,  the  cowboys, 
coated  with  dust,  tired  and  hungry,  turned  their 


Moving  a  herd  of  cattle  to  new  pasture.  J. 4  has 
250,000  acres,  divided  into  six  separate  camps 
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horses  loose  and  went  into  the  camp  to  eat  their 
first  meal  since  4:00  a.m. 

They  slept  late  the  next  morning.  They  didn't 
roll  out  until  Coosey  had  the  biscuits  out  of  the 
oven.  Branding  of  the  late  calves  and  sorting  out  of 
the  old  cows  were  planned  at  the  Chuck  Box  pens. 

After  making  the  drive  to  the  Chuck  Box.  Ritchie 
and  C.  H.  Long,  the  ranch  foreman,  rode  through 
the  herd,  deciding  how  fine  to  draw  the  line.  "I  ois 
of  cows  in  the  country."  said  Ritchie.  "Too  main 
Think  we  might  as  well  clean  up  the  herd  and  take 
some  cattle  out  of  production." 

In  about  three  hours,  the  cows  and  late  calves 
were  cut  out.  Then  the  old  cows  were  culled  out 
and  taken  to  the  Plains  Corral,  where  trucks  would 
take  them  to  market.  The  rest  of  the  cows,  with  a 
complement  of  bulls — very  unhappy  bulls,  too.  if 
their  bellowing,  dirt-pawing  activities  were  any  in- 
dication— were  taken  to  the  canyon  pasture. 

Then  the  crew  prepared  for  the  branding.  Ja\. 
the  top  calf  roper,  rode  Rondo,  a  clean-limbed  sor- 


rel. Ritchie  filled  a  syringe  w  ith  vaccine  for  black- 
leg and  hemorrhagic  septicemia  prevention.  1  uss. 
Dagger,  Wej  and  Jimmy  lugged  wood  for  the  fire. 
Al  made  a  disinfectant  swab  from  an  old  sack,  and 
Boj  whetted  the  castrating  .md  ear-marking  knife 
on  his  chaps. 

Fuss  raked  the  now  glowing  coals  into  a  bed  and 
laid  three  branding  irons  close. 

"Rope  'em!"  he  cried. 

JAY  SHOOK  OUT  a  loop  and  edged  Rondo  into 
the  herd.  A  fat  calf  darted  out,  Jay's  hand  whirled 
the  lasso  around  the  call's  hind  legs  and  closed  the 
loop.  The  calf  slid  along  the  soft  turf  and  the  brand- 
ing team  jumped  on  him. 

Wes  dehorned.  Boy  slashed  the  registered  ear- 
mark into  the  calf's  ears.  Ritchie  needled  the  calf 
and  Fuss  applied  the  hot  iron.  Al  made  a  quick 
swipe  with  the  disinfectant  and  the  frightened  calf 
was  released.  He  ran  for  his  mother,  butted  for  a 
teat,  found  it,  and  his  hurt  ceased. 


It   took   about   an   hour  to  brand   the  70  or  SO 

calves;  then  the  herd  was  driven  to  another  pasture 

and  held  until  each  anxious  cow  found  her  call. 

The  following  morning  dawned  frosty,  cameo 
clear,  as  the  crew  of  cowboys  began  driving  the 
cows  down  into  the  Palo  Duro.  Past  the  magnifi- 
cent precipice  known  as  Mallard  Peak  the  cattle 
plodded,  through  the  level  flats  of  Mallard  Park, 
then  into  Gyp  Canyon,  a  cleft  in  the  face  of  the 
Panhandle  too  lovely  to  describe  accurately.  Juni- 
pers  mottled  the  land  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  see. 
Purples,  blues,  reds — every  color  of  the  rainbow 
danced  ami  sp;uklcd  in  the  morning  sun.  Through 
the  unspoiled  beauty  rode  the  JA  cowboys,  mon- 
archs  of  all  they  surveyed. 

This  was  the  West  that  had  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  Colonel  Goodnight  and  his  Irish  partner, 
John  Adair,  those  many  years  ago.  It  is  also  the 
West  that  Monte  Ritchie  and  his  cowboys  are  keep- 
ing alive.  The  cowboy  may  be  a  vanishing  breed, 
but  he  still  rides  the  range  at  the  JA.  the  end 


A  cattle  roundup  on  the  JA  starts  with  the  first  hint  of  dawn.    Riders  take  their  positions  in  darkness,  then  start  sweeping  the  herds  before  them  when  the  sky  grows  light 
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Portrait  of  the  Artist  (detail)  was  done 
nine  years  before  his  death  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  more  than  50 
self-portraits  painted  by  Rembrandt 


L  ITAN     MUSEUM    Of     ART 


Rembrandt 


This  year  is  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  Beginning  May  18th. 
the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam  marks  the  event  with  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
his  paintings  ever  assembled.  Included  among  the  70  canvases  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world  will  be  five  from  the  U.S.  and  six  from  Russia.  During  his  lifetime  (1606-1669),  the 
great  Dutch  artist  painted  almost  600  pictures.  On  these  pages  is  a  selection  demonstrating 
the  incomparable  talent  and  the  versatility  of  the  humble  miller's  son  who  won  immortality. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    MUSEUM    OF   ART,     RALEIGH 


Esther's  Feast  is  first  large  canvas  done  by  Rembrandt. 
Triumph  of  Biblical  queen  was  painted  when  he  was 
about  twenty.  Lost  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  was 
found  in  private  Paris  collection  23  years  ago 


The  Sacrifice  of  A  braham  is  one  of  the  last 

examples  of  Rembrandt's  youthful  style. 

Biblical  stories  of  violence  and 

passion  were  favorite  themes  of  young  artist 


PINAKOTHEK.     MUNICH 
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LOUVRE.    PARIS 


For  both  Bathsheba  (above)  and 
Flora  (below),  Rembrandt  used  favorite 
themes  and  model,  his  mistress  Hendrickje. 
Both  are  included  in  Dutch  show 


METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    Of    ART      NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  Stone  Bridge  is  a  lesser-known  Dutch  country 
scene  by  Rembrandt,  of  whom  one  expert 
said,  "He  did  with  three  spits  and  a  smear 
what  others  spent  all  their  lives  trying  to  do" 
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By  Duke  Snider  with  Roger  Kahn 

"From  the  outside,  $50,000  a  year  to  play  baseball 
looks  great,  and  when  you're  a  kid,  it's  your  biggest 
dream  .  .  ."  A  top  player  tells  why  "when  you  grow  up  and 
you're  in  the  major  leagues,  baseball  all  of  a  sudden 
isn't  so  great — and,  sometimes   it  can  be  a,  nightmare" 


I  play  baseball  for  money-  not  fun 


Y  WIFE  and  I  began  to  hear  the  question  right  after  our  first  base- 
ball season  together.  We'd  just  gotten  back  home  to  California  in 
the  fall  of  1948  when  Beverly's  high-school  friends  started  asking  what 
baseball  life  was  really  like.  For  a  while,  Bev  made  an  honest  mistake  and 
tried  to  tell  the  unglamorized  truth. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  rugged  summer,"  she  would  say.  "You  see,  Duke  started 
with  Brooklyn  but  he  got  sent  out  to  Montreal  and  then  called  back  by 
Brooklyn  again.  That  meant  we  had  to  move  three  times.  Once  it  was  in  a 
rush  and  Duke  flew  so  I  had  to  pack  and  load  the  car  by  myself  and  .  .  ." 

Usually,  the  friends  would  interrupt  at  about  this  time  and  make  some 
smart  remark  about  complainers.  It  wasn't  long  before  Beverly  caught  on. 
Nowadays  when  anyone  asks  about  baseball  life,  she  just  smiles,  says  it's 
fine,  thanks,  and  how  are  the  kids?  That  changes  the  topic  before  someone 
has  a  chance  to  tell  us  what  a  picnic  we've  got,  and  before  I  have  a  chance 
to  get  steamed. 

The  truth  is  that  life  in  the  major  leagues  is  far  from  a  picnic.  I'm  ex- 
plaining, not  complaining,  but  believe  me,  even  though  deep  down  I  know 
it  isn't  true,  I  feel  that  I'd  be  just  as  happy  if  I  never  played  another  base- 
ball game  again.   I  have  my  reasons.   I  can  tell  you  a  couple  pretty  quick: 

There  are  youngsters  who  throw  skate  keys  and  marbles  at  my  head  when 
I'm  backed  up  close  to  the  stands  at  some  ball  parks. 

There  are  the  older  fans  at  other  parks  who  bounce  beer  cans  off  my 
legs  during  dull  moments  in  the  games. 

There  are  the  sports  writers  who  know  just  as  much  baseball  as  my  four- 
year-old  daughter,  but  who  write  expert  articles  about  what's  wrong  with 
me  every  time  I  go  a  few  games  without  a  hit. 

There  is  the  travel  that  makes  me  spend  half  my  life  in  strange  towns,  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  Beverly  and  the  kids. 

You  know,  it  isn't  just  these  things  or  any  of  my  other  reasons  by  them- 
selves, but  when  they  all  come  at  you  at  about  the  same  time,  when  you 
get  off  a  train  after  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep,  and  a  manager  snipes  at  you  be- 
fore the  game,  and  the  fans  during  the  game  and  the  writers  after  it.  you 
begin  to  wonder  about  baseball  as  a  trade. 

It's  like  anything  else.  From  the  outside  it  looks  great,  and  when  you're 
a  kid  dreaming,  it  looks  like  a  helluva  dream.  Then  you  grow  up,  you're 
in  the  major  leagues  and  all  of  a  sudden  baseball  isn't  so  great — and  some- 
times it  can  be  a  nightmare. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  around  Los  Angeles  I  used  to  dream  about 
playing  in  a  World  Series.   It  was  my  biggest  and  most  important  dream. 


Last  autumn  when  I  played  in  my  fourth  World  Series.  I  was  still  dreaming. 
Only  the  dream  had  changed.  While  we  were  beating  the  Yankees,  I  was 
dreaming  about  being  a  farmer.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  base- 
ball will  allow  me  to  settle  down  to  raising  avocados  in  the  California 
sunshine. 

Often  I  try  to  put  my  finger  on  the  one  thing  that  turned  my  boyhood 
dream  around,  or  the  one  time  when  it  happened.  But  I  can't.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things,  a  lot  of  times.  I  can't  even  be  sure  which  is  most  important. 
Different  ones  seem  "most  important"  different  days.  Maybe  travel  is  the 
biggest  problem.   I  know  it's  the  one  that's  steadiest. 

The  first  time  I  traveled  across  the  country  on  a  train,  I  was  so  excited 
I  could  hardly  sleep.  That  was  in  1944.  Now  I've  come  across  the  country 
25  times  and  moved  around  the  National  League  circuit  about  30,  and  I'm 
not  excited  about  train  rides  any  more.  But  I  still  have  a  terrible  time  fall- 
ing asleep.  Even  sleeping  pills  don't  help  much.  Pee  Wee  Reese  has  the 
same  kind  of  difficulty. 

With  the  Dodgers,  I  have  to  spend  as  many  as  25  nights  a  year  on  trains, 
sometimes  six  or  seven  in  a  row.  Sleeping  gets  to  be  a  real  serious  thing  if 
an  afternoon  game  follows  an  overnight  train  ride.  I  get  about  four  and  a 
half  hours'  sleep  on  those  rides,  and  you'd  be  amazed  how  fast  big-league 
pitching  is,  even  for  a  well-rested  batter.  When  you're  short  of  sleep,  you 
better  bunt  and  hope. 

The  eating  is  as  mixed  up  as  the  sleeping.  When  you  play  a  day  game, 
you  eat  a  big  breakfast,  a  light  snack  in  the  clubhouse  around  noon  and  the 
big  meal  at  six  thirty.  When  there's  a  night  game,  it's  brunch,  a  light  snack 
around  four  and  that  big  meal  at  midnight.  Luckily  I  have  a  rugged  stom- 
ach. With  baseball  schedules  the  way  they  are,  a  ballplayer  needs  a  good 
stomach  as  much  as  a  good  throwing  arm. 

But  right  here  I  want  to  set  down  the  other  side  of  the  record.  I've  men- 
tioned the  bad  parts  of  baseball.  Just  the  same  1  don't  want  anybody  to 
think  I'm  running  down  the  game  or  trying  to  say  it  hasn't  helped  me. 

I've  made  great  friends,  fellows  like  Pee  Wee  Reese  and  Carl  Erskine. 
I've  made  great  contacts  with  businessmen,  nicer  types  of  fans,  even  with 
some  sports  writers.   And  I've  made  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

With  endorsement  fees,  my  salary  and  my  winning  World  Series  share,  I 
earned  about  $50,000  last  season.   You  can  put  up  with  a  lot  for  that  kind 

A  new  season  starts,  and  Duke  Snider  (right)  is  looking  ahead 
to  five  months  of  high-pressure  baseball — and  his  look  is  grim 
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The  manager  blew  his  top  over  75  cents'1  worth  of  cauliflower — the  whole  club  thought  of  Quag  in  The  Caine  Mutiny 


of  money.  I  did.  I  mean  the  pay  is  good,  but  they  take  it  out  of  you  in  sweal 
and  worry.  Baseball  in  the  big  leagues  isn"t  like  the  baseball  you  play  when 
you're  a  kid.    I  mean  it  wasn't  like  1  stole  that  $50,000. 

Sometimes  you  hear  talk  about  "the  good  old  days  when  there  were  fel- 
lows like  Ruth  and  Cobb  who  really  loved  baseball."  Maybe  they  did,  but 
they  didn't  exactly  go  broke  playing  it.  Besides,  neither  one  of  them  ever 
had  to  play  a  night  game.  Now,  I  like  baseball.  It's  a  good  clean  living,  and 
it's  been  good  to  mc  even  though  it's  rough  on  my  family.  Living  out  of  a 
suitcase,  fighting  for  sleep,  making  peace  with  your  stomach  and  all  the 
while  staying  in  shape  to  play  is  a  part  of  the  job  ballplayers  should  force 
themselves  to  accept.  What  hurts  me  most  is  something  else.  It's  being 
away  from  Beverly  and  the  kids. 

This  year  Bcv  stayed  in  California  with  the  children  when  I  went  to  spring 
training  in  Florida.  Kevin,  my  oldest  boy,  is  in  school  now,  and  he's  had 
to  switch  from  California  to  Brooklyn  schools  in  the  middle  of  the  spring 
term.  We  thought  that  switching  from  California  to  Florida  to  Brooklyn 
would  be  too  much  and  might  hurt  his  marks. 

In  all,  we  have  three  children,  and  spring  training  kept  me  away  from 
them  for  six  weeks.  Now  that  the  season's  under  way,  it's  going  to  be  two 
weeks  with  them,  in  the  place  we  rent  in  Bay  Ridge,  then  two  weeks  on  the 
road,  and  it'll  be  on  and  off  like  that  pretty  much  until  October.  To  put  away 
as  much  money  as  I  want.  1  know  I'll  have  to  have  five  more  good  seasons. 
I'll  miss  the  chance  of  watching  even  Kurt,  my  youngest  child,  as  he  grows 
a  little  day  by  day. 

Ballplayers  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  to  travel,  any  more  than 
they  are  the  only  people  who  work  for  managers.  But  there  are  times  when 
that  combination  of  a  suitcase  life  and  managers  can  get  rough.  If  a  man- 
ager gets  on  you,  he  can  really  make  you  squirm,  and  on  the  road  you  can't 
play  with  your  kids  to  forget  your  troubles. 

A  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  ago  in  Philadelphia,  a  bunch  of  us  went  to  see  The 
Caine  Mutiny  one  afternoon.  The  movie  started  pretty  well,  but  it  was 
when  Captain  Queeg  came  in  that  it  got  great.  We  watched  the  way  Queeg 
ran  his  ship  and  we  all  had  the  same  thought:  Charley  Dressen. 

Dressen  had  managed  the  Dodgers  the  year  before,  and  the  movie  made 
us  all  remember  an  incident  on  the  team  like  the  scene  where  Captain  Queeg 
blows   his  top   over  one  quart   of 
strawberries.  Charley  blew  his  over 
one  order  of  creamed  cauliflower. 

At  the  hotel  in  Philly  you  can  hit 
double  figures  at  dinner  if  you  order 
an  extra  pat  of  butter  for  your 
bread.  It's  a  good  thing  the  ball  club 
lets  us  sign  our  checks  there,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  us  get  by  on  a 
meal  allowance.  Anyway,  this  one 
time  somebody  had  ordered  cauli- 
flower a  la  carte.  We  had  a  night 
game,  but  around  six  o'clock  it 
started  sprinkling  a  little.  That  was 
all  Charley  needed  to  keep  us  in  the 
clubhouse.  It  was  a  cinch  he  was 
going  to  make  a  speech. 

"Creamed  cauliflower,"  he  opened 
up.  "You  blank  wise  guys  got  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  order  creamed 
cauliflower  at  seventy-five  cents  ex- 
tra.   You  eat  that  way  at  home?" 

It  wasn't  far  from  game  time,  and 
the  rain  really  wasn't  hard  enough 
to  hold  up  play.  But  when  Charley 
started  one  of  his  speeches,  you 
could  never  tell  whether  or  not  they'd  have  to  move  up  game  time 
so's  he  could  finish.  Not  that  Charley  said  much.  He  just  said  the  same 
thing  six  or  seven  times. 

About  the  fifth  time  around,  I  began  thinking  we  were  going  to  have  to 
play  without  a  warmup.  "Say,  Charley,"  1  said.  "What  say  we  get  out  on 
the  field?" 

We  were  all  sitting  around,  but  Charley  was  standing.  He  made  a  kind 
of  run  toward  me  and  stuck  his  face  near  mine.  "What  you  trying  to  do," 
he  hollered,  "run  this  ball  club?" 

"Heck,  no.  I  just  wanted  to  get  out  on  the  field  and  loosen  up." 

"You'll  loosen  up  when  I  tell  you,"  Charley  shouted.  "Now  about  this 
here  creamed  cauliflower  .  .  .  you  listening.  Snider?" 

"Look,"  1  yelled.    "I  didn't  even  eat  at  the  hotel  last  night.    I  ate  in  a 


'What  hurts  me  most  is  being  away  from 
wife  with  Kevin,  6  (a  left-handed  batter 


restaurant  on  my  own  money.  Why  don't  you  deduct  the  seventy-five 
cents  thai  blank  cauliflower  cost  from  the  six  bucks  1  didn't  use.'" 

"Listen,  you  wise  guy  .  .  ."  Charley  began.  My  ear  still  bleeds  when  I 
think  about  what  followed. 

I  laugh  about  the  cauliflower  now,  but  when  I  think  of  the  run-in  I  had 
with  Charley  on  my  birthday  in  1951,  that  seems  pretty  serious.  Prob- 
ably you  remember  that  in  '51  we  were  13'/i  games  ahead  of  the  Giants,  we 
started  to  slip  and  ended  up  blowing  the  pennant  in  the  play-offs.  We  were 
slipping  pretty  fast  that  September.    My  birthday  is  September  19th. 

Don't  ask  me  why,  but  I  always  hit  well  on  my  birthday:  a  homer,  a  lot 
of  runs  batted  in,  or  some  such.  In  1951,  1  spent  my  birthday  in  St.  Louis. 
I  was  fighting  a  slump  and  the  team  was  going  sour  and  I  figured  this  was 
going  to  be  my  day.   I  was  wrong. 

WHEN  1  CAME  out  on  the  field  to  loosen  up,  I  passed  close  to  Stan  Musial, 
a  fine  guy.  "Hey,  Duke,"  Stan  said.  "You  ought  to  be  about  ready  to 
break  that  slump  today." 

"Not  today  I  won't,"  I  told  him.   "I'm  not  playing." 
"You  hurt?"  Stan  asked. 
"Nope.   Just  benched." 
"Why?" 

"Ask  Dressen." 

After  warmup  1  stuck  my  glove  in  my  hip  pocket,  loosened  my  pants 
around  the  knees  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  dugout.  The  Cardinals 
went  ahead,  and  in  the  eighth  inning  a  situation  came  up  where  I  knew  we 
were  going  to  use  a  left-handed  pinch  hitter.  Dressen  walked  toward  the 
dugout.  I  took  the  glove  out  of  my  pocket  and  began  hitching  my  pants. 
Then  I  heard  Charley. 

"Russell,"  he  shouted  to  Jimmy  Russell,  a  utility  outfielder  just  recalled 
from  Montreal.   "Get  in  there  and  hit." 

He  turned  to  me.  "Snider,"  he  said.  "Go  down  to  the  bull  pen  and  warm 
up.   You're  playing  center  field  next  inning." 

I  wanted  to  hit.  I  felt  I  could  hit  better  than  Russell.  "You  want  to  lose 
the  game?"  I  said  under  my  breath. 

"Get  down  to  that  bull  pen!"  Dressen  yelled.  He  hadn't  heard  me. 
"I  ain't  going,"  I  said.   "I  don't  need  a  blank  warmup  to  play  the  blank 

outfield."  Then  I  put  the  glove  back 
in  my  pocket. 

Actually,  even  though  Russell 
struck  out,  we  won.  Besides,  Char- 
ley was  calling  the  turns  and  I  was 
wrong,  but  in  a  pennant  race  with 
thousands  of  dollars  at  stake,  when 
you  think  your  manager  won't  let 
you  help  the  club,  you  can  lose 
your  head. 

I  don't  blame  Charley,  and  I  don't 
think  Charley  blames  me  for  sassing 
back  at  him  when  he  stuck  a  needle 
into  me.  It  was  a  terrible  situation 
because  he  always  seemed  to  needle 
me  just  when  a  pat  on  the  back  was 
what  I  needed  most. 

But  iWfore  Charley  left  Brooklyn, 
my  batting  average  had  improved, 
and  we  were  getting  along  so  well 
we  even  went  to  a  show  together.  I 
mean  he  wasn't  really  as  bad  as 
Queeg.  I  guess  he  meant  well.  At 
least  I  hope  he  did. 

Even  with  a  rough,  loud  guy  like 
Charley,  a  ballplayer  can  hold  his 
own  if  he's  got  backbone.  The  situation  with  sports  writers  is  different. 
Like  Charley,  most  sports  writers  mean  well.  The  big  problem  I've  found 
with  writers  is  their  habit  of  stretching  the  truth  to  back  up  what  they  call 
"an  angle."  Nearly  all  the  writers  I've  met  stretch  facts  a  little.  All  right. 
But  a  few  stretch  them  till  they  bend. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  big  national  magazine  wanted  an  article  about 
me.  Their  angle  was  that  I  was  baseball's  problem  child.  Well,  I've  had  my 
fights  with  managers  and  I've  been  wrong  a  lot,  but  not  often  enough  to 
support  a  lamebrained  angle  like  that. 

Naturally,  I  tried  not  to  give  any  quotes  that  would  make  me  look  silly. 
But  do  you  know  what  happened?  I  was  quoted  as  blaming  some  of  my 
baseball  problems  on  my  father  and  mother  because  they  spoiled  me  when 
I  was  a  child.   Now,  I  never  would  say  this  about  my  folks;  it  condemned 


Beverly  and  the  kids"- — Snider  and  his 
) ,  Pamela,  4V2 ,  and  Kurt,  seven  months 
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How  tastes  you  can't  detect 
make  flavors  you  can't  forget— 

Campbell  bhnding  does  it 


Ask  any  good  home  cook  and  we 
think  she'll  agree  with  this: 

You  can  be  as  fussy  as  you  like 
about  selecting  the  choicest  meat, 
chicken,  and  vegetables,  and  still 
not  turn  out  a  tasty  soup.  You 
have  to  know  how  to  put  these  good 
things  together. 

This  is  why  we  put  so  much  em- 
phasis on  blending  skill  here  at 
Campbell's.  In  some  soups,  for 
example,  we  use  a  particular  in- 
gredient simply  to  "marry"  several 
flavors  into  one.  In  others,  we  use 
vegetables  and  just  a  whisper  of 
spice  or  herb,  to  point  up  the  taste 
of  good  beef,  chicken  or  lamb. 


In  some  instances,  you  can't  de- 
tect the  taste  of  the  individual 
ingredients  which  together  make 
flavors  you  can't  forget. 

V-8  Cocktail  Vegetable  Juices  are 
another  triumph  of  Campbell 
blending. We  merge  pungent  flavors 
like  water  cress  with  delicate  flavors 
like  lettuce  to  create  a  unique  and 
distinctive  taste  never  known 
before  V-8. 

Campbell  blending  like  this  is  one 
of  the  big  reasons  why  every  food 
from  the  Campbell  Kitchens  is  a 
tasty  proof  of  the  creed  we  live  and 
cook  by :"  To  make  the  best,  begin  with 
the  best,  then  cook  with  extra  care.'1'' 


Soups      •      Tomato  Juice 
Franco-American  Products 


Pork  &  Beans      •      V-8  Cocktail  Vegetable  Juices 
Swonien  Products,  including  "TV"  Brand  Dinners 
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"We  blend  the  best  with  careful  pains 
In  skilljul  combination, 
And  every  single  can  contains 
Our  business  reputation." 
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'Then  there's  that  silly  business  with  Willie  Mays  .  .  .  Why  cant  credit  be  given  where  it's  due,  without  comparison?' 


them  as  parents  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  didn't  make  me 
look  like  much  of  a  son,  either. 

Then  there's  that  silly  business  with  Willie  Mays.  Newspapermen  keep 
comparing  us  and  trying  to  trap  me  into  knocking  Willie,  and  they  probably 
bothered  the  life  out  of  him,  too.  Look,  he's  had  some  good  years  and  I've 
had  some  too.  Why  can't  credit  be  given  where  it's  due,  without  com- 
parison all  the  time? 

There  are  a  few  writers  around  the  league  who  like  needling  and  second- 
guessing  and  experting  just  as  much  as  they  like  reporting.  I  remember  a 
fellow  writing,  when  Dressen  benched  me  one  day  four  years  ago,  that  the 
Dodgers  were  certain  to  cut  my  salary  and  were  probably  going  to  trade  me. 
The  team  was  in  Cincinnati  when  the  story  came  out  in  a  New  York  paper, 
so  Beverly,  who  was  back  in  Brooklyn,  saw  the  thing  before  I  did.  As  soon 
as  she  read  it,  she  picked  up  a  telephone  and  called  me  long-distance.  I 
knew  the  story  was  out  of  line  and  I  told  her  so.  Still,  I've  seldom  heard 
Beverly  more  upset. 

After  I'd  calmed  her  down  1  knew  only  one  thing.  I  wanted  to  get  my 
hands  on  the  writer.  I  guess  he  knew  it,  too.  He  stayed  out  of  my  way 
for  a  long  time. 

Of  course,  it's  not  right  to  blame  one  writer  or  one  manager  for  the 
problems  3  player  like  myself  faces  in  baseball.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  indi- 
viduals. It's  the  pressure  the  whole  system  builds  up. 

There's  as  much  pressure  to  produce  in  baseball  as  there  is  in  anything 
else  in  the  world.  If  you  make  a  mistake  in  your  office,  maybe  your  boss 
calls  you  down.  If  I  make  one  on  the  field,  there  are  a  couple  of  million 
people  waiting  to  call  me  a  bum.  A  lot  of  them  think  of  baseball  pressure 
in  terms  of  choking  up — getting  so  scared  you  can't  swallow. 

I  choked  up  in  the  1 95 1  All-Star  game  when  Ted  Williams  hit  a  long  fly 
to  center,  but  no  one  in  the  stands  could  tell  I  was  choking.  I  went  back  full 
speed  and  got  to  where  I  could  just  reach  the  ball  with  a  good  leap.  Then  I 
thought  that  this  was  the  All-Star  game  and  Williams  had  hit  the  ball  and 
I  froze.  The  ball  went  just  above  my  glove.  Everybody  thought  I'd  made  a 
great  try.  Only  I  knew  I'd  choked.  I  don't  believe  I've  choked  since.  Chok- 
ing isn't  what  I  really  mean  by  pressure. 

I  FOUND  OUT  about  pressure  and  realized  baseball  was  a  business  in  1947 
when  I  was  twenty  years  old.  I'd  played  one  year  of  low  minor-league  ball, 
served  a  hitch  in  the  Navy  and  played  less  than  half  a  season  in  the  Texas 
League,  but  in  1947  I  went  to  spring  training  with  the  Dodgers.  The  first 
time  you  go  to  training  camp  with  a  major-league  team  is  the  first  time  you 
learn  that  baseball  isn't  fun.   I  got  sandwiched  in  pretty  tightly. 

The  Dodgers  were  building  their  postwar  club  and  they  wanted  every 
star  they  could  get.  They  tried  to  make  me  fill  a  role.  Branch  Rickey  told 
the  sports  writers  that  I  had  a  perfect  swing;  not  just  good,  but  perfect. 
I  didn't  have  ordinary  legs,  either,  he  explained.  My  legs  were  "steel 
springs."  Naturally,  the  sports  writers  ate  this  stuff  up.  They  need  any 
angle  they  can  find  to  fill  space  during  spring  training,  and  I  filled  a  lot  of 
space  that  spring. 

Stan  Musial  had  hit  .365  the  year  before,  but  by  opening  day  Rickey  was 
still  talking,  the  writers  were  still  writing,  and  I  was  being  billed  as  another 
Musial.  It  was  a  real  situation.  The  club  wanted  to  sell  tickets  and  the 
writers  wanted  to  sell  papers.  Another  Musial  would  help  them  both  and 
there  I  was,  squeezed  from  the  outside  and  pressing  on  the  inside.  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Ebbets  Field,  I  was  playing  in  it.  I  started  badly.  The  fans 
only  know  what  they  read,  and  when  I  struck  out  a  lot,  they  got  on  me. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't  blame  anyone  for  this.  I  was  simply 
a  victim  of  baseball  circumstances.  My  "perfect  swing"  was  imperfect 
against  curve  balls.  My  "steel  springs"  didn't  help  my  batting  average.  The 
fans  booed  because  I  wasn't  another  Musial,  and  I  brooded  because  they 
booed.  I  stopped  sleeping  well.  I  didn't  lose  any  full  night's  sleep  but  dozing 
off  became  a  problem.    1  was  restless,  nervous,  everything. 

I  hadn't  learned  then  to  pop  off  so  I  just  kept  to  myself  and  sulked.  The 
more  I  sulked  the  worse  I  got,  and  the  worse  I  got  the  more  I  sulked. 

The  manager?  Well,  Leo  Durocher  had  just  been  suspended  from  base- 
ball for  a  year  and  his  replacement,  Burt  Shotton,  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  hold  the  team  together.  Rickey?  Jackie  Robinson  was  breaking  in  and 
Rickey  had  his  hands  full  with  that.  You  know,  everyone  has  problems  of 
his  own,  even  in  baseball.  When  I  was  hitting  .241,  they  farmed  me  out 
to  St.  Paul. 

The  pressure  was  different,  but  no  less  tight,  the  following  spring.  Rickey 
had  decided  that  I  couldn't  tell  a  strike  from  a  ball,  and  he  sent  me  from 
the  regular  training  camp  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  little  Florida 
town  of  Vero  Beach  for  a  special  course. 

In  Vero  I  saw  Pete  Reiser  taking  a  course,  too.  Pete,  an  outfielder,  was 
trying  to  learn  how  to  play  first  base.  He  had  run  into  a  lot  of  fences  trying 


to  catch  home  runs  and  the  battering  had  about  caught  up  with  him.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  a  lot  of  things  we  might  have  talked  about,  but  Pete  was 
quiet  and  worried.   He  was  in  pretty  bad  shape,  besides. 

In  one  exhibition  game  at  Vero  Beach,  Pete  hit  a  triple,  or  what  should 
have  been  a  triple.  Halfway  between  second  base  and  third,  he  fell  down. 
His  legs  gave  out  on  him.  As  I  say,  he  was  in  pretty  bad  shape.  When  I 
looked  at  Reiser,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  seeing  a  guy  who  was  washed  up  at 
twenty-eight.  I  said  to  myself  that  in  the  outfield  I  could  never  let  myself 
make  a  mistake.  I  had  to  be  thinking  whenever  I  went  for  a  fly  ball;  thinking 
where  the  wall  is.  Otherwise,  I  knew,  I  might  end  up  like  Pete. 

I  STUCK  WITH  THE  DODGERS  at  last  in  1949,  and  it  was  that  year 
that  I  learned  how  to  withstand  the  pressure  to  succeed.  In  the  '49  World 
Series,  which  lasted  only  five  games,  I  struck  out  eight  times.  That  tied 
an  all-time  record,  and  we  lost  to  the  Yankees,  of  course.  Back  home  a  few 
weeks  later,  I  thought  things  through.   It  went  something  like  this: 

"Well,  here  I  am  right  now  after  the  biggest  disappointment  of  my  life. 
I  always  wanted  to  play  in  a  World  Series.  It's  always  been  my  biggest  and 
most  important  dream  and  now  it's  my  biggest  disappointment.  I  can't  do 
any  worse  than  I've  done  and  I'm  still  alive,  still  got  friends,  and  the  finance 
company  hasn't  taken  away  the  car.  This  is  the  bottom,  but  it's  not  as  bad 
as  I  was  afraid  it  would  be.  So  either  I  stay  here,  which  isn't  bad,  or  I  move 
up,  which  is  better." 

I  went  into  the  next  season  with  all  the  confidence  in  the  world.  Although 
my  confidence  has  been  shaken  any  number  of  times  since  then,  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  lost  it. 

I  don't  brood  any  more  and  I  don't  sulk.  Last  year  when  the  Brooklyn 
fans  weren't  supporting  the  club,  I  popped  off.  I  hope  I  never  have  to  pop 
off  to  the  public  again,  and  I  certainly  don't  want  to. 

With  writers,  I  plan  to  handle  it  this  way.  If  a  writer  says  something 
bad  about  me  and  I  don't  think  it's  justified,  I'll  tell  him  so,  like  I  did  last 
year.  I  wouldn't  pick  a  fight  or  tell  him  how  to  write,  just  give  him  my  side 
of  the  story. 

Handling  these  headaches  is  no  fun,  but  it's  better  than  suffering  the 
heartaches  of  a  sour  press  and  hooting  fans.  In  the  majors,  headaches,  like 
hitting  and  fielding,  are  all  part  of  the  job.  You  can  be  happy  in  baseball, 
when  you  learn  to  live  with  them.  But  the  learning  is  rugged. 

As  I've  said,  I  hope  to  play  for  five  seasons  after  this,  which  ought  to 
leave  me  pretty  well  fixed.  Then  Bev  and  the  kids  and  I  are  going  to  live 
on  the  farm  I've  bought  way  south  of  Los  Angeles.  We've  got  a  house  on 
a  hilltop  and  almost  any  day  you  can  see  the  ocean  a  long  way  off. 

When  I'm  watching  the  Pacific  10  years  from  now,  I  know  I'll  miss  my 
baseball  friends.  Maybe  I'll  even  get  a  twinge  when  I  hear  about  some 
other  Dodger  center  fielder  helping  some  later  Dodger  club  to  a  pennant. 
But  the  first  time  one  of  my  neighbors  drops  around  to  tell  me  how  soft  I 
used  to  have  things,  I'm  going  to  get  that  neighbor  into  a  chair.  Then  we 
can  have  a  little  talk.  the  end 


"Pardon  me,  old  man.    Your  grip's  all  wrong" 
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".  .  .  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  provide  for 

the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  . 


75  the  t/ftfot?  together  with  concrete  interstate  highways 


This  is  the  Nationol  System  of  Interstate  Highways,  a  40,000-mile  net- 
work of  main  roads  reaching  every  state  and  42  state  copitals.  It  connects 
182  of  the  199  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population.  Comprising  about 
1%  of  the  nation's  road  mileage,  it  carries  20%  of  the  rural  traffic. 
Such   roads  should   be   paved   with   concrete  — for   safety,   for   economy. 


The  objectives  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  are  impor- 
tant to  every  citizen.  The  general  welfare,  common  defense  and  a 
more  perfect  union — all  would  benefit  from  the  40,000-mile  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  already  authorized  by  Congress. 

This  highway  system,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  not  only 
today's  traffic,  but  the  vastly  increased  traffic  projected  through  1975. 
Tying  the  Union  together  with  a  great  highway  system  of  expertly 
engineered  concrete  roads  and  expressways  would  help  all  motorists 
and  highway  users  and  will  save  thousands  of  lives  and  uncounted 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  taxpayers. 

Concrete  is  the  logical  pavement  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways  because  of  its  great  durability,  safety,  long  life  and 
low-annual-cost  economy.  No  other  paving  material  equals  concrete 
in  skid  resistance  and  high  light  reflectance — wet  or  dry,  night  or  day. 
You  can  see  better,  stop  quicker.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "Sate  Lives, 
Save  Dollars  ivith  Concrete."  Distributed  only  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PORTLAND    CEMENT   ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization   to  improve   and    extend   the   uses  of   Portland   cement   and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific   research   and   engineering   field   work 


„ 


^  Junior  « 


ca.n  ski ! 


HE'S  UP — and  away — first  try!  Soon  Junior  will  be  a  confident,  capable  water  skier. 
It's  actually  that  easy!  In  a  single,  fun-packed  holiday  the  whole  family  can  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  the  most  fascinating  of  water  sports ! 

It's  the  motor  that  counts  most!  And  Evinrude  is  top  choice  by  a  wide,  wide  margin. 
Here's  commanding  power  for  towing  teams  of  skiers.  Sharp  acceleration  for  fast,  clean 
take-offs.  Nimble  maneuverability  for  quick,  easy  pick-ups.  Wonderfully  smooth  and 
quiet  power  that  makes  piloting  a  joy!  SEE  YOUR  EVINRUDE  DEALER.  Look  for 
his  name  under  "Outboard  Motors"  in  your  phone  book.  Five  superb  skiing  models 
to  choose  from — three  with  electric  starting.  FREE!  Write  for  catalog  of  the  complete 
Evinrude  line  and  "How  To"  Book  of  Water  Skiing  by  champion  Bruce  Parker. 
EVINRUDE  MOTORS,  4292  North  27th  Street,  Milwaukee  16,  Wisconsin. 
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AJ    covered    his   face    with   his   hands,   and 
then   I   heard  someone  cry:    "He's    hurt!" 


YOU    KNOW   THEM    SO    LITTLE 

"These  are  nice  kids,  from  the  best  families,"  everyone  said.    But  they  were 
planning  to  do  something  terrible  tonight— unless  I  found  a  way  to  stop  them 

By  JOSIAH    E.   GREENE 


YES,  Jared?"  I  said  to  the  boy  who  stood  before  me.  He  was  gangling  and 
awkward.  His  thin,  bony  face  was  flushed,  and  his  hulking  feet  shuffled 
nervously  as  he  waited  for  me  to  gather  up  the  quiz  papers  on  my  desk.  His 
name  was  Jared  Fox  and  he  was  in  my  senior  ethics  class. 

I  sensed  an  excuse  coming — his  work  needed  one — and  I  repeated, 
"Yes?"  brusquely.  But  even  after  twenty-five  years  of  teaching  you  can  be 
fooled. 

"Well,  Mr.  Wing — it's  like  this.  1  hate  to  say  anything  but — well,  a  lot  of 
'em  might  get  hurt,  and  she's  in  it,  and  that  slime  Davis  is  back  of  it,  and  it 
— it's  got  to  be  stopped!" 

I  said  sharply,  "Coherence.  Jared!"  It  was  more  than  teacherish  annoy- 
ance: in  a  sense  he  was  being  too  clear.  I  knew  instinctively  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  I  was  afraid  to  hear  the  rest.  Yet  you  have  to  ask.  "What 
ought  to  be  stopped?" 


"This  fight,  Mr.  Wing.  They're  not  just  kidding.  They've  got  brass 
knuckles  and  clubs  and  blackjacks  and  the  girls  carry  knives  for  'em.  And 
razor  blades — taped  to  their  arms.   It's  all  set  for  tonight." 

I  was  taken  aback.  True,  there'd  been  whispers,  but  a  high  school  is  a 
hotbed  of  rumor  and  this  rumor  had  been  vague.  Most  of  us  on  the  faculty 
hadn't  credited  it.  Ugly  things  do  happen — you  read  about  them.  But  they 
happen  somewhere  else — not  in  your  town,  your  school,  among  boys  and 
girls  you  know.  Or  think  you  know. 

I  was  troubled,  and  for  a  moment  I  sought  reassurance  in  the  familiar 
oak  paneling  of  my  ancient,  high-ceilinged,  yellow-walled  classroom;  in 
the  blackboards,  the  scarred  desks,  the  four  tall  windows  with  the  new 
spring  foliage  outside.  This  room,  or  one  like  it,  had  so  long  been  my 
rut — my  good,  safe,  ordinary  rut — that  I  was  reassured.  I  found  a  flaw 
in  Jared's  story.  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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THIS  IS  THE  TIRE  WITH 


Ends  fear  of  blowouts! 

Ends  fear  of  punctures! 

Ends  fear  of  skids! 

Gives  longer,  safer  mileage 

than  any  other  tire! 


Now  from  Firestone  comes  the  automatic  safety 
tire  .  .  .  the  new  Firestone  Supreme.  It  gives  you 
and  your  family  protection  never  before  provided 
in  any  tire  at  any  price.  It's  the  first  and  only  tire 
with  built-in  peace  of  mind! 

Blowout  Safe!  It's  a  tubeless  tire.  Its  cord  body 
is  made  of  all  nylon  —  stronger  than  steel,  pound 
for  pound.  That's  why  the  Firestone  Supreme  re- 
sists all  causes  of  blowouts.  But  no  tire  is  blowout- 


:- 


proof  from  a  slash  or  cut  in  the  sidewall.  So 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  Firestone  engineers  ha' 
built  into  the  Supreme  an  emergency  life  protects  fct 

For  should  a  blowout  occur,  an  automatic  safe' 
valve  closes  in  the  life  protector  and  retains 
of  the  air.  This  lets  you  ride  out  a  blowout  witho  I 
swerving— without  danger.  Lets  you  come  safely 
a  straight-line  stop.  This  is  built-in  peace  of  min 


Puncture  Safe !  The  new  Firestone  Supreme  h 
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WT-IN  PEACE  OF  MIND 


ipecial  gummy  rubber  sealant  that  seals  any 
fccture  the  instant  it  occurs  —  makes  it  completely 
Incture-safe.  No  more  delays,  no  more  fear  of 
fcnging  tires  on  a  busy  highway.  This  is  built-in 
lace  of  mind. 

lid  Safe!  Firestone's  new  exclusive  tread  design 
Ikes  all  others  out-of-date.  Wider  and  deeper, 
Is  efficient  tread  holds  the  road  with  a  powerful 
|p  never  before  possible.  It  won't  skid,  swerve,  or 


slide  like  ordinary  tires.  Takes  danger  out  of  driv- 
ing on  pavements  wet  with  rain  or  snow.  And  this 
tread  is  silent— won't  hum  on  the  highway.  Won't 
squeal  on  the  sharpest  comers.  This  is  built-in 
peace  of  mind. 

Thousands  of  extra  miles!  The  rugged  all-nylon 
cord  body,  plus  thicker  tread,  gives  you  up  to  25% 
more  mileage -the  longest,  safest  mileage  of  any 
tire  by  far.  And  it's  made  for  beauty  — as  well  as 


duty.  With  its  white  sidewalls— made  to  stay  white 
—  with  curb  scuff  protection  —  and  smart  fashion- 
line  styling,  the  new  Firestone  Supreme  gives  you 
the  most  luxurious  tire  on  the  road. 

Have  your  car  dealer  put  Supreme  tires  on  your 
new  car— or  have  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
put  them  on  your  present  car.  You'll  get  a  liberal 
trade-in— convenient  payment  terms— and  built-in 
peace  of  mind  in  the  bargain. 
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(Continued  from  page  49)  "Who  did 
you  say  was  back  of  this,  Jared?  Al 
Davis?  Nonsense!  Why,  he's — "  The 
son  of  a  very  important  man,  I  was 
about  to  say;  but  everyone  knew  that. 
A  fatuous  objection,  anyway.  Be- 
yond his  civic  projects,  charities, 
directorships  and  committees,  which 
filled  the  papers,  1  knew  nothing  of 
Allard  Davis,  Sr. 

I  did  know  the  boy.  He  had  his  own 
claims  to  fame — chiefly  athletic  and  so- 
cial. Among  other  things,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  student  council.  If  I  was 
cool  to  his  charm,  I  was  in  the  minority. 
Hut  even  I  found  this  story  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 

Jared  Fox  insisted,  'it's  true.  Mr. 
Wing.  Honest!  He  was  captain  of  the 
basketball  team  and  you  remember  the 
fuss  over  the  Wade  High  game  last  win- 
ter, when  they  said  we  cheated?  Well, 
it's  been  building  up.  Only  it's  not 
Wade  against  us  any  more;  it's  more 
the  Hill  against  the  East  End.  I  mean, 
there's  some  from  our  school  that're  on 
the  other  side  just  because  they  live 
East.  Now  they're  going  to  settle  it. 
This  way." 

IT  HAD  an  unhappy  ring  of  truth. 
Our  two  school  districts  did  in  gen- 
eral follow  the  town's  economic  cleav- 
age; natural  school  rivalry  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  social  tensions  that 
undeniably  existed.  And  some  of  our 
students,  with  divided  loyalties  and 
blind  devotion  to  their  kind,  had  in- 
deed chosen  to  side  against  their  school 
on  occasion. 

"Where  will  this  fight  be?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "Nobody 
knows.  Till  the  last  minute." 

"All  right.  Thank  you.  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done."  You  learn  a  decisive 
tone,  dealing  with  students,  but  some- 
times it  means  little.  "You  said  she  was 
in  it.   Who,  Jared?" 

His  mouth  twisted  and  his  face 
turned  red.  "Judy!  Judy,  Mr.  Wing. 
She's  his  girl  now.  She'll  tag  him  right 
into  trouble." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Thank  you, 
Jared.    I'll  look  into  it." 

I  was  relieved.  Allard  Davis,  Jr., 
and  Judy  Paton  were  indeed  a  pair. 
You  saw  them  holding  hands  in  the 
halls,  strolling  together,  studying  to- 
gether, lunching  together.  They  made 
you  want  your  own  youth  back,  though 
if  you  had  reservations  about  Davis, 
perhaps  you  frowned  too.  And  if  you 
had  a  gossipy  mind,  you  remembered 
that  another  year — or  was  it  only  last 
fall? — Judy  Paton  and  Jared  Fox  had 
been  a  pair.  So.  1  thought:  adolescence 
is  fickle  and  jealousy  distorts. 

True,  there  were  those  in  school  who 
I  could  imagine  were  involved  in  this 
mess,  but  Judy  Paton  was  not  one. 
Judy  Paton  was  a  fine  girl. 

The  school  clock  struck  the  quarter 
hour.  I  was  due  at  student  council. 
Both  Judy  and  Davis  would  be  there, 
and  suddenly  I  was  anxious  to  see  them 
again,  to  study  them,  to  make  sure.  I 
hurried  up  the  old  oak  stairs. 

Marilee  Latham  was  waiting  at  the 
tup  of  the  stairs — not  for  the  first  time 
—to  sec  the  council  about  disobedi- 
ence to  a  monitor.  Marilee  was  one 
of  those  with  divided  loyalties,  I  re- 
membered; she  lived  East.  She  was  a 
black-haired,  defiant  vixen,  irrepressi- 
ble, unpredictable. 

"Who  turned  me  in,  Mr.  Wing?"  she 
demanded.    "What  have  I  done  now?" 

"You'll  hear  about  it  presently,"  I 
told  her. 

"If  it  was  Sue  Allison,  I'll  slap  her 
silly!"  .  .  . 

Inside  the  council  room,  eight  boys 


and  seven  girls  were  waiting  around  a 
conference  table.  I  apologized  for  be- 
ing late,  but  Davis  was  rapping  for  or- 
der before  I  was  seated.  I  thought  it  a 
bit  pointed. 

I  suppose  1  resented  Al  Davis.  He 
was  too  handsome,  loo  big.  loo  young. 
too  assured  to  appeal  to  a  withered,  un- 
certain old  teacher.  Bui  I  admitted  his 
ability.  He  was  a  leader.  He  ran  that 
meeting  with  an  instinct  his  father 
might  have  admired,  relaxed,  good- 
natured  but  allowing  no  maundering 
or  obstructionism.  There  was  no  doubt 
who  was  boss,  whose  judgment  was 
final — and  it  was  sound  judgment.  He 
dealt  adultly  with  questions  of  disci- 
pline, vandalism,  taste,  of  prom  rules, 


her  opposition,  knowing  how  she  felt 
about  him. 

I'd  known  and  liked  Judy  Paton 
since  she  was  an  awkward  thirteen  with 
braces  on  her  teeth.  Seventeen  now,  she 
was  beautiful  -  and  intelligent,  too. 
And  she  had  poise  and  sensibility.  I 
think  I  saw  in  her  the  girl  I'd  have  liked 
as  a  daughter. 

"Perhaps  it  she'd  promise — "  Judy 
began. 

Marilee  cried,  "I  won't  promise! 
And  don't  you  stand  up  for  me,  Judy 
Paton.  I'll  take  care  of  myself.  You've 
got  Al  on  a  leash  for  the  moment,  but 
you're  not  the  first — or  last.  You  can 
save  your  pity  for  yourself!" 

It  was  a  hot,  bitter  protest,  remind- 
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"Not  only  is  he  a  pood  shot — he's  a  terrible  target" 

COUIER'S  GAHAN  WILSON 


classroom  ethics.  I  kept  still  and  lis- 
tened respectfully.  And  then  Marilee 
Latham  was  summoned. 

A  natural-born  actress,  Marilee! 
You  knew  at  a  glance  all  she  felt,  how 
intensely,  even  why.  She  was  angry 
now.  She  burst  in  and  then  stood  in 
silent  fury — small,  defiant,  vital. 

But  Al  Davis  read  coolly  from  her 
card:  "Running  in  the  halls,  imperti- 
nence to  a  monitor  when  told  to  stop. 
Again,  Marilee?" 

"Yes,  again!"  She  said  it  savagely. 
"And  so  what?" 

"So  it's  the  umpteenth  time — and  we 
throw  the  book  at  you."  His  tone  was 
curiously  hard.  I  think  we  were  all 
startled. 

I^ROM  her  place  at  the  table.  Judy 
X  Paton  protested,  "But  perhaps  there 
was  some  excuse.''  Warm,  gentle  Judy 
tended  to  seek  excuses. 

Marilee  cried,  "There  certainly  was! 
I  was  sick.  1  had  to  hurry.  Do  1  have 
to  spell  out  everything  for  every  stupid 
monitor?" 

"Is  it  harder  to  say  'I'm  sick'  than 
'Go  jump'?"  Al  asked. 

"But,  Al — "  Judy  began.  And  then. 
"Oh,  let's  excuse  it  this  time." 

He  said  easily,  "We  might.  Jude,  if  it 
were  the  first  time.  Or  the  second  or 
third.  It's  the  nth.  And  we've  warned 
her  before — otten." 

Al  was  right,  I  thought.  Judy  was 
being  sentimental,  illogical.   Yet  1  liked 


ing  me  that  a  few  months  ago,  before 
Al  and  Judy  were  a  pair,  Al  and  Mari- 
lee had  been  one. 

We  teachers  take  these  romances 
too  lightly,  I  suppose.  They  seem  so 
tentative — blooming,  fading,  experi- 
mental. We  sigh  at  what  these  young 
people  must  learn,  at  the  real  tragedies 
l hat  will  someday  tear  and  temper 
them.  And  then  once  in  a  long  while  an 
emotion  is  stripped  naked  for  us  and 
we're  appalled. 

Marilee  was  not  fooling.  There  was 
hate  in  her  voice. 

Judy  blushed.  Answering  fire  flared 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  had  too  much  sense 
of  time  and  place  to  fight  back.  "It's  a 
question  of  justice,  not  pity,"  she  said. 

"It's  a  question  of  attitude."  Al's 
voice  sounded  satisfied.  "If  Marilee's 
rude  to  us,  she  undoubtedly  was  to  the 
monitor.  She's  been  rude  to  too  many 
too  often.  I  think  we  should  suspend 
her  privileges." 

And  1  thoroughly  agreed,  though  it 
was  harsh. 

Judy  said,  "But  we  can't  penalize 
her  for  what's  been  said  here.  She's  up 
on  another  charge  entirely — " 

"She's  been  disrespectful  to  the 
council." 

"No.   To  me.    It  was  personal." 

"Oh,  quit  being  so  noble!"  Marilee 
cried.  "He  wants  to  suspend  my  priv- 
ileges so  I  can't  go  to  the  prom  with 
Bernie  Lee.   Well,  let  him!" 

Davis  glanced  at  her  sharply.    I  saw 


a    flicker    of    half-veiled     amusement 
a  oss  his  face. 

Judy  was  frowning.  "Oh,  Al,  you 
wouldn't  be  spiteful!" 

Davis  straightened  decisively  in  his 
chair.  "No.  In  fact,  I  hate  to  <.\o  this 
to  Marilee — we've  been  good  friends. 
But  there's  no  point  in  having  a  council 
if  it  and  its  monitors  aren't  respected." 

"But  we  haven't  even  discussed  what 
she's  supposed  to  have  done!" 

"Sh-sh!"  With  a  wide,  warm  grin, 
he  put  a  finger  under  her  chin.  "You've 
had  your  say,  monkey."  He  looked  at 
her  and  1  saw  her  melt,  saw  the  will  go 
out  of  her.  Al  smiled  easily  around 
the  table.  "Any  discussion?  Then  all 
in  favor  of  suspending  Marilee's  priv- 
ileges .  .  ." 

Till  a  moment  before,  I'd  concurred. 
Now,  aware  of  crosscurrents  and  ob- 
scure motives,  1  wondered  if  justice  or 
Al  Davis  were  being  served.  He  was 
plausible,  convincing;  with  all  the  lead- 
ership I'd  commended  in  him,  he  had 
swept  them  along,  perhaps  to  his  own 
ends.  And  I  knew  suddenly  that  if  he 
chose  to  lead  them  into  trouble,  he 
could  do  that  too. 

He  was  saying,  "Good.  If  there's 
nothing  more  to  bring  up — " 

"One  moment." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wing?"  His  tone  was 
faintly  patronizing. 

"I've  been  told,"  I  said,  "that  a  gang 
from  this  school  is  to  fight  a  gang  from 
Wade  tonight.  Do  you  think  anything 
should  be  done?" 

EVERY  teacher  knows  that  stolid, 
secret  blankness  of  student  faces. 
The  young  can  be  so  obtuse.  Finally 
Davis  said,  "Possibly,  Mr.  Wing,  if  you 
can  tell  us  more.  Who's  involved? 
Where  will  it  be?" 

"Is  this  news  to  you?" 

He  said,  "Yes,"  his  eyebrows  arch- 
ing.  But  his  eyes  were  hard. 

I  said  to  Judy,  "And  to  you?" 

"I — haven't  heard  of  any  fight."  And 
I  was  sure  she  wouldn't  lie. 

Sure?  These  youngsters  sit  before 
you  all  year;  you  know  them  so  thor- 
oughly— and  so  little.  Some  whom  I 
believed  to  be  my  best  students  I've 
caught  cribbing.  Others  whom  I 
thought  exceptionally  industrious  and 
eager  turned  out  to  be  polishing  the  ap- 
ple. How  could  I  know  Judy  Paton 
wouldn't  lie?  I  couldn't,  of  course,  but 
somehow  I  did. 

I  felt  foolish,  .fared  Fox's  few  facts 
had  been  denied.  "Perhaps,"  I  said. 
"I've  been  misinformed." 

Allard  Davis  smiled.  While  I  fum- 
bled with  my  papers,  trying  to  order 
my  scattered  thoughts,  he  adjourned 
the  meeting.    1  was  left  alone. 

Or  not  quite  alone.  Tense  and  vin- 
dictive. Marilee  Latham  stood  in  the 
doorway.  When  the  last  pair  of  feet 
had  clattered  down  the  stairs,  she 
whirled  and  took  three  quick,  taut  steps 
in  my  direction.  "She  lied!  That  baby- 
faced  little  cheat!    She  knows  plenty!" 

"She  tried  to  be  fair  to  you."  I  said. 

"Wasn't  she  just  too  sweet!"  Marilee 
said.  "Well,  some  of  us  have  had 
enough  of  sweet  little  Judy.  She  thinks 
she's  safe  while  Al  beams  at  her.  Well, 
she'll  learn!  I'll  teach  her  myself.  And 
there's  plenty,  right  in  this  school, 
that'll  help.  She  won't  look  so  sweet 
next  time  you  see  her,  Mr.  Wing — not 
after  meeting  up  with  this!" 

She  was  gone,  heels  clicking.  I  was 
left  with  the  sick  memory  of  a  sleeve 
pulled  furiously  back,  of  an  extended 
arm  striped  with  two  bits  of  adhesive, 
between  them  the  cold  blue  steel  of  a 
razor  blade.   .   .   . 

I  went  to  Mr.  Raymond.    It's  pure. 
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panicky  teachers'  instinct  to  lay  your 
problems  in  the  principal's  lap.  A  nice 
fellow,  Raymond — a  good  principal, 
excellent  with  parents,  patient,  long- 
suffering,  able  to  smile  under  pressure. 
He  was  still  smiling  when  1  finished. 

"Goodness,  Wing!  You  do  sound 
impressed.  So  the  Latham  girl  was  ac- 
tually carrying  a  blade!  It's  not  a  new 
story,  of  course,  but  you're  the  first  to 
report  actually  seeing —  Well.  I  sup- 
pose we'll  have  to  take  it  more  seri- 
ously. I'll  speak  to  her  in  the  morning." 

I  said,  "But  this'U  happen  tonight, 
according  to  Jared." 

RAYMOND  looked  blank.  "To- 
night? They're  rather  beyond  our 
jurisdiction,  then.  They've  left  school 
for  the  day.    If  you'd  come  earlier — " 

"But  it  seemed  so  incredible." 

"Ah.  yes!  In  a  sense.  Wing,  that's 
the  point.  If  you  found  it  so,  you'll  ex- 
cuse me  if  I —  Not  that  I  doubt  your 
sincerity,  but  ever  since  that  unfor- 
tunate basketball  controversy  there've 
been  these  wild  rumors.  Yet  nothing's 
come  of  them.  I  am  disturbed  by  this, 
Wing,  but — " 

"But  you  don't  quite  believe  it?" 

"Well,  let's  say  I'm  aware  that  more 
is  threatened  in  this  world  than  is  ever 
executed.  Intentions  are  not  deeds. 
Weapons  aren't —  I'd  hate  to  do  any- 
thing to  make  the  school  look  foolish." 

"How  will  it  look  if  one  of  our  girls 
slashes  another's  face?" 

"Wing!  I'm  sure  nothing  of  the 
sort —  Still,  I  will  think  about  it.  And 
I  do  thank  you  for  the  information." 

I  went  back  to  my  room  and  wor- 
ried. Mr.  Raymond  half  believed  the 
implications  of  what  I  said,  yet  I  knew 
he'd  do  nothing.  Then  what  could  I 
expect  of  others,  less  concerned  and 
even  more  skeptical? 

I  watched  the  wasted  minutes  spin 
by  on  the  electric  clock.  I  wasn't  used 
to  crisis;  my  life  had  been  too  mun- 
dane. It  was  easier  to  disbelieve  my 
own  eyes  than  resort  to  action.  I  was 
afraid  of  involving  the  school  in  a  mess. 
And  myself,  too,  of  course. 

In  the  end  I  went  looking  for  Judy. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  The 
spring  sun  was  mellow  as  I 
climbed  the  Hill.  There  was 
money  up  here.  Tree-lined  roads 
curved  between  sprawling  ranch- 
type  homes.  A  man  in  business 
clothes  was  raking  his  lawn.  A 
woman  in  leopard-print  slacks 
was  unloading  three  children 
from  a  convertible.  A  girl  with  a 
long-handled  trowel  was  weeding 
a  flower  bed.  Melodrama  seemed 
so  remote  I  felt  ridiculous. 

The  house  I  sought  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  birch-lined  walk.  Judy 
opened  the  door.  "Why,  Mr. 
Wing!"  she  said. 

Someone  seemed  to  be  getting 
dinner,  but  the  living  room  was  empty. 
"Judy,"  I  said,  sitting  in  the  chair  she 
indicated  for  me,  "you  lied  to  me." 

"Why,  Mr.  Wing— I  didn't!" 

"You  are  going  out  tonight,  aren't 
you?" 

She  said,  "Yes,"  reluctantly. 

"With  Al  Davis?  Where?" 

"I — don't  know  where,  Mr.  Wing. 
Honestly.  But  it's  not  what  you  think." 
She  hesitated.  "Maybe  I'd  better  tell 
you.  It's  nothing,  really.  It's  all  very 
foolish.  You  remember  the  basketball 
game  last  winter,  when  we  beat  Wade 
by  one  point  and  there  was  such  a  furi- 
ous argument  and  everything?  Well, 
there's  been  so  much  feeling  we  de- 
cided it  better  be  settled,  and  so  Al  got 
in  touch  with  the  kids  from  there  and 
agreed  on  a  sort  of  game — " 
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"Game!" 

"Yes.  You  talked  about  a  fight,  but 
it's  not  that." 

'Judy,  listen.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  walking  into!"  But  I  was  re- 
lieved. It  was  easier  to  believe  she  was 
naive  instead  of  lying.  "Maybe  even 
Al  doesn't  know.  Maybe!  But  I've 
talked  with  someone  from  our  school 
who  lives  over  East  and  it's  not  consid- 
ered any  game  over  there.  It's  a  grudge 
fight,  and  they're  siding  with  Wade. 
Stay  out  of  it,  Judy." 

"Oh,  that's  Marilee.  She's  all  talk. 
She's  mad  at  Al.  that's  all." 

"It  isn't  all!  They've  clubs  and  black- 
jacks and  knives — " 

She  stared.  "You're  exaggerating 
this  terribly,  Mr.  Wing." 

"Suppose  I'm  not?  Suppose  people 
are  hurt,  Judy.  Suppose  you're  hurt. 
Suppose  it's  all  in  the  papers.  What  of 
your  family?" 

She  was  silent  now.  She  looked 
stunned  and  bewildered  and  I  felt  some 
hope  of  reaching  her.  But  then  she 
spread  her  hands  with  a  helpless  little 
laugh.   "Well — what  can  I  do?" 

"You  can  stay  home,"  I  said.  "And 
make  Al  stay  home." 

"He  can't  desert  his  friends,  Mr. 
Wing.   And  I  can't  desert  him." 

"But  he's  abusing  your  faith,  Judy. 
He's  leading  you  blindly  into  some- 
thing he  knows  is  dangerous,  vicious. 
Get  out  of  it!" 

"How?  Especially  if  it's  all  true?" 

So  I  saw  the  real  dilemma.  She  was 
loyal.  "He's  not  worth  your  faith,  Judy. 
He  doesn't  need  it.  He's  self-centered, 
self-sufficient.    He  doesn't  need  you!" 

She  smiled  swiftly.  "I  know  better 
than  that,  Mr.  Wing.  He's  big,  hand- 
some, wonderful,  but  underneath  he's 
terribly  unsure.  He  needs  someone 
constantly.  To  bolster  him.  To  prove 
his  importance.  He's  all  bluff,  Mr. 
Wing.  That's  why  he  does  crazy  things, 
why  he  needs  me." 

"Al  Davis?"  I  said  incredulously. 
"Nonsense!" 

"Anyhow,  there's  no  way  I  can  help 
myself,  Mr.  Wing." 

In  desperation  I  tried  another  tack. 


Crowning  Glory 

Chemists   are   most   exceeding  wise, 

I  hear; 
They  wave  their  magic  wands: 
Presto !  Detergents,  plastics,  dyes 

appear, 
And  bubble  gum  and  blondes. 
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"Do  your  people  know  of  this  friend- 
ship, Judy?  Do  they  approve?  Surely 
they  see  through  him." 

She  laughed  aloud.  I  could  see  her 
confidence  return  despite  my  pleading. 
"They  love  him,  Mr.  Wing.  They're 
impressed  by  him — or  by  his  father. 
Poor  Daddy — he  knocks  his  head  on 
the  floor  for  anyone  with  more  money. 
And  Mummy's  half  planned  a  society 
wedding!"  She  added  gently,  "They're 
awfully  foolish  and  I'm  afraid  they'll 
be  disappointed.  They  have  a  lot  more 
illusions  about  this  than  I  have." 

There  was  nothing  for  it.  I  hated 
to  frighten  her,  but  I  had  to.  "Judy, 
listen.  I  didn't  want  to  tell  you,  but 
there  are  those  who're  out  to  hurt  you. 
You  personally,  Judy.  They're  carrying 
razor  blades." 


She  wasn't  terrified.  Impressed,  per- 
haps, but  skeptical.  "Really,  Mr.  Wing? 
But  \\  by?  I've  no  enemies." 

"Some  people  resent  your  friendship 
with  Al  Davis." 

She  laughed,  then.  "Oh — Marilee. 
She  just  talks." 

The  front  door  opened  and  Al  Davis 
called,  "J tide — "  Then  he  saw  us.  He 
filled  the  living-room  arch.  He  wasn't 
the  boy  Judy  had  been  talking  about; 
he  was  hard,  huge  and  frightening. 
"Hi,  Mr.  Wing.    Jude  flunk  her  quiz?" 

I  said,  "This  is  private — but  say 
whatever  you  came  to  say,  Davis." 

"Al,"  Judy  said,  "he's  been  accusing 
you — us — of — " 

"What  he  said  in  council?"  Davis, 
strolling  over  to  her,  put  his  arm 
around  her.  "He's  got  a  weird  imagina- 
tion, hon.   You  believe  him?" 

Judy  smiled  at  him.  The  very  few 
doubts  I'd  instilled  in  her  were  gone. 

"Davis — please!  Leave  her  out  of 
this,  whatever  it  is.  Surely  you  don't 
want  her  hurt?" 

"Why,  I  came  to  say  that  you  can 
stay  home  if  you  like,  Jude."  I  knew  it 
was  far  from  what  he'd  come  to  say, 
but  it  was  neat. 

"I  wouldn't  miss  it!"  she  said. 

"You've  the  wrong  idea,  Mr.  Wing," 
Davis  said.  "This  is  only — "  He 
shrugged.  "She'll  be  all  right.  She'll 
be  with  me." 

"You'll  have  your  hands  full — " 

"It's  just  this,  Mr.  Wing.  If  she's 
my  girl,  she  has  to  be  there." 

He  was  beyond  appeal.  "Davis,"  I 
said  harshly,  "I  know  what's  up  and 
I'm  going  to  stop  it.  Do  you  want  me  to 
go  to  your  father?" 

HE  GRINNED  and  beckoned  to  me 
and,  when  I  didn't  stir,  put  his  arm 
under  mine  and  lifted  me  to  my  feet. 
He  pranced  me  to  the  hallway  and 
pointed  through  the  open  door  toward 
the  road.  A  cream-colored  convertible 
stood  at  the  curb  and  a  man  sat  in  it 
reading  a  newspaper.  "Come  meet  my 
father,  Mr.  Wing,"  Al  Davis  said. 

Like  an  angry  teacher  leading  a  boy 

by  the  ear  to  the  principal,  he  marched 

me  down  the  walk.    The  elder 

Davis  saw  us  coming  and  smiled. 

"Dad,  meet  Mr.  Wing.    He's 

got  a  real  wild  yarn  for  you." 

It  was  a  miserable  perform- 
ance on  my  part.  The  audience 
was  skeptical,  my  words  halting. 
1  was  out  of  my  depth  telling 
Allard  Davis,  Sr.,  that  his  son 
was  a  delinquent;  I  was  out  of  it 
telling  him  anything.  He  was 
florid-faced,  heavy  but  not  fat, 
and  hard.  He  had  that  reputa- 
tion, and  I  could  feel  the  steel  in 
him  as  I  talked. 

When    I'd   finished,    he   said, 
"Any  truth  in  this,  son?" 
"Not  a  bit,  sir." 
"It  sounds,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "as 
though  you'd  got  hold  of  exaggerated 
information,  Wing.    My  son's  quite  a 
boy — all  man,  with  a  man's  guts.   You 
can  bet  your  life  he  won't  duck  a  fight, 
but  who'd  dare  pick  one  with  him?" 

"Why  not  keep  him  home  this  one 
night,  Mr.  Davis?" 

"Ha!  Long  time  since  I  tried  that. 
Doubt  if  I  could.  Huh,  son?" 

Al  grinned.  "You've  only  to  say  the 
word,  sir." 

"Ho,  ho!  Doesn't  meant  it,  you 
know.  Goes  out  all  the  time,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  say.  The  girls  won't  leave 
him  alone.  Ah,  it  takes  me  back — 
girls  and  fights.  Had  plenty  in  my 
time — and  won  'em  all.  That's  how  a 
man's  made,  Wing.  And  boys  have  to 
learn.     My    (Continued  on   page   56) 
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Not  so  many  years  ago,  most  of  the  cars  Americans  drove  were 
family  sedans — tudors  and  fordors.  But  just  look  at  the  wonderful 
variety  of  cars  they  drive  today:  the  new  hardtops,  station 
wagons,  convertibles — even  convertible  hardtops. 

And  more  and  more  of  today's  people  are  choosing  these 
body  styles  from  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars.  For  this  whole 
line  is  one  long  parade  of  car  usefulness  and  style:  a  shining 
array  of  Fords,  Thunderbirds,  Mercurys,  Lincolns  and  Conti- 
nentals— cars  built  to  suit  your  every  need. 


TODAY'S  CARS  AF 


Out  of  Ford's  endless  drive  into  the  future  has  come 
widest  range  of  cars  on  the  American  Road  today — all  thel 
from  the  universal  Ford  to  the  incomparable  Continental 

They  are  as  varied  as  people.  There's  a  whole  new  rac 
hardtops,  twelve  in  all  (including  two  new  4-door  hardt( 
There  are  four  handsome  convertibles,  including  the  ! 
Sunliner,  most  popular  on  the  American  Road.  There  are 
station  wagons  (Ford  sells  more  than  any  other  manufactu 
And — there  are  the  Thunderbird  and  the  Continental. 


iroughout  the  line  runs  the  new  concept  of  styling  and  engi- 
ing  cars  to  match  the  people  who  drive  them.  You  see  the 
Its  on  any  road.  Alert  youngsters  in  a  Ford  (more  powerful 
the  costliest  cars  of  a  few  years  ago).  Young  newly  weds 
Mercury.  A  capable  young  executive  in  his  Lincoln.  A 
who  loves  the  sport  of  motoring — in  his  Thunderbird.  And  a 


man  who  loves  the  classic  in  car  style,  in  the  Continental. 

The  people  are  changing — and  the  progressive  trend  at  Ford 
moves  faster.  You  see  it  every  day  in  the  swiftly  growing  num- 
bers of  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars  on  the  road.  See  the  final 
proof  at  your  dealer's  now.  Everything  that  you  could  want 
in  a  car  awaits  you  there. 


THE  FORD  FAMILY  OF  FINE  CARS 


FORD 


THUNDERBIRD 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN 


CONTINENTAL 
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(Continued  from  page  53)  son's  old 
enough  and  big  enough,  and  I'm  proud 
of  him.  I  don't  think  I'd  protect  him  if 
I  could." 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  others — " 

"The  others?"  Mr.  Davis  chuckled. 
"Let  'em  get  out  of  Al's  way.  Al  won't 
stop  for  anyone.    And  I  approve." 

"Will  you  approve,"  I  said,  "when 
you're  all  over  the  papers?" 

His  gray  eyes  froze.  "No  one  in- 
volves me  in  a  public  mess.  Wing.  False 
charges  are  dangerous — remember  it." 
I  hadn't  meant  any  such  thing  but  he 
gave  me  no  chance  to  protest.  "I've 
tried  to  be  decent,  Wing,  but  you're 
talking  bosh.  Anyway,  Al  can  take  care 
of  himself,  so  quit  worrying  about  him. 
Let's  go,  son;  dinner's  waiting." 

"Sure  thing."  And  Al  waved  to  Judy, 
standing  in  the  doorway.  He  smiled 
impersonally  at  me  as  he  slid  in  behind 
the  wheel  and  drove  away. 

I  STOOD  rooted  and  uncertain.  When 
I  finally  turned,  the  Paton  door  was 
closed  and  Judy  gone. 

I  called  the  police.  I  was  stubborn 
by  then,  as  well  as  frightened.  I  was 
afraid  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
of  the  mess  I  was  precipitating,  of  the 
dirt  and  scandal  I  might  bring  down  on 
Judy.  But  above  all  I  was  afraid  she'd 
be  hurt;  I  kept  thinking  of  Marilee. 

I  reached  a  Sergeant  Baker,  who  was 
full  of  questions.  Where  was  the  fight 
to  be?  I  didn't  know.  When?  Tonight, 
I  thought.  What  time?  I  didn't  know. 
Informants?  I  hated  to  mention  names 
and  gave  Marilee's  reluctantly.  Ad- 
dress? I  didn't  know.  I  gave  him  Jar- 
ed's  name.  I  didn't  know  his  address 
either,  but  Sergeant  Baker  remained 
polite.  Who  else  was  involved?  I  gave 
him  Al  Davis's  name;  I  knew  that  ad- 
dress, but  so  did  he.  So  did  everyone. 
There  was  silence  on  the  wire. 

Then  Baker  said,  "Okay,  Mr.  Wing, 
thanks.  It's  pretty  vague,  but  we'll  do 
what  we  can.  I'll  have  squad  cars  keep 
an  eye  on  likely  places — but  I  don't 
think  anything  much  will  happen."  .  .  . 

The  long  cream-colored  convertible 
glided  past  me  in  the  twilight,  drawing 
to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  Paton  house. 
Al  Davis  got  out. 

I  sat  in  my  old  and  decrepit  coupe, 
wondering  how  I  expected  to  keep  up 
with  such  a  car  even  if  they  didn't  no- 
tice that  I  was  following.  And  even  if 
I  could  track  them,  could  I  stop  them? 

But  sitting  placidly  at  home  had  been 
impossible.  If  nothing  else,  I  had  to 
know  how  great  a  fool  I  was.  And 
there  was  a  great  deal  else:  Marilee. 
for  instance.    I  believed  in  her  threat. 

Al  Davis  rang  the  bell  of  the  Paton 
house,  went  inside,  and  in  a  moment 
came  out  with  Judy.  They  stood  for  a 
second  talking  at  the  curb  and  then  set 
off  on  foot.  Surprised,  I  scrambled  out 
of  my  car  and  trailed  after  them. 

They  passed  under  a  street  light. 
Judy  wore  jeans  and  a  red  jacket  with 
a  scarf  over  her  head.  Al  sauntered 
along  in  rumpled  slacks  and  sweater. 
They  looked  young,  appealing — like 
any  boy  and  girl  out  for  a  stroll. 

But  two  boys  waited  on  the  street 
corner.  Silently  they  fell  in  with  Al 
and  Judy  and  the  four  moved  on  in  a 
tight  knot  up  the  curving  street.  Pres- 
ently they  were  five  as  a  girl  hurried 
across  a  lawn  to  join  them. 

The  night  was  starry,  still,  without 
wind.  Sound  carried — a  distant  car, 
the  tinny,  muffled  music  of  a  radio. 
Light  seeped  around  the  curtains  of 
one  picture  window  after  another.  It 
was  a  fine  evening  in  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood.  I  shivered. 

Six  or  seven  more  youngsters  came 
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down  an  intersecting  street,  joining  the 
first  group.  They  spread  out  across  the 
pavement  now,  more  confidently,  but 
there  was  no  straggling  and  they  were 
oddly  quiet,  without  talk  or  laughter. 
This  was  no  lark.  They  moved  tensely, 
I  thought,  with  fearful,  dangerous  edgi- 
ness,  held  together  by  the  god  Con- 
formity. I  often  think  that  if  an 
H-bomb  kills  us  all,  it  will  less  likely  be 
one  of  the  Russians'  bombs  than  that 
of  a  teen-age  scientist  trying  to  prove 
he's  not  chicken. 

Then  suddenly  there  were  running 
steps  behind,  and  the  whole  crew 
whirled,  crouching,  ready  to  bolt.  A 
boy  raced  by  me,  trying  to  catch  up. 
He  was  carrying  a  baseball  bat. 

They  went  on.  There  might  have 
been  thirty  now,  mostly  boys.  They 
swung  right,  two  blocks  down,  their 
feet  shuffling  on  the  asphalt. 

I  should  have  guessed  where  they 
were  going;  but  absorbed  in  sensing 
their  mood,  and  staying  with  them,  I 
was  surprised  when  they  turned  toward 
a  dark  drive  winding  off  between  rows 
of  evergreens.  Then  it  dawned  on  me 
where  we  were:  Beatty  Park.  Of 
course!  Four  blocks  of  dark  lawns, 
lonely  walks  and  gardens. 

I  looked  about.  There  was  not  a 
policeman,  not  a  car  on  the  street,  not 
a  pedestrian  in  sight.  The  nearest  drug- 
store was  three  blocks  away.  I  could 
telephone  from  some  nearby  house,  of 
course,  but — 

My  doubts  returned.  Was  this  the 
place?  Would  the  East  End  gang  come 
so  far?  Or  was  the  park  only  a  short 
cut? 

I^HEY  were  vanishing  among  the 
.  shadows,  and  I  cut  across  the  grass 
after  them.  It  was  so  dark  under  the 
trees  that  I  groped  along,  my  hands 
outstretched.  1  stumbled  into  a  hedge. 
I  managed  to  push  through  it  and 
paused  on  the  border  of  open  lawn. 

The  earth  smelled  of  spring.  Soft 
starlight  silvered  the  grass  and  a  gentle 
breeze  billowed  the  leaves.  Up  ahead, 
in  the  black  shadow  of  the  Lombardy 
poplars  setting  off  this  end  of  the  park, 
there  was  slow,  milling  movement,  a 
mutter  of  voices.  Vague  figures  flitted 
like  ghosts  across  the  open  lawn  to  join 
them.  With  some  idea  of  getting  close 
enough  to  hear  what  was  being  said,  I 
left  my  shelter. 

"Mr.  Wing?" 

It's  lucky  I've  a  sound  heart.  I  stood 
shaken.     "Mr.   Wing — it's  me.    Jared 


Fox."  He  was  standing  half  hidden 
beside  a  tree. 

"Jared — is  this  the  place?" 

"Yes.  I  followed  Marilee.  Her  bunch 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  park." 

"Get  to  a  phone  and  call  the  police. 
Sergeant  Baker.   Use  my  name." 

"All  right.    You  got  a  dime?" 

Fumbling,  I  found  only  a  quarter, 
which  made  me  somehow  furious. 
Jared  took  it  and  was  gone. 

In  the  seconds  we'd  talked,  the  band 
of  youngsters  had  vanished.  A  night 
breeze  riffled  the  poplars.  The  park 
seemed  oddly  chilly. 

I  began  to  run  across  the  open  space, 
toward  the  trees.  Then,  as  I  reached 
them,  several  hands  seized  me.  A  flash- 
light flickered  on,  and  Al  Davis  said, 
"It's  Wing." 

They  held  me  against  a  tree.  I  heard 
Davis  mutter  something.  The  others 
were  breathing  hard.  Then  I  found  my 
voice.  "Judy?  Judy,  are  you  there?" 

A  hand  clapped  across  my  mouth 
and  nostrils.  I  fought  for  breath. 

"Shut  up,  Wing.  You'll  get  hurt.  I 
warned  you — "  But  I  sensed  Al  Davis's 
indecision;  he  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  me. 

"Let  him  go,"  Judy  said.  Her  voice 
was  tremulous,  low. 

The  hand  dropped  away  from  my 
mouth,  and  I  said,  "Judy,  get  out 
while — " 

Davis  hit  me.  "Be  good,  Mr.  Wing, 
or  you  won't  have  any  teeth." 

Judy  cried,  "Al!"  and  then,  "I'm 
sorry,  Mr.  Wing.  But  you  shouldn't 
be  here.  There's  nothing  you  can  do. 
It's  too  late  to  stop." 

Al  said,  "Damned  right.  So  come 
on.  Bring  him.  Let's  go." 

He  moved  away.  Judy  followed  in- 
stantly, but  those  who  held  me  did  not. 
1  could  feel  their  reluctance. 

"Let's  go  find  'em,"  Al  said.  "Let's 
get  it  over.   You  chicken?"  .  .  . 

We  moved  out  of  the  grove  and 
downslope  toward  a  pond.  We  bore 
left  along  the  bank,  Davis  ahead  with 
Judy,  the  silent  boys  who  held  me  lag- 
ging. We  were  flanked  to  the  left  by 
another  party.  Beyond  the  pond  dark 
groups  moved  on  the  opposite  hillside. 
As  my  guards  twisted  to  glance  back  I 
saw  a  thin  rear-guard  line  wavering 
behind  us. 

To  the  left  ahead  there  were  sud- 
denly running  figures,  scudding  swift 
and  silent  across  the  grass  toward  that 
flanking  party.  Belatedly  there  was  a 
yell.  Then  the  two  groups  merged. 


Instinctively  everyone  spun  to  the 
point  of  trouble.  The  hands  holding 
me  dropped  away. 

And  in  that  second  a  nearer,  larger 
group  broke  cover  toward  us.  It  was 
fine  timing  and  tactics.  In  the  milling 
confusion,  I  knew  that  we  would  be 
overrun,  scattered,  beaten. 

Then  Al  Davis  yelled.  It  was  a  battle 
cry,  a  rallying  cry,  full  of  brutal  joy 
and  fierce  anticipation.  It  was  enough 
to  freeze  your  blood  and  it  froze  our 
attackers'.  They  halted  as  though 
they'd  run  into  a  wall. 

Ten  steps  away,  huge  in  the  dark,  Al 
Davis  faced  them — and  laughed.  He 
jeered.  He  taunted.  He  called  them 
names.  And  they  hung  back. 

THERE  was  a  flurry  among  them 
and  a  slight,  jeaned  figure  ran  to  the 
forefront..  There  was  no  mistaking 
Marilee  Latham's  furious  vitality. 

Someone  called  impatiently,  "Keep 
out  of  this.   Leave  it  to  the  guys." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "This  is  for  me!" 

Al  Davis  utterly  misjudged  her  speed 
and  vindictiveness.  He  made  no  de- 
fense at  all.  Perhaps  he  thought  her 
flashing  hand  the  usual  feminine  slap. 
Then  he  cried  out  in  shock  and  pain. 
His  hands  flew  to  his  face.  A  moment 
later  blood  welled  between  his  fingers. 

I  heard  Judy's  startled  cry.  Some- 
one said,  "He's  hurt!" 

Confused,  his  followers  waited  for 
retaliation.  Instead,  he  moaned  and 
his  knees  buckled.  As  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  flow,  realization  and  fear 
grew  in  him  and  he  uttered  a  terrified 
scream.  It  was  brutally  revealing:  how 
right  Judy  had  been  about  him. 

His  uncertain  cohorts  fled. 

All  but  Judy.  Judy  ran  to  him,  and 
I  saw  her  strike  Marilee  and  force  her 
backward.  Slim  and  tall,  she  stood  de- 
fenseless in  front  of  Davis.  Marilee 
said,  "Well!   This  makes  it  easy." 

Her  arm  drew  slowly  back.  There 
was  relish  in  the  very  leisure  of  the 
movement.  She  seemed  to  feel  there 
was  all  the  time  in  the  world  now,  that 
Judy  was  helpless  to  escape. 

"Marilee!"  I  yelled.  Startled,  she 
glanced  around.  And  in  that  moment, 
sirens  began  to  howl  nearby. 

Judy  kicked  her.  Simultaneously, 
down  the  slope  raced  a  gangling,  awk- 
ward figure.  If  Jared  Fox  knew  of 
Marilee's  blade,  he  didn't  care.  He 
didn't  care  about  her  allies.  He  pelted 
past,  bowling  into  her,  taking  her  bod- 
ily with  him.  They  splashed  into  the 
lake  and  floundered  there. 

The  group  of  East  Enders  and  the 
group  of  Hill  youths  wavered  and  dis- 
solved. Flashlights  streaked  the  hill- 
side. There  were  more  sirens,  near  and 
far,  and  other  lights.  Fleeing  figures 
were  everywhere,  dotting  the  lawns, 
melting  away. 

Now  that  the  need  was  past,  I  too 
could  move,  though  it  was  like  trying 
to  run  in  water.  "Judy — get  away!  Be- 
fore they  get  here." 

Jared  Fox  struggled  out  of  the  lake. 
"Judy — come  with  me.    Hurry!" 

But  Judy  was  on  her  knees,  her  arms 
around  Al  Davis,  holding  him,  com- 
forting him,  crooning  over  him.  "Al! 
•  It's  all  right.  Please!  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter." When  Jared  tried  to  drag  her 
away,  she  threw  him  off. 

A  policeman's  torch  lighted  Jared's 
dripping  figure;  it  was  a  study  in  be- 
wildered protest.  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
I  was  sorry  for  us  all. 

The  officer's  torch  found  Al  Davis. 
"Casualty,  huh?"   He  blew  his  whistle. 

He  had  no  idea,  I  suppose,  how 
many  casualties  he  was  seeing. 

-JOSIAH  E.  GREENE 
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Why  Texaco  Sky  Chief  is  your  best  gasoline  buy 


PETROX 

LESS  WEAR  ...UP  TO  60%  LONGER  ENGINE  LIFE! 

Only  this  great  premium  gasoline,  Texaco 

Sky  Chief,  is  supercharged  with  PETROX - 
ihe  exclusive  petroleum-base  element.  It  pro- 
tects as  it  powers!  It  prevents  power-wasting 
wear  and  deposits.  It  keeps  your  engine 
younger  longer  — actually,  by  test,  you  get 
up  to  60$  longer  engine  life! 


TOP  OCTANE 

ALL  THE  KNOCK-FREE  POWER  YOUR  ENGINE  CAN  DELIVER  I 

Now  you  can  give  your  engine  the  finest  J 

power-performance  ever  — with  the  highest 
octane  Sky  Chief  gasoline  of  all  time.  This 
means  smooth,  effortless,  knock-free  power 
—  added  power  you  can  feel  on  the  hills, 
along  the  open  highways,  every  mile  you 
drive! 


100%  CLIMATE-CONTROLLED 

MORE  MILES  ...TOP  PERFORMANCE  WHEREVER  YOU  DRIVE 

Enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  only  premium  gaso- 
line that  is  specially  blended  for  specific  alti- 
tudes and  climates,  and  available  in  all  48 
states!  The  benefits?  Faster  starts,  quicker 
warm-ups,  smoother  getaways,  freedom 
from  stalling.  Keep  your  tank  filled  with 
Texaco  Sky  Chief  1-2-3  power! 


fill  'er  up  with  Sky  Chief  gasoline 

TEXACO  dealers 

■     ■l^m^m^i^^     IN  ALL  48   STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America 


TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  JIMMY  DURANTE  on  television,  Saturday  nightt,  NBC  ...  See  your  newipaper  for  time  and  itation 


THE 

TEXAS 

COMPANY 
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Did  YOU  ever  come  home  late  ? 


Bring  home  a  pal  to  ease  the  initial  blow 


Come  bearing  gifts 


By  VIRGIL  PARTCH 

As  a  Senior  Come-Home-Later,  I  feel 
well  qualified  in  offering  fellow  way- 
ward husbands  who  might  not  have 
had  the  vast  experience  which,  over 
the  years,  I've  acquired  (the  hard  way, 
I  might  add)  these  simple,  almost  fool- 
proof means  of  worming  one's  way 
back  into  the  bosom  of  one's  family 


Unconscious.  What  you 

lon't  know  won't  hurt 

mmi  (until  morning,  anyway) 


Come  prepared 


Come  in  laughing  .  .  .  gag  it  up  .  .  . 
get  her  chuckling  .  .  .  break  a  leg 


Armed  to  the  teeth  (which  you 
might  lose,  of  course  .  .  . 
fortunes  of  war  and  all  that) 


Wlia-t  made  Vuky  race? 


The  story  of  Bill  Vukovich  provides  a  clue  to  why  men  will  gamble  life  for  speed 


HIGH  in  a  private  compartment  of  the  old  Pagoda  overlooking  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway,  a  race-day  party  was  in  full  swing.  Ice  tinkled 
in  cool  glasses  and  crisp-frocked  matrons  nibbled  cookies.  Below  the  gay 
little  group  boiled  the  gaudy  carnival  of  the  annual  Memorial  Day  500-Mile 
Auto  Race.  The  howl  of  high-compression  engines  and  the  acrid  clouds  of 
smoke  from  the  race  only  remotely  reached  the  party  guests  up  in  the 
Pagoda.    They  watched  spasmodically,  impersonally. 

But  the  holiday  crowd  of  nearly  180,000  jamming  the  great  oval  amphi- 
theater below  seethed  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  follow  the  race. 
In  the  infield  70,000  to  80,000  fans  milled  about  in  happy  anarchy.  Here 
were  the  blue-jeaned  aficionados  who  came  and  shared  the  dust,  the  smells 
and  the  noise  with  their  daredevil  heroes.  Men,  women  and  children  stood, 
squatted,  slept  and  sun-bathed  on  the  ground  if  they  could  find  space.  Where 
there  was  no  space  they  climbed  the  roofs  of  25,000  cars  parked  bumper 
to  bumper.  Some  roosted  on  swaying  stepladders.  Others  perched  pre- 
cariously 20  to  30  feet  in  the  air  on  wind-whipped  homemade  stands.  A 
few  enlivened  their  perches  with  colored  banners  and  placards.  Ain't  life 
great?  asked  one  blood-red  poster.   Our  26th  year  at  the  Brickyard.   George 


and  Louise.  The  infield  crowd  munched  hot  dogs  and  gulped  cans  of  warm 
beer,  their  eyes  riveted  to  the  spectacle  on  the  track. 

There,  on  the  oil-slick  ribbon  of  brick  and  asphalt,  33  drivers  raced  gleam- 
ing cars  around  the  oval  at  speeds  up  to  175  miles  per  hour.  Lap  after  lap, 
they  fought  it  out  for  the  prize  money,  matching  the  strength  of  their  wrists 
against  death  for  it.  In  the  pack,  crouched  over  the  wheel  of  a  sky-blue 
350-H.P.  racer,  his  black  goggles  masking  his  oil-streaked  face,  drove  two- 
time  winner  Bill  Vukovich,  "the  greatest  gladiator  of  them  all." 

The  handsome,  hard-muscled  Vukovich  had  55  of  the  200  laps  behind 
him.  He  was  in  the  position  he  liked  best,  the  only  one  he  could  tolerate- — 
the  lead.  With  the  exception  of  five  laps,  he  had  led  all  the  way,  weaving, 
cutting,  edging  for  position.  Now.  his  racer  under  knife-edge  control,  Vuko- 
vich lapped  the  field. 

As  he  passed  Ed  Elisian,  a  close  friend  and  admirer,  he  raised  a  gloved 
hand,  carelessly.  Elisian,  a  burly  twenty-seven-year-old  from  Oakland, 
California,  joyfully  waved  back. 

Before  the  race,  Elisian  had  quipped:  "Are  we  gonna  have  steak  and 
whisky  tonight,  Vuky?"  (Continued  on  page  64) 


DRAWING  BY  DAVID  STONE  MARTIN 


with  the  pleasure 


<t>f  smooth  smoking 


Get  a  fresh  start  wvith  a  freshly -lit  jRALf  JUALL 


Mi  I  do 


When  the  deal  is  closed,  relax,  reward 
yourself-with  the  smooth,  gentle  mild- 
ness of  America's  most  rewarding 
cigarette.  PALL  MALL  is  so  fresh  and 
fragrant,  so  cool  and  sweet,  it  tastes 
freshly-lit  puff  after  puff.  Choose  well 
—  smoke  PALL  MALL. 


Fine  tobacco  is  its  own  best  filter.  And 
PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  fine 
tobaccos  travels  the  smoke  further- 
filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  You 
get  smoothness,  mildness,  and  satisfac- 
tion no  other  cigarette  can  offer.  Enjoy 
the  finest  quality  money  can  buy. 


You  get  more  than  greater  length  when 
you  smoke  PALL  MALL.  For  PALL  MALL 
tobaccos  are  the  finest  quality  money 
can  buy.  No  finer  tobacco  has  ever  been 
grown  — and  here  it  is  blended  to  a  flavor 
peak  — delicious  .  .  .  and  distinctively 
PALL  MALL.  Buy  PALL  MALL  today. 


PALL  MALL 


PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  tradi- 
tionally fine,  mellow  tobaccos  gives  you 
natural  self-filtering  action.  PALL  MALL 
filters  the  smoke,  so  it's  never  bitter, 
always  sweet— never  strong,  always 
mild.  Get  that  certain  feeling  of  con- 
tentment with  PALL  MALL  today. 


THE     FINEST    QUALITY    MONEY    CAN     BUY 


'i 


Out  standing...  and  they  *re  Ml  Id  ! 


i  a    t    Co.       PRODUCT   or 


AMERICA'S     LEADING     MANUFACTURER     Or     CIGARETTES 
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DEWARS 

White  Label 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


m 


Piper  at  parade  rest 
Clan  Wallace  Tartan 


^/^ 


Tla/ikd 


I 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
is  Dewar's  White  Label  and 
Ancestor,  forever  and  always  a 
wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle ! 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 


What   made  VuJky  race?    continued 


"Just  take  it  easy  out  there,  kid,"  Vukovich  had  answered.  "And  don't 
ever  turn  right  on  the  Brickyard.  That's  how  you  get  sent  home  in  a  box." 

Vukovich  slammed  into  the  last  turn  before  the  straightaway  at  over  130 
mph.  Smoothly  he  gunned  the  powerful  Meyer-Drake  Offenhauser  engine 
and  whipped  up  the  main  stretch  at  better  than  170  mph.  He  raised  one 
gloved  hand  again,  this  time  to  the  crowd.  The  fans  roared. 

They  knew  Vuky  was  out  for  the  hat  trick.  In  three  short  years  he  had 
completely  dominated  the  annual  "500,"  winning  more  prize  money  for  his 
sponsors  and  himself  than  any  other  driver  in  the  race's  history.  He  had 
flashed  home  the  winner  in  '53  and  '54,  but  could  he  win  three  in  a  row? 
Nobody  ever  had — not  even  the  great  Mauri  Rose  or  the  late  Wilbur  Shaw. 

In  the  stands,  seated  next  to  her  landlady,  Vukovich's  attractive  wife, 
Esther,  heard  the  crowd  roar  as  Vuky  waved.  Involuntarily  she  half  raised 
her  hand  in  return,  but  she  knew  he  couldn't  see  her.  She  watched  the  big 
number  4  on  his  car  swing  into  the  banked  curve  at  the  end  of  the  straight- 
away. Then  it  was  gone.  It  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  alive. 

As  Vukovich  roared  out  of  the  southeast  curve  he  automatically  glanced 
at  his  rear  tires  to  see  how  they  were  wearing.  It  took  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  Suddenly,  ahead  of  him,  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  caught  car  27.  The  I 
racer  caromed  off  the  low,  wooden  guardrail  and  back  onto  the  track.  An- 
other car,  42,  swerved  wildly  left  to  avoid  27  and  careened  into  the  safety 
zone  of  the  infield.  Then  it  spun  out  again  across  the  track  and  smashed 
into  another  racer,  39.  Vukovich,  hurtling  out  of  the  turn  at  nearly  150 
mph,  found  the  track  blocked.  He  had  no  time  to  brake  or  reduce  speed; 
there  was  no  time  to  dive  for  the  safety  of  the  infield.  He  turned  to  the  right. 

The  big  racer  plowed  into  39  and  shot  up  20  feet  into  the  air  over  the 
guardrail.  Like  a  bouncing  rubber  ball,  Vukovich's  car  somersaulted  end 
over  end  seven  times,  hit  the  ground,  three  parked  cars  and  a  telephone  pole. 
It  landed  upside  down.  By  the  time  it  stopped  flipping,  flames  were  already 
bursting  around  it. 

As  Vukovich  crashed,  Ed  Elisian,  less  than  100  yards  behind,  screeched 
to  a  stop  in  the  infield,  disqualifying  himself.  Frantically,  he  ran  across  the 
track  to  the  burning  car.  "You  gotta  get  him  out.  You  gotta  get  him  out," 
he  screamed  at  the  rescue  workers. 

In  the  stands  Esther  Vukovich  looked  for  Vuky  to  come  around  again. 
Then  she  saw  the  yellow  caution  lights  go  on  and  the  cars  slow  down.  She 
turned  to  her  landlady.  "It's  Vuky,"  she  said. 

Back  in  Fresno,  California,  Vukovich's  home  town,  Bill  Vukovich,  Jr., 
aged  twelve,  and  Marlene,  aged  thirteen,  heard  the  news  on  the  radio,  that 
their  father  had  burned  to  death. 


VUKOVICH  WAS  THE  SECOND  driver  killed  at  the  track  in  1955  and 
the  46th  fatality  since  the  Speedway  was  built  in  1911.  He  was  thirty-six. 

"Nobody,"  he  had  told  his  wife,  as  he  punched  a  fist  viciously  into  one 
palm,  "but  nobody,  will  ever  have  to  send  the  hat  around  for  me." 

Nobody  had  to.  Even  in  death,  Vukovich,  the  champion,  won  more 
prize  money  than  the  driver  who  came  in  fifth.  Officially  Vukovich  placed 
25th,  eight  of  the  33  racers  having  retired  prior  to  the  time  he  crashed.  But 
when  Speedway  officials  added  Vukovich's  25th-place  money  to  his  lap 
prizes — $150  for  each  of  the  50  laps  he'd  led— they  found  that  the  "Lind- 
sey  Hopkins  Special"  had  won  $10,833.64.  Vukovich's  share  was  $4,333.46. 
That  closed  his  account  with  Indianapolis. 

Weeks  later,  as  papers  blew  aimlessly  about  the  whitewashed  privies  in 
the  desolate  infield  and  dust  gathered  in  the  echoing  stands,  nothing  re- 
mained of  Vukovich's  meteoric  career  at  the  Speedway  but  a  grim  set  of 
black  tire  marks  leading  out  of  the  southeast  corner. 

Those  tire  marks  haunted  many  of  the  emotional  superstitious  racing 
fraternity.  The  unbelievable  had  happened:  the  remote,  invincible  Vuko- 
vich had  been  killed — through  no  fault  of  his  own.   Who  might  be  next? 

Two  weeks  later,  at  Le  Mans,  France,  in  a  pile-up  similar  to  the  Vukovich 
crash,  a  sleek  Mercedes  hit  a  barrier  at  140  mph,  exploded  over  the  heads  of 
the  watching  spectators  and  guillotined,  mangled  or  burned  to  death  more 
than  80  onlookers.  Six  weeks  later,  twenty-six-year-old  Jerry  Hoyt,  who 
had  also  raced  in  the  "500,"  died  of  a  broken  neck  in  a  race  at  Oklahoma 
City.  Next  came  Jack  McGrath,  at  .thirty-five,  Vukovich's  only  real  com- 
petitor and  holder  of  some  of  the  fastest  speed  records  ever  made  at  Indi- 
anapolis: he  crashed  to  his  death  at  a  race  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  when  his 
car,  out  of  control,  flipped  over  on  top  of  him. 

I  talked  with  both  of  them  about  Vukovich — within  days  of  their  own 
deaths. 

I  sat  in  the  partially  furnished  living  room  of  McGrath's  brand-new 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles,  with  his  pretty  wife,  Lois,  and  listened 
to  McGrath  explain  why  he  had  never  beaten  Vukovich.  "There  is  some- 
thing more  to  life  than  winning,"  he  told  me.  "I've  driven  faster  than  old 
Vuky  but  I'll  never  take  the  chances  he  did — no  race  is  worth  it." 
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Jack  McGrath's  last  race — at  Phoenix, 
An/on. i.  "I'll  never  take  the  chances 
old  Vuky  did,"  he  said  shoith  before 
this    fatal    crash.     "No    race    is    worth    it" 


WIDE    WftRlD 


Jerry  Hon  t  said  that  he  Nvas  one  of  the  last  to  speak  with  Vukovich  before 
he  crashed.  "Freaks."  Vukovich  had  said  to  him  as  he  gazed  about  the 
packed  stands.  "Freaks — that's  what  they  think  us  chauffeurs  are.  And 
noli  know  something?  They're  right." 

\  ukovich,  two  years  before,  had  expressed  his  doubts  to  the  late  Wilbur 
ShaNN.  then  president  of  the  Speedway:  "We're  going  too  damn'  fast."  Shaw 
agreed  with  him.  then  replied.  "Well.  NNh>   don't  yon  sIonn  doNvn,  Vuky?  ' 

THE  USUALLY  COCKY  racing  fraternity,  shocked  by  Vuky's  death,  knew 
also  that  the>  were  traveling  too  fast.   Who  was  going  to  sIonv  them  down? 

Said  Ra>  Crawford,  one  of  the  few  independently  wealthy  drivers  in 
professional  racing:  "Racing  is  like  being  on  dope;  it's  like  being  an  alco- 
holic. You  know  Nvhat  you're  doing  is  crazy,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  get 
the  desire  out  of  your  blood.  There  you  are  silting  in  a  $25,000  piece  of 
machinery  specially  bred  for  Indianapolis.  You  feel  this  whole  beautiful 
unit  rapidly  gaining  speed,  letting  out  smoothly,  evenly.  The  car  is  an  ex- 
tension of  yourself — you  feel  part  of  it.  The  engine  is  hot  and  running 
sweet.  You're  not  conscious  of  the  noise,  but  you  knoNv  it's  roaring.  The 
track  slips  away  in  a  blur.  You're  running  close  to  the  bone.  Then  sud- 
denly you  find  tears  on  your  face.  You're  crying  with  elation.  That's  racing; 
that's  how  I  think  Vuky  felt  about  it.  Believe  me,  he  couldn't  have  quit. 
Like  all  of  us  he  was  hypnotized  by  the  roar  of  those  engines." 

The  paradox  of  men  knowing  they  were  going  too  fast,  yet  unable  to  slow 
down,  was  burned  into  the  life  of  Bill  Vukovich.  What  made  Vuky  race? 

Professionally,  Vukovich  was  the  greatest — that  had  been  proved  in 
competition  and  victory.  Racing  fans  were  aware  that  while  racing  he  was 
merciless,  coldly  calculating  and  utterly  fearless.  But  of  Vukovich  the  man 
they  knew  nothing.  Silent,  taciturn  and  withdrawn  he  had  been — as  a 
personality — virtually  unknown. 

Vuk>  shied  away  from  publicity  of  any  sort  and  avoided  the  press  when- 
ever he  could.  In  one  rare,  expansive  moment  he  said  to  a  reporter:  'I  wish 
you  guys  would  at  least  get  my  name  right.  Years  ago  when  my  family 
came  from  Yugoslavia,  the  name  was  Vucurovich.  To  make  it  easy  for 
characters  who  couldn't  pronounce  it,  they  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  have  it 
changed  to  Vukovich." 

One  clue  to  what  made  Vuky  race  was  offered  by  Walt  (Little  Dynamo) 
Faulkner,  an  ace  driver  himself  and  a  long-time  friend.  Looking  back  on 
their  early  days  in  the  game.  Faulkner  recalled:  "It  was  a  jungle.  Kids  like 
Vuky  and  me  had  to  get  our  thrills  and  a  few  bucks  besides.  What  did  we 
have  to  lose?  Nothing.  We  were  depression  kids,  and  neither  of  us  had  an 
education."   Faulkner,  at  37,  was  killed  himself  only  last  month. 

The  money  angle  was  important,  but  not  by  any  means  the  only  one. 
Vuky  himself  supplied  a  deeper-seated,  more  intangible  motive  for  his 
worship  of  speed  just  a  few  days  before  he  died.  Vukovich  had  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  cars  as  they  whipped  around  the  track  in  practice.  Perched  on 
the  back  of  his  head  was  a  long-peaked  yellow  baseball  cap.  "1  don't  like 
the  sound  of  that  baby."  he  told  Jerry  Hoyt  as  a  big  racer  called  the  "Novi 
Special"  flashed  by  the  pits.  He  listened  again  and  shook  his  head.  "Funny 
thing."  said  Vukovich,  "but  years  ago  I  heard  a  calliope  playing  one  of  those 
ump-haa-baa  tunes.  I  never  knew  what  the  name  of  it  was,  but  when  I'm 
out  there  on  the  track,  showing  you  dummies  my  tail  pipe.  I  hear  that  tune 
clear  as  a  bell." 

He  was  nine  the  time  he  first  heard  the  sound.  He  stood  with  a  little 
friend  watching  a  roller  coaster  at  a  local  fair.  A  long  string  of  red  and  yel- 
low boxcars  slowly  climbed  the  first  gradient.  At  the  top  they  paused  as 
though  undecided,  then,  slowly  gathering  momentum,  the  cars  swished 
down  into  the  valley,  up  the  other  side,  over  the  top  and  out  of  view.  Billy 
Vukovich  watched  spellbound. 

"I  could  drive  that  thing."  said  Billy  to  his  friend. 

"They  wouldn't  let  you." 

"Yes.  they  would,  too."  said  Billy. 

"No — they  wouldn't,  cause  you're  a  foreigner."  said  his  playmate. 

"They  would.  They  would,"  yelled  Billy. 

"Foreigner,  foreigner,  foreigner,"  taunted  his  little  friend,  running  off, 
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.  .  .  Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 


Not  too  hujkfbrtta  Erifc 


This  is  electricity  in  the  making— for  the  home,  for 
industry— a  giant  transformer  on  the  move  from  the 
manufacturing  plant  to  its  destination.  It  stands  al- 
most 18  feet  above  the  rails  and  weighs  220,000  lbs. 

Not  every  railroad  could  handle  this  oversize  ship- 
ment. But  the  Erie  has  always  been  known  for  its 
extra  high  and  wide  clearances,  its  super  strong 
bridges  — an  important  service  to  shippers  with 
unusual  loads.  This  is  another  example  of  Erie's 
leadership  in  dependable  transportation  service  in 
the  thriving  industrial  area  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 
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NEW  KIND  OF  MOTOR  OIL 
PREVENTS  90% 

OF  THE  DAMAGE  OF  SLUDGE 

...greatest  enemy  of  modern  motors 
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Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
...  or  your  money  back! 

You're  paying  "sludge"  bills  today  whether 
you  know  it  or  not !  Every  day,  destructive 
sludge  is  forming  in  your  car's  engine  — rob- 
bing it  of  its  original  built-in  power  and  effi- 
ciency .  .  .  clogging  filter  screens,  increasing 
wear  .  .  .  shortening  your  car's  life! 

Now  there's  a  motor  oil  made  to  meet  this 
hazard  .  .  .  and  it  bears  the  famous  name  of 
Alemite.  This  revolutionary  new  kind  of  mo- 
tor oil  stops  troubles  before  they  start.  It  curbs 
formation  of  the  sludge  and  "varnish"  that 
plague  modern  engines.  Keeps  them  clean- 
running  and  powerful!  Banishes  90%  of  all 
sludge-caused  damage  and  economy-loss. 

See  how  this  great  new  oil  improves  your 
car's  performance,  too— at  hot  highway  speeds 
or  in  cool  stop-and-go  driving— the  year  'round. 
Ask  your  car  dealer  about  new  sludge-fight- 
ing Alemite  Motor  Oil  today.  Try  it  on  our 
unconditional  money-back  guarantee ! 


BEFORE.  Photograph  of  cor's  oil 
screen  offer  service  test  using 
conventional  motor  oil.  Note  fil- 
ter-clogging deposits  of  sludge. 


AFTER.  Clean,  sludge-free  oil 
screen  after  identical  service  test 
made  with  new  Alemite  Motor 
Oil.  (Unretouched  photographs.) 
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What   made   Vixlsy  race?    continued 


and  Billy  Vukovich  burst  into  tears.  The  calliope  popped  merrily  away. 
Bill  Vukovich  heard  that  music  until  the  end  of  his  days — in  rattling  hot 
rods  at  fairground  tracks,  in  whining  midgets  on  dirt  tracks,  and,  finally,  on 
the  howling  merry-go-round  at  Indianapolis.  From  1938  to  1951,  with  the 
exception  of  three  war  years  when  racing  was  forbidden,  Vukovich  drove 
like  a  maniac  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  on  anything  that  even  faintly 
resembled  a  race  track.  "I've  met  every  piece  of  dust  and  every  flying  rock 
on  the  hamburger  trail  from  Fresno  to  San  Diego,"  he  used  to  say,  "and 
I  know  every  brand  of  oil  just  from  the  taste." 


WHEN  HIS  CARPENTER  FATHER,  John  Vukovich,  died  in  1932,  Vu- 
kovich's  education  and,  in  some  intangible  way,  his  childhood  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  Bill  was  thirteen  then,  one  of  eight  children  and  the  youngest  of 
three  boys.  Next  to  him  came  Eli,  fourteen,  and  Mike,  eighteen. 

The  family  lived  in  the  little  farming  community  of  Sanger,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Fresno,  California,  where  they  had  settled  in  1921,  two  years  after 
Bill  was  born  in  Alameda,  California. 

"We  weren't  poor,  you  understand,"  Eli  told  me,  "but  you  couldn't  ex- 
actly say  we  were  wealthy." 

Bill  Vukovich  was  shy  and  reserved  even  then.  His  mother,  who  never 
fully  mastered  English,  used  to  take  him  in  her  arms  and  in  mock  sadness 
shake  her  head,  saying  in  her  native  Serbian:  "Bit  Je  najglasniji,  kad  nista  ne 
govori."   ("Bill  makes  the  most  noise  because  he  never  says  anything.") 

The  fascination  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  interior  of  the  local  garage 
and  the  family's  beat-up  Model  T  was  sufficient  to  keep  Bill  happy  in  those 
days.  "We  spun  around  in  that  jalopy  like  three  crazy  demons,"  Mike  said, 
"and  when  we  got  tired  we'd  take  off  across  the  open  fields,  chasing  jack 
rabbits." 

Somehow,  by  1931,  John  Vukovich  had  saved  enough  to  make  a  down 
payment  on  a  40-acre  muscatel  vineyard.  One  year  later,  he  died.  Bill  and 
Eli,  the  only  two  of  the  children  still  living  at  home,  found  that  they  had 
their  ailing  mother  and  the  acreage  to  keep. 

The  two  boys  left  school  and  began  working  at  anything  they  could  get. 
They  picked  cotton,  pruned  grape  trees,  tilled  fields  and  drove  trucks. 

"One  week  Billy  paid  for  the  groceries,"  Eli  said,  "and  then  it  would  be 
my  turn.  Those  were  sad  years." 

In  those  years,  Bill  Vukovich  grew  up  suddenly,  harshly,  under  pressure. 
By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  molded  and  tempered,  mentally  and 
physically,  into  the  silent,  rock-hard  racing  phenomenon  who  was  to  scourge 
the  race  tracks  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

One  day  late  in  1937,  Vukovich  set  out  for  Dick's  Service  Garage  in 
Fresno,  where  a  friend  of  his  named  Fred  Gearhart  kept  a  souped-up 
Chevrolet  hot  rod.  Gearhart  was  working  in  the  cool  dimness  of  the  small 
garage  when  Vukovich  got  there. 

Vukovich  stood  at  the  door,  the  hot  Fresno  sun  outlining  his  big  T-shirted 
shoulders  and  blue-jeaned  legs.  He  looked  at  Gearhart  bent  over  the  hot  rod. 

"I  want  to  drive  that  thing,"  he  said.  Gearhart  didn't  even  look  up. 

Vukovich  stood  his  ground,  stubbornly.  "I  want  to  drive  that  thing,"  he 
said  again. 

Gearhart  lifted  his  head  from  the  engine.  "Do  you  want  to  get  yourself 
killed,  boy?"  he  asked. 

Vukovich  turned  away  without  answering.  But  the  next  day  he  was  back. 
Day  after  day  he  came  to  the  garage,  stood  in  the  doorway  and  repeated  his 
demand.  In  the  end  he  got  his  way.  In  his  first  race  for  Gearhart.  on  a 
nearby  dirt  track,  he  placed.  The  third  time  out,  he  won. 

"In  the  next  few  months,"  said  Eli,  "Bill  drove  the  Chewy  on  all  sorts  of 
tracks.  Gearhart  loved  him  so  much  that  he  let  him  keep  all  the  dough  he 
could  win.  But  even  at  that  it  wasn't  much.  In  a  good  week  maybe  he 
cleared  $10-$  15." 

By  1938,  Vukovich  had  graduated  to  midgets.  But  in  his  first  race  he 
crashed.  He  locked  wheels  with  another  midget  and  flipped  end  over  end. 
He  broke  three  ribs  and  a  collarbone.  Seven  weeks  later  he  was  back  on  the 
dirt  tracks  again. 

The  same  year  Eli  began  driving  midgets  and  in  his  first  race  he  found 
himself  competing  with  his  younger  brother.  Vukovich  clarified  the  situ- 
ation quickly:  "Don't  tangle  with  me,  Eli,"  he  said  coldly.  "Out  on  that 
track  you're  just  another  driver  to  me."  - 

Vuky  won  the  race. 

Driving  from  track  to  track  in  an  old  Ford,  with  his  sponsor's  midget  in  a 
trailer,  Vukovich  lived  like  a  gypsy  in  '38  and  '39.  Eli  traveled  with  him 
most  of  the  time.  "We'd  sleep  in  the  trailer,"  he  said,  "eat  pork  and  beans 
right  out  of  the  can  and  swap  each  other's  clothes." 

Often  Vukovich  would  drive  15  to  20  races  a  week  and,  if  he  was  lucky, 
he  got  as  his  percentage  of  the  car's  winnings  $40  to  $50.  It  is  estimated 
that,  before  taxes,  Vukovich  netted  $500  in  1938,  $800  in  1939  and  $1,100 
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in  1940.  Said  Walt  Faulkner:  "We  were  risking  our  necks  for  burnt  matches 
and  peanut  shells." 

But  money  didn't  seem  to  bother  Vukovich.  His  lite  seemed  dedicated  to 
speed.  Every  morning  he  ran  a  mile  or  pedaled  a  bicycle  to  keep  tit.  He 
didn't  drink  or  smoke  and  nobody  ever  saw  him  with  a  girl.  Then,  on  a 
blind  date  in  Fresno,  he  met  Esther  Schmidt,  a  tall  seventeen-year-old 
brunette.  Vukovich  was  so  bashful  that  for  three  weeks  he  dated  Esther  by 
ringing  her  sister  and  asking  her  to  make  the  arrangements. 

A  few  months  later  he  took  Esther  out  to  the  park.    He  parked  his  car 
and  for  a  long  time  said  nothing.  Then,  looking  out  the  car  window  he  mum- 
bled:  "How  would  you  like  to  be  married 
to  a  racing  driver?"    Esther  did  not   mind 

Marriage  didn't  slow  Vukovich  down.  But 
in  1942  racing  was  suspended,  and  Vukovich 
went  to  work  for  an  Army  contractor.  As  a 
skilled  mechanic  he  spent  the  next  three  years 
in  a  maintenance  depot  repairing  jeeps  and 
trucks.  But  Vukovich,  in  his  usual  deter- 
mined way,  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
about  his  future  in  auto  racing:  after  the  war 
he  would  drive  his  own  midget. 

And  like  everything  else  he'd  wanted 
throughout  his  life,  the  midget  became  an  ob- 
session. He  had  to  have  it. 

Vukovich  knew  Fred  Gearhart  had  a 
midget.  "It's  yours  for  $750,"  Gearhart  told 
him,  "but  where  are  you  going  to  get  that 
sort  of  money?" 

One  year  later,  he  returned.  He  took  $750 
out  of  his  wallet  and  pushed  it  across  the  table 
to  his  old  friend.  "Okay,  there's  the  dough," 
he  said;  "where's  the  washing  machine?" 

Vukovich  worked  nights  and  weekends  on 
the  midget.  Like  a  child  with  a  new  toy  he 
took  it  apart  piece  by  piece.  Every  nut  and 
bolt,  every  rod  and  washer,  was  examined 
for  structural  failure  and  replaced  or  thrown 
away.   He  painted  the  car  a  bright  red. 

"That's  our  little  jewel,"  he  told  his  wife, 
patting  the  hood.  Then,  as  though  remem- 
bering that  for  a  moment  he  had  stepped  out 
of  character,  he  said:  "I'm  going  to  blow 
those  chauffeurs  off  the  track." 

And  blow  them  off  the  track  he  did.  The 
moment  racing  resumed  in  1945,  Vukovich 
and  his  blood-red  chariot  hit  the  midget  cir- 
cuits like  a  whining  typhoon.  "Old  Ironsides," 

as  he  named  the  midget,  snarled  all  over  California  leaving  in  its  smoky 
wake  a  trail  of  disillusioned — often  painfully  sore — race  drivers. 

"Oh.  man,  Vuky  was  a  mean  chauffeur.  What  sort  of  guy  was  he?  If 
he  couldn't  pass  you  he'd  run  over  you — just  to  win,"  said  Walt  Faulkner. 
"Sure  he  was  tough — he  had  to  be  to  survive.  And  when  Vuky  got  in  my 
way,  I'd  run  over  him  too. 

"Vuky  crashed  plenty.  He  scarred  his  hands  up  pretty  badly,  broke  his 
shoulders,  smashed  his  ribs.  Why,  on  one  track  he  went  through  the  fence 
three  times  in  exactly  the  same  place — and  each  time  he  smacked  his  head. 
The  third  time  he  said:  'I'm  going  to  quit  racing — it's  costing  too  damn' 
much  for  crash  helmets.'  " 

Injuries  didn't  seem  to  worry  Vukovich,  but  losing  a  race  did — especially 
when  competing  against  his  brother  Eli. 

FOR  SOME  MONTHS  the  three  Vukovich  brothers,  Mike,  Eli  and  Bill, 
traveled  the  midget  trail  together.  .Mike,  on  alternate  weeks,  acted  as  me- 
chanic for  Bill  and  Eli.  During  one  race — it  was  a  week  Mike  was  working 
for  Bill — one  of  Vuky's  wheels  came  off  just  as  he  passed  the  pits.  Mike 
waited  until  all  the  cars  had  passed  and  then  ran  out  onto  the  track  and 
picked  up  the  wheel.  Vukovich  came  storming  over  to  his  elder  brother. 

"Why  the  hell,"  he  roared,  "didn't  you  leave  the  damn'  wheel  where  it 
was?  Eli  might  have  hit  the  thing  on  the  next  lap." 

Vukovich  seemed  unbeatable,  unbreakable  and,  to  some  people,  un- 
bearable. Once,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  a  race  with  Troy  Ruttman  (who  was 
later  to  beat  him  in  the  1952  "500"),  Vukovich  drove  so  fiercely  that  he 
scared  the  crowd.  They  jumped  to  their  feet  yelling,  "Stop!  Stop!  Stop!" 

When  he  pulled  into  the  pits  Vukovich  shook  his  head,  as  though  coming 
out  of  a  daze  and  said  innocently:  "What  are  they  yelling  about?" 

But  despite  all  his  victories  up  to  1950  (he  was  West  Coast  midget  cham- 


Vukovich  in  Victory  Lane  after  his  first  Indianapolis 
win  in  '53.  His  40  per  cent  share  of  the  prize:  $35,800 


pion  in  1946  and  1947;  national  midget  champion  in  1950),  Vukovich's  per- 
sonal earnings  were  small  compared  to  the  ! lightening  risks  he  took.  Did 
he  race  for  money?  In  those  five  big  years,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid. 
\  ukovlch  earned  less  than  $7,000  per  annum.  He  might  have  made  more 
running  a  garage. 

By  1950  the  postwar  midget  racing  craze  had  slowed  down.  "Hell,"  said 
Walt  Faulkner,  "it  began  to  look  as  though  we'd  have  to  go  to  work." 

I  he  lure  of  Indianapolis  had  drawn  such  top  midget  drivers  as  Walt 
Faulkner,  Manuel  Ayulo,  Andy  Linden,  Jerry  Hoyt,  Tony  Bcttenhausen. 
But  Vukovich,  despite  his  reputation,  had  never  been  asked  to  "chaulTcur" 

a  $25,000  car  at  Indianapolis. 

In  a  way,  the  big  cars  had  always  loomed 
as  a  dark  fear  to  Vukovich.  He  was  afraid 
afraid  that  he  couldn't  win  in  one.  According 
to  Faulkner,  he  had  a  mental  block  about  rac- 
ing the  big  ones.  He  could  not  bear  to  race 
and  lose.  Still,  the  lure  was  irresistible. 

"Vuky  showed  up  at  the  Speedway  in  May 
of  1950.  I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  driver's 
test,"  Faulkner  said.  "He  drove  a  Maserati. 
It  was  a  dog — old  and  used  up — but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  cars  that  ever  raced." 

PERHAPS  IT  WAS  PROPHETIC  that  Vu- 
kovich's first  trip  around  the  brick  and  asphalt 
track  should  have  been  in  this  car.  In  1939 
and  1940  the  late  Wilbur  Shaw,  three-time 
winner  at  the  Speedway,  had  driven  it  to  vic- 
tory. Shaw  won  both  races  at  an  average 
speed  of  1 15  mph.  But  by  1950  the  qualifying 
speed  had  jumped  to  130  mph. 

"The  car  wasn't  so  bad,"  Faulkner  re- 
called. "Vuky  passed  his  driver's  test,  but  he 
couldn't  get  it  to  go  fast  enough  to  qualify." 
The  next  year  Vukovich  was  back — this 
time  complete  with  a  sponsor.  The  car  was 
the  "Central  Excavating  Special,"  entered  by 
Pete  Salemi,  of  Cleveland.  Vukovich  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  "sled." 

He  and  his  wife  stayed  with  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Thompson,  who  boarded  race  drivers  at 
Indianapolis. 

"I  showed  Vuky  and  Esther  a  big  double 

room,"  she  said,  "but  I  apologized  because  it 

was  green — racing  drivers  don't  like  green." 

Superstitious?  Not  Vukovich!   (He  had  once 

flouted  the  fates  by  dressing  in  a  pair  of  green 

shorts  for  a  race.)   Vukovich  took  the  room.  But  in  a  pocket  of  his  trousers 

was  a  large  money  clip,  made  from  a  silver  dollar,  and  given  to  him  by  Fred 

Gearhart  years  before.  He  carried  it  during  every  race. 

The  next  day  Vukovich,  as  relaxed  and  calm  as  usual,  took  the  big  car 
out  on  the  track  and  secured  himself  a  place  in  the  33-car  line-up  by  qualify- 
ing.  The  saga  of  Vukovich  at  Indianapolis  had  begun. 

The  night  before  the  race  Tony  Bettcnhausen,  an  old  dirt-track  friend  of 
Vukovich's,  felt  unusually  confident.  This  year  his  car  might  be  up  there 
among  the  winners,  he  told  Vukovich. 

Vukovich  listened  enviously.  Dark  brows  knitted  together,  his  right 
hand  forever  squeezing  a  little  rubber  ball,  he  said:  "My  own  box  will  run 
about  30  laps  and  then  fall  apart." 

He  was  right.  The  "sled"  lasted  exactly  29  laps,  when  an  oil  leak  sent  it 
out  of  the  race.  Vukovich's  1951  "500"  earnings  came  to  a  little  over  $750. 
But  Vukovich  didn't  go  unnoticed  in  that  race.  From  far  behind  he  had 
come  up  to  tenth  position  when  he  was  forced  out.  Jim  Travers,  chief 
mechanic  for  millionaire  oilman  Howard  Keck,  of  Los  Angeles,  had 
watched  Vukovich  carefully.  Travers  suggested  Vukovich  as  driver  for 
Keek's  '52  entry.  When  the  offer  came,  Vukovich  promptly  accepted. 

In  many  ways  it  was  a  rookie's  dream:  Vukovich  was  being  asked  to 
accept  the  mantle  of  Mauri  Rose,  three-time  "500"  winner,  who  was  retir- 
ing. All  his  life  he  had  considered  Rose  the  greatest  racing  genius  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  some  ways  he  had  patterned  his  life  after  him. 

He  even  called  him  "Mister,"  which  for  Vukovich  was  probably  the 
greatest  compliment  he  could  pay  any  man. 

Vukovich  came  back  to  Indianapolis  in  1952  in  his  usual  taciturn  armor. 
In  the  months  preceding  the  race  he  had  astounded  his  rivals  by  retiring 
from  midget  racing.  "It's  getting  too  damn'  dangerous,"  he  said. 

He'd  changed  since  his  first  year  at  Indian-  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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Here's  your  guide  to  the  most  advanced 
tire  safety  available  anywhere!  For  the 
Prestige  is  truly  tubeless  .  .  .  yes,  it's  a 
complete  airtight  unit  in  itself,  free  of 
gummy  sealants,  heavy  liners  or  other 
"tube  substitute"  devices.  Its  super- 
strength  cord,  pre-stretched  and  heat 
stabilized,  is  Safety-Welded  with  new 
bonding  compounds  into  a  single  unit 
that  is  air-tight  .   .   .  lighter,  cooler. 


smoother-running  .  .  .  and  incredibly 
strong.  All  this,  plus  Kelly's  famous 
Armorubber  tread  that  gives  you  extra 
thousands  of  miles ! 

What  does  it  add  up  to?  Exactly  what 
you  want  in  a  tire:  blowout  safety  .  .  . 
puncture  safety  . . .  stopping  safety !  And 
economy,  too !  For  economical,  worry-free 
driving — switch  to  Kelly  Prestige  .  .  . 
the  perfected  tubeless  tire! 


BLOWOUT  SAFETY!  The  stronger,  Safety-Welded 
cord  body  gives  the  Prestige  almost  unbelievable 
resistance  to  impact  damage  .  .  .  makes  it  lighter, 
cooler-running,  softer-riding. 


PUNCTURE  SAFETY!  You  can  forget  about  dan- 
gerous roadside  flats.  The  Prestige  Safety-Welded 
body  c-1-i-n-g-s  to  puncturing  objects,  prevents  air 
loss,  keeps  you  rolling  safely. 


STOPPING  SAFETY!  The  instant  you  touch  the 
brakes,  the  Prestige  tread  is  converted  into  thou- 
sands of  sharp-angled  "stopping  edges"  that  grip 
the  road  and  hold  fast. 
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SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

\uilt  for  Worry-free  Driving 
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The  Kelly  Tubeless  Prestige  gives  exceptional  value  at  low 
price  .  .  .  costs  no  more  than  a  regular  tire  and  tube.  So  it's 
a  bargain  to  begin  with! 

When  you  switch  to  Prestige  Tubeless  Tires  your  Kelly 
Dealer  will  allow  you  the  full  value  of  all  the  mileage  left  in 
your  present  tires — plus  the  full  value  of  tubes  you  no  longer 
need!  You  get  the  maximum  allowance  .  .  .  and  it'll  go  a  long 
way  toward  putting  tough,  safe  Kellys  on  your  car! 

What's  more,  your  Kelly  Dealer  will  give  you  expert  tire 
service  and  maintenance  advice  .  . .  help  you  get  maximum 
mileage  while  you  drive  worry-free! 


T  T  thy  continue  to  drive  on  worn,  risky  tires?  Or  on 

*  *  old-fashioned   tires  that  don't  have  the  advanced 

features  of  the  Kelly   Prestige?  There's  no   need   to — 

because  your  Kelly  Dealer  will  make  it  easy  on  your 


budget  to  put  new,  safe  tubeless  Kellys  on  your  car.  And 
you'll  find  that  just  a  little  difference  in  dollars  and  cents 
will  make  a  big  difference  in  safety  and  comfort!  Talk  it 
over  with  your  Kelly  Dealer! 


THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 


Look  for  the  sign  of 

Worry-free  Driving  . . . 


KELLY 
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What  xxxa.de   Vuky  race?    continued 


apolis.  Vukovich,  the  racing  man,  still  spoke  the  jargon  of  the  tracks — heav- 
ily spiced  with  garage  profanity.  But  Vukovich,  the  family  man,  worried 
considerably  about  the  future  of  Bill,  Jr.,  and  Marlene  on  whom  he  lavished 
his  own  lost  childhood.  In  a  bull  session  in  the  Keck  garage,  a  fellow  driver 
taunted  him  about  his  retirement  from  midget  racing  and  asked,  "What  docs 
your  wife  think  about  your  driving  at  Indianapolis?" 

"Don't  know."  snarled  Vukovich,  "I  never  asked  her." 

In  the  Keck  car  Vukovich  qualified  for  the  '52  race  with  the  second  fast- 
est speed,  over  139  mph.  In  the  race  itself  he  dominated  the  field  from  the 
32d  lap  until  eight  laps  from  the  end  when  a  50-ccnt  clamp  on  his  steering 
wheel  broke.  He  came  to  a  skidding  halt  against  a  retaining  wall,  climbed 
disgustedly  from  his  car,  and  sat  out  the  end  of  the  race  on  the  wall.  For  his 
day's  work  he  had  made  $7,500. 

When  the  Keck  car  failed  to  come  around  again,  his  pit  crew  began  to 
worry.  From  the  Pagoda  he  was  spotted  and  loud-speakers  blared  out  a 
demand  for  him  to  return  to  the  pits.  But  Esther  Vukovich  didn't  know  he 
was  safe;  she  was  already  on  her  way  to  the  hospital.  Vukovich  ignored  the 
strident  sounds  from  the  loud-speaker.  Dirt  and  dust  from  the  track  swirled 
up  around  him;  he  seemed  oblivious. 

"I  watched  Vuky."  said  Dr.  Carlyle  B.  Bohner,  medical  director  at  the 
Speedway,  "and  I  think  it  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  not  only  could  he 
race  big  cars  but  that  he  had  licked  Indianapolis." 

When  the  race  was  over,  Vukovich  came  back  to  the  pits.  "It's  a  cinch," 
he  told  Travers,  "I  should  have  been  here  10  years  ago." 

Vukovich  blazed  across  Indianapolis  like  a  meteor  in  the  next  two  years. 
The  gremlins  which  had  plagued  him  were  gone.  In  1953,  with  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  90s,  Vukovich  and  his  old  competitor,  Jack  McGrath,  were  two 
of  only  five  drivers  who  finished  the  race  without  relief.  One  driver  died 
from  heat  prostration  in  a  blazing  day  which  saw  only  19  of  the  33  cars  fin- 
ish the  race.  When  he  came  into  the  winner's  circle,  the  "Keck  Fuel  Injec- 
tion Special"  had  grossed  a  phenomenal  $89,496,  of  which  $29,250  had 
been  won  in  lap  prizes  alone.  Vukovich's  40  per  cent  share  was  nearly 
$35,800. 

The  windfall  had  been  a  "cinch"  for  Vukovich.  Throughout  the  race 
he'd  been  completely  relaxed,  even  at  175  mph.  During  a  pit  stop  of  less 
than  a  minute  Vukovich  even  found  time  to  chat  with  Herb  Porter  of  the 
Keck  pit  crew.  "You  know,  Herb,"  Vukovich  said,  "there  ain't  as  many 
people  in  the  bleachers  as  there  were  last  year." 

EVEN  BEFORE  his  second  win,  in  1954,  the  challenge  of  Indianapolis  had 
begun  to  fade.  It  was  a  restless  year — he  missed  the  camaraderie  of  the 
midget  races  and  once  referred  contemptuously  to  Indianapolis  as  his 
"four-hour-a-year  job."  When  he  was  hired  by  a  film  company  to  sit  in  his 
car  and  act  the  part  of  a  race  driver  for  $50  a  day,  he  stayed  on  location 
three  days,  then  left  for  Fresno.  "I  was  wasting  my  time,"  he  said  later. 

Time  seemed  precious  to  him  as  his  crew  prepared  his  car  for  the  1954 
qualifying  runs  at  Indianapolis.  He  fumed  around  the  garage,  forever  nee- 
dling his  mechanics,  Jim  Travers  and  Frank  Coon.  One  day  he  hung  an  ax 
on  the  wall,  and,  below  it,  scrawled  "Travers'  tools."  Later  he  tacked  up  a 
photograph  of  "Old  Ironsides,"  with  an  admonition  to  Travers  and  Coon 
that  "when  the  going  gets  rough  for  you  butchers,  just  take  a  look  at  this 
hunk  of  iron." 

But  on  race  day  the  calm,  confident  Vukovich  of  old  settled  down  to  his 
second  win.  He  won  the  race  with  a  scorching  record  speed  of  130.84  mph 
for  the  200  laps.  (The  record  still  stands.)  His  take-home  pay  amounted  to 
$29,972. 

With  his  Indianapolis  winnings  Vukovich  bought  two  gas  stations  in 
Fresno,  invested  soundly,  planned  to  build  himself  a  new  house  and  set  up  a 
trust  fund  for  his  children.  The  family  man  was  looking  to  the  future,  shor- 
ing his  foundations  against  the  memory  of  a  vineyard  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  the  fall  of  1954,  Lincoln  invited  him  to  drive  again  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can road  race.  Vukovich  was  off  like  a  shot.  During  the  race  his  co-driver 
was  horrified  at  the  speeds  with  which  Vukovich  took  the  corners.  Again 
and  again  he  protested  to  Vukovich.  Suddenly  the  car  shot  over  the  bank 
of  a  30-foot  drop.  As  it  sailed  through  the  air,  Vukovich  took  his  hands  off 
the  wheel  and  said  to  his  driver:  "Okay,  Vein,  you  drive  it."  Neither 
was  hurt. 

By  Christmas  it  was  apparent  that  Howard  Keek's  new  car  for  the  1955 
"500"  would  not  be  ready  in  time.  Lindsey  Hopkins,  owner  of  a  new  sky- 
blue  "roadster"  capable  of  180  mph,  wanted  Vukovich  if  he  were  free.  Vu- 
kovich agreed — providing  his  beloved  "butchers"  came  with  him.  Keck  also 
agreed.  Hopkins  knew  Vukovich  well.  Years  before,  in  the  midget-racing 
days,  he  had  asked  Vukovich:  "Vuky,  why  do  you  play  it  so  rough?"  In 
one  of  his  rare,  candid  moments,  Vukovich  replied,  "The  crowds  want  a 
villain,  don't  they,  Lindsey?  I'm  a  pretty  good  villain." 


Vukovich  drove  to  Indianapolis  with  his  old  friend,  Walt  Faulkner.  "He 
had  something  on  his  mind,"  Faulkner  said,  "all  the  bounce  was  gone.  He 
felt  he  had  to  win  three  in  a  row  because  everybody  had  built  him  up  so 
much.    He  was  completely  depressed." 

At  the  track  Vukovich  was  more  withdrawn  than  ever.  He  was  down  to 
160  pounds.  He  had  spent  the  spring  months  driving  himself,  with  his 
usual  thoroughness,  through  a  regimen  of  exercises.  His  temper  flared  as 
quickly  as  ever.  At  previous  "500s"  he'd  never  driven  more  than  10  miles 
in  practice.    But  now  he  endlessly  circled  the  Speedway. 

"I  watched  Vukovich  going  around  and  around,"  Walt  Faulkner  said. 
"He  didn't  go  fast — not  for  him — only  about  90  mph.  He  sat  in  his  car 
very  still  as  though  he  were  thinking  about  something  and  using  the  track 
to  iron  it  all  out.  He  must  have  gone  about  50  miles,  just  holding  steady  at 
around  90. 

"Then  about  a  week  before  the  race  we  were  having  coffee  and  he  said,  i 
don't  think  I'll  finish  the  race,'  and  then  he  changed  the  subject." 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  the  big  "500,"  Vukovich  went  to  the  midget  races 
at  the  16th  Street  track  next  to  the  Speedway.  He  walked  home  about  eleven 
thirty.  The  jammed  frenzy  of  16th  Street  surrounded  him.  In  a  long  blaze 
of  light,  cars,  three  abreast,  stretched  back  into  Indianapolis  itself.  Service 
stations  were  doing  a  land-office  business — charging  25  cents  for  the  use  of 
rest  rooms.  Neon  lights  sizzled  coldly  and  colored  bulbs  winked  on  and  off. 
Fans  from  all  over  the  U.S.  struggled  along  the  packed  sidewalks,  stood  lis- 
tening to  the  yelling  pitchmen  or  milled  about  the  hamburger,  hot-dog  and 
cotton-candy  stands.  Hawkers  sold  souvenirs,  peanuts  and  racing  literature. 
Children  cried.  Cars  honked.  And  competing  with  it  all  a  group  of  evan- 
gelists preached  from  an  amplifier  truck. 

When  Vukovich  got  to  the  house,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Esther,  this  is 
crazy.  What  are  we  doing  here?  Let's  go  home." 

But  Vukovich  didn't  go  home. 

He  was  up  and  ready  to  leave  for  the  Speedway  before  seven  the  next 
morning.  Before  he  left,  he  and  Esther  talked  about  the  dress  she  planned  to 
wear  that  day. 

"I  wore  a  white  dress  the  first  year  he  won,"  she  said,  "and  he  always 
wanted  me  to  wear  white  when  he  drove.  This  year  I  wore  a  blue  and  white 
dress.   I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  all  right  and  he  said  yes." 

Vukovich  took  out  his  billfold  and  gave  his  wife  all  the  money  in  it  with 
the  exception  of  a  dollar. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  completely  broke,"  he  told  her  as  he  left  for  the 
Speedway.  At  about  nine  that  morning,  he  telephoned  Esther  and  asked 
what  time  she  was  coming  to  the  track.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
telephoned  her  before  a  race. 

"I'll  see  you  in  Victory  Lane,"  she  told  him. 

At  the  garage  Vukovich  took  off  his  ring,  put  it  down  with  his  billfold.  He 
also  left  the  silver  money  clip  Fred  Gearhart  had  given  him. 

He  walked  out  to  the  track  and  stood  there  looking  slowly  around  the 
jammed  stands.  His  helmet's  straps  were  loose.  He  wore  only  a  T-shirt 
with  Mobiloil  stenciled  across  the  back,  a  pair  of  white-duck  pants  and 
bowling  shoes.  He  climbed  into  the  "Hopkins  Special,"  pulled  on  a  pair  of 
gloves,  fixed  the  straps  of  his  helmet,  and  with  Lindsey  Hopkins  posed  for 
some  photographs. 

Outside  the  gates  of  the  Speedway,  over  by  the  midget  race  track,  a  Ferris 
wheel  spun  lazily,  and  a  calliope  was  playing. 

At  exactly  10:00  a.m.  the  39th  Indianapolis  Memorial  Day  "500"  began. 
One  hour,  two  minutes  and  eight  seconds  later,  in  the  Speedway  hospital, 
the  telephone  rang. 

"Crash,"  said  the  track  safety  director.   "Southeast  corner."      the  end 
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Bill  Vukovich  died  instantly  beneath  his  overturned  "Lindsey  Hopkins  Special" 
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Genius  sA  work 


Why  do  WE,  use  the  word  "genius" 
about  simple  highballs  ? 

The  genius  in  this  case  is  old  Colonel 
Taylor,  who  first  started  distilling  rare 
bourbons  way  back  in  the  last  century. 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  results  of  the 
Colonel's  genius  in  two  Old  Taylor  straight 
bourbons — both  of  the  same  superb  quality. 

One  is  the  most  flavorsome  of  all  straight 


bourbons — world-famous  100  proof  bonded 
Old  Taylor — so  deep  and  mellow. 

The  other  is  Old  Taylor  86 — so  rewarding 
in  satisfying  true-bourbon  flavor,  but  in 
lighter,  milder,  lower -priced  86  proof. 
Thousands  say  it's  the  lightest  fine  bour- 
bon made.  Try  it! 

And  remember— the  tastiest  drinks  are 
Old  Taylor-Made. 


OLD   TAYLOR 

"The  Noblest  Bourbon  of  Them  All" 


86  PROOF  100  PROOF 

Lighter,  lower-priced         Bottled  in  Bond 


KENTUCKY   STRAIGHT   BOURBON   WHISKIES     •     THE  OLD   TAYLOR   DISTILLERY   CO.,    FRANKFORT   AND   LOUISVILLE,    KY.     •      DIVISION   OF    NATIONAL   DISTILLERS   PRODUCTS    CORP. 
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Ruth  turned.  "Something's  wrong,  isn't 
it?"  she  asked.  Well,  Tom  thought,  here 
goes.    "I've  just  quit  my  job,"  he  said 


The  idea   man 

Tom  was  one  of  the  company's  brightest  young  men.  He  was  headed  for  the  top.  But  now 
there  was  a  new  man — brighter  and  younger — who  was  determined  to  push  Tom  aside 

By   ROBERT   MC  LAUGHLIN 


RESEARCHERS  have  estimated  that  94.6  per  cent  of  the  human  race 
would  rather  talk  about  themselves  than  do  anything  else.  Tom  Harding 
belonged  to  the  small  minority  who  make  good  listeners.  He  came  by  this 
great  talent  naturally.  As  the  only  child  of  a  successful  newspaper  columnist 
and  a  celebrated  Chicago  beauty,  Tom  learned  early  that  children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard. 

When  his  father  died,  Tom's  regal  mother — after  a  suitable  period  of 
mourning — bravely  carried  on.  She  became  the  star  of  her  own  radio  inter- 
view show  and  her  fashionable  Near  North  Side  apartment  usually  had  on 
exhibition  the  latest  British  author,  Manhattan  poet  or  Hollywood  actor 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  Midwest. 

During  these  years,  when  Tom's  mother  spoke  to  him  it  was  continually 
to  remind  him  how  lucky  he  was  to  be  brought  up  in  a  home  where  the 
Arts  reigned  supreme.  Though  silent,  Tom  was  not  unintelligent,  and  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  his  mother  loved  not  the  Arts,  but  artiness.  When  he 
graduated  from  college,  his  mother  graciously  made  a  place  for  him  on  her 


radio  show  as  a  sort  of  male  secretary.  Tom  refused.  He  astonished  her 
even  more  by  going  to  work  for  the  Curvex  Corporation  ( "Home  Appliance 
for  Happier  Homes").  One  of  the  main  reasons  he  chose  Curvex  was  that 
it  lay  several  hundred  miles  from  Chicago — in  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  mother 
would  have  been  less  shocked  if  he  had  taken  to  drink  and  loose  living. 

In  his  second  summer  in  Dayton,  Tom  met  Ruth  Forbes,  an  intense, 
dark-haired  girl  who  was  a  student  at  one  of  Ohio's  countless  small  colleges. 
Ruth  was  an  only  child  too,  whose  parents  had  been  divorced  when  she  was 
very  young.  It  seemed  to  Ruth  that  she  had  passed  her  childhood  packing 
and  unpacking  bags  for  six-month  trips  between  Cleveland,  where  her 
carefree  father  lived,  and  California,  where  her  dissatisfied  mother  moved 
restlessly  about  in  a  succession  of  identical  towns. 

Their  first  date  told  Tom  and  Ruth  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
them  to  search  the  world  for  love  and  understanding.  Ruth  was  in  Dayton 
on  a  two-week  visit.  They  were  engaged  before  she  left  and  planned  to 
marry  the  following  June,  after  her  graduation.    But,  back'  at  college,  she 
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ThisJB^Stick  stops  lrouhl(> 

hefbre  it  starts 

So  powerful  that  it  revises  infantry  strategy,  the  Douglas 
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called  Tom  late  one  night  and  said: 
"Darling,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  school." 

Tom  replied:  "I'll  be  right  over." 
He  drove  up  before  her  sorority  house 
at  dawn  and  Ruth,  carrying  a  suitcase, 
came  running  out  to  him.  They  re- 
turned to  Dayton  and  were  married. 

Now  they  had  a  three-year-old  son, 
a  split-level  ranch  house  in  suburban 
Orville  Heights,  and  a  contentedness 
that  was  as  warming  as  a  log  fire  on 
a  winter's  night.  Their  families  receded 
to  another  planet  and  were  heard  from 
in  occasional  letters,  telephone  calls  or 
brief  visits  that  left  both  parties  relieved 
when  they  were  over.  It  was  as  though 
some  beneficent  angel  had  drawn  a  cir- 
cle around  the  lives  of  Tom  and  Ruth 
and  Junior  and  ordained  that  nothing 
unlucky  or  unfortunate  could  enter. 

All  that  happened  seemed  indescrib- 
ably good.  Take,  for  example,  the  resig- 
nation of  Conrad  Lumkin,  manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Department  at 
Curvex,  where  Tom  worked  as  a  senior 
copywriter.  Lumkin  had  been  little 
more  than  a  figurehead  for  years, 
largely  because  he  was  too  vain  to  wear 
the  hearing  aid  he  so  badly  needed. 
Lumkin's  duties  were  efficiently  han- 
dled for  him  by  Eldon  Lloyd,  his  very 
capable  assistant. 

Everyone  expected  that  Lloyd  would 
not  take  over  Lumkin's  job.  Suddenly, 
he  went  much  further  and  higher.  The 
Curvex  brass — men  like  President  J.  R. 
Winninger  and  Board  Chairman  Pev- 
erill  Doane — had  at  last  recognized  his 
true  ability,  and  Eldon  Lloyd  was  ab- 
ruptly promoted  several  rungs  up  the 
ladder  to  executive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  Production  Planning. 

THE  very  last  day  that  Lloyd  spent 
at  his  old  job,  he  took  Tom  Harding 
to  lunch.  Instead  of  going  upstairs  to 
the  executive  dining  room,  they  drove 
downtown  to  the  Van  Cleve  Hotel. 
Over  coffee,  Lloyd  asked:  "How  old 
are  you,  Tom?" 

"Thirty." 

"And  I'm  forty-one — eleven  years 
further  along  the  production  line.  You 
can  look  at  me  and  project  the  curve 
of  your  progress  into  the  future.  Here 
it  is:  insomnia,  a  suspicion  of  ulcers  and 
a  craving  for  responsibility  that  is  like 
the  craving  for  drugs.  Home  life:  hectic 
and  diminishing.  Outside  interests:  nil. 
Do  you  like  the  prospect?" 

"Is  it  really  that  bad?" 

"No,"  Lloyd  said,  smiling,  "but  close 
enough  to  it  to  give  anyone  pause.  Any- 
one with  a  grain  of  sense,  that  is.  But 
if  you  had  any  sense,  you  wouldn't  be 
here.  Well,  I'll  come  to  the  point." 


Tom  hoped  his  lace  didn't  hctra 
his  excitement. 

Lloyd  said  bluntly:  "I  don't  have  t 
tell  you  the  job  of  Sales  Promotio 
manager  is  open.  We  could  fill  it  b 
bringing  in  an  experienced  man  fror 
another  firm.  That's  the  way  Eastcn 
ling  does  it,  and  maybe  it's  the  be; 
way  for  an  outfit  as  big  and  potent  i 
Easterling.  But  here  at  Curvex.  we  tr 
to  fill  the  executive  posts  with  me 
from  our  own  crew.  There  are  onl 
three  possible  candidates  for  the  job 
you  and  Charlie  Fry  and  Dave  Carlt 
I'm  having  lunch  with  you,  Tom,  b< 
cause  I've  picked  you." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Eldon — " 

"Don't  thank  me.  At  least,  not  ye 
You're  young  for  the  job.  Even  wors> 
you've  had  little  administrative  exper 
ence.  But  I  convinced  J.R.  that  tb 
only  way  to  find  out  if  you've  got  whj 
it  takes  is  to  let  you  grab  hold  of  tr 
tiller.  As  of  this  moment,  you're  actin 
Sales  Promotion  manager.  I  hope  w 
can  finalize  the  job  within  six  month 
You  get  a  raise  immediately,  but  on] 
an  extra  fifteen  hundred.  The  big  jum 
will  come  when  you  make  good,  as 
know  you  will."  Lloyd  looked  speculs 
tively  at  Tom.  "Now  here's  your  fir 
assignment.  Tell  me  why  I  didn't  pic 
Charlie  Fry  or  Dave  Carlo." 

Tom  hesitated,  then  said:   "Fry 
easy — he  wouldn't  take  the  job." 

Lloyd  nodded.  "Even  if  I  had  offers 
it  to  him,  which  I  didn't.  Charlie 
a  good  man  while  he's  on  duty,  ■ 
after  that,  he  belongs  to  himself  ar 
not  to  the  good  ship  Curvex.  Som 
times  I  think  the  Charlie  Frys  get 
lot  more  out  of  life  than  we  do,  bi 
that's  one  of  those  things  every  mj 
has  to  decide  for  himself.  What  aba 
Dave  Carlo?" 

Dave  was  six  years  older  than  Tor 
he  had  worked  at  Curvex  longer, 
would  hurt  him  to  be  passed  over,  b 
cause  he  was  both  ambitious  ar 
fiercely  competitive.  Dave  would  see 
as  another  in  the  long  line  of  frustr 
tions  that  included  his  wife  and  b 
fifteen-year-old  son,  who,  last  sprin 
had  been  sent  home  as  incorrigib 
from  his  second  military  school. 

Tom  said  slowly:    "Dave's  a   goc  i 
man.   I  don't  know  why  you  chose  n 
instead  of  him." 

"I  think  you  do,"  Lloyd  answen 
sharply.  "Simply  because  being  goc 
is  not  good  enough.  If  I  thought  yc 
were  merely  good,  you  wouldn't  get  tl 
job.  If  you  prove  to  be  only  'good,'  yc 
won't  keep  it.  There's  one  thing  yc 
may  lack,  Tom,  and  that's  the  kind  i 
self-confidence  that's  as  instinctive  . 


... 
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'Guess  whose  mother  stopped  by  to  cook  her  son  a 
real  old-fashioned  meal  like  Mother  used  to  make?' 
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eathing.   But  time  will  tell.   Anyway, 

e  job's  yours  for  the  next  six  months 

whether  or  not  it  stays  yours  is  up 

sou.  You'll  have  charge  ol  .ill  hiring 

id  firing,  of  course.   But  1  did  sign  up 

:  new    man    for   your   department — 

•How    named    Hal    Jeffers.     He    was 

orking  tor  his  Ph.D.  over  at  State  and 

happened  to  see  a  copy  of  his  thesis 

:id  grabbed  him.   We  don't  usually  go 

»r  double-domes,  but  Easterling  was 

Iter  Jeffers  too,  so  we  may  have  our- 

tlves  a  find  in  this  boy.    Let  me  know 

hat  \ou  think  of  him." 

OM  H  ARD1NG  raced  home  as  fast 

as  he  could  make  it,  and  charged 

doors  shouting:  "Ruth,  I  got  it!  I  got 

Abruptlv.    he    checked    himself. 

th  w  as  not  alone.  Sitting  across  from 
was  a  blond  stranger  who  was  al- 
t  aggressive!)  good-looking. 
Got   what,    darling?"    asked    Ruth. 
n:  "Oh,  Tom — I'd  like  you  to  meet 
al  Jeffers.    Hal — my  husband."  Jet- 
is?    Dazedly,  Tom  realized  that  this 
ust  be  the  new  man  Lloyd  had  hired. 

'"1  can  tell  you  what  your  husband's 
>t,"  Jeffers  said,  smiling.  "A  brand- 
!W,  superduper  job.    Right'" 

"Oh!"  Ruth  cried.    "Not  the  job?" 

"Yes."    He  felt  rather  silly  in  front 

the  grinning  Jeffers.  Had  they  been 
one.  Tom  and  Ruth  would  have 
jgged  each  other  breathless  and 
anned  and  speculated  about  the  fu- 
re.  But  with  a  stranger  present  they 
ad  to  act  as  if  challenging  new  jobs 
ere  all  in  the  day's  work.  Tom  ex- 
ained  that  he  was  going  to  be  acting 
lies  Promotion  manager  until  the 
-ass  decided  whether  he  was  up  to  the 
b  or  not. 

"Nonsense."  said  Ruth.  "Of  course 
Hi're  up  to  that  job,  or  any  other." 

"Hear,  hear!"  applauded  Hal  Jeffers. 

"How  did  you  two  meet?"  Tom 
ked.  puzzled. 

Ruth  said:  "I  knew  Hal  at  college, 
hen    he   transferred   to   State   and    I 

ver  saw  him  again  until  this  morning 
hen  1  bumped  right  into  him  on  Lud- 
w  Street.  Hal  said  he  was  going  to 
ork  for  Curvex  and  I  said  why.  my 
usband's  at  Curvex,  and  he  said  who's 
:>ur  husband — and  there  we  were!" 

Tom  told  Jeffers  that  Lloyd  had 
5oken  highly  of  him.  Hal  shrugged 
rily,  as  if  such  praise  were  common- 
lace.  "For  a  while  your  friend  Lloyd 
dn't  think  he  was  going  to  get  me." 
;  said,  "at  least,  not  as  cheaply  as  he 
d."  Then  he  offered  his  hand  to  Tom. 
I'll  be  going.    See  you  at  the  office." 

"There's  no  need  to  rush  off — " 

"Sure  there  is.  You  want  to  tell 
uth  how  you  got  the  job  and  she  wants 
i  tell  you  how  wonderful  you  are.  I'll 
e  here  tomorrow  for  cocktails — Ruth 
ivited  me." 

When  Jeffers  had  gone,  Ruth  took 
bm's  arm.    "Begin  at  the  beginning." 

"Where's  Junior?" 

"Out  in  his  sandbox.    Now  tell  me!" 

As  Tom  told  her,  Ruth  nestled  be- 
de  him,  her  eyes  wide  as  she  listened 
itently.  Her  entire  world  lay  close 
t hand:  Tom.  the  child  in  the  sandbox, 
le  house.  Curvex.  Dayton.  Wars  could 
weep  the  rest  of  the  earth,  domestic 
rises  convulse  the  United  States,  and 
tnth  knew  no  more  of  them  than  she 
id  of  a  storm  in  the  next  county. 

'I'm  so  proud  1  could  burst."  she 
lid.    when    Tom    finished.     "What    a 

ame  I  took  the  edge  off  it  by  bringing 
Jal  home.  But  1  had  no  idea  it  would 
appen  so  soon." 

Tom  grinned.  "But  you  knew  it  was 
oing  to  happen?" 

"Naturally.  Who  else  could  thev 
fc?" 
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He  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  "What's 
Ictlors  like?" 

Ruth  laughed.  "He's  an  acquired 
taste      like  olives?' 

"Did  you  acquire  a  taste  for  him  at 
school?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "My  roommate 
was  in  lose  w  ith  him.  He  had  a  terrible 
reputation- -he  was  supposed  to  have 
broken  a  million  hearts — and  1  kept 
trying  to  steer  Janice  awaj  from  him. 

One  day  1  gave  him  a  long  talking-to. 
and  when  it  was  over  all  he  did  was  .isk 
me  tor  a  date."  She  smiled,  "lt'slunin 
how  trivial  and  larawav  it  seems  now?' 

"Did  he  mairv  your  roommate '" 

"No.  Janice  was  pretty,  but  her 
family  didn't  have  any  money.  One 
thing  you  have  to  give  Hal:  he  was  al- 
ways perfectlv  willing  to  tell  you  what 
he  was  after — no  matter  how  outra- 
geous it  sounded."  .  .  . 

The  next  day,  Tom  moved  into  his 
new  office  and  received  the  usual  round 
of  congratulations,  including  a  memo 
from  President  J.R.  Winninger  (Lt. 
Cmdr.,  Ret.),  lt  read:  Welcome 
aboard.  Tom.  Know  thai  we  can  count 
on  you  to  keep  everything  shipshape 
and  moving  forward  under  a  full  head 
of  steam.  Tom  recalled  that  Lloyd's 
talk  yesterday  had  been  peppered  with 
seagoing  phrases,  and  he  concluded  that 
the  nearer  you  got  to  the  top  at  Curvex. 
the  more  Navy  the  lingo. 

Charlie  Fry  was  in  early,  and  said: 
"I'm  glad  they  had  enough  sense  to  pick 
you  for  the  job,  Tom,"  but  the  morning 
passed  without  a  word  from  Dave 
Carlo.  Hal  Jeffers  arrived  while  Tom 
was  on  the  telephone,  and  Tom's  new 
secretary,  Miss  O'Farrell.  introduced 
him  around  the  department  and  put 
him  in  Tom's  old  office. 

On  his  way  up  to  lunch,  Tom  was  sur- 
prised to  have  Pierce  Danvers,  head  of 
Marketing,  fall  in  step  with  him.  Dan- 
vers offered  congratulations  and.  with- 
out so  much  as  touching  Tom's  arm,  led 
him  across  the  executive  dining  room  to 
the  big  table  where  the  other  depart- 
ment heads  and  policy  makers  lunched. 
Tom  was  amazed  at  how  simply  it  was 
done.  Without  a  word  being  said,  he 
had  been  moved  up  another  notch  in 
the  Curvex  hierarchy.  And  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  to  move  down  again. 
You  either  made  good  or  got  out. 
Across  the  room,  he  saw  Dave  Carlo 
and  Hal  Jeffers  having  lunch  together 
and  talking  animatedly.  Somehow,  he 
wasn't  surprised. 

DIRECTLY  after  lunch,  Tom  went 
to  Carlo's  office  and  found  him 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  feet  on  the 
desk.  Tom  sat  down  opposite  him. 
"Do  you  want  to  say  it  or  shall  I?" 

"Say  what?"  Dave  Carlo  asked. 

"That  you  deserved  this  job  as  much 
as  I  did." 

Dave  brought  his  feet  down  from  the 
desk.  "Don't  tell  me  that.  Tell  it  to 
Llovd." 

"I  did." 

"Yeah?  What  did  he  say?" 
'In  effect,  that  I'm  on  trial  for  the 
next  six  months,  and  that  if  I  don't  de- 
liver I  go  out  on  my  ear."  Tom  smiled. 
"So  all  you  have  to  do  is  drag  your  feet 
and  fight  me  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
you'll  get  your  chance."  As  soon  as  he 
said  it.  Tom  realized  it  hadn't  come  out 
sounding  like  a  joke  between  friends. 

'  What   the   hell?"   Carlo   exploded. 
"Are  you  asking  me  to  bail  you  out?" 
No,"  Tom  said.   "I'm  asking  you  to 
do  your  job." 

"I  don't  need  you  or  anyone  else  to 
tell  me  that.  Skip  all  this  pal  stuff — 
I'm  not  a  kid  who  can  be  talked  into 
thinking  he's  getting  a  big  deal  when 
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what  he's  getting  is  a  kick  in  the  pants." 
"I'm  sorry  you  feel  this  way — " 
"I  bet  you  are,  but  that's  how  I  feel." 
Back  in  his  office,  Tom  thought:  Er- 
ror number  one.    This  is  what  Lloyd 
meant  when  he  said  he  was  worried  by 
my  lack  of  administrative  experience. 
I   fumbled  the  ball  with  Carlo  and   1 
doubt  whether  I'll  get  a  second  chance. 

THERE  was  a  staff  conference  at 
three  o'clock.  Fry  and  Jeffers  were 
on  time  but  Dave  Carlo  was  a  defiant 
ten  minutes  late.  Tom  said:  "Lloyd 
wants  us  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  a  new  campaign.  Our  biggest 
problem,  as  always,  is  point-of-sale  dis- 
play. We'll  concentrate  on  that,  but  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  rethink  the  en- 
tire promotion  situation  from  factory 
to  customer.  We  may  find  we've  been 
doing  a  lot  of  things  from  habit  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness." 

Carlo  pretended  to  be  shocked.  "Are 
you  suggesting  the  methods  Lloyd  de- 
veloped aren't  good  enough?" 

"Nothing  is  so  good  that  it  can't  be 
made  better,"  Tom  said  evenly.  "And 
that  goes  for  Eldon's  ideas  as  well  as  for 
mine  or  yours,  Dave." 

"Oh,  my  ideas,"  Dave  replied  depre- 
catingly.  "I  wouldn't  put  my  ideas  on 
the  same  plane  as  yours  or  Eldon's." 
This  sally  won  a  laugh  from  Hal  Jeffers. 

"Any  questions?"  asked  Tom. 

Jeffers  raised  his  pencil,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pupil  trying  to  catch 
teacher's  eye.  "I  don't  quite  follow  you 
on  this  rethinking  business,"  he  said. 
"What  can  we  do  on  the  factory  end? 
It's  not  our  job  to  worry  about  Distri- 
bution or  Marketing,  is  it?" 

Carlo  snorted.  "We'd  better  stay  out 
of  Marketing,  or  Pierce  Danvers  will 
blow  us  sky-high,"  he  said. 

"If  you  have  an  idea — any  idea — 
that  helps  Sales  Promotion,  I'll  fight  for 
it,"  Tom  answered.  "I  don't  care  whose 
toes  it  steps  on." 

"But  as  Dave  just  pointed  out,  we 
can't  meddle  in  other  departments,  can 
we?"  Jeffers  persisted.  "I  wish  you 
could  be  more  specific." 

There  was  something  both  deferen- 
tial and  phony  about  Jeffers'  manner. 
Nevertheless.  Tom  decided  to  play  it 
straight.  "Take  Packaging,  for  example. 
That's  not  our  job,  but  if  Curvex  pack- 
ages lack  eye  appeal,  we're  handi- 
capped at  our  most  vital  spot — the 
retailers'  counter.  Of  course,  our  pack- 
ages are  first-rate,  but  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  mean."  He  glanced  around. 
"Anything  else?" 

"When  do  you  want  our  memos?" 
asked  Charlie  Fry. 

"As  soon  as  possible." 

Fry  nodded,  and  as  they  all  rose, 
Jeffers  asked:  "By  the  way.  what  time 
are  cocktails?" 

Tom  looked  at  him  blankly.  "What?" 

"Ruth  asked  me  over  for  cocktails." 

"Oh,  yes.   Why,  five  thirty.  I  guess." 

"Six,"  said  Charlie  Fry.  "Ruth  called 
us  about  it  last  night." 

When  the  others  had  gone,  Charlie 
said:  "I  guess  Dave  isn't  going  to  for- 
give you  for  getting  the  job." 

"He'll  get  over  it,"  Tom  replied,  with 
a  confidence  he  didn't  feel. 

"This  Jeffers — I  can't  quite  figure 
him."  Charlie  said. 

"He's  bright — " 

"So  bright  that  I  was  surprised  when 
he  was  sounding  dumb  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  had  the  funniest  feeling  he  was 
egging  Dave  on.  Does  Jeffers  have  any- 
thing against  you,  Tom?" 

Tom  said,  grimly:  "You're  imagin- 
ing things." 

"Sure,"  said  Charlie,  "we're  all  just 
one  happy  family."  .  .  . 
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At  the  cocktail  party,  in  fact,  they 
did  resemble  one  happy  family.  It  was 
a  warm  evening  and  Eldon  and  Mary 
Lloyd  arrived  early.  Hal  Jeffers  came 
in  with  them,  posing  for  Tom  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  Hal  had  been  with  them 
all  along  or  had  just  happened  to  meet 
them  at  the  door.  Dave  Carlo  and  his 
wife  never  did  show  up. 

THE  party  had  thinned  considerably 
by  nine  thirty.  Tom,  taking  a 
breather  from  being  host,  was  sitting 
alone  on  the  terrace  when  Hal  Jeffers 
joined  him.  "Ruth's  looking  very  fetch- 
ing tonight,"  he  said.  He  raised  his 
highball  glass.    "You're  a  lucky  guy." 

"I  know  it,"  Tom  replied. 

"If  I  were  like  you,  at  all  like  you, 
I'd  have  grabbed  her  myself  at  college." 

"But  you're  not  like  me." 

"Not  a  bit.  I  can't  clutter  my  life 
with  a  wife,  child,  mortgage  and  sub- 
urban view.   I  have  to  travel  light." 

"Why?" 

Hal  took  a  drink.  "Because  I'm  go- 
ing to  make  a  million  dollars  by  the 
time  I'm  forty."  He  glanced  at  Tom  to 
see  the  effect  of  this  announcement. 
"You  can't  do  it  by  starting  your  own 
business  these  days.  Neither  can  you 
work  your  way  up  from  the  bottom  in 
one  of  the  big  corporations.  New  times, 
new  techniques." 

"I  gather  you're  going  to  let  me  in 
on  it,"  Tom  observed. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Hal,  expansively. 
"1  haven't  spent  all  these  years  in  school 
merely  working  for  a  Ph.D.  What  I've 
really  been  doing  is  making  a  flank  at- 
tack on  the  big  money.  Did  you  see 
my  thesis?  It's  called  The  Appliance 
Revolution — a  Study  in  the  Growth  of 
I.aborsaving  Devices  in  the  American 
Home.  I  sent  it  out  under  the  univer- 
sity letterhead  to  the  top  men  in  a  dozen 
of  the  biggest  appliance  firms."  He 
chuckled  reminiscently.  "It's  a  funny 
thing:  most  businessmen  are  secretly 
impressed  by  the  rigmarole  of  higher 
learning  and  tremendously  flattered 
when  eggheads  seem  to  take  them  seri- 


ously. If  I'd  written  a  letter  giving  my 
background  and  asking  for  a  job  I'd 
have  been  fobbed  off  on  some  squirt 
in  the  personnel  department.  My  thesis 
was  another  matter —  it  really  brought 
the  big  boys  on  the  run.  Curvex  offered 
me  a  job,  so  did  Easterling,  and  two 
others  were  mighty  interested.  Easter- 
ling pushed  the  most  money  at  me,  but 
I  took  Curvex." 

"That  doesn't  seem  very  sensible." 

"How  wrong  you  are.  At  this  level, 
money  doesn't  mean  anything.  Curvex 
is  where  I  can  get  a  title,  and  a  title  is 
what  you  need  for  leverage  to  get  to  the 
top  where  the  big  money  is." 

"You'll  probably  make  your  million." 

Hal  grinned.    "You  hate  my  guts." 

"Why  should  I?"  Tom  asked. 

"Because  if  I'm  not  brilliant,  I'm  an 
insufferable  blowhard.  If  I  am"— his 
confident  smile  suddenly  seemed  nag- 
gingly  familiar  to  Tom — "you  might 
get  trampled  underfoot." 

Tom  checked  his  temper  and  an- 
swered mildly:  "The  way  to  avoid  that 
is  simply  to  stay  ahead  of  you." 

Jeffers  frowned,  as  if  this  were  an 
unexpected  idea.  Then  he  shook  his 
head:  "No,  you  waste  too  much  time 
stopping  dead  in  your  tracks  to  com- 
fort the  fallen." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Dave  Carlo.  If  you  put  up  with  his 
spoiled-brat  routine,  you'll  put  up  with 
anything." 

TOM  decided  he  had  had  enough  of 
Hal's  experiment  in  psychological 
warfare.  "Look,"  he  said,  "you're  new 
to  business.  Let  me  give  you  some  ad- 
vice: be  careful  how  much  you  drink 
and  what  you  say  at  office  parties." 

Hal  laughed.  "You  think  I'm  pop- 
ping off  because  of  alcohol?  No,  I'm 
sober — well,  practically  sober — " 

He  broke  off  as  Ruth  came  out  onto 
the  terrace.  "Oh,  here  you  are,  Tom. 
Come  say  good-by  to  the  Lloyds." 

"Is  Eldon  leaving?"  Hal  said  quickly. 
"Then  I'll  be  running  along  too.  We 
have   a    few   things   to   discuss."     Hal 


smiled  confidently  at  Tom  and  putted 
Ruth's  arm.   "It  was  a  nice  party." 

In  their  bedroom  later,  Ruth  said: 
"It  went  pretty  well,  didn't  it?"  Tom 
nodded  absently,  and  she  asked: 
"What's   the   matter?" 

"Nothing."  Then  he  turned  to  her. 
"Hal  Jeffers  reminds  me  of  my  mother." 

"Your  mother!" 

"They  have  the  same  feeling  of  being 
absolutely  unique.  Both  can  be  chaini- 
ing,  but  they  find  it  hard  to  conceal 
their  contempt  for  people  they  consider 
their  inferiors — and  that  means  just 
about  everyone." 

"Did  something  happen  today?" 

"Well,  Dave  Carlo  is  sore.  He  didn't 
even  come  tonight." 

"No,  I  mean  something  with  Hal." 

Tom  shrugged.  "Charlie  Fry  thinks 
Hal  is  egging  Dave  on."  Ruth  looked 
worried,  and  Tom  added  quickly:  "But 
/  don't,  darling.   So  relax." 

"Hal  always  had  a  funny  streak,"  she 
said.  "But  why  should  he  make  trouble 
for  you,  or  for  Dave  either?  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Tom  wanted  to  end  it.  "Maybe  I'm 
jumping  at  shadows.   Let's  go  to  bed." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Ruth.  "I'll 
speak  to  Hal — " 

"No,  don't!"  They  were  both  sur- 
prised at  the  vehemence  of  his  reply. 
He  kissed  her.  "Now,  don't  make  a 
thing  of  this.  I'll  handle  it,  if  there's 
anything  to  handle." 

BY  FRIDAY  of  the  following  week, 
all  recommendations  for  the  new 
campaign  were  in.  Tom  stayed  late  at 
the  office  to  read  them — he  liked  work- 
ing alone  among  the  empty  desks  and 
echoing  halls.  Charlie  Fry,  dependable 
as  always,  had  two  solid  suggestions. 
Dave  Carlo's  brief  memo  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  business 
cliches.  Tom  guessed  that  Dave  had  in- 
tended to  turn  in  nothing  at  all  but  had 
lost  his  nerve  and  scribbled  these  plati- 
tudes instead. 

The  memo  from  Hal  Jeffers  was  a 
thick  ten  pages.  The  first  item  was 
a  practical  suggestion  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Charlie  Fry,  and  Tom  was  im- 
pressed that  a  newcomer  could  do  so 
professional  a  job.  The  next  two  were 
more  of  what  he  had  expected  from 
Hal:  each  contained  the  germ  of  an 
idea  but  they  were  academic  and  elabo- 
rate; if  usable  at  all  they  would  cost 
too  much  money.  Jeffers  would  be  com- 
petition all  right,  but  he  was  far  from 
being  the  world-beater  he  imagined. 

Then  Tom  read  Jeffers'  fourth  sug- 
gestion and  all  his  happy  confidence 
dissolved.  Hal  had  attached  to  his 
memo  the  directions-for-use  folders 
that  were  inserted  in  the  various  Curvex 
appliances.  Of  them,  he  said:  They 
sound  as  if  they  were  written  by  engi- 
neers for  engineers.  But  our  products 
are  used  by  American  housewives — 
who  are  accustomed  to  reading  plain 
English,  not  technical  Choctaw.  We 
build  well-designed  and  easy-to-operate 
products — so  why  make  them  sound 
as  complex  as  atomic  submarines?  He 
went  on  to  blast  not  only  the  writing, 
but  the  type  face,  the  format  and  the 
illustrations,  which  he  accurately  de- 
scribed as  dingy,  dull  and  as  confusing 
as  the  text.  He  included  a  sample  in- 
struction sheet  of  his  own,  written  in 
clear,  concise  prose  and  illustrated  with 
simplified  line  drawings  that  made  the 
assembly  and  operation  of  a  Curvex 
mixer  as  easy  as  A  B  C. 

Like  all  good  ideas,  it  was  so  simple 
that  you  wondered  why  you  hadn't 
thought  of  it  yourself.  Tom  winced  as 
he  remembered  that  just  a  few  months 
before.  Ruth  had  been  baffled  in  trying 
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t  assemble  a  Curvex  mixer  and  com- 

r lined  that  she  couldn't  make  sense  of 

t;  directions.    All  he  had  done  was 

ligh  in  a  superior  masculine  fashion 

id  put  the  mixer  together.  He  thought 

tin  that  Ruth  was  displaying  typical 

(nalc  incompetence  when  faced  with 

sything  mechanical.  Now  he  saw  that 

|  had   been   displaying   typical   male 

•ipidity.    How  did  we  ever  overlook 

is?  Tom  wondered. 

He  stacked  the  memos  together  with 

|;  own  outline  for  the  campaign  and 

At  them  in  his  drawer.    Leaving  the 

Suit,  Tom  thought:  I've  the  weekend 

lead  of  me  and  I'll  spend  it  trying  to 

i me  up  with  a  better  idea  than  Hal's. 

|o — the  campaign  came  first,  and  he 

id  already  promised  it  to  Lloyd  by 

londay.    For  a  wild  moment  he  was 

Smpted   to  write  the   report   without 

[ving  individual  credit  to  anyone  for 

ivthing.   After  all,  it  was  supposed  to 

I  a  joint  effort. 

I  Fve  got  to  face  it,  Tom  told  himself; 
al  Jeffers  is  every  bit  as  good  as  he 
[inks  he  is.    Does  that  mean  he's  a 

tier  man  than  1  am?  He  saw  before 
m  the  pit  of  despair  and  frustration 
to  which  Dave  Carlo  had  plunged, 
id  he  knew  he  himself  was  tottering 
the  edge.  .  .  . 

On  Sunday,  Miss  O'Farrell  came  into 
e  office  and  helped  Tom  get  out  the 
port.  After  describing  one  of  his  own 
eas  dealing  with  promotional  aids  for 
e  company  salesmen,  Tom  added: 
ave  Carlo  contributed  largely  to  the 
inking  of  this  project  and  also  made 
iluable  contributions  to  the  problem 

dealer  moral.   That  wasn't  too  great 

distortion  of  Dave's  cliches.  When 
;  was  finished,  Tom  asked  Miss  O'Far- 

II  to  leave  the  top  copy  on  his  desk 
id  to  distribute  carbons  to  Fry,  Carlo 

rid  Jeffers.  He  went  home,  showered, 
ayed  before  bedtime  with  Junior  and 
artled  Ruth  by  swinging  her  off  her 
:et  and  saying:  "Call  a  baby  sitter, 
m  taking  you  out." 

Oh.  Tom,"  cried  Ruth.  "This  means 
le  report's  all  right,  doesn't  it?  I've 
een  so  worried." 

"I  hadn't  noticed,"  he  said  jokingly. 

"Stop  it,"  she  replied.    "You  know 

worry  about  everything.  And  you 
ere  so  gloomy  and  preoccupied — " 

But  I'm  not  any  more."  He  spanked 
er  behind.   "Now  call  the  sitter." 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  and  when  they 
cnt  to  bed  Ruth  whispered:  "I'm  so 
jcky.     I'm    the   luckiest    girl    in   the 
orld." 

He  felt  a  twinge  then,  because  the 
elebration  had  been  only  a  last  spurt 
f  recklessness  before  he  faced  up  to 
he  grim  decisions  of  the  week  ahead. 
ie  kissed  her.  "I  hope  you'll  always 
hink  so,"  he  said. 

Ruth  clung  to  him  fiercely.    "I  will 

no  matter  what  happens." 


ON  MONDAY,  Tom  gave  the  report 
a  final  reading  before  it  went  up  to 
Eldon  Lloyd.  Then  he  looked  in  on 
Dave  Carlo,  who  was  gloomily  leafing 
hrough  his  carbon  copy.  Dave  glanced 
jp:  "I  see  you  covered  for  me.  Well, 
hanks  for  nothing.  I  wrote  the  memo 
did  because  I  was  bucking  to  get  fired. 
Why  don't  you  fire  me?" 

"You're  too  good  a  man  to  lose," 
Tom  answered. 

Dave  stared  at  him  a  moment.  Then 
he  got  up,  closed  his  office  door  and 
produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  his 
desk.   "Want  a  drink?" 

When  Tom  shook  his  head,  Dave 
went  on :  "Neither  do  I.  I  hate  the  stuff. 
But  I've  got  to  take  something  to  keep 
worn  going  crazy.  Tom.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.    Everything's  in  a  mess  at 


home.  My  wife  and  I  spend  our  time 
screaming  at  each  other,  when  we're 
not  screaming  at  the  kid.  The  kid" — 
he  gestured  tiredly— "well,  1  don't  have 
to  tell  you  about  the  kid.  Every  time 
the  phone  rings  I'm  afraid  to  answer  it 
for  fear  it  will  be  the  police  or  a  hos- 
pital telling  me  something  has  happened 
to  him.  Maybe  I  should  get  a  divorce, 
but  what  would  that  solve?" 

"Can't  you  get  some  outside  help?" 
"We've  been  to  our  doctor  and  our 
pastor,  1  hoy  both  sa\  the  same  thing, 
that  we  need  love  and  understanding. 
But  I  do  love  them  and  I  try  to  under- 
stand them.  Somehow  we  just  can't  get 
through  to  each  other."  He  shrugged 
ruefully.  "1  don't  know  how  1  had  the 
crust  to  think  1  could  boat  you  out  lor 
the  manager's  job.  How  can  I  expect 
to  run  a  department  when  I  can't  even 
handle  a  teen-age  boy  and  a  hysterical 
woman?" 

r¥^OM  didn't  interrupt  and,  after  talk- 
X  ing  himself  out,  Dave  finally  said: 
"You've  been  a  real  help.  Nothing's 
settled,  of  course,  but  1  got  a  lot  off  my 
chest.  You  don't  know  how  awful  it  is 
to  have  no  one  to  talk  to."  Then  he 
added,  sharply:  "Watch  out  for  Hal 
Jeffers — he's  been  doing  an  artistic  job 
of  putting  a  knife  in  your  back.  He 
used  to  be  in  here  all  the  time,  holding 
my  hand  and  agreeing  what  a  louse  you 
were.    Don't  trust  him  an  inch,  Tom." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tom.  "But  I  can  take 
care  of  myself — at  least,  I  think  I  can." 

"You  know."  said  Dave,  "I  think  you 
can  too." 

When  Tom  went  back  to  his  office, 
Hal  Jeffers  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  a  copy  of  the  report  in  his 
hand.  Hal  smiled  and  gestured  with 
the  report.  "It  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. You're  a  great  one  for  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  thought 
the  plug  for  Dave  Carlo  was  especially 
handsome- — you  see,  he  showed  me  his 
memo  before  he  handed  it  in."  Hal 
shook  his  head  reprovingly.  "You're 
behaving  just  as  I  said  you  would. 
Don't  forget  Leo  Durocher's  immortal 
remark:  'Nice  guys  finish  last.'" 

"You  studied  for  a  Ph.D.,"  Tom 
answered.  "I  should  think  you  could 
come  up  with  a  fancier  philosopher 
than  Leo  Durocher." 

"Touche,"  Hal  said  and  grinned. 
"But  I'm  not  looking  for  a  fight.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  thanks  for  the  kind  words 
about  me  in  the  report.  By  the  way" 
— and  now  his  tone  changed — "how 
come  you  left  out  two  of  my  ideas?" 

He  sounded  like  a  superior  demand- 
ing an  explanation  from  a  subordinate. 
Tom  would  have  liked  to  kick  Hal  the 
length  of  the  Administration  building, 
instead,  he  answered  levelly:  "I  treated 
your  memo  the  same  as  everyone  else's. 
The  ideas  I  thought  workable,  I  used. 
The  others.  1  omitted." 

Hal  raised  an  eyebrow.  "Perhaps 
you  ought  to  know  that  I  spoke  to 
Eldon  about  them  and  he  was  mighty 
interested." 

"I'm  busy,  Hal.  We  can  take  this 
up  some  other  time." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  Hal  replied. 
"But  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Tom  was 
summoned  to  Eldon  Lloyd's  office. 
"This  is  a  good  job,"  said  Eldon,  tap- 
ping the  report.  "But  I  expect  you  know 
that  already.  We  were  really  caught 
napping  on  those  appliance  directions." 

Tom  nodded.  "I  wish  I'd  had  the 
idea.    Jeffers  is  first-rate." 

Lloyd  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "Is 
he  ready  to  be  moved  up  to  assistant 
manager?" 

"Yes,"  Tom  said.    He  was  thinking 
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dully:  So  (his  is  how  it  will  be.  Hal  Jcf- 
fers becomes  my  assistant  three  weeks 
alter  he  starts  work.  Five  months  from 
now — or  sooner— there'll  be  another 
interview  with  Lloyd,  and  I'll  be  told 
gently  that  my  work  is  good  but  not 
good  enough.  I'll  be  asked  to  step 
aside,  and  JefTers  will  take  over  as  Sales 
Promotion  manager. 

Lloyd  reached  for  a  cigarette.  "By 
the  way,  how  are  you  getting  along  with 
Dave  Carlo?" 

"Just  fine." 

"Really?"  Eldon  was  genuinely  sur- 
prised. "I  thought  he'd  be  giving  you  a 
bad  time.    Dave  takes  things  hard." 

"Everything's  okay,"  Tom  replied 
shortly,  knowing  Lloyd  could  have 
learned  about  Carlo's  attitude  only 
from  Hal  Jcffers. 

"Glad  to  hear  it."  Lloyd  leafed 
through  the  report.  "By  the  way.  did 
JefTers  have  any  other  suggestions  you 
didn't  include  here?" 

"You  know  damn'  well  he  did." 

Eldon  flushed  and  said:  "Yes,  he 
did  mention  a  couple  of  other  ideas. 
Why  did  you  omit  them?" 

"Because  the  Sales  Promotion  budget 
would  have  to  be  tripled  to  do  either 
one  properly." 

"You  could  have  asked  for  more 
money." 

"Frankly,  I  didn't  think  these  two 
ideas  worth   it." 

"All  the  same,  I'd  like  to  see  them." 

TOM  got  up,  determined  to  speak 
his  piece.  "Right  away.  I  thought 
my  job  was  to  make  value  judgments 
and  not  just  pass  along  ideas — any 
ideas — that  cross  my  desk." 

"Now  wait  a  minute — "  began  Lloyd. 

"I'm  tired  waiting,"  Tom  told  him. 
"I'm  going  downstairs  and  have  a  talk 
with  JefTers.  I'm  going  to  explain  to 
him  how  a  corporation  works,  that  he's 
responsible  to  me,  just  as  I'm  respon- 
sible to  you.  As  J.  R.  Winninger  loves 
to  put  it:  'Things  should  go  through 
channels  on  this  man's  ship.'  The  next 
time  Hal  comes  running  to  you  with  a 
preview  of  one  of  his  sensational  ideas, 
you  might  back  me  up  and  tell  him  the 
same  thing.  Either  that,  or  give  him  my 
job  right  now  and  be  done  with  it." 

Lloyd  sputtered:  "When  I  was  in 
Sales  Promotion  I  never  hesitated  to  go 
over  Mr.  Lumkin's  head  if  the  occasion 
required  it — " 

Tom  leaned  forward  over  the  desk. 
"But  I'm  not  Conrad  Lumkin;  I'm 
neither  deaf  nor  senile.  If  I  can't  recog- 
nize a  good  idea  when  I  see  one.  get 
rid  of  me.  But  don't  expect  me  to  sit 
still  while  you  and  JefTers  slit  my 
throat." 

Eldon  was  half  out  ot  his  chair.  "Is 
that  all?" 

"It  is." 

"Then  I'll  only  say  that  you  seem  to 
have  let  your  job  go  to  your  head- 
He  broke  off.  stubbed  out  his  cigarette, 
and  then  added  in  a  more  controlled 
voice:  "Send  me  that  Jcffers  material  I 
asked  for." 

Tom  went  down  to  his  office  and  had 
Miss  O'Farrell  bring  him  JefTers'  ten- 
page  memo  from  the  file.  Then  he 
angrily  typed  a  brief  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, attached  it  to  the  JefTers  memo 
and  scaled  them  both  in  an  interoffice 
envelope.  He  said  to  Miss  O'Farrell: 
"Take  this  up  to  Mr.  Lloyd  yourself. 
Right  away.  And  tell  JefTers  1  want  to 
see  him." 

"He's  over  at  a  Marketing  conference 
with  Mr.  Danvers." 

Well,  it  didn't  matter,  thought  Tom. 
realizing  with  wry  amusement  that  the 
only  reason  he  wanted  to  see  Hal  was  to 
find  an  excuse  for  punching  him. 


Miss  O'Farrell  went  on  uncertainly: 
"I  don't  think  he'll  be  back — " 

"He's  not  the  only  one,"  Tom  an- 
swered. "I'm  going  home,  in  case  any- 
one wants  to  reach  me." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  backing  away 
as  he  went  out  the  dooi r. 

IX)R  hours.  Tom  drove  aimlessly 
before  turning  for  home,  chiefly 
because  he  wanted  to  be  calm  when  he 
saw  Ruth.  This  would  be  the  first  major 
crisis  of  their  marriage.  Ruth  was  easily 
panicked  by  the  vaguest  of  threats  to 
their  home  and  security.  How  would 
she  face  up  to  the  real  thing? 

As  he  lei  himself  in,  she  called  to 
him  from  upstairs  and  then  came  run- 
ning down  in  a  new  dress,  which  she 
modeled   happily.    "Do  you   like   it?" 

"Yes.   Very  nice." 

She  paused  in  a  pirouette.  "Some- 
thing's wrong." 

"I've  just  quit  my  job." 

She  paled.  "Did — did  Lloyd  reject 
your  report?" 

"He  thought  it  was  the  greatest  thing 


tempt  at  cheerfulness.  "It's  not  the  end 

of  the  world.    I'll  get  another  job." 

"With  your  mother'.'" 

That  hurl,  but  he  said:  It  necessary, 
with  my  mother." 

Ruth  began  to  cry.  "I  didn't  mean 
that.  Tom.   Forgive  me." 

"Of  course."  He  put  an  arm  around 
her.   "I  sprang  it  on  you  too  suddenly." 

"I  hate  it  that  I  get  scared  so  easily," 
she  told  him,  sniffling.  "It's  just  that 
we've  made  our  life  here — " 

"I'm  thirty  and  you're  twenty-live. 
There's  time  to  make  another  life." 

"Will  we  leave  Dayton?" 

"We  may  have  to.    Do  you  mind?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  afraid 
of  anything  we  do  together.  Honestly. 
The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  your 
feeling  that  Hal  is  better  than  you  are. 
It  isn't  true.  You  have  character  and 
kindness  and  integrity  in  a  way  Hal  will 
never  have." 

He  smiled  wryly.  "Let's  face  it,  Ruth. 
He's  smarter  than  1  am." 

"I'd  die  before  I'd  admit  even  that, 
and  Lloyd  must  be  a  fool  if  he  thinks 


TIZZY 


"Oh,  yes,  he  wont  to  bed  quietly — at  least  a  dozen  times" 

COUIER'S  KATE  OSANN 


he'd  ever  seen.  But  what  he  liked  was 
JefTers'  work,  not  mine.  Hal's  going 
to  be  made  assistant  manager." 

"Assistant  manager?  But  you'd  still 
be  his  boss,  wouldn't  you?" 

"For  a  few  months,  maybe.  Eldon 
and  Hal  were  greasing  the  slide  for  me. 
so  I  quit." 

"Were  you  asked  to?" 

"No." 

She  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her 
temples.  "I  don't  understand.  If  every- 
one else  is  satisfied,  why  aren't  you?" 

"Blame  it  on  pride,"  he  said.  "1 
won't  go  through  the  motions  of  being 
boss  if  I  haven't  the  ability  to  be  boss." 

"Pride,"  repeated  Ruth.  "Your  pride 
didn't  keep  you  from  quitting  a  fight." 

He  tried  to  explain  it  to  her.  "There 
isn't  any  fight.  There  never  was.  Lloyd 
knew  right  from  the  start  that  Hal  was 
the  man  he  wanted.  I  was  put  in  tem- 
porary charge  just  until  Hal  was  sea- 
soned enough  to  take  over."  He  touched 
her  hand.  "I  had  my  chance.  Lloyd 
warned  me  that  if  1  was  only  'good'  that 
wouldn't  be  enough."   He  made  an  at- 


so — "  She  broke  off,  hand  to  her  mouth. 
"Oh!"  she  gasped.    "They're  here!" 

Through  the  glass  curtains,  Tom  saw 
Eldon  and  Mary  Lloyd  getting  out  of 
their  car. 

"Oh,  I  forgot!"  Ruth  cried.  "This 
morning,  when  I  thought  everything 
was  all  right,  I  called  Mary  and  asked 
them  for  cocktails.   What  will  we  do?" 

"Why,  we'll  give  them  cocktails,  of 
course.  Just  because  I've  quit  doesn't 
mean  we're  mortal  enemies."  But  as  he 
went  to  the  door  he  was  puzzled.  Eldon 
had  been  as  angry  as  he  this  afternoon. 
It  would  have  been  simpler  all  around 
for  the  Lloyds  to  have  broken  the  date. 

EVERYONE  stiffly  upheld  the  con- 
ventions. Tom  said  something  in- 
ane about  the  weather.  Eldon  agreed. 
"What  would  everyone  like?  Scotch? 
Martinis?"  Ruth  asked  nervously. 

Mary  Lloyd  took  her  arm.  "Let's  us 
make  the  drinks.  1  know  what  my  hus- 
band wants  and  I'm  sure  you  can  an- 
swer for  Tom." 

When  thev  left  the  room.  Eldon  said: 


"No  sense  fooling  around,  Tom.  I've 
been  thinking  about  our  talk,  especially 
since  your  resignation  arrived." 

"I  was  just  telling  Ruth,"  said   loin. 

"She  didn't  know?" 

"Not  until  just  now." 

"We  all  do  these  things  difTcrenlly. 
1  usually  take  my  decisions  up  with 
Mary — at  least  the  day  before  they're 
due."  he  said  and  smiled.  Then  he 
added  meaningfully:  "Easterling  twice 
olTered  me  more  money  than  I  was  get- 
ting here.  I  turned  them  down.  I  guess 
I'd  rather  be  a  big  frog  in  a  small  pud- 
dle than  the  reverse.  It's  funny,  I  al- 
ways thought  you  were  the  same." 

"But  I  am,"  protested  Tom.  He  be- 
gan to  blush.  "You  don't  think — look. 
Eldon.  I  haven't  had  a  job  offer  from 
Easterling." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

"No  one." 

LLOYD  looked  at  him  skeptically. 
J  "You  mean  you  actually  resigned 
because  of  all  that  stuff  you  were  spout- 
ing about  Hal  JefTers?  I  thought  that 
was  just  your  excuse." 

Tom  writhed  inside  in  embarrass- 
ment. "It  seemed  pretty  obvious  that 
Hal  was  being  groomed  to  take  over 
my  job — " 

"Of  all  the  damn'  fool  notions,"  El- 
don interrupted.  Then,  reflectively,  he 
said:  "No.  it's  not.  1  should  have  real- 
ized you  had  buck  fever — it  happens  to 
executives  in  their  first  big  job  just  as 
it  does  to  soldiers  in  their  first  big  bat- 
tle. But  I'd  got  so  used  to  your  compe- 
tence it  never  occurred  to  me  you  might 
be  a  mass  of  insecurity  inside."  He 
grinned  companionably.  "Frankly,  I've 
been  going  through  a  little  of  the  same 
thing  in  my  new  post.  I  guess  I've  been 
so  absorbed  in  my  own  problems  I 
haven't  had  time  to  think  of  what  you 
might  be  feeling.  Sit  down — you  look 
as  if  you  need  to." 

Tom  did,  and  Eldon  went  on.  "About 
JefTers.  He's  brilliant.  If  you  want  the 
truth,  he's  a  better  idea  man  than  you 
are.  But  so  is  your  secretary  a  better 
typist.  That  doesn't  make  you  want  to 
resign,  does  it?  A  fellow  like  JefTers  is 
a  sort  of  artist  of  the  business  world. 
But  he  has  an  artist's  liabilities,  too. 
He's  self-centered,  arrogant,  convinced 
that  he's  the  greatest  little  thing  that 
God  ever  created.  He'd  make  a  poor 
administrator  because  he  rubs  people 
the  wrong  way.  A  department  headed 
by  JefTers  would  always  be  in  an  up- 
roar. And  JefTers  won't  be  with  us  long. 
He's  simply  using  Curvex  to  get  a  big 
offer  out  of  Easterling. 

"But  we're  using  him,  too,"  Eldon 
went  on,  "because  the  only  way  he  can 
impress  Easterling  is  to  do  a  bang-up 
job  for  us.  And  he's  done  it.  So  good 
a  job  that  he  nearly  broke  your  heart. 
Actually,  that  makes  your  report  all 
the  more  impressive.  You  selected  the 
ideas  of  his  that  we  can  use  and  tossed 
out  two  others  equally  clever  that  would 
cost  us  more  than  they're  worth."  He 
drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper — Tom's  res- 
ignation. "Is  it  all  right  if  I  tear  this  up?" 

Tom  took  it  from  him.  "I'll  burn  it." 

He  got  up,  and  Eldon  said:  "Go  on 
and  tell  her.  Mary  promised  to  keep 
Ruth  in  the  kitchen  until  we'd  finished 
our  talk." 

As  Tom  burst  into  the  kitchen.  Mary 
Lloyd  smilingly  indicated  the  pantry, 
where  he  found  Ruth  preparing  cana- 
pes. He  put  his  arms  around  her.  "For- 
get everything  I  said.  I'm  not  leaving 
Curvex.  we're  not  leaving  Dayton." 

"Tom,  is  that  what  you  want?" 

He  shook  his  head,  .still  holding  her. 
"What  I  want  is  right  here."  he  an- 
swered. —ROBLRT  MCLAUGHLIN 
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Here's  the  wonderful  difference 
between  modern  and  outmoded  shaving! 


OK i CO  has  ROTA W  BLADES 

Electric  shaving's  first  basic  improvement  in  22  years 


1.  BUILT  TO  SHAVE  according  to  beard's  natural 
growth — clumps,  whorls  disappear  first  time  over. 

2.  NO  WHISKER  PULL.  No  soap  and  water  fuss.  Norelco's 
12  revolving  blades  shave  off  whiskers  with  the 
same  stroke  as  a  barber's  blade. 

3.  NO  SKIN  IRRITATION.  No  painful  nicks,  no  matter  how 
heavy  your  shaving  touch.  Norelco's  silver-steel 
alloy  blades  g-i-v-e  as  you  bear  down. 

4.  NO  break-in  PERIOD.  Exclusive  skin-stretcher  up- 
ends each  whisker.  Great  shaves  from  start. 

5.  NO  REPAIR-SHOP  BLUES.  Lubricated  for  life.  Self- 
sharpening  blades.  Real  brush  motor. 

6.  DESIGNED  TO  FIT  THE  HAND.  Quietest  of  all  4  leading 
shavers.  Cleans  in  a  jiffy. 


Here's  why  Rotary  Blade  Action  has 
made  Norelco*  the  largest-selling 
electric  shaver  in  the  world  — 
fastest-growing  shaver  in  the  U.S. 


Other  electric  shavers  shave 
like  this:  as  if  your  whiskers 
grew  in  rows  like  corn. 

Only  norelco  shaves  like 
this:  rotary  blades,  beneath 
stationary  skin  guards,  shave 
the  way  whiskers  grow. 


Ask  about  15  day  FREE  horn*  trial.  Offered  by 
most  dealers.  Norelco's  a  great  gift,  too! 

FOR  THE  OUTDOOR  MAN—  FOR  FEMININE  GROOMING 
Norelco  Sportsman  Battery  —  Lady  Norelco  Electric 
Shaver  (Model  SC7750).  Razor  (Model  SC7767). 


* Known  as  PHILISHAVE  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS 
COMPANY,  INC.,  700  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Other  products:  High  Fidelity  Radio-Phonographs, 
Research  and  Control  Instruments,  Electron  Microscopes,  Medical  X-Ray  Equipment,  Electronic  Tubes  and  Devices. 


AC/OC 

Model  SC7759  with  travel  case 
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MAYNARD    CLARK 

),000  Mile 

A  controversial  over -and-under ground  superhighway  that 
plumbs  the  past  and  splits  the  present  is  the  costliest 
example  yet  of  man's  struggle  out  of  his  ancestral  maze 
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N  BOSTON,  citadel  of  New    1  ngland  thrift,  thc\   are  spending  $50, 
000,000  to  build  the  most  expensive  mile  of  highway  on  earth,    looped 
around  the  downtown  area,  it  will  sil  On  Stilts  at  one  end  and  sink  at  the 
other  into  the  widest  tunnel  in  the  world     91  Vk   feet  from  wall  to  wall,  an 
underground  warren  of  subterranean  entrances  and  e\itv 

While  a  mile  o(  ordinary  Massachusetts  highway  can  be  laid  foi  as  little 
as  $200,000,  merely  to  tear  awaj  the  tangled  growth  of  the  nation's  second 
oldest  metropolis  for  this  5,730  feet  ol  progress  came  to  100  limes  more. 
When  the  construction  and  engineering  costs  ol  wedging  J 00,000  ions  ol 
roadway  through  the  middle  of  Boston  are  figured,  upon  completion  in 
April.  1958,  the  bill  will  come  to  about  $8,700  a  foot. 

The  Mile  will  have  television  for  traffic  control  and  radiant  heat  to  melt 
snow.  But  its  intricacies  and  cost  are  only  partial  measure  ol  what  man  must 
do  these  days  to  struggle  out  of  the  urban  maze.  For  to  thrust  a  concrete 
ramp  through  central  Boston  is  to  operate  on  a  beating  heart.  The  veins  of 
city  life — water  and  gas  mains,  electric,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  po- 
lice- and  fire-alarm  systems — must  be  exposed  and  realigned.  The  man- 
made  accumulations  of  three  centuries  must  be  probed  or  cut  away.  But 
always  the  heart  must  be  kept  beating,  for  Boston  is  the  market  place  and 
meeting  place  of  New  England. 

1  he  Mile  itself  is  laid  along  one  of  the  great  pathways  of  America's  past. 
At  its  north  is  Faneuil  Hall,  where  patriots  met  to  rage  at  the  British,  and 
slightly  south  is  the  site  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  where  the  rage  first  burst  forth 
as  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  birthplace  of  patriot  Samuel  Adams  is  on  the 
route:  the  Old  North  Church  and  Paul-Revere's  house  are  not  far  off. 

Now  the  past  has  been  pierced  and  a  3.5-mile  "Central  Artery" — of 
which  the  550.000,000  Mile  is  the  most  integral  part — will  be  rung  around 
Boston.  Much  of  the  Artery  is  already  completed  and  a  few  of  its  blessings 
have  even  been  clocked:  for  example,  a  mile-long  trip  that  used  to  take  25 
minutes  by  way  of  what  Bostonians  good-humoredly  call  streets  now  takes 
just  two  minutes. 

But  progress  is  not  without  pain.  And  the  pain,  in  the  case  of  Boston's 
550.000,000  Mile,  was  localized  in  two  sensitive  spots — the  history-rich, 
raucous  North  End  just  above  downtown,  and  the  populous  industrial- 
residential  area  just  below.  To  those  whose  neighborhoods  would  be  split 
apart — the  meatcutters  and  open-market  merchants  and  Italian-Americans 
in  the  North  End,  and  the  garment  and  leatherworkers  and  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans to  the  south — the  scalpel  of  progress  looked  more  like  a  cleaver.  Stud- 
ies had  shown  that  85  per  cent  of  traffic  would  use  the  Artery  to  get  into  and 
not  around  town  and  that  the  Mile,  therefore,  should  funnel  business  to  the 
heart  of  the  city.  But  tell  that  to  the  meatcutters  and  open-market  mer- 
chants and  Italian-Americans  in  the  North  End,  and  the  garment  and 
leatherworkers  and  Chinese-Americans  to  the  south. 

They  beseeched  the  mayor,  implored  the  governor  and  tried  to  convince 
the  public  that  Works  Commissioner  John  A.  Volpe  was  the  Devil  himself. 
They  had  the  whole  town  proposing  alternate  routes — the  mayor,  the  news- 
papers, private  engineering  firms  and  one  writer  who  suggested  that  the  Mile 
turn  left  rather  than  right  at  its  critical  point.  "This,"  he  said,  "would  dump 
all  the  traffic  right  into  the  ocean." 

Just  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  men  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  jiggled  this  and  juggled  that  and  moved  the  southern  end  of 
the  Mile  200  feet  eastward.  The  change  saved  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  garment  and  leather  sections,  but  doomed  the  rear  49  feet  of 
the  impressive  new  Chinese  Merchants  Building  at  the  very  end  of  the  Mile. 
"What  could  we  do?"  said  one  Chinese  spokesman.  "It's  better  to  lose 
a  finger  than  an  arm."  —Leonard  gross 


(hi  opposite  /'">:<"  an  aerial  view  o)  Boston's  Central  Artery. 
K,\  portion,  the  $50,000,000  Mile,  begins  at  road  complex  in 
left  of  uill  (intem  House  tower,  curves  clockwise  Into  broad, 
unfinished  strip  that  marks  beginning  "I  underground  portion 
scheduled  for  completion  in  two  years.  Below:  artist's  portrayal 
i>i  the  fuss  iliin  greeted  intrusion  <>/  the  Mile  on  neighborhoods 
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By  CARROLL  K1LPATR1CK 


Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  and  in  background 
(1.  to  r.),  Gabriel  Hauge,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  economic  affairs, 
and  Joseph  S.  Davis,  one  of  the  three 
Economic  Advisers  Council  members 


OB    PHILLIPS 


Ike's  minister  for  prosperity 


He  is  Arthur  Burns,  who  has  direct,  constant  access  to 
the  President  as  his  top  economic  adviser,  who  battled 
1954's  recession,  nursed  1955 's  record  boom — and  noiv 
says  1956  is  soaring  to  the  best  times  ever  for  the  U.S. 


ARTHUR  F.  BURNS,  a  former  economics  professor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
*-  sity,  is  a  regular  and  frequent  visitor  to  President  Eisenhower's  office, 
whether  it  is  in  Denver,  Gettysburg  or  across  the  street  in  the  White  House. 
As  chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Burns  has  a 
standing  Monday-morning  appointment  with  the  President  and  often  sees 
him  more  frequently.  It  is  his  job  to  make  good  on  Mr.  Eisenhower's  prom- 
ise that  "never  again  shall  we  allow  a  depression  in  the  United  States." 
Burns  believes  he  can  do  it. 

In  this  election  year,  prosperity  is  a  key  campaign  issue  for  Republicans, 
and  Burns,  the  administration's  "Minister  for  Prosperity,"  is  optimistic  that 
1956  will  see  a  continuation  of  the  record-breaking  1955  boom  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  He  sees  no  present  danger  that  the  boom  will  run  away 
into  inflation. 

Burns  is  the  symbol  of  America's  new  approach  to  economic  policy.  He 
has  used  this  new  approach  to  help  get  the  country  out  of  one  recession — 
in  1953-'54 — and  he  believes  that  although  we  may  have  further  downturns, 
the  government,  with  the  help  of  business,  labor  and  agriculture,  can  again 
and  always  stop  recessions  from  developing  into  slumps  that  shake  the 
nation. 

Although  he  is  a  constant  worrier,  and  is  paid  to  worry,  Burns  is  today 
one  of  the  more  confident  men  in  Washington.  "I  don't  have  any  doubt 
about  1956  being  a  good  year  for  the  economy,"  he  says  with  considerable 
emphasis.  "There  are  no  basic  maladjustments  outside  of  agriculture.  Such 
difficulties  as  we  have  had  in  the  housing  industry  are  in  process  of  being 
corrected,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  automobile  industry.  There  is  great 
strength  in  the  economy.  Business  investment  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
government  outlays  are  also  moving  up." 

Burns  was  a  better  forecaster  on  the  prospects  for  1955  than  any  of  the 


economic  experts  who  testified  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report.  Although  they  were  less  optimistic  about  last 
year  than  Burns,  the  annual  Economic  Report,  which  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  prepare  for  the  President's  submission  to  Congress  every  January,  called 
the  turn. 

In  the  1956  report  issued  this  January,  Burns  again  was  optimistic — and 
again  more  so  than  most  of  the  experts  who  testified.  Burns  sees  no  reason 
now  to  alter  his  optimism  despite  the  possibility  of  some  moderate  ups  and 
downs  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Burns  thinks  1956  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  year  in  history.  Last  year 
set  an  all-time  record  in  the  output  of  goods  and  services.  Growth  was 
steady  throughout  the  year,  increasing  substantially  in  each  quarter.  The 
first  two  quarters  of  1956,  according  to  present  indicators,  will  equal  or 
better  the  best  quarter  of  last  year  and  far  exceed  its  first  two  quarters. 

This  boom  of  the  mid-50s  is  being  carefully  watched  and  nursed  in 
Washington.  Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, and  a  well-known  Republican,  has  said  that  during  the  1953-'54  reces- 
sion we  had  the  best  of  two  worlds — a  conservative  administration  that 
inspired  businessman  confidence  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  pursued  com- 
pensatory fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which  would  have  been  denounced  a 
few  years  earlier  as  downright  New  Deal  heresy. 

That  comment  suggests  Burns's  philosophy:  he  believes  that  business  is 
the  prime  mover  in  producing  prosperity,  that  confidence  is  of  urgent  im- 
portance, and  that  competition  and  free  enterprise  are  much  more  than 
catchwords.  At  the  same  time,  he  places  great  emphasis  on  the  economic 
role  of  government  and  the  necessity  of  constantly  repairing  and  re-forming 
the  economic  machinery. 

Burns  regards  himself  as  a  preventive-medicine  man,  although  he  has 
those  much-discussed  blueprints  for  public  works  on  the  shelf  at  all  times. 
But  he  says  that  they  are  for  use  only  in  case  of  a  severe  downturn.  For  the 
moderate  downturn  or  recession — the'  kind  which  every  economist  says  is 
as  yet  unavoidable — Burns  has  ready  a  variety  of  indirect  controls  and 
stimulants  which  he  believes  will  both  control  and  cure.  He  explains  these 
are  effective  because  "our  detection  methods  are  better,  we  have  better  sta- 
tistics, they  are  published  more  promptly  and  we  have  learned  to  analyze 
them  more  satisfactorily.  We  are  far  better  equipped  to  call  the  tune  than 
we  were  20  years  ago." 

And.  he  adds,  these  government  controls  and  stimulants  are  all  the  more 
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So  good  to  your  Taste 

Superior  tobaccos  taste  superior  in  L&M.  They're 
richer  and  more  full-bodied  .  .  .  with  a  refreshing  coolness 
and  mellowness  you'll  like. 

So  quick  on  the  Draw 

The  flavor  comes  rich — comes  clean — comes  easy 
through  L&M's  exclusive  Miracle  Tip.  Pure  white  inside,  pure 

white  outside  for  the  cleanest  and  best  smoking  yet! 


ERICA'S  BEST 


i  Micks  Tob.cco  Co 


SUPERIOR  TASTE  •  SUPERIOR  FILTER 
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START  HIM  RIGHT 
RIGHT  NOW! 

there's  a  'W/JSfCff£ST£H 

TMAOIMANM 

for  every  purse  and  purpose 


MODEL  Of  Simple,  rugged  and  dependable,  the  extra  safe 
Model  67  is  ideal  as  a  first  rifle.  Must  be  cocked  by  hand  for  each 
•hot.  Single  shot,  bolt  action  22  for  Short,  Long  or  Long  Rifle  cart- 
ridges. Chrome-plated  bolt.  Price  $16.75.* 


Remember  when  you  lifted  your 
first  Winchester  out  of  the  box 
and  put  it  together  with  excited, 
hurrying  hands  ?  The  thrill  is  still 
the  same  (and  boys  don't  change 
much  either)  so  give  your  boy  a 
thrill  he'll  always  remember  — a 
Winchester  all  his  own.  And  say, 
Dad  — get  one  for  yourself.  Bet 
you  get  pretty  excited,  too. 


Parents!  Get  these 
books  before  you  buy! 

Get  the  booklet  "What  Every 
Parent  Should  Know  When  a 
Boy  or  Girl  Wants  A  Gun"  for 
the  answers  to  "How  old  is  old 
enough?"  and  "Why  boys  and 
girls  want  to  shoot".  Booklet 
and  new  Winchester  catalog 
free.  Write  Dept.  RF. 


MODEL  61  Smooth,  slide-action  22.  Unique,  straight  line  feed  centers 
bullets  right  in  chamber  for  target  accuracy.  Shoots  20  Short,  16  Long  or  14 
Long  Rifle  cartridges  interchangeably.  Price  157.90.*  Down  Payment  $5.90. 


MODEL  63  King  of  the  autoloaders!  Lightning  fast  and  superbly 
accurate,  the  model  63  is  without  equal  as  a  22  automatic.  Shoots  ten  shots 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  is  pulled.  23  inch  barrel.  Walnut  stock-tubular  maga- 
zine loaded  through  butt  stock.  Chambered  for  Super-X  or  Super-Speed 
Long  Rifle  22  cartridges  only.  Price  $74.95.*  Down  Payment  $7.95. 


*AU  Prices  Subject  to 
Change  Without  Notice 


Always  shoot  Winchester 
and  Western  22  cartridges 
in  your  Winchester  riBe. 
Made  for  each  other,  they 
form  an  unbeatable  com- 
bination. 


wmcjttSTu 


M»MtNT 
r»l*N 


A  small  down  payment  and  easy 
monthly  payments  put  high  grade 
Winchester  rifles  and  shot-guns 
within  your  reach.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  tell  you  about  the 
Winchester   Time   Payment   Plan. 


WINCHESTER -WESTERN    DIVISION  -  OLIN    MATHIESON    CHEMICAL   CORPORATION  -  NEW    HAVEN    4.    CONN. 


"No  more  depressions,"  Ike  has  pledged — 
Burns  is  sure  he  can  make  good  on  that  promise 


effective  because  of  the  changed  nature  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Burns  is  im- 
patient with  those  who  compare  the  present  prosperity  with  the  1920s.  Few 
Americans,  he  says,  "are  aware  of  the  transformation  in  the  distribution  of 
our  national  income  that  has  occurred  within  the  past  20  years — a  trans 
formation  that  has  been  carried  out  peacefully  and  gradually,  but  which 
may  already  be  counted  as  one  of  the  great  social  revolutions  of  history." 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  demonstrates  that  the  biggest  income  gain- 
ers in  this  generation  have  been  the  middle-income  groups.  The  only  grou 
to  receive  a  relatively  smaller  amount  of  the  total  income  is  the  top  fifth. 
The  middle  three  fifths  in  the  income  scale  showed  the  greatest  gains  in  th< 
1939-'51  period,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  explanations  for  the  buoyani 
economic  conditions  of  the  postwar  years.  This  group,  instead  of  salting  its) 
money  away,  and  thus  keeping  it  idle,  spends  a  major  part  of  its  income  and 
keeps  the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 


THERE  ALSO  HAS  been  a  revolution  in  the  characteristics  of  the  money 
people  owe.  Burns  is  convinced  that  we  must  view  debt — the  goblin  of  or 
thodox  economists — in  an  entirely  different  light  today.  He  says  he  is  not 
afraid  of  debt  as  such  because  without  it,  there  could  be  no  significant 
industrial  growth  in  the  United  States.  And  he  believes  the  citizen  of  this  era 
should  not  be  afraid  of  properly  managed  installment  buying  and  othei 
forms  of  credit  so  long  as  he  keeps  increasing  his  assets  and  earning  power. 

The  development  of  the  long-term  fully  amortrzable  mortgage  has  givei 
the  home  buyer  a  security,  Burns  argues,  that  he  could  not  know  in  the  pas 
when  he  was  subject  to  call  for  the  full  amount  of  debt  outstanding.  Toda' 
his  house  payments  are  like  rent.  They  axe  a  form  of  saving,  and  the  ban 
cannot  make  demands  on  him  beyond  his  regular  monthly  payments. 

And  the  housewife,  instead  of  spending  25  cents  a  day  for  ice,  is  spendind 
$2  a  week  to  buy  an  electric  refrigerator,  Burns  points  out.  Instead  of  spend] 
ing  part  of  her  income  on  a  day  servant,  she  may  be  buying  automatic  launj 
dries  and  dishwashers  at  a  smaller  weekly  outlay  than  the  servant's  pay. 

Discussing  the  repeated  warnings  that  the  growth  of  debt  has  beer) 
too  fast,  Burns  readily  grants  that  "we  had  some  speculation  in  the  las! 
year.  But  we  checked  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  credit  before  ii 
got  too  bad.    It's  true  we  have  had  too  much  speculation  on  the  stoclj 
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"That's  one  good  feature  of  criminal  law.  When  you  lose  a  case 
you  don't  have  the  client  around  always  reminding  you  of  it" 

COLLIER'S  '  WILLIAM  VON  RIEGEN 
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AMERICA'S  TWO  MOST  USEFUL ...  MOST  WANTED 

OUTDOOR  APPLIANCES 

can  be  yours  at  AMAZING  Introductory  Discount  Prices! 


THE  ALL-NEW  1956  "TRIMS- AS-IT- MOWS"...        NEW  PORTABLE 

l  MontaMower  fjffl'wmm 

WITH  BAR-B-Q  ACCESSORY 

Homeowners,  cottages  and  business 
firms  hail  the  new  Blitz-Burner  as 
the  first  really  safe,  efficient  out- 
door burner!  Stays  so  attractive  it 
can  be  kept  anywhere  in  your  yard 
.  .  .  rolls  easily  for  collection  of 
leaves,  paper  and  garden  waste  .  .  . 
burns  anywhere  without  fire  hazard 
.  .  .  need  not  scorch  lawn  or  drive! 
It's  the  new,  completely  enclosed, 
long-lasting  Armco  Aluminized 
Steel  Blitz-Burner!  Act  now  .  .  . 
INVEST  JUST  ONCE  AT  A  SAV- 
INGS of  $5.99  to  $8.98,  or  even 
better,  you  can  — 


WITH  NEW  "HI-SPEED  CUTTING  HEAD" 

With  3  times  the  traction  and  speed, 
the  new  MontaMower  has  a  precision 
engineered  drive  mechanism  that  cuts 
smoother,  faster,  easier,  cleaner  than 
ever  before!  New  non-clogging,  self- 
sharpening  cutting  discs  .  .  .  non-slip 
feature  assures  positive  cutting  of 
grass  and  lawn  weeds!  Act  Now  .  .  . 
join  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  owners  .  .  .  Save  $6.00  to 
$9.00  on  your  new  Monta- 
Mower, or  better  yet  — 


.IIIIIIMMIIIIH.imiHHIIIIIIIIIUUlMIIHMHIII     ' 

90-DAY 

FREE  TRIAL 

WITH   FULL   MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 

ON   EVERY   MONTAMOWER 

PURCHASED   IN   COMBINATION 

WITH   THE   BLITZ-BURNER 

........1.1.1  ,.,...,. no... >..<.,..MrV 


SAVE  $17?8 


ON  MONTAMOWER  and  BLITZ-BURNER 
COMBINATION   INTRODUCTORY   OFFER 


Both  the  new  MontaMower  with  "HI-SPEED  CUTTING  HEAD"  and  the  Blitz-Burner  are  their  own 
best  salesmen !  To  get  as  many  in  use  throughout  the  nation  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season,  we  are 
making  this  spectacular  Combination  Introductory  Discount  Offer  for  a  limited  time  only!  Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  to  SAVE  $17.98  on  America's  two  finest  outdoor  appliances  .  .  .  mail  coupon  below  today! 

HERE'S  HOW  THE  INCREDIBLE  THE  BLITZ-BURNER  IS  A 

ALL- NEW  MO  NT  A- MOWER  WORKS     WONDERFUL  BARBECUE  TOO! 


WEIGHS  ONLY 


TRY  IT  ON  YOUR  OWN  LAWN 


...  ON  APPROVAL!  A  thorough  trial  on 
own  lawn  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the 

taMower  has  many  time  and  work  saving  advantages 
any  other  type  of  mower  —  that's  why  every  Monta- 

ver  is  sold  on  an  Extended  Trial  Basis  .  .  .  Send  coupon 

"ull  details! 

L-NEW  1956  MONTAMOWER  IS  GREATEST 
YANCEMENT  IN  OUR  35 -YEAR  HISTORY! 

TRACTION  CONTACT  INCREASED  300%  .  .  .  newly  designed  drive 
gears  provide  3  times  the  traction,  speed,  cutting  power  and 
smoothness! 

NEW  NON-CLOGGING  CUTTERS  with  take-up  feature  cant  slip  and 
clog  as  wear  occurs! 

SELF-LOCKING,  REPLACEABLE  CUTTERS  seCured  by  new  chrome 

plated  Phillips  head  screws  can  be  quickly  replaced  right  at  home 
when  damaged ! 

HECK    COUPON    FOR    COMPLETE    DETAILS    NOW! 


Working  on  an  entirely  unique  and  patented  principle, 
eight  sets  of  newly  designed,  over-lapping,  precision 
ground  tool  steel  cutting  discs  shear  the  grass  as  it  is 
gathered  by  their  revolving  teeth.  Like  an  electric  razor, 
the  new  MontaMower  cutting  head  takes  small,  even, 
positive  "bites"  at  even  the  slightest  forward  movement 
...  no  misses,  no  skips!  Simple  handle  adjustment  con- 
trols cutting  height. 

CUTS  ANY  GRASS,  TALL  LAWN  WEEDS! 

With  MontaMower  there's  no  more  "going-back-over" 
with  whipper,  or  back-breaking  hand  pulling! 

MONTAMOWER  "TRIMS-AS-IT  CUTS" 

.  .  .  right  up  to  fences,  trees,  buildings,  walks,  flower 
gardens  and  under  over-hanging  shrubs  .  .  .  eliminates 
that  long,  tiresome  hand-trimming  job! 

POWER  MOWER  USERS  SAY  IT'S  A  "MUST" 

for  those  hard-to-get-at  spots,  close-quarter  mowing  and 
all  the  trimming! 

IDEAL  FOR  TERRACES,  STEEP  GRADES 

.  .  .  MontaMower  is  so  light  (9Vi  lbs.)  and"  so  respon- 
sive that  even  women  and  youngsters  can  mow  steep 
banks  up,  down  or  across  with  scarcely  any  effort!  Can't 
"shave"  crests  as  heavy  mowers  do. 


With  inexpensive  accessories  illustrated,  the  Blitz-Burner 
becomes  a  completely  sanitary,  portable  outdoor  Bar-B-Q 
in  just  seconds!  Simply  invert  dome  to  seal  off  inside  or 
burner  .  .  .  slip  in  charcoal  basket  and  grill  .  .  .  light 
up,  and  you're  ready  to  broil  steaks,  wieners,  hamburgers, 
chicken,  etc.,  to  barbecued  perfection! 

SAFE,  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT 

.  .  .  the  Blitz-Burner  is  fully  enclosed  .  .  .  won't  scatter 
burning  ash,  hot  cinders  or  flaming  debris  to  create  fire 
hazard.  Widely  approved  by  city  and  forest  fire  auth- 
orities! Exclusive  smoke-reducing  combustion  dome  and 
mixing  chamber,  plus  multiple,  adjustable  draft  ports 
assure  fastest  burning  with  minimum  of  ash  —  weeks 
before  you  empty  ash ! 

RUGGED,  RUST  RESISTANT 

.  .  .  made  of  expensive  Armco  Aluminized  Steel  .  .  . 
tough  steel  with  molten  aluminum  bonded  inside  and 
out!  Deep  formed  reinforcing  ribs  and  spot  welded  con- 
struction assure  much  longer  life  and  lasting  eye  appeal! 

BIG  CAPACITY 

.  .  .  holds  full  3V2  bushels  .  .  .  can  store  waste  for  days 
before  it  need  be  burned  .  .  .  contents  are  always  pro- 
tected from  rain  and  snow  .  .  .  kept  dry  to  burn  readily! 

Act  today -MAIL  BARGAIN   COUPON 

Get  all  the  facts  on  these  wonderful  appliances  □ 

Big  Color  Brochures  and   Extended   Payment  Plan 

FREE  on  request  —  mail  coupon  Today! 


IAMI 

bargmh 

COUPON*. 


MONTAMOWER  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,   Sales  and  Executive  Offices 

CO-66    KEELER    BLDC,    GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 

□    I   want  to   know   more  about  the   limited    MO  NT  A  MO  W  E  R-BL  I  TZ-BU  RNE  R 

COMBINATION   OFFER. 
D    MONTAMOWER  alone  at  Special   Discount. 
D    BLITZ-BURNER   alone  at   Special   Discount. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


-ZONE. 


-STATE_ 
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Our  economic  revolution  is  reflected  in  Burns's  outlook  on  <l<>l>t — "Don't  be  afraid  of  it" 


market.  But  credit  is  used  in  the  market  to  a  very  small  extent  compared 
with  the  twenties."  In  the  past,  Burns  says,  each  of  the  major  economic  ex- 
pansions ended  in  a  speculative  boom  and  each  was  followed  by  a  deep  de- 
pression that  lasted  for  years.  Throughout  1955  the  government  quietly 
tightened  the  reins  to  prevent  the  boom  from  getting  out  of  hand,  and,  Hums 
is  confident,  "we  had  a  healthy  expansion." 

Official  Washington  is  confident  in  Burns's  judgment  because  he  likes  to 
have  figures  to  back  every  statement  he  makes.  His  words  come  out  cau- 
tiously around  the  smoke  puffs  of  his  pipe.  When  asked  a  speculative  ques- 
tion at  a  Congressional  hearing,  he  is  not  afraid  to  reply  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  evidence  at  hand  to  comment. 

Some  officials  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  economic  problem 
on  which  Burns  lacks  evidence.  He  himself  admits  he  can  read  tables  and 
charts  of  figures  as  fast  as  the  average  person  can  read  fiction. 

STATISTICIANS  AND  ECONOMISTS  in  the  government  agencies  regard 
Burns  as  a  scourge.  "I  want  more  facts,  I  want  more  facts,"  he  is  repeatedly 
telling  the  fact  gatherers  and  analysts  in  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor 
and  Agriculture  Departments.   "And  I  want  them  faster." 

What  figures  does  he  watch  for  first?  "The  emphasis  will  change  from 
time  to  time."  says  this  economist  who  prides  himself  on  his  flexible  ap- 
proach to  a  changing  economy.  "Last  summer  I  was  following  most  in- 
tensely statistics  on  prices  and  inventories.  I  was  afraid  of  inventory 
speculation.  In  December,  I  was  most  concerned  about  bank  reserves, 
housing  developments,  auto  inventories  and  the  rate  at  which  we  were  using 
steel.  Now  I  am  watching  all  inventories,  retail  trade,  bond  prices  and 
interest  rates." 

In  last  year's  Economic  Report,  Burns  told  how  the  1953-'54  economic 
downturn  had  been  contained  and  overcome.  The  resources  of  government, 
labor  and  business  were  combined  to  do  the  job,  and  what  was  done  then 
suggests  a  possible  future  course  of  action  if  another  downturn  should  loom: 

1.  Unlike  prewar  recessions,  the  report  noted,  the  1953-'54  decline  was 
not  characterized  by  a  general  slashing  of  wages,  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  labor  and  partly  because  of  the  businessman's  realization  that 
wage  cutting  and  layoffs  would  injure  the  economy. 

2.  While  corporations  and  individuals  earned  less,  their  tax  bills  were 
lowered  by  $1,000,000,000 — with  that  much  of  a  stimulant  to  the  economy. 

3.  Taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  were  reduced  by  deliberate  act 
of  Congress  by  $7,000,000,000  annually,  providing  a  powerful  shot  in  the 
arm  to  the  economy. 

4.  Consumer  spending,  private  domestic  investment,  foreign  investments 
and  state  and  local  spending  increased,  taking  up  the  slack  of  declining 
federal  spending. 

5.  The  government  shifted  from  a  policy  of  credit  restriction  to  a  policy 
of  credit  ease. 


"One  thing  I  can't  stand  are  these  rmuveaux  poor!" 

COLLIER'S  JEFF  KEATE 


'He's  been  suspended  for  thirty  days  .  .  .  caused  the  worst  wreck 
in  the  history  of  the  Union  and  Santa  Fe  Model  Railroad  Club" 


COLLIER'S 


GEORGE  WOLFE 


6.  Although  total  personal  income  derived  from  production  decreased — 
from  July,  1953,  to  July,  1954 — by  $4,400,000,000,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  social  security  payments  (two  of  the  new  built-in  stabilizers)  were 
increased  at  a  rate  of  about  $2,200,000,000.  Individuals  began  to  save  less, 
thus  putting  more  of  their  money  into  circulation.  Corporations,  despite  a 
decline  in  earnings,  increased  dividend  payments  partly  because  of  the 
relief  from  the  excess-profits  tax. 

The  key  to  Burns's  present  confidence  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  con- 
sumer expenditures  and  expenditures  by  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  increasing  since  the  war  at  a  fairly  stable  rate — reflecting 
in  part  the  phenomenal  population  increase  which  is  one  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic stimulants  of  the  postwar  era.  These  expenditures  provide  a  reasona- 
bly firm  and  measurable  demand  factor. 

In  1956,  furthermore,  American  business  is  undertaking  the  biggest 
investment  program  in  its  history. 

"Our  business  firms  are  going  through  a  period  of  intense  competition," 
Burns  points  out,  "and  the  economy  is  growing.  Any  business  manager 
knows  that  the  only  way  he  can  maintain  the  position  of  his  firm  is  through 
research  and  modernization.  A  large  part  of  the  recent  expenditures  for 
investment  have  been  to  replace  capacity  which  technology  made  obsolete. 

"I  have  been  struck  many  times  lately  by  the  way  businessmen  point  with 
pride  to  their  research  and  development  programs  and  their  investment 
budgets.  A  generation  ago  they  talked  only  about  profits.  Now  the  concept 
of  the  growing  economy  has  definitely  got  through  to  the  business  com- 
munity. A  small  decline  is  not  going  to  have  a  perceptible  influence  on 
investment  plans  of  the  large  companies." 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FARM  PROBLEM?  Will  it  pull  the  rest  of 
the  economy  down  again  as  it  has  done  before?  Burns  does  not  believe  so. 
The  farm  population  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years,  he  says.  Moreover,  there  are  definite  props  to  keep  farm  prices  from 
skidding  indefinitely. 

Over-all,  Burns  and  his  colleagues  are  optimistic  because  they  have  used 
the  tools  against  recession  once  and  found  them  successful.  Meantime,  the 
economy  has  been  strengthened  in  a  number  of  ways — the  tax  laws  have 
been  revised,  the  social  security  system  has  been  strengthened,  a  higher 
minimum  wage  has  been  established,. efforts  are  being  made  to  assist  areas 
where  there  is  pocket  unemployment,  new  approaches  are  being  made  to 
the  farm  problem,  the  prospects  are  good  for  new  road-  and  school-building 
programs,  and  the  government  has  held  the  boom  within  bounds. 

"We  may,"  Burns  sums  up,  "be  reasonably  confident  that— although  we 
are  likely  to  continue  to  have  fluctuations  in  individual  markets  and  to 
some  degree  in  the  economy  as  a  whole — we  will  avoia  in  the  future  the 
business  depressions  that  have  marred  our  brilliant  record  in  the  past." 

THE  END 


Collier's  for  May  25,  1956 


[he  face  is  familiar,  but  what 
color  are  his  eyes  ?   ^ 
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OST  of  his  admirers  have  never 
seen  more  than  a  shadow  of  the 
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real  Maurice  Chevalier. 

It  takes  the  vibrancy,  the  vitality,  the 
glowing  realism  of  full  color  to  present 
Chevalier  as  he  really  is,  with  his  blue 
eyes  twinkling  and  the  laughter  of  all 
Paris  on  his  lips.  And  that  is  exactly 
how  he  will  appear  Sunday,  May 
20th,  on  another  NBC  Sunday  Spec- 
tacular produced  by  Max  Liebman. 

Other  great  Sunday  Spectaculars  — 
part  of  NBC's  heavy  schedule  of  Big 
Color  programs— are  now  in  prepara- 
tion. Each  is  a  triumph  of  television 
showmanship  when  it  is  seen  in  black 
and  white  — an  outright  revelation  in 
color.  Don't  miss  Chevalier,  May  20th 
on  NBC  Television.  Don't  miss  any  of 
the  Sunday  Spectaculars  starring  the 
most  heralded  entertainers  in  show 
business.  And  see  them  all  live  in  color 
if  you  possibly  can! 

EXCITING   THINGS   ARE    HAPPENING    ON 


Television 
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The  Kean 


Land 


By  JACK  SCHAEFER 


The  law  Mas  no  longer  in  charge  of  the  town — a 
vengeful  mob  had  taken  over.  Ami  what  it  wanted 
was  old  Brent  Kean,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  rope 


The  Story:  Old  Ben  Hammon,  living  alone  on  a  farm  encircled  by  a  last- 
growing  Western  city,  was  asked  by  a  writer  for  the  history  of  his  property; 
despite  its  value,  Ben  steadfastly  refused  to  sell,  saying  he  had  promised  his 
late  wife  he  wouldn't.  This  is  his  story  .  .  .  After  my  folks  died,  I  came  here 
to  Colorado  to  look  up  my  uncle,  Scott  Hammon,  the  local  sheriff.  I  was 
twenty-two  years  old  and  I  wanted  to  belong  someplace.  1  liked  this  moun- 
tain country  and  I  liked  Scott — he  wasn't  much  on  size  but  he  was  a  good 
fighting  man,  liked  and  respected  by  everyone  in  town.  His  special  friend 
was  old  Brent  Kean,  the  farmer  who  owned  this  land  here.  The  land  meant 
everything  to  Brent  and  his  wife,  Sarah;  they'd  been  the  first  people  to  settle 
it.  and  they  planned  to  leave  it  to  their  daughter,  Lettie.  About  the  time  1 
got  here,  though,  a  big  land  boom  started,  because  the  railroad  was  coming 
in  and  the  country  was  opening  up  to  homesteaders.  Under  the  law,  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  land  had  first  claim  to  it,  but  they  had  to  legalize  their  claim. 
Some  of  the  old  settlers  didn't  file  in  time,  and  then  the  land-grabbing 
started.  A  man  named  Goss  came  to  town,  representing  a  big  land  com- 
pany, with  hired  claim  jumpers  to  file  on  any  land  not  already  legally 
claimed.  One  of  Goss's  men,  named  Malley,  filed  on  Brent  Kean's  land. 
Brent  wanted  to  settle  the  matter  with  his  rifle,  but  Scott  and  Fred  Mor- 
rison, a  storekeeper  who  knew  some  law,  instead  persuaded  him  to  sue  the 
claim  jumper.  While  the  suit  against  Malley  was  pending,  the  Keans  lived 
in  town  with  the  Morrisons.  But  then  Sarah  Kean  died,  and  when  Brent 
found  out  he  couldn't  bury  her  on  Kean  land,  because  it  wasn't  legally  his 
now,  he  was  fed  up  with  the  law.  Lettie  came  running  to  Scott  and  me  with 
the  news  that  old  Brent  was  gone — and  he'd  taken  his  rifle  with  him. 


The  Second  of  Two  Paris 

ALL  right  now.  You've  been  mighty  patient  listening  to  me  run 
Lon.  Maybe  now  this  story  begins  to  take  some  shape  for  you.  There 
we  were,  Scott  and  Lettie  and  me  in  Scott's  little  office,  and  all  we  knew 
right  then  was  that  old  Brent  had  slipped  off  and  he  had  his  rifle  with 
him.  That  was  enough.  That's  the  way  it  always  comes  back  to  me: 
old  Brent  Kean  with  long  memories  in  his  mind  and  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 
That's  the  story — the  real  story.  It  was  his  from  then  on,  clean  through 
to  the  finish,  which  was  a  week  later. 

Scott  knew  that  whatever  was  happening  would  be  happening  out 
here,  at  this  place.  He  told  me  to  look  out  for  Lettie,  and  he  ran 
out  back  and  slapped  a  bridle  on  his  gray — he  didn't  bother  with  a  sad- 
dle and  went  larruping  up  the  trail;  but  when  he  got  out  here,  the  first 
of  it  was  already  over  and  those  claim  jumpers  were  gathering. 

They  were  talking  ugly  and  splitting  into  groups  and  starting  to 
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Brent  slipped  into  the  office,  his 
rifle  at  his  hip.  The  first  Scott 
knew  he  was  there  was  when 
he  said,  "Hold  it.    Don't  move!" 
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Electric  companies  to  double  the 
supply  of  electricity  by  1965 


He's  saving  taxpayers  $465  million 


One  of  the  many  places  where  independent  electric 
companies  are  saving  you  tax  money  is  Hell's  Canyon 
on  the  Idaho-Oregon  border.  In  the  photograph 
above,  an  engineer  scales  the  walls  of  this  canyon 
surveying  for  a  power  dam  to  be  built  by  the  local 
electric  company.  Three  dams  along  the  wild  Snake 
River  in  Hell's  Canyon  will  double  the  electricity 
available  to  people  in  the  local  company's  service 
area.  At  the  sa.me  time,  these  dams  will  save  you 
and  your  fellow  taxpayers  S465  million.  That's  how 
much  this  project  would  have  cost  the  public  if 
the  government  built  it. 
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When  you  buy  another  appliance,  or  your  family  increases,  you  need  more  elec- 
tricity. And  it's  always  ready  and  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  wire.  That's  because 
America's  more  than  400  independent  electric  light  and  power  companies  can  plan 
and  build  ahead  for  your  future  needs.  They  don't  have  to  wait  for  an  act  of  Congress 
or  for  tax  money  from  the  Treasury.  Right  now,  these  companies  are  building  dams  and  power  plants  and  such  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year  with  money  from  millions  of  investors.  This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  you  get  the  best  and  the  most  electric 
service  from  companies  like  the  ones  bringing  you  this  message — America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

*yamct  on  request  from  this  mapazine 
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How  much 
is  he  saving 
I  you  in  taxes? 

{ere's  about  how  much  the  people  of 

ch  state  saw  in  taxes  because  the 

?al   independent  electric  cvmpany, 

\nstead  of  the  government,  is  build- 

|  the  Hell's  Canyon  power  project: 


bama $  4,300,000 

;ona 1,900,000 

ansas 2,200,000 

lifornia 42,900,000 

lorado 4,700,000 

nnecticut  8,800,000 

ware  2,300,000 

da 6,900,000 

rgia      6,100,000 

o      .                 1,200,000 

inois            35,600,000 

Siana  11,900,000 

a   .    .  5,600,000 

nsas  .    .            4,500,000 

bntucky 4,700,000 

.uisiana 5,100,000 

ne 1,800,000 

ryland      9,100,000 

assachusetts 15,000,000 

ichigan 26,900,000 

innesota 7,800,000 

ississippi 2,200,000 

issouri 11,600,000 

on  tana 1,500,000 

lebraska 3,400,000 

evada      700,000 

ew  Hampshire 1,300,000 

ew  Jersey 16,900,000 

ew  Mexico 1,400,000 

ew  York 68,700,000 

orth  Carolina 6,400,000 

orth  Dakota 1,000,000 

bio 29,700,000 

klahoma  4,600,000 

regon   .                         ...  4,400,000 

ennsylvania 35,000,000 

hode  Island 2,400,000 

Buth  Carolina 3,000,000 

outh  Dakota 1,100,000 

ennessee      5,400,000 

exas 18,900,000 

ftah 1,600,000 

ermont 700,000 

irginia 6,900,000 

Washington 7,300,000 


/est  Virginia    .    .    . 
Wisconsin      .... 

Wyoming 

tistrict  of  Columbia 
and  Possessions 


3,300,000 
9,500,000 
700,000 

6,600,000 


Total $465,500,000 

:olli,r'«  for  May  23,  1956 


scour  the  country  around,  Scotl  didn't 
pa)  much  mind  to  them,  just  to  find  out 
\\  hat  he  could,  I  hen  he  i  ustled  u  w  agon 
and  brought  the  three  men  in  one 
dead,  one  dying  and  the  third,  Malley 
himself,  in  bad  shape.  He  left  them 
with  the  doctoi  and  came  back  lo  the 
office.  From  what  he'd  seen  and  heard 
and  what  we  learned  later,  the  whole 
thing  u.iv  plain  enough. 

(vl  D  BRENT  had  slipped  out  of  the 
"  Morrison  house  and  headed  up  the 

trail,  not  on  it  but  to  one  side,  holding 
to  cover.  I  le  still  limped  some  From  his 
busted  leg.  but  a  limp  wouldn't  slow 
him  and  he  moved  along  last.  When 
he  reached  the  place  out  here.  Malley 
and  two  other  men  were  busj  cutting 
has  off  the  meadow  over  there.  His 
meadow.  His  hay.  His  place,  where 
Sarah  had  wanted  to  he  buried.  I  his 
Malle\    was  driving  a   mower   and  the 

other  two  were  raking.  Brent  stepped 
out  and  went  across  the  field  to  them. 
Malley  saw  him  coming  and  stopped 
the  mower  and  the  other  two  saw  too 
and  came  over  bj  Malley.  and  they 
were  all  three  bunched  together  watch- 
ing him.  He  came  up  close.  "Get  oil 
my  land."'  he  said.  He  was  speaking 
verj  soft  and  that  should  have  warned 
them,  but  the\  just  laughed  and  told 
him  to  run  along,  quit  bothering  them. 

"Get  off  im  land,"'  he  said  again. 
just  as  soft,  "or  I'll  kill  the  three  of 
you."  But  they  just  laughed  again  and 
slapped  the  guns  they  had  at  their  hips 
and  said  if  an  old  coot  like  him  wanted 
trouble,  why  they'd  give  it  to  him.  He 
turned  around  and  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  field,  to  the  fence  along  the  side 
of  the  pasture,  and  climbed  over  and 
turned  again  and  rested  the  barrel  of 
his  rifle  on  the  top  rail.  They  were  still 
watching  him.  and  they  were  startled 
when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing  and 
started  yanking  at  their  own  guns,  but 
he  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that  at 
all.  He  squinted  along  the  rifle  barrel 
and  he  sighted  and  started  firing. 

The  first  bullet  took  Malley  through 
the  right  shoulder,  low  enough  to  rip 
through  part  of  the  lung,  and  knocked 
him  off  the  mower  seat,  hurt  bad  but 
not  so  bad  he  couldn't  hitch  himself 
quick  around  behind  the  machine. 
Brent  grunted  to  himself  for  being  so 
sloppy  with  his  shooting  and  fired  again 
at  one  of  the  others  who  was  just  getting 
his  gun  out:  the  bullet  hit  this  one  exact 
center  in  the  left  breast,  and  he  was 
dead  before  he  even  collapsed  to  the 
ground.  The  third  man  was  ducking 
and  dodging  away  now  and  sending  his 
own  bullet  Brent's  way.  but  Brent 
sighted  slow  and  careful  and  picked 
him  off  with  a  bullet  through  the  belly 
before  he'd  gone  far. 

Brent  could  see  Malley's  feet  stick- 
ing out  from  behind  the  mower  and 
he  watched  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
movement.  Then  he  heard  shouting  a 
distance  off  and  saw  people  running 
from  the  next  place  up  the  trail,  and 
he  headed  oil  into  the  woods  and  away. 

Scott  hadn't  much  more  than  finished 
telling  Lettie.  and  me  what  he  knew 
when  Goss  came  running  into  the 
office.  He  was  so  excited  and  mad  he 
wasn't  smooth-talking.  "You're  the 
sheriff!"  he  shouted  at  Scott.  "Why 
aren't  you  out  with  the  posses  after  that 
murderer'.''' 

"Posses/"  Scott  said.  His  voice  was 
tired,  which  was  how  he  seemed  to  be 
too.  He  was  acting  like  he  was  only 
pushing  himself  along  doing  what  had 
to  be  done  for  no  other  reason  than  it 
just  plain  had  to  be  done.  "You  call 
those  fool  mobs  posses.'  They're  wast- 
ing their  time." 


"You  going  to  iiist  sit  there,'  Goss 
shouted,   "and   let   him  get   away?" 

"I'm  going  to  sit  here."  Scott  said. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  something.  Anybody 
bring  him  in.  it'll  be  me.  In  mj  own 
w.n  \ml  you  and  your  hired  men'll 
stay,  out  o\  it." 

i  .oss  caught  himseli  then  .\<u\  pulled 
down  into  something ol  his  usual  style. 
"All  right,"  he  s.ud.  "it  you  won't  >.\o 
youi  job  I  can't  make  you.  But  I  won't 
he  responsible  foi  what  the)  ^\i^  when 

the)   get  hold  ol   him." 

'It  the)  gel  hold  ol  him."  Scott  said. 

"You're  not  so  strict  law-abiding  after 
all.  arc  you?  Not  when  it  pinches  you 
some.    Now   get  out." 

C  ioss    dul.    and    lettie    was    staring 

alter  him.  wide-eyed,    she  turned  to 
Scott.    "Why,  he  means  they'll — " 
"I  ettie,"  Scott  said,  "Brent's  oil'  up 

in  the  hills  that're  like  his  own  back 
yard  to  him.  I  hey  don't  gel  even  a 
sniff  of  him.  1  know  I  couldn't,  and  I'm 
lair  good  myself.  I  hey  won't  get  him. 
You  know   thai." 

She  nodded  her  head  slow  and 
seemed  to  feel  some  belter.  Then  she 
was  iumping  al  anothei  angle.  "But 
even  so."  she  said,  "we've  got  to  do 
something.  He  can't  just  keep  on  hiding 
and  running  awaj ." 

"I. ettie."  Scon  said  again,  "you've 
got  lo  lace  it.  He's  shot  three  men. 
But  III  lake  cue  ol  him.  All  that  any- 
body  can  now  ." 

"How.'"  she  said.  "I  don't  see  how. 
You  don't  even  know  where  he  is." 

"1  don't,"  Scott  said.  "But  1  know 
him.  You  ought  to  know  him  even 
better'n  1  do.  You  just  think  a  minute. 
He's  never  run  away  from  anything  in 
his  life.    What  will   he  ^\o  now?" 

She  stared  at  Scott  and  after  a  min- 
ute she  nodded  her  head  again,  slow. 
I  couldn't  follow  them.  I  felt  like  1 
was  left  out  somewhere  and  I  wanted 
to  be  in  there  with  them,  belonging  and 


doing  something.  "What  do  you  two 
mean.'"  I  said. 

"II  you  don't  know,"  Scott  said,  "you 
don't.    You'll  see  in  the  morning." 

So  all  I  could  do  was  wait  around, 
and  he  took  1. ettie  across  the  street 
to  leave  her  with  Mrs.  Morrison:  and 
we  had  a  hectic  evening,  with  the  town 
buzzing  and  men  riding  in  and  out 
reporting  all  kind  of  rumors.  Brent  was 
said  to  be  heading  oil'  here  and  (here 
and  about  everywhere  at  once.  That 
new  deputy  marshal  Goss  had  brought 
to  town  was  running  in  circles  and 
giving  orders  and  then  changing  them, 
and  no  one  was  paying  much  attention 
to  him  anyway.  "Ihe  man  Brent  hit  in 
the  belly  died  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
that  stirred  new  buzzing  and  more 
groups  were  forming  and  riding  out. 
People  like  Fred  Morrison  and  Rufe 
Martin,  ihe  town  blacksmith,  kepi  com- 
ing into  the  office  wanting  to  know  why 
Scoit  wasn't  out  at  least  trying  to  keep 
things  under  control  in  case  the  posses 
(//'(/  catch  up  with  Brent,  and  Scott  just 
kept  telling  them  in  that  tired  voice  to 
go  away,  let  him  alone. 
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rhere  was  activity  might)  late  thai 

night,  but  by  time  the  sun  showed  early 
next  morning  the  towri  seemed  neat 
deserted.  "Come  along."  Scott  said, 
and  we  saddled  and  rode  up  (he  trail 
to  this  place.  It  was  all  quiel  and  peace- 
ful with  the  hunting  way  ofl  now.    I  he 

cabin  here  was  slill  and  silent  as  it 
nothing  had  evei  happened.  We  rode 
up  to  it.  Ihe  door  was  closed. 
Scott  lifted  the  latch  and  we  went  in, 
and  on  a  chair  by  the  one  front   win 

dow,   where   he'd   been   watching   us 

come    with    his    rifle    across    his    knees. 

was  old  Brent,     I  been  waiting  foi  you, 

Scott,"   he  said. 

"Yes."  Scott  said.  "Yes,  I  know." 
He  pulled  over  anothei  chair  and  sat 
down  on  il,  slow  and  tired,  ami  hili  hed 
ii  around  a  little,  and  ihe  iwo  ol  them 
sat   there  side  by  side  looking  oul   the 

window,  I  fidgeted  around  thinking  w< 
ought  lo  be  hurrying  oul  of  there  before 

am  of  Ihe  hunting  parlies  thought  to 
come  back  through  this  way;  but  Ihey 
|iisi  sat  there,  not  even  looking  at  each 
other,  just  looking  out  that  window. 
I  hey  acted  like  they  didn't  even  know 
I  was  around  at  all.  ami  there  wasn't 
anything  I  could  do  except  sit  down  on 
another  chair  and  watch  them. 

"Brent,'  Scott  said,  "a  man  has  fool 
thoughts  ^omclimes.  I  been  thinking 
we  could  barricade  the  door  and  each 
take  a  window.  We  could  put  lead  in 
a  lot  of  them  before  they  got  us.  You 
and  me.  Brent.  I  here'd  be  some  salis- 
faction  in  that."  Ihey  kept  on  looking 
out  that  window,  and  Scott  said:  "But 
wc  can't." 

"No."  Brent  said.  "We  can't."  He 
looked  down  al  the  rifle  across  his 
knees  for  a  minute  and  then  out  the 
window  again.  "I  lay  out  last  night 
Ihe  way  1  used  to,  in  a  place  I  know 
up  in  the  hiils.  That's  good  for  a  man. 
Bigness  all  around  and  the  sky  wide 
and  clean  above.  But  you  can't  turn 
time  back.  1  was  wrong.  I'd  do  it 
again  but  1  was  wrong.  Men  like  Mal- 
ley and  those  others  don't  count  any 
more.  They're  only  doing  what  they're 
paid  to  do.  and  there's  always  lhat 
kind  around,  Always."  He  looked 
down  at  the  rifle  again  and  ran  a  hand 
along  the  barrel.  "Maybe  I've  just 
lived  too  long,"  he  said. 

r|',HE  two  of  them  sat  still  and  quiet 
A  looking  out  that  window.  "Brent." 
Scott  said.  "I  been  thinking  maybe  wc 
ought  to  say  to  hell  with  the  whole  kit 
and  caboodle  of  them  and  what  they're 
doing  to  this  country  and  slip  away 
and  head  up  north  where  it's  still 
big  and  clean.  You  and  me.  Brent." 
And  after  a  minute  he  said  again:  "But 
wc  can't." 

"No,"  Brent  said  again.  "We  can't. 
Sometimes  a  man's  just  plain  got  lo 
follow  the  trail  he's  started.  Now 
mine's  led  to  your  jail."  He  stood  up 
and  he  looked  around  al  me,  and  then 
he  near  tore  me  apart  inside  because 
what  he  did  was  call  up  for  me  some- 
thing of  that  old  gleam  in  his  eyes  and 
send  that  big  old  voice  booming  at  me. 
"Well,  boy!  You  overgrown  lunkhead! 
Why  aren't  you  down  in  town  looking 
after  Lettie?" 

I  hat  was  it.  That  was  what  he  al- 
ways did  to  me.  He  slammed  at  me 
with  that  booming  voice  lhat  might 
make  some  people  mad  and  with  words 
thai  might  seem  mean  and  cantank- 
erous and  what  he  was  really  doing  was 
reaching  out  and  taking  me  right  into 
his  own  world  with  him  and  seeing  me 
as  another  whole  human  being,  and 
saying  stand  up  there,  boy,  and  be  your- 
self, and  if  you  can  stand  up  to  me 
there'll  be  a   (Continued  on  p<wc  94) 
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LESS  BIG 
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TRADE-IN 
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YOUR  OLD  TV  DECIDES  THE  PRICE 

No  matter  what  year,  make  or 
model,  your  old  TV  can  bring  you 
a  big  allowance  on  any  of  these  3 
great  buys.  Limited  time  only. 


"SPRING  SPECIAL"  #1 

TOWNE   SPECIAL   21  —  Ultra-spiart    table    model    with     new    R(#°- 
"Silverama"  aluminized  picture  tube.   Balanced   Fidelity   Sound   i  in 
creates  all  the  sound  sent  out  by  largest  TV  networks.  "Hidden  Pane 
tuning  controls  are  convenient,  but  out  of  sight.   Mahogany  grain 
finish  (Model  21S6055)  or  limed  oak  grained  finish  (Model  21S605' 
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Af  your  service!  Famous  RCA  Factory  Service  (optional,  extra)   is  available 
most  TV  areas,  but  only  to  RCA  Victor  TV  owners. 

See  Milton  Berle,  Martha  Roye  alternately  on  NBC-TV  2  out  of  every  3  Tuesdays.  And  don't  miss  NBC- 
spectocular  "Producers'  Showcase"  in  RCA  Compatible  Color  or  Black-and- White,  Monday,  May  28     •    rV 
ufacturer's  nationally  advertised  VHF  list  prices  shown,  subject  to  change.   Slightly  higher  in    far   West 
South.  UHF  optional,  only  $25  extra. 
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SPRING  SPECIAL"  TRADE-IN  DEALS! 


"SPRING  SPECIAL"  #2 

MPTON  21 — Amazing  new  "4-Plus"  picture  quality  for  extra 
^htness,  contrast,  steadiness.  Plus  other  extras  like  spot-illuminated 
ing  dial,  a  phono-jack  so  you  can  plug  in  a  record  player.  Balanced 
elitv  Sound.  Mahogany  grained  finish  (Model  21T6115),  tawny 
i  finish  (Model  21T6114)  or  limed  oak  grained  finish  (Model  21T6117). 


All 


'Spring  Special"  TV  sets  bring  you  a  full  261  sq.  in.  of  viewable  picture! 
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SPRING  SPECIAL"  #3 


ALLISON  DELUXE  21  —  Masterpiece  console  with  Deluxe  chassis — 
for  the  finest  TV  performance  money  can  buy!  New  Balanced  Fidelity 
Sound — with  two  speakers.  Phono-jack,  illuminated  "Front  Window" 
VHF  channel  indicator,  "3-point  Personalized"  tone  control.  "High- 
Side"  tuning.  Superb  mahogany  grained  finish.  (Model  21D645.) 
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Guaranteed  Relief  for 

ATHLETES  FOOT 

. . .  RINGWORM 
...FUNGUS 

—  or  your  money  back! 


Read  this   iron -clad   guarantee:  No 

matter  how  severe  your  case  ...  no 
matter  how  many  remedies  have 
failed  in  the  past  ...  we  have  so 
much  faith  in  NP-27  that  your  drug- 
gist will  refund  your  money  if  NP-27 
doesn't  relieve  your  infection. 

How  NP-27  works:  Unlike  other  rem- 
edies that  work  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  amazing  new  NP-27  kills 
infection  under  the  surface  as  well 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  skin!  NP-27 
also  promotes  growth  of  healthy 
new  skin;  helps  prevent  reinfection. 
Remember  the  name — NP-27. 


ASK   FOR 


HP-27 


® 


TODAY! 
A  NORWICH  PRODUCT 

ARE  YOU  NERVOUS 

due  to 

VITAMIN  DEFICIENCY? 


You  May  Need 

RYBUTOL 

HIGH  POTENCY  B,  AND  B,  WITH 
MULTI-VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

Nutritionists  now  believe  that  a  short- 
age of  certain  B-vitamins  can  affect  the 
nervous  system.  If  you're  on  edge, 
jumpy,  touchy,  even  irritable  lately 
because  you  lack  Bi  and  B2,  high- 
potency  Rybutol  can  help  correct  defi- 
nite shortages.  One  Rybutol  Gelucap  a 
day  supplies  1 5  times  your  minimum 
requirement  of  Bi,  3  times  your  B2, 
100%  of  your  C,  plus  8  other  vitamins 
and  9  minerals!  That's  why  you  must 
really  feel  results  in  7  days,  with 
Rybutol,  or  money  back!  Start  now! 


Now!  This  High  Potency 
Formula  for  as  Little  as 
6c  a  Day! 


RYBUTOL 


AT     YOUR     NEAREST     DRUGSTORE 


\(  ontinued  from  page  91  )  pair  ol  us. 

•'I'm  not  in  town,"  I  said,  "because 
somebody  has  to  take  care  of  an  old 
crook-leg  like  you.  I  rode  a  horse  0111 
here.  You'll  he  needing  il  to  go  in  with 
Scott   and    I'll   be   hiking." 

That  was  how  wc  went.  Brent  on  my 
horse  and  Scott  on  his,  the  two  of  them 
riding  ahead  and  me  walking  along 
behind.  I  watched  them  pulling  on 
away  from  me  toward  town,  the  two  of 
them  riding  together,  not  saying  any- 
thing, just  riding  along  together  side 
by  side. 

THINGS  happened  fast  after  that — 
or  anyway  they  seemed  to,  though 
it  was  really  five-six  days.  Brent  stayed 
in  our  jail,  not  because  Scott  wanted 
him  there  or  had  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
thought  he'd  try  to  get  away,  but  be- 
cause that  was  the  safest  place.  Scott 
rigged  himself  a  cot  in  the  office  and 
took  to  sleeping  there  instead  of  up- 
stairs, and  he  was  mighty  particular 
who  he'd  let  come  into  the  office  to 
see  him.  It  was  a  good  thing  the  search- 
ing hadn't  been  organized,  just  hap- 
hazard bunches  of  men  out  hunting 
around  hit  or  miss,  because  that  meant 
they  came  straggling  in,  one  bunch  at 
a  time,  tired  out  and  disgusted;  and 
when  they'd  hear  what  had  happened 
they'd  blow  some  about  what  they 
would  have  done  if,  and  then  they'd 
drift  off,  so  there  wasn't  ever  many  of 
them  around  close  at  one  time. 

Goss  was  hammering  on  the  office 
door  every  few  hours  wanting  to  know 
was  Scott  going  to  help  or  hinder  the 
law,  and  was  he  notifying  the  proper 
authorities  so  a  trial  could  get  started. 
He  was  worried.  Goss  was.  He  wanted 
to  see  Brent  on  the  end  of  a  rope  and 
fast.  He  didn't  want  what  Brent  had 
done  to  get  contagious,  have  other  peo- 
ple taking  guns  and  trying  to  chase  his 
jumpers  off  land  that  had  been  theirs. 
I  expect  that  was  the  only  thing  Scott 
and  Goss  ever  agreed  on,  that  the  trial 
ought  to  be  over  and  done  quick  as 
possible.  Scott  knew  that  was  all  Brent 
wanted  now,  and  that  staying  in  jail  was 
hard  on  a  man  like  him. 

Scott  sent  Fred  Morrison  over  to 
the  county  seat  right  away  to  make 
arrangements.  He  wanted  to  get  Brent 
out  of  our  town  where  feeling  ran  high, 
and  over  there  where  he  thought  the 
trial  would  be  anyway.  But  Morrison 
came  back  and  three  other  men  with 
him.  They  turned  out  to  be  a  new 
judge  and  an  assistant  clerk  of  court 
and  a  lawyer  who'd  been  sworn  in  to 
act  as  prosecutor.  "They're  so  jammed 
over  there,"  Morrison  said,  "it  would 
be  months,  maybe  longer,  before  this 
case  could  get  in.  The  best  they  can  do 
is  spare  these  men  a  few  days  so  the 
trial  can  be  held  right  here.  It's  irregu- 
lar but  it's  legal  enough.'" 

Scott  was  disappointed,  but  after  he 
thought  it  over  he  even  perked  up 
some.  "Maybe  it's  for  the  best,"  he 
said.  "There's  still  a  bit  of  the  old- 
time  spirit  left  around  here." 

He  was  right.  You  could  almost  feel 
it  in  the  air  around  town.  The  most 
talk,  the  most  noise,  was  made  by  the 
claim  jumpers  and  those  who  sided 
with  them,  who  figured  the  old  days 
were  gone  and  maybe  a  good  thing, 
too,  because  they  were  poky  and  not 
much  money  around.  But  here  and 
there  were  those  who'd  lived  here 
longer  and  knew  what  it  really  was  like 
once,  and  who  looked  on  old  Brent  as 
one  of  them,  something  that  had  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  special  peculiar 
kind  of  way  like  an  old  landmark.  Even 
if  they  didn't  mind  the  town  getting 
bigger   and    more    bustling,    they   still 


didn't  hold  with  having  a  bunch  of 
newcomers  pushing  people  out  and  tak- 
ing over  and  beginning  to  run  things. 
Brent  was  the  focus  of  the  whole  feeling 
of  unrest  and  tension  even  more  now 
than  before.  Arguments  were  plenty 
along  Main  Street  and  in  the  saloons. 
That  makeshift  courtroom  across  the 
hall  from  the  office  was  packed  to 
the  limit  when  the  trial  started  about 
the  fourth  day. 

I'll  say  this,  those  court  people  from 
the  county  scat  behaved  all  right.  Of 
course,  they  weren't  land  court,  they 
were  state  court.  This  was  a  criminal 
case.  The  clerk  didn't  count  one  way 
or  another.  He  was  just  to  keep  the 
record.  That  lawyer  who  was  the  prose- 
cutor was  out  to  win — it  was  his  job. 
Hut  a  couple  times  while  the  case  was 
being  prepared  I  saw  Goss  trying  to 
get  in  good  with  him.  make  a  special 
friend  of  him,  buy  him  drinks  and 
such,  and  the  way  he  brushed  Goss 
aside  made  you  think  maybe  this  would 
really  be  a  straight  deal.  And  the  judge 
was  fair,  no  question  about  that.  He 
didn't  like  the  assignment  much,  but 
he  was  fair  and  he  knew  his  law  and  he 
had  a  sharp  dry  way  of  speaking  which 
helped  keep  reasonable  good  order. 

Picking  a  jury  took  all  morning. 
Morrison  was  acting  for  Brent,  who 
plain  wouldn't  hear  to  hiring  a  big- 
name  lawyer.  "I  don't  want  any  legal 
trickery  or  finagling,"  he  said.  "All  I 
want  is  an  old  friend  and  an  honest 
man,  and  Fred  here's  both."  Morrison 
and  that  prosecutor  had  some  wrangles 
over  jurymen,  but  when  it  was  finished 
Morrison  had  what  he  was  after.  He 
had  five  of  the  old  settlers  on  that  jury. 

AFTER  noon  recess  Scott  and  I 
brought  Brent  in  and  the  real  busi- 
ness started.  It  took  longer  than  was 
needed,  most  of  the  afternoon,  for  that 
prosecutor  insisted  on  calling  as  wit- 
nesses just  about  everybody  who'd  hur- 
ried to  the  place  here  right  after  the 
shooting.  He  even  wanted  to  have 
Mallcy  carted  in  on  a  stretcher  to 
testify,  but  the  doctor  was  firm  against 
that.  Malley  was  still  in  bad  shape — 
touch  and  go  with  that  ripped  lung 
— and  the  doc  wouldn't  let  him  be 
moved.  The  prosecutor  didn't  know 
old  Brent  or  he'd  have  known  all  that 
wasn't  needed.  There  wouldn't  be  any 
contesting  the  facts  or  twisting  of  what 
had  happened;  there'd  be  straight  truth- 
telling  and  no  dodging  and  whining. 
And  that's  what  he  got  when  Brent 
took   the  stand. 

Brent  had  been  sitting  there  while 
the  rest  went  on.  Scott  on  one  side  of 
him  and  me  on  the  other.  He  was  still 
and  quiet  as  an  old  rock,  looking  across 
the  room,  over  the  heads  of  the  jury 
facing  him.  right  through  the  opposite 
wall  into  the  distance.    When  he  was 


called  he  stepped  up  on  the  little  plat 
form  and  sat  on  the  chair  there.  Whet 
the  prosecutor  started  on  him  he  ben 
his  head  forward  a  little  and  paid  tu1 
attention  to  him.  He  answered  the  firs 
questions  polite  enough.  Then  he  ia\ 
how  that  prosecutor  was  windin 
around  and  trying  to  handle  tlii 
cagey,  and  he  was  a  bit  peeved.  "Son. 
he  said,  "what  you're  after,  or  shouli 
be.  is  to  show  what  happened.  You 
wav'M  take  all  day.  Shut  your  yap  an- 
I'll  tell  you." 


T 


HE     prosecutor     began     burbl 
something   and   the  judge  cut  ir 


in 


sharp  and  dry,  with  the  comment  tha 
Brent's  idea  might  be  a  good  notion.  S 
Brent  told  what  had  happened  out  hen 
straightforward,  simple,  and  it  tied  i 
with  what  some  of  the  witnesses  sai 
Malley  had  said — except  Malley'd  salil 
Brent  fired  at  him  twice,  and  when  thl 
prosecutor  cut  in  about  that  Brent  juvt 
snorted  and  said  he'd  be  ashamed  oii 
himself  if  he  had  to  use  morc'n  onfc 
bullet  on  one  man.    Listening  to  hinf* 
tell  it,  you  knew,  everybody  knew,  thaj  Z 
was  exact  how  it  was. 

The  real  wrangling  came  when  Mon  •» 
rison  took  over.    He  couldn't  explaLJC 
what  Brent  had  done  but  he  could  air*-" 
to  show  why,  build  up  extenuating  ciiC 
cumstances  and  such.    He  kept  Bren"-" 
on  the  stand  quite  a  while,  bringing 
the  background  of  the  whole  busincs  *" 
and  digging   into   the  claim   jumping  ~ 
Just   about   every   question    he'd    as! ■"" 
that  prosecutor  would  be  on  his  fee  — 
shouting    objections,    and    there'd  o| 
cracking  back  and  forth  whether  it  wa 
pertinent  or  not,  and  the  judge  woul 
have    to    rule,    and    mutterings    wer 
breaking  out  all  through  the  room.  ] 
was  Brent  himself  shut  it  off. 

"Quit  fussing,  Fred."  he  said  1 
Morrison.  "You  mean  right  but  you'i 
only  tangle  this  more.  Everybody  0; 
that  jury  knows  all  that,  knows  wh 
I  did  it,  or  they're  more  stupid  tha 
they  look."  Most  of  the  jury  sat  u 
straighter,  staring  at  him,  though 
couple  of  the  old-timers  there  jus 
smiled  a  little.  The  room  quieted  an 
Brent  went  right  on.  "Let's  get  thi 
over  with.  I  kiJIed  those  two  men.  1 
was  only  my  sloppy  shooting  didn 
make  it  Malley  too.  The  only  questio 
now  is,  does  that  jury  think  I  ha 
reason  enough.  Likely  not.  They  don 
look  like  much  to  me." 

The  judge  was  staring  at  him.  eye 
narrowed,  like  he'd  never  bumpe 
against  Brent's  kind  before.  The  whol 
room  was  quiet,  and  in  the  quiet  ther 
was  a  little  sound,  a  sobbing  catch  c 
breath.  It  was  Lettie,  on  one  of  th 
back  rows  of  seats  between  Mrs.  M01 
rison  and  Mrs.  Martin,  fighting  har 
not  to  cry. 

Old  Brent  looked  out  at  her  fror 
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It's  Wise  to  Leave 


Well  Enough  Alone . . .  = 


Gordon's  Wisely  Stops 
at  Crystal  Clear  Perfection! 


Gordon's  never  gilds  the  lily. . .  always 
brings  you  gin  as  gin  should  be  .  .  . 

crystal  clear  in  the  tradition  of  the 
worlds  great  gins.  True  to  this  time- 
honored  tradition,  Gordon's  for  over 
187  years  has  distilled  every  drop  of 
Gordon's  to  crystal  clear  perfection 
—  and  stopped  right  there. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Well, 
it  means  Gordon's  is  clean  and  clear 
and  the  picture  of  perfection,  of  course. 


But  more  than  that — Gordon's  crystal 
clear  perfection  is  your  assurance  that 
Gordon's  comes  to  you  with  all  its  deli- 
cate flavors  fully  preserved. 

By  the  bottle  or  in  a  drink  —  always 
specify  Gordon's  —  the  gin  that's  been 
"right"  through  the  centuries.  You  get 
crystal  clear  dryness  plus  higher  proof  of 
94.4  for  more  body  plus  superb  liqueur 
quality  for  greater  smoothness.  Drinks 
never  taste  thin  with  Gordon's  Gin. 


here's  no  Gin  like  GORDON'S 

.4      PROOF      •      100%     NEUTRAL      SPIRITS      DISTILLED      FROM      GRAIN      •      GORDONS      DRY     GIN      CO.,     LTD.,     LINDEN,     N.     J. 


A  pint  in  the  crankcase  ...  a  pint 
through  the  air  intake  .  .  .  restores 
pep  and  performance— frees  sticky 
valves  and  rings— keeps  your  engine 
clean  or  Double-Your-Money-Back! 

HASTINGS   MANUFACTURING   CO..  HASTINGS.   MICH. 


Buy  these  Hastings  Products  with  confidence: 

Casite,  Wear  Reducer,  Piston  Rings, 

Oil  Filters,  Sparkplugs 


scratching  misery 

Is  your  dog  frantic  from  scratch- 
ing? It's  a  sign  of  fleas  or  sum- 
mer eczema.  Stop  his  itching 
torture  quick  —  with  Sergeant's 
Scratch  Powder.  Kills  fleas, 
ticks,  lice.  Checks  fun- 
gus and  doggy  odor. 
49^  and  79^  at  any 
drug   or  pet  counter. 

SerqeattVs 

SCRATCH  POWDER 


up  there  on  the  little  witness  platform. 
I  cltie,  he  said,  "none  of  that.  Ain;t 
I  always  told  you  how  a  man  should  be? 
When  he  decides  to  do  something,  like 
I  did,  why,  do  it  and  face  up  to  what 
it  means."  Brent  turned  toward  the 
tabic  that  was  the  judge's  bench. 
"Judge,"  he  said,  "you  been  acting 
square,  according  to  your  rules.  Can't 
you  hurry  this  thing  along?"  He  stood 
up,  stretching  tall,  and  he  stepped  down 
from  the  stand  and  came  and  sat  be- 
tween Scott  and  me,  and  nobody  made 
a  move  to  stop  him. 

THE  judge  hurried  it  but  he  didn't 
have  to  do  much  urging.  The  prose- 
cutor kept  his  remarks  to  the  jury  brief 
and  to  the  point.  He  figured  it  was  a 
cinch,  now  that  Brent  had  clinched  it 
on  himself  by  admitting  everything 
right  out  and  then  ruffling  the  jury. 
Morrison  was  just  as  short.  He  knew 
by  now  that  what  would  happen  would 
happen  regardless,  and  if  he'd  done 
anything  it  was  when  the  jury  was  be- 
ing picked.  Then  the  judge  gave  his 
instructions,  brief  too,  and  he  sent  the 
jury  upstairs  to  Scott's  and  my  living 
quarters  to  do  their  deliberating.  .  .  . 

We  could  hear  them  moving  around 
some  up  there,  and  now  and  again  we'd 
hear  voices,  not  clear  enough  to  make 
out  words,  just  enough  to  know  they 
were  arguing.  It  got  to  be  suppertime 
and  no  verdict.  Most  people  drifted  off 
to  eat  and  some  came  back  and  wan- 
dered around,  inside  and  out,  waiting. 
The  judge  and  those  other  two  officials 
went  out  and  came  back,  and  Scott  and 
I  took  turns. 

Brent  was  back  in  the  jail  again 
and  ate  there.  Lettie  brought  him  food 
as  she  always  did,  quiet  and  set-faced 
and  hardly  seeming  to  notice  Scott  and 
me  at  all,  just  waiting  for  one  of  us 
to  open  doors  for  her  and  going  in  and 
out  without  a  word,  and  we  let  her 
alone  in  there  with  him  long  as  she 
wanted.  But  she  didn't  stay  long,  likely 
couldn't  without  letting  old  Brent  down 
by  crying  some.  She  came  out  and  was 
going  past  us.  "Lettie,"  Scott  said, 
"don't  get  to  wandering  around  any. 
Stay  inside  with  Fred  and  the  missus. 
We'll  let  you  know  right  away."  She 
went  straight  on  without  speaking. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  foreman 
came  downstairs.  He  was  red-faced, 
peeved.  They  were  having  a  time,  he 
said.  Couldn't  they  knock  off  for  the 
night  and  go  at  it  again  in  the  morning? 
But  the  judge  said  no,  his  time  was 
running  out,  he'd  keep  them  there  till 
they  reached  a  verdict.  He  couldn't 
stop  them  flopping  where  they  could 
and  taking  a  nap,  and  he'd  have  food 
sent  up,  but  that  was  all. 

We  worried  through  that  night  and 
no  verdict.  About  midnight  the  judge 
said  to  call  him  if  anything  happened; 
he  and  the  other  Iwo  officials  were 
going  off  to  get  some  sleep  somewhere. 
Scott  and  I  made  out  in  the  office. 

Next  morning  it  was  the  same.  The 
whole  town  was  waiting  now.  People 
were  milling  up  and  down  Main  Street, 
talking  and  arguing  and  wandering 
around.  The  saloons  did  mighty  good 
business.  Goss  and  his  special  crew 
took  to  camping  in  the  courtroom,  try- 
ing to  or  pretending  to  play  poker  in 
one  corner  and  getting  madder  by  the 
minute,  and  most  of  his  paid  settlers 
were  around  town  somewhere.  The 
judge  was  getting  impatient.  He'd 
planned  to  leave  by  the  evening  stage. 
He  sat  at  his  table-bench  playing  soli- 
taire and  near  wore  out  his  cards.  And 
old  Brent  sat  sometimes  on  the  chair 
in  his  part  of  the  jail  and  lay  sometimes 
on  the  bunk,  still  and  quiet  as  an  old 


rock,  staring  right  through  everything 
around  him  off  into  the  distance. 

"Damn  it,  Scott,"  1  said,  "why 
aren't  you  in  there  talking  with  him? 
He  seems  so  all  alone." 

"No,"  Scott  said.  "He's  off  where 
I  can't  follow  now.    He's  best  alone." 

So  the  waiting  went  on.  And  along 
late  afternoon  the  whole  jury  came 
stomping  downstairs.  They  looked  like 
they'd  been  having  a  time,  all  right. 
The  foreman  didn't  even  wait  for  the 
judge  to  get  in  a  peep.  "We're  quit- 
ting!" he  said.  "We  had  it  seven-to-five 
for  a  hanging  at  the  start  and  we  got  it 
down  to  nine-to-three  and  we're  stuck 
and  we're  quitting!" 

The  judge  looked  them  over,  dis- 
gusted, and  took  hold.  "All  right." 
he  said.  "We  ought  to  have  the  prisoner 
in  here  and  make  this  formal,  but  I 
won't  bother.  I'm  discharging  you  as 
a  hung  jury.  I'm  declaring  a  retrial. 
Date  to  be  set  soon.  You'll  get  your 
duty  money  in  a  few  days.  Now  clear 
out,  I  have  a  stage  to  catch."  It  hap- 
pened so  fast  that  words  hadn't  got 
outside  yet  and  not  many  people  were 
in  the  courtroom.  Those  jurymen 
straggled  out,  not  looking  at  each  other. 
Other  people  followed  them,  hurrying 
to  spread  the  news,  and  that  left  only 
Goss  and  his  crew.  They'd  dropped 
their  cards   and   were   standing   in   a 


out  of  her  face  and  it  was  hard  agait 
and  set.  "You  and  your  law,"  she  said 
"You're  just  playing  with  him.  Draj 
ging  it  out.  Making  it  worse."  Shi 
slammed  the  door  shut,  and  all  I  coulj 
do  was  go  back  to  the  office. 

The  judge  was  just  leaving,  the  othe 
two  with  him.    "Don't  get  me  wrong,! 
he  was  saying  to  Scott.    "I   was  dra 
gooncd  into  this  job.  so  I'm  doing  \i 
and  that's  that.     I   don't   care  a  he 
whether  he  hangs  or  not,  except  hov 
though  he  docs  have  a  lot  of  pepper  il 
him  and  we  don't  seem   to  have  to 
much  of  that  nowadays.    It's  for  a  jur 
to  say.    But  I'll  do  what  I  can.    I'll  sel 
about  a  transfer  right  away  and  let  yol 
know."  They  left  heading  for  the  stagl 
station,  because  even  though  the  raif 
road  grading  crews  had  moved  on.  th| 
rails  themselves  weren't  in  yet  and  pec 
pic  still  had  to  use  the  stage. 

SCOTT  stood  in  the  doorway  a  mir 
ute  watching  them  go;  then  hi 
closed  the  front  door,  bolted  it  an[ 
came  back  into  the  office.  He  stood  i 
the  inner  doorway  looking  in  at  oil 
Brent  lying  there  still  and  quiet  on  thl 
bunk;  then  he  pulled  that  door  closel 
too,  very  gently,  and  went  over  anl 
sat  on  a  chair  by  the  front  window.  HI 
looked  at  me  in  that  steady  way  of  hf 
and  then  he  looked  out  the  window 
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bunch,  looking  mean.  And  the  judge 
showed  them  that  maybe  he  knew  more 
than  I'd  figured  about  what  was  behind 
all  this.  "That  means  you  too,  Mr. 
Goss,"  he  said.  "I'm  clearing  this  court- 
room." There  wasn't  a  thing  Goss 
could  do,  not  then,  except  go  out  and 
his  crew  with  him. 


rT,HE  rest  of  us — Scott  anc 
A  the  judge  and  the  other  tw 


id  me  and 
judge  and  tne  other  two  officials 
— went  into  the  office  so  they  could 
fix  up  their  records.  I  ducked  back 
into  the  jail  part  and  told  Brent,  and 
all  he  did  was  raise  a  little  on  the  bunk. 
"So  it  ain't  over  yet,"  he  said.  "They 
didn't  look  like  much.  Couldn't  even 
make  up  their  minds."  He  lay  back 
again  and  I  went  to  tell  Lettie. 

I  had  to  plow  through  people  mill- 
ing around,  because  the  word  was 
spreading  fast.  1  pushed  right  into  the 
house.  She  had  the  door  closed  to 
the  room  where  she  was  and  I  ham- 
mered on  it  and  shouted  something 
about  the  jury;  then  I  shouted  didn't 
she  hear  me.  The  door  yanked  open 
and  she  really  looked  bad,  all  worn  and 
tited.   "They  couldn't  agree,"  I  said. 

Her  face  lighted.  "Oh.  Ben,  does 
that  mean  they'll  let  him  go?" 

"No,"  f  had  to  say.  "It  means  there'll 
be  another  trial." 

She  stared  at  me  and  the  light  faded 


"Ben,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  your  fathe 
and  I  ain't  built  right  to  be,  maybe  nc 
even  a  fair  substitute.  I  don't  kno< 
how  to  put  things.  But  you're  gettin 
a  strong  taste  of  it,  the  way  it  is  some 
times — the  law,  I  mean.  Being  a  sheri 
ain't  always  making  people  behave  d< 
cent  and  strutting  some  with  a  badg 
and  getting  a  name.  It's  being  in  th 
middle  sometimes,  with  the  right  an 
wrong  of  things  all  mixed,  and  all  yo 
can  do  is  set  a  course  that  seems  right  t 
you  and  hold  to  it.  There's  that  Gos 
that's  a  first  cousin  to  a  rattlesnake  an 
I  wouldn't  trust  with  a  nickel,  walkin 
around  free  as  air.  There's  Brent  the 
I'd  trust  my  life  to  anytime  anywhen 
back  in  the  jail  waiting  for  another  tril 
that  can  mean  his  neck.  You  could  pu 
out  of  this,  Ben.  A  young  one  like  yo 
with  everything  still  ahead.  Mayb 
that's  one  thing  would  make  sense." 

I  looked  at  him  sitting  there,  wit 
that  clear  and  almost  lonesome  corr 
plcteness  within  himself — not  much  o 
size  but  all  the  same  a  damned  goo 
fighting  man;  and  I  don't  mean  ju: 
fighting  with  a  gun  or  muscle  but  fight 
ing  straight  and  steady  through  all  th 
doings  of  life — big  and  little  and  de 
cent  and  mean  alike.  And  I  thought  c 
old  Brent  back  there  following  the  tra 
he'd  started,  and  Scott  sitting  thcr 
holding  to  the  course  he'd  set;  and 
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REXALL  BISMA-REX 

PROVES  3  TIMES  MORE  EFFECTIVE  IN  LABORATORY  TESTS 


excess  stomach  acidity  needs  a  true  antacid 
for  true  relief.  Now  dramatic  laboratory  tests  against 
3  of  the  products  most  often  taken  for  acid-upset 
stomach  show  that  Bisma-Rex  gives  you... 

greater  relief!  Bisma-Rex  neutralizes  3  times 
more  stomach  acid  dian  the  top  performer  of  these 
other  3  leading  brands. 

prolonged  relief!  Bisma-Rex  action  con- 
tinues several  hours  — considerably  longer  than  the 
next-best  brand  tested. 

fast  relief!  Bisma-Rex  acts  instantly—  begins  its 
exclusive  4-way  action  even  as  you're  swallowing  it. 


CIgraM£3 


KIO-UPSEI  STOMACH 


EXCLUSIVE  4-WAY  RELAY  RELIEFI  The  tested 

ingredients  in  Bisma-Rex  are  specially  compounded 
to  work  in  a  continuous  relay.  Excess  stomach  acid- 
ity is  often  neutralized  til  less  than  1  minute!  Then, 
other  ingredients  — dissolving  more  slowly— ease 
heartburn,  relieve  gas  and  belching,  quiet  nausea. 
Finally,  bismuth  subcarbonate  — a  costly  ingredient 
usually  found  only  in  formulas  prescribed  by  a 
physician  — leaves  a  soothing,  protective  covering 
on  irritated  stomach  membranes. 

That's  why  BISMA-REX  RELIEF  IS  FAST,  CON- 
TINUOUS and  prolonged!  No  other  antacids 
in  the  test  can  make  this  claim. 


DU 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  BISMA-REX  DISPLAY 
AT  YOUR  REXALL  DRUG  STORE 

Choose  the  form  of  Rexall  Bisma-Rex  you  like  best: 
POWDER  (recommended  by  Rexall  scientists),  4%  oz.,  890 
GEL  (the  convenient  liquid  form),  half-pint  bottle.  .    $1.19 
MATES  (handy  for  pocket  or  purse),  75  tablets,  only.    890 


HERE'S    WHAT 
LABORATORY  TESTS   SHOW 
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BISMA-REX 

Powder 

"Neutralized 
770  milliliters 
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BRAND   A 

'Neutralized 
50  milliliters 


BRAND  B 

'Neutralized 
210  milliliters 


BRAND  C 

•Neutralized 
250  milliliters 


'In  terms  of  1/10  normal  hydrochloric  acid  Bisma-Rex 
neutralizes  3  times  more  acid,  acts  up  to  4  hours  longer 
than  next-best  brand  tested. 
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CAN'T  BUY  A   BETTER   ANTACID   THAN    REXALL   BISMA-REX  ...  SOLD   ONLY  AT   REXALL   DRUG   STORES 
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Mothers! 


Wonderful  Mew 
RrstAid  for  Children's 
Skin  Injuries ! 

Unlike  iodine  and  other  harsh  liquid  anti- 
septics which  may  sting  and  actually  burn 
delicate  tissues— new  Unguentine  works 
these  four  ways: 

1.  Relieves  pain  fast! 

2.  Provides  long-lasting  protection 
against  infection! 

3.  Promotes  healing! 

4.  Prevents  gauze  from  sticking 
to  the  injury! 

For  scrapes  and  burns — helps  ease  the  pain! 
Soothe  on— no  sting!  Wash  off— no  stain! 


A  Norwich  Product 


New  Improved  -~^^^     °<  - 

UNGUENTINE 

with  DIANESTOL® 

the  miracle  pain -reliever 

Corns  and  Callouses 

I 


So  different 
from  old-time 
methods.  No 


other  does  so  much! 

No  waiting  when  you  use  Dr. 
Scholl's    Zino-pads!    Just    the 
pads  alone  on  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  sore  toes,  tender  spots 
give  fast  nerve-deep  relief  .  .  . 
ease   new   or   tight   shoes  and 
stop  corns,  callouses  before 
they  can  develop!  But  that's 
not  all  Zino-pads  do  for  you. 

Used  with  the  separate  Medica- 

n J 

tions   included    in   every    box, 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  remove 

CALLOUSES 

corns,  callouses  one  of  the  fast- 
est   ways    known    to    medical 
science!  Get  a  box  today.  At 
Drug,     Shoe,      Department 
and    5-lOc   Stores  everywhere. 

KJ 

BUNIONS 

f  ■■■  >.-v  ~^^^H 

Dr  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 

SOFT  CORNS 

m 


STOPS  FOOT  ITCH 


KILLS  ATHLETE'S  FOOT  FUNGI 
Dr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX  re- 
lieves itching  of  Athlete's 
Foot  .  .  .  kills  fungi  of  the 
infection  on  contact. . .  helps  heal  red,  raw,  cracked, 
peeling  skin  between  toes  and  on  feet.  Liquid,  Oint- 
ment or  Powder.  Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX. 


saw  that  pulling  out  wouldn't  make 
any  sense,  not  for  mc.  and  that  maybe 
one  of  the  few  things  that  do  make 
sense  is  sticking  to  what  you've  come 
to  believe  in,  no  matter  what,  and  see- 
ing some  purpose  in  living  other  than 
just  getting  through  the  days  pleasant 
as  possible.  And  even  it  1  didn't  have 
any  purpose  yet,  nobody  could  stop 
me  going  on  looking. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  pulling  out. 
But  not  because  1  like  what  I've  seen 
of  the  law  much.  Likely  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  Maybe  one's  because  my  fa- 
ther whopped  people  that  tried  picking 
on  you  once  and  1  know  why  he  did." 

He  kept  on  staring  out  that  window. 
"Thank  you,  Ben,"  he  said,  simple  and 
quiet.  "That  pays  for  a  lot.  I  guess 
you're  a  Hammon  all  right.  Now  get 
upstairs  and  clean  things  some.  That 
jury  must've  made  a  mess." 

THEY  had.  They'd  made  a  real  clut- 
ter. It  took  me  a  while  cleaning  up, 
and  when  I  went  down  again  Scott  was 
still  by  the  window.  But  he  wasn't  the 
same.  He  wasn't  tired  and  worn  with 
that  air  of  pushing  himself  along  to  do 
what  had  to  be  done.  He  was  sitting 
straighter,  leaning  toward  the  window 
to  peer  out.  He  seemed  a  lot  more 
alive  and  alert  than  before — like  some- 
thing was  happening  he  could  see 
straight,  without  having  to  worry  about 
right  and  wrong,  and  he  was  ready  to 
stand  up  and  meet  it  head  on.  "Take 
a  look,"  he  said.  "The  trial's  over,  and 
they  know  how  it  came  out,  and  the 
new  one  can't  be  for  a  while — but  the 
crowd  ain't  thinning  out  any.  Not 
much  anyway.  They're  staying  away 
from  this  building  and  that's  good.  But 
they're  hanging  around." 

I  watched  out  the  window  with  him 
and  he  was  right.  Too  many  people 
were  out  there.  They  were  staying  away 
from  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
building  but  we  could  see  them  going 
up  and  down  the  street,  wandering 
around  and  talking  in  bunches  and 
drifting  into  the  saloons  and  out  again 
and  around,  and  too  many  of  them 
were  men  that'd  come  into  the  terri- 
tory taking  orders  from  Goss.  But  they 
were  staying  away  from  our  building. 
They'd  look  over  toward  it  and  a  cou- 
ple of  times  I  saw  some  pointing. 

"You  want  to  go  out  and  circulate 
around  some?"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Neither  one  of  us  is 
leaving  here.  We'll  sit  tight." 

We  sat  by  the  window  and  the  sun 
was  low,  throwing  long  shadows 
outside,  ready  to  drop  behind  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west.  Then  Lettie  was  com- 
ing across  the  street  with  a  tray  of  food. 
I  unbolted  the  front  door  and  bolted  it 
again  after  her.  She  marched  into  the 
office,  not  looking  at  either  of  us,  and 
maybe  the  reason  she  wouldn't,  and 
wouldn't  even  speak,  was  she  was 
afraid  she'd  break  and  start  crying 
again.  But  you  couldn't  be  sure,  not 
the  hard  way  her  face  was  set.  She  put 
a  plate  of  sandwiches  on  Scott's  desk. 

"Nice  of  you,  Lettie,"  Scott  said. 

"That's  Mrs.  Morrison,"  she  said 
and  went  on  with  her  tray  into  the  back 
room.  We  ate  the  sandwiches  and  after 
a  while  she  came  back  out,  still  not 
looking  at  us. 

"Lettie,"  Scott  said.  She  kept  right 
on.  "Lettie!"  he  said  again,  sharp,  al- 
most mean,  and  she  stopped.  "Quit 
acting  a  fool,"  he  said.  "Soon  as  you 
get  back,  you  tell  Fred  Morrison  to 
move  about  some  and  come  here  the 
back  way  and  tell  me  what's  doing 
around."  She  just  nodded,  and  I  un- 
bolted the  front  door  for  her  and  she 
went  out  and  across  the  street. 


It  wasn't  much  later  when  Fred  Mor- 
rison rapped  on  the  door  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  hall.  I  was  waiting  there  and 
let  him  in.  That  door  had  a  good  bolt 
too,  and  I  fastened  it  soon  as  he  was  in. 
Scott  came  to  the  office  door  and  Mor- 
rison started  talking  right  there  in  the 
hall.    He  wasn't  worried  too  much. 

"Well,  Scott,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  you 
sent  word.  1  was  so  busy  catching  up 
accounts  at  the  store  I  wasn't  aware. 
Bui  I  don't  think  you'll  have  trouble. 
There  is  considerable  talking,  what 
you'd  expect — the  law  is  too  slow,  it's 
not  certain,  perhaps  something  should 
be  done.  And  with  the  usual  cuss  words 
and  foul  language  for  trimmings.  But 
no  one  is  steamed  up  enough  to  touch 
things  off." 

"There  was  hollering  down  the  street 
a  while  back,"  Scott  said. 

"Well,  yes,"  Morrison  said,  "I  guess 
there  was.  There's  been  one  ruckus, 
from  the  talk  I  heard.  One  of  those 
jury  holdouts  was  fool  enough  to  stay 
around,  and  several  of  the  others 
jumped  him  and  he  took  a  beating  be- 
fore he  got  away.  That  was  tough  on 
him,  but  maybe  it  was  a  good  thing. 
It's  something  new  for  them  to  talk 
about  and  it  blew  off  some  of  the 
steam." 

"Goss,"  Scott  said.  "What's  he  do- 
ing?" 

"Right,"  Morrison  said.  "That  is  the 
trouble  spot  if  there  is  one.  But  I  doubt 
it.  He's  buying  drinks  for  those. talking 
against  Brent.  I  don't  know  what  he's 
saying,  because  he  kept  his  mouth  shut 
when  I  was  by.  I'm  not  at  all  certain  he 
would  really  like  to  get  something 
started — just  keep  them  stirred  up.  It 
isn't  as  if  Brent  were  acquitted." 

''Maybe,",  Scott  said.  "But  he  was 
after  a  hanging  and  he  hasn't  got  it.  He 
ain't  absolute  positive  now  he  will.  And 
he  knows  his  jumpers  ain't  going  to  be 
feeling  safe  till  he  does." 

"Well,  yes,"  Morrison  said.  "Per- 
haps. But  just  a  delay  isn't  enough  to 
push  things.  He's  not  getting  anywhere 
anyway.  He's  only  getting  them  drunk. 
Soon  they  will  barely  be  able — " 

Morrison  stopped.  He  jumped  a  lit- 
tle. I  guess  we  all  did.  There  was  an- 
other rapping  at  the  rear  door.  Scott's 
old  .45  was  in  his  hand.  I  don't  know 
how,  but  sudden  it  was  there.  He  mo- 
tioned me  to  go  unbolt  the  door  and 
stand  aside.  I  did  and  the  person  out- 
side pushed  right  in.  It  was  Tim  Bal- 
lard, that  saloonkeeper  Scott  tangled 
with  when  the  boom  first  started.  He 
looked  mighty  serious.  "Hammon,"  he 
said,  "I  thought  you  ought  to  know. 
Malley's  just  died." 

rr,HERE  was  silence  in  that  dimming 
A  hallway.  Faint,  far  off  from  down 
the  street  outside,  we  could  hear  yell- 
ing, and  then  that  faded  out  and  the 
only  sound  was  the  soft  slither  of  metal 
on  leather  as  Scott  put  his  gun  away. 
"A  man  came  legging  into  my  place 
with  the  news,"  Ballard  said.  "I  saw 
how  the  boys  were  taking  it.  Then  Goss 
came  in  talking  big,  and  he  looked  too 
blamed  pleased  to  suit  me.  Never  liked 
him  anyway.   So  I  came  here." 

Morrison  sighed.  "So  I  was  wrong." 
"Hammon,"  Ballard  said,  "you  cut 
dawn  my  profit  with  your  midnight 
curfew.  When  I  tried  to  ignore  it,  you 
shot  out  four  of  my  lamps,  for  which 
nobody's  paid  me  a  cent  yet.  I  don't 
know  why  that  puts  anything  up  to  me, 
but  somehow  it  does.  My  bartender 
can  take  care  of  the  place.  I'll  stay  here 
a  while  with  you  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." He  reached  a  hand  into  the 
side  pocket  of  the  jacket  he  had  on 
and  pulled  it  out  part  way.  enough  to 
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For  Color  folder  &  Complete  Information,  Write  Dept. 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  N.  I. 

A».fA.x.Hh.n> . 


YOU'D  NEVER  KNOW  I  H 


>  to  remove  psoriasis  P*?  '  fb\ 
s  and  scales  on  outer  1  *^  -Sit 
of  .skin.  Light  applica-     %  ' 


As  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  users  have  learned.  Stroil 
tends 
crusts 
layer 

tions   help  control   recurring 
lesions.    Siroil    doesn't    stain 
clothing  or  hed  linens.  Offered 
on     two- weeks-satisfaction- 
or- money -refunded    basis. 
2  3  years  of  successful  re- 
sults. Write  for  FREE  booklet 


,  ,\  (S-D. 
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SIROIL 


AT  ALL 


*S.  D.  meonj  Skin  Disorder. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  DRUG  STOl 


SIROIL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dept.  CR   122.  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 
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Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backac 

Naggri ni? backache, headache. dizziness  or  mu: 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exe 
emotional  upsets  or  the  stress  and  strain  of  eve 
life.  If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  becai 
these  discomforts,  get  Doan's  Pills.  Their  pa 
lievinp:  action  is  often  the  answer  — and  they 
mild  diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys,  tend 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  ' 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragge 
miserable,  with  restless,  sleepless  nights,  don't 
try  Doan's  Pills,  get  the  same  happy  relief  mi 
have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
economy  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  PU  1st 


NEW  CONVENIENCE  AND  BEAUTY 

NEW  HULL  AUTO  COMPASS 


Enjoy  greater-than-ever-convenience 
with  the  NEW  Hull  Auto  Compass 
.  .  .  easier  installation,  easier  com- 
pensation, easier  reading.  Its  spar- 
kling, new  beauty  of  styling  is  easy 
to  admire,  too.  At  better  dealers 
everywhere.    Write    for    literature. 

NEW  COMBINATION -MOUNT  STANDS  ON  DASH,  01  HANCS 
FROM  WINDSHIELD  MOULDING  01  GLASS 


^i^^ 


$6.50 


. 


illuminated 


non-illuminated 


HULL  MF6.  CO.  P.  O.  Box  246-Z5       WARREN 


(t)  Why  did  owr  Lord  gl»e  ,o  much  imp 
to    LOVE    in    Mot.    22;    36-40?    (o)    I 

think  your  church  givei  mora  importance 
leaching  than  to  another?  (b)  If  yei,  plea 
tify  the  leaching. 

•  We  will  tend  one  dollar  for  whot  » 
it  the  beif  ihorf  oniwer.  Each  month  we  w 
a  deferent  winner,  Include  nome,  oddreu, 
motion  Alt  antwert  will  be  treated  confn 
and  none  returned. 


HIS  KINGDOM  COME.  Inc..  Box  92.  Glen 


WANTED:  100  MEN— 100  WOA 

Wanted  both  men  and  women  to  use 
of  their  leisure  time  to  make  extra  in( 
by  taking  care  of  new  and  renewal 
scriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and  all  poj 
magazines.  For  money-making  sup) 
write  to: 

Independent  Agency  Division 
THE  CROWELL-COLL1ER  PUBLISHING  I 
640  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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$fw  he  had  a  gun  there.  "I'm  not  too 
Hd,"  he  said,  "but  I've  used  this  a  lit- 
■n  my  time." 

!  he  back  door  was  opening  again. 
1  .as  Morrison,  going  out.  Thai  shook 
n,  1  hadn't  figured  him  that  way.  I 
h  ried  and  bolted  the  door  after  him. 
■by  there."  Scott  said.  "Watch  that 
Bhr.  You  never  can  tell."  And  he  and 
■  lard  went  into  the  office,  where  they 
Hid  look  out  the  window. 

I p~AYED  there  by  the  back  door  and 
J  could  hear  the  taint  yelling  again. 
Has  growing  dark  in  that  hall.  Then  1 
rd  not  a  rapping,  just  a  scratching 
the  door.  "Who's  there'"  1  said  and 
mid  hear  Scott  and  Ballard  coming 
i  the  hall  behind  me. 
Morrison."  a  voice  said  outside, 
and  not  much  more  than  a  pushing 
isper.  but  it  was  his  voice  all  right, 
I  I  opened  the  door  and  he  came  in 
ck  and  silent.  He  had  an  old  shot- 
in  his  hands  and  right  behind  him 
s  the  thick  barrel-shape  of  the  black- 
ith  Rule  Martin.  "Bolt  the  door," 
>rrison  said  to  me,  and  1  did. 
hie  peered  through  the  dimness  at 
tt  and  Ballard.  "Scott,"  he  said, 
ittie  is  sate  at  the  house.  I  told  the 
e  to  keep  her  there  no  matter  what. 
fe  and  I  thought  maybe  we  all  could 
Brent  out  of  here.  But  they  are 
iting  men  around." 
K  cold  shiver  hit  me,  thinking  of  us 
ped  up  in  that  building  with  men 
und  watching  to  keep  us  there  for 
atever  would  happen.  And  then  it 
gone  because  my  Uncle  Scott  was 
aking.  "So  they're  going  to  play  it 
tgh."  he  said.  He  didn't  say  it  at  all 
rried.  There  was  even  an  edge  of 
jerness  on  his  voice,  like  maybe  he 
s   glad    how    things    were    because 

|\be  at  last  he'd  have  a  chance  to  cut 
se.  "They  don't  know  what  rough 
he  said.  "They'll  find  out." 
He  took  us  into  the  office,  stumbling 
[tie  in  the  dark,  and  he  lighted  a  lamp 
a  set  it  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  be- 
id  the  desk  so  the  light  was  just 
ead  out  dim  through  the  room  and 
rugh  into  the  hall  so  we  could  see  to 
tve  around.  He  went  to  the  old  cup- 
ard  in  the  opposite  corner  and  lin- 
ked the  padlock  on  it  and  took  out  a 
e  and  loaded  it  and  handed  it  to 
|fe  Martin.  Then  he  got  out  an- 
er  for  me.  "No  shooting,"  he  said, 
less  they  rush  us.  I've  bluffed  out 
se  things  before." 
hat  was  when  we  heard  the  yelling 
in,  louder,  coming  closer,  fading 
t  again  only  now  in  front  of  us, 
oss  the  way.  Out  the  window  we 
lid  see  them,  dark  shapes  across  the 
en  space  in  the  street,  a  whole  crowd 
them — more  than  a  hundred,  I'd 
because  somehow  people  who 
;n't  really  in  on  a  mob  still  go  strag- 
Jng  along  sort  of  fascinated  and 
od-hungry  and  eager  to  watch,  and 
ivbe  even  are  stampeded  into  taking 
rt.  There  was  one  bunch,  about  fif- 
:n  of  them,  close  together  and  stand- 
z,  out  some,  and  they  were  the  ones 
watch.  And  while  we  watched,  a 
If  dozen  of  them  came  cautious 
ross  the  street  and  up  onto  the  porch. 
*  lammon."  one  of  them  shouted,  "we 
mt  to  talk  to  you!" 
"Go  ahead,  talk!"  Scott  shouted. 
"Not  through  a  bunch  of  boards!" 
e  voice  shouted.  "Come  on  out!" 
"Talk,  is  it?"  Scott  whispered  to  us. 
hat's  a  good  sign.  They  ain't  screwed 
the  point."  He  stood  up  from  where 
was  crouching  by  the  window.  "All 
;ht!"  he  shouted.  "Stand  back  some!" 
e  motioned  us  into  the  hall  after  him. 
'm  going  out,"  he  whispered,    'into 
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the  doorway.  Got  to  show  them  l  ain't 

all  aid  ol  the  whole  caboodle.  I  et  them 
see  we're  ready  for  them.  Make  them 
back  down  a  bit."  He  posted  us  there 
in  the  hall,  backing  him,  where  the 
dim  light  from  the  office  would  show 
on  us.  "Stand  back  from  that  door!" 
he  shouted.    "I'm  coming  outl" 

He  unbolted  the  door,  and  the  in- 
stant the  bolt  was  slipped  they  pushed 
from  the  outside,  swinging  the  door  in 
and  shoving  him  back.  Two  of  them 
crowded  ahead  into  the  doorway,  and 
in  the  same  instant  Scott's  old  .45  was 
in  hand,  bearing  on  them,  and  they 
saw  us  all  facing  them  with  guns  read) 
and  they  froze  where  they  were.  "  Talk 
fast,"  Scott  said.  "We  ain't  in  a  mood 
to  play  games." 

"1  ook."  someone  said.  "That's  Bal- 
laul.  The  blacksmith  too." 

They  were  surprised.  They  fidgeted 
around  but  they  didn't  back  off. 

"Thought  you  wanted  to  talk,"  Scott 
said. 

"Hammon."  a  voice  outside  on  the 
porch  said,  and  it  belonged  to  Goss, 
"I'm  not  speaking  for  myself  in  this. 
I'm  just  speaking  for  these  men — " 

"Quit  that,  Goss,"  another  voice 
said.  "You're  in  this  too.  All  we  want, 
Hammon,  is  for  you  to  clear  out.  You 
chuck  in  your  badge  and  clear  out  and 
you'll  be  all  right.  We  ain't  waiting  for 
any  elections.  We're  taking  over." 

"A  bunch  of  drunks  like  you?"  Scott 
said.  "I  ought  to  lock  you  all  up,  but  I 
ain't  got  the  time.  You  thought  there 
was  only  two  of  us  in  here.  There's 
five  good  guns  waiting  if  you  start  a 
thing.   Now  clear  that  doorway." 

"This  is  a  public  building!"  someone 
shouted.  "We  got  as  much  right  here 
as  anybody!" 

"Say  something,"  Scott  whispered 
quick  to  Morrison,  and  that  Morrison, 
steady  as  a  whittled  old  fence  post,  be- 
gan spouting  something  about  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  as  such  order- 
ing them  to  disperse  and  go  home  and 
think  things  over.  But  I  didn't  heat- 
much  because  Scott  was  whispering  to 
me.  "Any  gunplay  now  and  the  whole 
town'U  bust  loose.  Can  you  clear  that 
doorway?" 

AND  sudden  I  felt  good.  I'd  been 
trailing  along  thinking  I  was  about 
useless,  except  maybe  for  show,  be- 
cause even  with  a  rifle  in  my  hands  I 
couldn't  do  much,  being  as  I  never  was 
good  with  guns.  I  was  just  a  big  over- 
grown lunkhead.  But  I  had  size.  I  had 
muscle.  I  reached  over  quiet  in  the 
dim  light  and  leaned  that  rifle  against 
the  wall.  I  put  my  head  down  some, 
and  then  sudden  I  drove  forward  and  I 
cursed  out  both  arms  to  take  in  those 
two  in  the  doorway,  and  I  carried  them 
right  off  their  feet  and  on  out  through 
that  doorway  and  smacked  them  and 
myself  into  those  outside.  I  heaved 
the  way  I'd  spent  years  heaving  on  big 
old  plow  handles  when  I  was  growing, 
and  the  whole  bunch  of  them  went 
sprawling  this  way  and  that — and  one 
even  clear  off  the  porch.  Then  I  ducked 
back  in  fast,  and  Scott  slammed  and 
bolted  the  door. 

"All  right.  Rufe,"  he  said.  "You  and 
Ballard  take  the  courtroom  windows, 
front  and  side.  Fred,  you  take  the  back 
door.  I'll  take  the  office  window.  Ben, 
you  be  ready  for  anywhere  you're 
needed.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  front  door 
but  likely  that's  safe.  Anybody  comes 
close'd  be  in  cross  fire  from  the  win- 
dows." The  others  scattered  to  their 
places  and  he  ducked  into  the  office 
and  me  with  him,  and  he  crouched  by 
the  window  and  raised  it  a  bit.  "Every 
door  and  window's  guarded!"  he  called 
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Now!  Get  rid  of  Athletes  Foot 
. . .  and  block  its  return ! 

Quinsana  Powder  heals  raw,  red  cracks  between  toes,  painlessly! 


Kill  the  fungi  that  cause  Itch- 
ing, peeling  Athletes  Foot  with 
painless,  effective  Mcnncn 
Quinsana.  This  amazing  pow- 
der gets  rid  of  Athletes  Foot. 
Used  regularly,  Quinsana  actu- 
ally blocks  its  return! 

Quinsana's    gentle    powder- 
action  goes  to  work  instantly. 


painlessly  .  .  .  even  in  raw,  red 
cracks  between  toes.  Its  grim 
killing  powder  barrier  soothes 
as  it  protects.  Peeling,  mad- 
dening itch  disappears,  Hot. 
tired,  aching  feet  become  cool 
and  comfortable  again!  Your 
feet  feel  wonderful!  At  all  drug 
counters  60c  tax  free. 
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Don't  let  worms 
kill  your  pup 

There's  only  one  way  to  give 
your  clog  a  complete  safe  worm- 
ing at  home.  Use  a  product 
proved  effective  against  the  two 
most  frequent  worms. 

Large  roundworms  steal  his 
food,  common  hookworms  suck 
his  blood.  Father  can  kill  a  puppy 
and  seriously  weaken  an  older  clog. 

You  eliminate  both  types  of 
worms  with  Sergeant's  Sure  Shot 
Worm  Capsules.  (Get  Puppy 
Capsules  for  puppies  and  dogs 
under  10  pounds.)  Sergeant's  out- 
sells all  other  worming  products 
2  to  1.  Use  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  protect  your  dog.  Only  75c* 
at  any  drug  or  pet  counter. 

SetqeanVs 

SURE  SHOT  WORM  CAPSULES 


Completely  automatic  packaged  units  produce  and  dis- 
tribute a  controlled  amount  of  heat  at  the  point  of  use. 
Nine  sizes.  Basic  system  or  supplemental  heating  for 
commercial    and    industrial    buildings. 


write  for  information   on   unit  heating 

REZNOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

66    UNION    STREET        •        MERCER.   PA. 


Get  yourj 
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FREE  copy  of 
"LAWN 

BEAUTY 

SECRETS" 

i     Want  a  thick,  rich, 
velvety  smooth  lawn 
with  a  minimum  of 
effort?  Here  is  infor- 
~\  mation  that  shows 
\  you  how  —  along 
-J  with  helpful  buying 
information  on 


advanced  design 

i:\iiisii  \i\v 

■    power  mowers 

Exclusive  automotive-type 

two  tone  styling... douhle- 

edged  blade  .  .  .  more 

advanced   features 

throughout  for  easier, 

better  mowing.  At 

"ng  stores. 

low  as     $64.95 

If  rilr   fnr   four   FREE  BOOKLET  Unlay 

MIDWEST      MOWER      CORP. 

HANNIBAL  2,  MO. 


TIRED,  SORE, 
ACHING  MUSCLES 

Thousands  who  suffer  pains  of  tired,  sore, 
ACHING  MUSCLES  and  FATIGUE  are 
turning  to  STANBACK'S  multiple  ingredi- 
ent formula  for  comforting  relief.  Because 
STANBACK'S  several  ingredients  work  in 
combination  .  .  .  they  bring  faster,  more 
complete  relief  from  pain  .  .  .  quicker 
relief  than  ordinary  one  ingredient  pain 
relievers  .  .  . 

Test  STANBACK      Sttap&rcA  wM 

Against  Any 

Preparation 

You've   Ever 

Used 


^<$ 


0$ 


uiUli  tin  twrtW/ 


Ideal    for    children's    room,    den, 
•mmI    recreiition    room  decora  I  inn. 


NEW  .  .  .  all-purpose  .  .  .  C.  S. 
Hammond   INTERNATIONAL 
WALL  MAP  OF  THE  WOULD.   Size 

•>0  X  3.>  .  Printed  in  8  tiorcum-  color**  on 
line  qitulily  mup  paper.  Children  arc  fasci- 
nated !•>   this  detailed   map  and  learn  quicker 

u -i hi;  it.  The  grownups  become  better  in- 
formed on  world  affair**.  Traveler**,  students, 
business  and  professional  people  will  find  it 
invaluable. 


Regular  retail  price  $2.00 


FOR  ONLY 


$1.00 


FOR  ONLY 


$2.50 


.  .  .  [tin  \   2Sr  per   order   if  yoti  desire   map   un- 
ftdded  and  iti  a  mailing  lube. 

Order    maps    by    name.    Enclose   payment    in 
full.    Send  to: 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &   SON  (MAP  DEPT.) 
202  W.   High  St.  •  Springfield,  Ohio 


Also MAP     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

Size  50"  x  33";  on  polyconic  projection.  $1. 

AISO MAP  OF  EUROPE.  Size  41  "x  32";  on 

conic  projection.  $1. 

AISO MAP  OF  ASIA.  Size  4i"  x  32';    Lam- 
bert  i/i  m  ii  I  h. 1 1  equal-area  projection.  $1. 

.Sorry^— no  C.O.U.  »hipmcnt**.  Items  tdiippcd  to 
Canada  subject  to  Canadian  tariff. 
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Now  at  your  local  record  dealer 
7  2-  selection  SAMPLER  or 

mrniTOvnni 

on  one  12"  long  play  record 


"-11145? 


Charmaine;  Waltz  From  Serenade  For 
Strings;  Wanting  You;  One  Fine  Day; 
Lonely  Ballerina;  Greensleeves;  Tales 
From  The  Vienna  Woods;  Ah,  Sweet 
Mystery  Of  Life;  C'est  Magnifique; 
Donkey  Serenade;  Some  Enchanted 
Evening. 

„;',&«'.  .««- 

To  Remember;  What  II  I  Do. 
Mon(ovo"i    ond   his   orch. 

JgNDON  © 

»   ^»^        RECORDS  Xl^«y 

For  complete  Montovoni    catalog  please  write  to 
London  Records  Inc.,  539  West  25  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

You  Can  Depend  On 

STRONGER  Yet  SAFER 

to  relieve 

Won't  Upset 
The  Stomach 

Anacin®  not  only  gives 
sfronger,  faster  relief  from 
pain  of  headache,  neuritis 
and  neuralgia — but  is  also 
safer.  Won't  upset  the 
stomach  and  has  no  bad 
effects.  You  see,  Anacin  is  < 
like  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. That  is,  Anacin  con- 
tains not  just  one  but  a 
combination  of  medically 
proven,  active  ingredients.  Scientific  research 
has  proved  no  single  drug  can  give  such  strong 
yet  such  safe  relief  as  Anacin.  Buy  Anacin 
Tablets  today!  At  all  drug  counters. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain  —  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
now  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
f Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  //.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.     *Rcg.  U.  S.  rat.  Off. 

Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

FALSE  TEETH 

Do  false  teeth  drop,  slip  or  wobble  when 
you  talk,  eat,  laugh  or  sneeze?  Don't  be  an- 
noyed and  embarrassed  by  such  handicaps. 
FASTEETH,  an  alkaline  (non-acid)  powder 
to  sprinkle  on  your  plates,  keeps  false  teeth 
more  firmly  set.  Gives  confident  feeling  of 
security  and  added  comfort.  No  gummy,  gooey, 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Get  FASTEETH  today 
at  any  drug  counter. 


out.  "Better  c;ill  il  a  day  and  go  home!" 
Those  who  had  been  at  the  door 
had  scurried  back  to  the  street,  likely 
mad  as  hornets,  maybe  thinking  a  bui- 
ld or  two  might  come  alter  them. 
There'd  been  some  satisfying  crunch- 
ing when  1  hit.  Across  the  way  there 
was  a  lot  of  racket  now,  people  talking 
and  shouting  and  milling  around. 

SCOTT  took  a  quick  look  around  the 
office,  "loo  much  light  in  here,"  he 
said.  "Makes  me  an  inviting  target  at 
this  window.  But  we  got  to  have  a  lit- 
tle." He  took  the  lamp  from  the  cor- 
ner and  opened  the  door  to  the  back 
room  to  set  the  lamp  on  the  floor  in- 
side, so  only  a  little  faint  light  would 
come  out  into  the  office.  That  lighted 
up  the  inner  room  some,  and  back  in 
the  jail  part  we  could  see  old  Brent. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bunk  watching  us.  As  the  light  hit 
his  deep  old  eyes  you  could  tell  that  he 
knew,  that  he  knew  everything.  His 
keen  old  ears  had  been  hearing  things 
through  those  single-partition  walls 
and  he  knew.  "Scott,"  he  said,  "there's 
bad  weather  brewing.    A  real  storm." 

"Nothing  we  can't  handle,"  Scott 
said.    "Don't  you  worry." 

"I  ain't  worrying,"  Brent  said.  "Not 
about  that."  Scott  swung  around,  hur- 
rying again  to  his  window,  and  Brent 
called  me  with  a  little  flip  of  his  head. 
He  beckoned  me  right  up  to  the  bars. 
"Boy,"  he  said,  "where's  Lettie?" 

"Over  at  Morrison's,"  I  said. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "This  ain't  for  her. 
Her  time's  ahead.  I've  had  mine.  This 
is  me  alone  again,  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  with  Sarah  gone." 

"You're  not  alone.    There's — " 

He  stopped  me  with  a  hand  up. 
"Think  I  don't  know?"  he  said.  "It's  a 
crazy  fool  world,  boy.  There's  a  lot  of 
men  out  there  working  themselves  up, 
and  plenty  of  them  will  get  their  fool 
heads  shot  off  if  they  start  something, 
and  this  whole  section'll  get  split  apart 
a  lot  worse  than  it  is  already,  and 
there'll  be  bushwhacking  and  drygulch- 
ing  and  fighting  around  for  a  long  time. 
There's  that  damned  little  coyote  Scott 
who'll  maybe  get  his  fool  head  shot  off 
too,  though  that'll  take  doing.  There's 
you,  boy.  And  those  others.  And  the 
fuss  is  all  over  what'll  only  be  a  pile  of 
old  bones  at  the  end  and  soon  enough 
anyway.  That's  me.  It  ought  to  make 
me  feel  important.    It  don't." 

"Brent,"  I  said,  "it's  not  just  you." 

"Don't  try  to  blow  it  up,  boy,"  he 
said.  "Right  here  and  now  it's  me." 
There  was  a  new  burst  of  yelling  out- 
side and  he  looked  past  me.  "Go  see 
what's  happening,"  he  said. 

I  hurried  to  the  office  and  crouched 
down  by  the  window  with  Scott.  They'd 
started  a  fire  in  the  street,  down  a  little 
ways,  and  were  piling  wood  on  it.  A 
wagon  came  up,  and  the  man  driving 
swung  it  sidewise  near  the  fire  and 
stopped  the  horses,  and  another  man 
climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  him  and 
stood  up  there  and  started  talking.  We 
couldn't  hear  what  he  was  saying  but 
we  could  hear  the  shouts  rising  around 
him,  and  we  could  see  pretty  well  in 
the  firelight.  "I'll  be  damned,"  Scott 
said,  peering  out  hard.  "They've  got  a 
body  in  that  wagon.  Must  be  Malley's. 
And  that's  Goss  talking." 

The  crowd  was  thick  around  the 
wagon,  and  Goss,  up  on  the  seat,  was 
having  to  raise  his  voice  to  be  heard; 
but  even  so  we  couldn't  make  him  out, 
because  the  others  were  making  a 
racket  that  reached  us  as  just  a  mixed 
angry  yelling.  Then  one  voice  hollered 
above  the  rest:  "Burn  'em  out!" 

Scott  pressed  closer  to  the  window, 


intent  upon  what  was  happening  out 
there,  but  something  caused  me  to 
turn  around  to  look  into  the  back  room. 
Brent  was  up,  standing  close  against 
the  barred  door  of  his  cell,  beckoning 
to  me.  I  slipped  away,  and  Scotl  was  so 
intent  he  didn't  notice  me  go. 

"Well,  boy?"  Brent  said. 

"They're  planning  to  burn  us  out,"  I 
said.  He  looked  at  me  ami  that  look 
held  me  there,  still  and  waiting.  And 
then  he  said,  very  soft:  "All  right,  boy. 
Unlock  this  door." 

I've  wondered  countless  times  since 
why  I  did  it.  Maybe  I  figured  that  if 
they  were  going  to  try  to  set  fire  to  the 
place  it  wasn't  right  for  him  to  be 
penned  in  there.  But  1  don't  remem- 
ber any  figuring.  I  only  remember  do- 
ing it.  I  think  it  was  just  plain  because 
old  Brent  Kean  told  me  to.  I  think  it 
was  simple  as  that.  I  leaned  the  rifle  I 
was  carrying  against  the  side  bars,  and 
I  reached  in  my  pocket  for  the  big  flat 
key  that  was  the  same  as  the  one  in 
Scott's  pocket.    I   unlocked  the  door. 


was  shaking.  It  seemed  to  me  he  jui 
plain  wanted  to  cry,  wanted  to  put  h 
head  down  and  bawl.  "I  ain't  at  raid  i 
your  gun,"  he  said  and  then  his  vok 
broke  and  the  words  came  with  th 
shaking  plain  in  them.  "Or  any  man' 
Or  anything  they  think  of  trying." 

"1  know  that,"  Brent  said. 

And  then  Scott's  voice  was  stead 
again.  "Then  that'll  have  to  be  enough 
he  said.  He  drew  in  a  long  breath.  "A 
right.  Brent."  he  said,  "you  can  have 
yoLir  way." 

OLD  BRENT  turned  and  was  out  i 
the  hall,  and  we  heard  the  laii 
slipping  of  the  front-door  bolt,  and  \n 
heard  Morrison's  voice  from  the  m 
end  of  the  hall  saying  something  i 
surprise,  and  the  front  door  opened  an 
Brent  was  out  on  the  porch. 

I  jumped  to  the  window  by  Scott  an 
we  both  peered  out.  Brent  loomed  u 
there  on  the  outer  porch  edge,  lean  an 
tall  in  the  faint  light  from  the  fire  01 
in  the  street.  Then  they  saw  him.  The 


Old  Yeller  was  a  big  ugly  mongrel,  and  a  thieving 
rascal  to  boot.  But  in  the  course  of  one  eventful 
slimmer,  he  gave  the  Coates  family  enough  love  and 
laughter— and  heartache — to  last  a  whole  lifetime 
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He  didn't  hesitate  at  all.  He  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do  and  how  he'd 
have  to  do  it.  He  pulled  the  door  open 
and  came  out.  He  moved  swift  and 
easy  as  a  big  lean  old  cat,  despite  his 
limp.  He  reached  one  hand  out,  and 
set  it  for  a  tiny  tick  of  time  on  my 
shoulder  as  he  passed  me,  and  with  the 
other  hand  he  scooped  up  my  rifle.  He 
stood  there  in  the  open  a  few  seconds 
checking  the  load  with  experienced  old 
fingers.  Then  he  was  moving  toward 
the  office.  And  as  1  say,  that's  the  story, 
the  real  story — old  Brent  Kean  with 
long  memories  in  his  mind  and  a  rifle 
in  his  hand. 

HE  SLIPPED  into  the  office,  quiet,  a 
long  lean  shadow  in  the  dim  light, 
and  the  rifle  held  at  his  hip  was  bearing 
on  Scott,  and  the  first  Scott  knew  he 
was  there  was  when  he  said:  "Hold  it, 
Scott.  Don't  move."  And  Scott  stayed 
still,  froze,  crouched  down  there  by 
the  Window,  only  his  head  moving  so 
he  could  look  around  and  up.  His  eyes 
flicked  over  at  me  following  behind 
Brent,  and  they  narrowed  some  and 
flicked  back  to  Brent. 

"I'd  use  this  gun,"  Brent  said,  very 
soft,  very  gentle.  "On  you."  And  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  then  Brent 
said:  "All  I  want  is  one  minute.  One 
minute  for  myself  before  you  do  any- 
thing at  all." 

Scott  crouched  there  by  the  window, 
still,  not  moving,  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  even  in  that  dim  light  that  all  of  him 


yells  told  they  could  make  out  who 
was.     Brent   stepped   down   from   tH' 
porch   and   out   some   into   the   ope' 
space,  and  he  raised  that  rifle  and  fire1 
once,  twice,  and  the  first  answering  sh( 
was  an  echo  of  his  third  shot,  and  moi^ 
guns    were    blazing    from   out    in    tri 
street,  and  he  staggered  and  dropped  if' 
his  knees  and  collapsed  slow  sideway 
and  lay  still. 

The  silence  that  shut  down  outsici* 
was  sudden  and  complete.  It  helt; 
there,  a  kind  of  shocked  hush  ov< 
everything.  Then  there  was  the  soun 
of  running  feet  and  all  of  us  in  tr 
building  were  out  on  the  porch,  an 
those  men  in  the  street  were  scatterin; 
scurrying  off  into  the  darkness,  an 
the  wagon  went  clattering  off  fast,  an 
there  was  only  a  fire  out  there  lightir 
the  emptiness. 

We  looked  down  at  the  body  of  ol 
Brent,  limp  and  still  on  the  grotrm 
"The   crazy   old    wolf,"   Tim    Ballar'  H 
said.   "He  wanted  to  go  down  fighting 

"No,"  Scott  said. 

I  stared  at  him  because  I  didn't  gi 
it  at  first. 

"He  could  pick  off  a  running  de< 
at  three  hundred  yards,"  Scott  sai< 
"There  was  a  crowd  out  there.  Maytl 
a  hundred  feet  away.  Look  sharp.  Yol 
see  anybody  hit  lying  out  there?" 

We  looked.  There  was  only  a 
empty  street  and  a  fire  lighting  sors 
of  it  and  sending  flickering  shadow 
along  it. 

"Fred,"  Scott  said  to  Morrison,  "yo 
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■over  to  Lettie.  Rest  of  you  take 
I  inside."  And  Scott  stepped  down 
of  he  porch  and  started  awa\ 

hurried   after   him.     "Where    sou 
gdg?"  I  said. 

boss,"  he  said.  He  went  right  on. 
Hwent  right  past  Brent's  bodj  with- 
oi stopping.  I  hesitated  and  then  1  fol- 
x>;d  and  I  picked  up  the  title  lying 
l»de  Brent's  bod)  as  1  passed.  All 
til  of  wild  notions  were  pounding  in 
j  head  and  I  was  fed  up  with  the 
#ple  hilly-be-damned  world  again. 
a  1  kept  thinking  that  even  if  I 
■dn't  do  much  with  that  ritle  as 
Jjn  1  could  do  plenty  damage  with 
|,  a  club.  But  1  was  wrong.  1  was 
Jwrong  about  some  things.  I  should 
known.  He  was  Scott  Hammon. 
couldn't  be  anything  else.   He  made 

n  rules  and  he  held  to  them. 
e  stopped  at  the  first  saloon  and 
ed  in.  There  were  quite  a  few 
in  there  but  not  as  many  as  I'd 
ight  there'd  be.  They  were  crowded 
he  bar  and  they  were  being  unusual 
t.  They  saw  Scott  in  the  doorway 
they  looked  at  each  other  and 
y  and  fidgeted  around.  But  Goss 
n't  there — it  was  in  the  fourth  place 
we  found  him.  We  went  in  and 
t  went  up  and  took  his  stand  about 
feet  from  him,  and  the  population 
at  saloon  dwindled  mighty  quick. 
Sow,  Hammon."  Goss  said,  "you 
jn't — " 

Shut  up,"  Scott  said.  He  didn't  take 
c\es  off  Goss,  and  he  spoke  kind  of 
with  that  old  Kentucky  drawl 
n  now  in  his  voice,  only  it  didn't 
any  softness  to  it.  "You  listen.  A 
smart  as  1  seem  to  be  knows  what 
pened  can't  be  pinned  on  anybody. 
hnicully,  Kean  was  breaking  jail. 
iossible  to  prove  whose  bullet  got 
anyway.  But  there's  one  piece  of 
old-fashioned  law  I  can  still  make 
t.  I'm  running  you  out  of  town, 
[urbing  the  peace.  Inciting  to  riot. 
gi\mg  you  one  hour  to  get  out.  1 
you  here  then  or  any  time  after, 
shoot  you  on  sight." 
Joss  got  out.  We  never  saw  him 
En. 

)f  course  the  company  just  sent  an- 
er  man,  because  that's  the  way 
pgs  go.  But  this  one  was  wary — he 
ti  stopped  by  every  so  often  to 
«k.  and  he  didn't  push  things, 
im  jumping  in  our  section  slowed 
ra.  The  land  boom  was  moving  on 
tway,  following  the  rail  line.  No 
re  jumpers  were  sent  in  and  some  of 
se  first  ones  quit  and  left,  though 
st  of  them  finally  got  title  and  col- 
ed  before  they  left  too.  The  com- 
iv  did  all  right,  got  most  of  what 
vas  after,  as  such  outfits  about  al- 
s  do. 

[TE  BURIED  Brent  the  next  morn- 
f   ing.  beside  Sarah  in  the  town  cem- 

y.  There  was  one  thing  you  might 
I  funny  about  that.  I.ettie  didn't 
•w  at  all.  "Staying  in  her  room." 
d  Morrison  said.  'She  doesn't  want 
iee  anybody."  But  Lettie  was  a  Kean. 

had  old  Brent's  blood  in  her  and 
hah's  too.  and  she  could  take  hold. 
It  was  early  afternoon  the  same  day 
a  we  were  sitting  in  the  office.  Scott 
i  me.    He  was  by  the  window  and 

wasn't  saying  much,  not  even  a 
rd  about  my  unlocking  the  jail  door. 
[  never  once  spoke  to  me  about  that, 
t  once  even  in  the  years  after — which 
ren't  too  many  for  him.  though  the 
Is  did  get  to  know  him  some  when 
y  were  little,  before  the  big  blizzard 
ten  he  was  out  helping  open  the  waj 
snowed-in  families  and  froze  a  foot, 
s  one  that  didn't  have  good  circula- 
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lion  because  he'd  been  winged  in  that 
leg  once,  and  gangrene  set  in  and  took 
him  in  just  a  couple  days,  1  figure  that 
knowing  him  even  that  little  helped  the 
kids  turn  out  right. 

But  as  I  say,  he  was  by  the  window 
and  I  was  In  the  desk,  about  as  low  as 
I  ever  was.  Even  with  Scott  silting 
there,  a  Hammon  like  me  and  not 
really  so  complete  and  firm  within  him- 
self that  once  in  a  while  he  wouldn't 
break  down  and  let  me  know  it  -  even 
with  that  1  felt  like  I  didn't  belong  any- 
where after  all,  not  even  here.  1  wasn't 
going  to  stick  around  thai  office  any 
more,  not  after  what  had  happened.  It 
had  the  smell  of  law  about  it.  even 
though  maybe  only  Scott's  kind  of  law, 
and  I'd  had  enough  of  any  kind.  1 
didn't  have  anything  to  be  doing,  to  be 
aiming  at,  and  couldn't  even  think  of 
anything.  And  then  I  got  to  thinking 
about  when  I  was  plowing  that  patch 
out  there  at  the  Keans'  and  how  it  was. 
doing  what  I  really  could  do  right,  and 
1  ettie  watching  me  and  making  me 
mad,  the  kind  of  singing-inside  mad 
my  father  must  have  had  when  he  was 
arguing  with  my  mother.  And  that 
made  me  even  lower,  because  what  I'd 
done  had  finished  that. 

Scott  said:  "There's  a  wagon  out- 
side. Somebody  on  it." 

1  LOOKED  out  and  there  was  Brent's 
big  old  wagon  with  his  team  hitched 
to  it,  and  it  w  as  stopping  out  front.  Let- 
tie  was  up  on  the  seat  driving.  Scott 
said:  "Get  on  out  there." 

"1  can't,"  I  said.  "Not  after  what 
I  did." 

"Ain't  you  learned  anything  yet?" 
he  said.  "There's  people  and  there's 
people.  That's  Lettie  Kean  out  there 
— Brent  Kean's  girl.    Now  you  jump." 

I  went  out  because  I  could  see  I  had 
to  tell  her.  and  I  didn't  want  to  but  I 
had  to  do  it.  She  sat  up  on  the  seat 
looking  down  at  me,  and  she  was  in 
bad  shape.  She  couldn't  keep  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  some  would  slip 
over  and  run  down;  she'd  been  wiping 
at  them  with  a  hand  dusty  from  the 
reins,  and  that'd  left  dirt  streaks. 

"Lettie."  I  said.  "I'm  the  one  that  let 
him  out." 

She  looked  down  at  me  and  I  could 
see  that  sinking  in  and  I  started  to  turn 
away,  to  get  away  from  there — any- 
where, but  away  from  there — and  her 
voice  caught  me.  "He  wanted  you  to, 
didn't  he?"  she  said. 

1  turned  back  and  looked  at  her,  and 
her  eyes  were  straight  and  steady  on 
me.    "Yes,"  1  said. 

She  looked  down  at  me  and  she  nod- 
ded her  head  a  little  and  then  it  hit  me, 
her  being  there  on  that  wagon.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  I  said. 

"I'm  going  home."  she  said.  "He 
wanted  it  to  be  Kean  land.  He  wanted 
a  Kean  to  be  living  on  the  place.  Well, 
Malley's  dead  and  no  relatives  and  the 
claim's  open.  I'm  a  citizen.  I  was  born 
in  this  country  and  I'm  past  twenty- 
one.  I've  been  to  the  land  office  and 
I've  filed  on  it." 

"Lettie,"  I  said,  "you  can't  do  that. 
You  can't  handle  a  farm  all  alone." 

"I  thought — "  she  said,  " — I  thought 
maybe  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  it  alone." 
And  then  she  fixed  me  for  life.  She 
raised  her  voice,  not  a  real  shout,  just 
an  echo  of  a  big  old  voice  wc  both  had 
known.  "You  overgrown  lunkhead." 
she  said.  "Why  aren't  you  climbing  up 
on  this  wagon?" 

I  stepped  up  on  the  near-front-wheel 
huh  and  sat  on  the  seat  beside  her.  I 
reached  and  took  the  reins  and  we 
drove  on  out  home  here. 

—JACK  SCHAEFER 
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discriminating  smokers  prefer 

HERBERT  TAREYTON 

with  the  genuine  cork  tip 


"ODERH  SHE 


You,  like  discriminating  smokers  everywhere,  will  prefer 
Herbert  Tareyton's  mild,  rich-tasting  blend  of  famous 
quality  tobaccos ...  the  king  size  that  gives  you  an  extra 
measure  of  better  smoking.  And  you'll  like  the  genuine 
cork  tip  that  protects  your  lips,  that  stays  so  pleasantly  firm 
and  fresh.  Try  Herbert  Tarey ton  — it's  a  finer  cigarette,  the 
most  enjoyable  you  could  smoke! 

c  A.T.  CO. 
i-roduct  OF  ijm,  ^rmvueam  (/itea-tiwww^  AMERICA'S   LEADING   MANUFACTURER  OF  CIGARETTES 
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Sound  stages  rock  when  sobbing  Hod  Steiger  goes  into  his  wild  warmup  for  a 

scene,  but  it  pays  off — he\s  pile-driving  his  way  tit  stardom 
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Bj    MINE   MOSHY 


IT  WAS  FIVE  MINUTES  before  earn- 
er.is  were  scheduled  to  roll  on  the  dramatic 

drunk  scene  in  The  Harder  I  hey  Fall,  a 
rough-tough  prize-fight  movie  recently  re- 
leased b\  Columbia  Studios. 

As  the  other  actors  and  actresses, 
including  Humphrey  Bogart,  calmly  re- 
ceived the  usual  eleventh-hour  ministra- 
tions from  eyebrow  pencil  and  powder 
puff,  an  intense,  heavy-set,  villainous-look- 
ing actor  was  making  some  last-minute 
preparations  of  his  own.  First  he  beat  his 
fist  into  his  palm  until  bones  cracked  audi- 
bly. Then  he  ran  10  stiff  laps  around  the 
sound  stage,  stiff-arming  imaginary  oppo- 
nents and  pile-driving  his  knees  like  a  col- 
lege fullback  with  98  yards  to  go.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  tloor,  did  15  quick  pushups, 
sang  eight  roof-rocking  bars  of  Celeste 
Aida,  staggered  to  a  nearb\  water  cooler, 
sloshed  water  on  his  sweaty  face  until  it  dribbled  down  his  chin,  snarled 
tigerishly.  then  deliberately  punched  himself  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  He 
paused  to  study  the  effect  of  these  preparations  in  a  mirror,  then  informed 
director  Mark  Robson  that  at  last  he  was  ready  to  perform. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you've  worked  yourself  into  the  proper  mood?"  in- 
quired Robson  idly. 
"Quite  sure,"  replied  the  actor  matter-of-factly. 
The  cameras  rolled. 

The  intense  young  actor  is  a  man  whose  ability  to  wring  tears  from  him- 
self has  caused  fellow  actors  to  dub  him  "the  Weeper."  His  name  is  Rod 
Steiger,  and  he  is  amazing  not  so  much  for  his  pre-acting  antics  as  for  their 
spectacular  results. 

At  thirty-two,  he  has  been  in  Hollywood  only  two  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  made  eight  pictures,  been  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award, 
has  accepted  a  S  100,000  contract  at  RKO  and  been  offered  more  choice  film 
roles  than  he  could  possibly  play  in  10  years.  Director  Fred  Zinnemann, 
who  led  Steiger  through  his  menacing  role  of  Jud  in  Oklahoma!,  calls  him 
"one  of  the  five  most  exciting  actors  in  Hollywood."  Jerry  Wald,  executive 
producer  at  Columbia  and  a  noted  star-picker,  says  Steiger  is  "one  of  the 
great  personalities  of  the  screen — the  most  dynamic  force  since  Cagney, 
the  most  promising  newcomer  since  Brando." 


I  he  Weeper's  success  .is  an  actor  is  based  on  equal  parts  ol  brass  and 
talent  plus  an  unshakable  belief  in  his  ability  to  ^o  anything.  His  hysterical 

warmup  technique  stuns  fellow  workers.  On  the  sel  ol  lub.il  one  hardened, 
burly  piop  man  gave  me  his  considered  opinion  of  the  new  star:  "This  guy 
acts  definitely  nuts." 

In  Juli.il.  tor  Columbia,  Steiger  was  required  to  attack  actress  Valerie 

French.   He  prepared  tor  tins  eventuality  for  ball  an  hour.   Sel  workers 

gawked  while  he  beat  his  chest,  glared  halefully  into  space,  gasped  and  did 
his  usual  quick  It)  laps  to  work  himsell  into  a  suitable  state  of  evil-eyed  dis- 
arraj .  He  even  drew  Miss  French  aside  and  urged  her  not  to  spare  the  fingei 
nails  in  her  defense.  She  didn't.  "Rod  thought  the  scene  was  great,"  said  the 
prop  man.   "I  thought  we'd  have  to  call  the  studio  doctor." 

To  Steiger  this  is  simply  doin'  what  comes  naturally.  "You  just  can't  jump 
into  a  scene  cold."  he  says.  "A  boxer  has  to  warm  up,  doesn't  he?  Sure, 
other  actors  kid  my  warmup.  But  they  don't  kid  the  results, "  he  adds,  and 
he's  right. 

The  Weeper  is  hot.  Last  year  he  won  enough  votes  in  the  Star  of  Tomor- 
row poll  to  paper  the  walls  of  Darryl  Zanuck's  office.  His  fan  mail  has  to  be 
delivered  by  the  sack.  He  is  known  as  an  actor  who  can  do  anything.  And 
though  character  actors  aren't  supposed  to  be  romantic,  the  hvc-foot-elcven 
200-pounder  even  shows  signs  of  muscling  into  Rock  Hudson's  field.  "Take 
away  30  pounds  and  he  can  be  the  greatest  movie  lover  in  25  years,"  pro- 
ducer Wald  claims. 

The  Weeper,  however,  does  not  always  evoke  similar  enthusiasm  from 
fellow  actors.  For  example,  on  The  Big  Knife  set,  he  talked  the  make-up 
department  into  dying  his  hair  white,  then  commandeered  a  hearing  aid 
which  guaranteed  him  even  more  attention.  When  the  first  scene  started,  he 
made  his  entrance  as  if  Jack  Palance,  the  supposed  star  of  the  picture,  was 
out  to  lunch.  While  the  upstaged  Palance  did  a  slow  burn,  the  Weeper 
yelled  and  stormed.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  arms.  And,  naturally,  he 
wept.   Finally,  he  began  a  grand,  fiery  exit. 

Palance  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  hurled  a  stack  of  phono- 
graph records  at  Steiger.  Happily,  he  missed.  Steiger,  who  had  exited 
running,  wisely  kept  on  running — off  the  set  and  home.  Later  both  actors 
called  director  Robert  Aldrich  to  apologize  and  a  truce  was  declared. 

There  is  little  Steiger  does  conventionally.  He  puts  ketchup  on  filet 
mignon  and  drinks  12-year-old  Scotch  with  sugar-free  ginger  ale.  He  paints 
passable  oils  and  writes  poetry,  stories  and  plays  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
publishers.  He  is  an  ex-sailor,  ex-truck  driver  who  became  an  actor  "to 
meet  beautiful  women." 

The  Weeper  will  sing  at  the  drop  of  an  eyelash.  Once,  to  entertain  a  girl, 


Steiger  needs  the  full  windup  even  to  get  into  mood  for  rehearsal.  On  set  of  Jubal, 
before  scene  requiring  him  to  attack  actress  Valerie  French  (lower  right),  he  starts 
(above)  with  series  of  knee-bends,  switches  abruptly  to  a  state  of  blackest  brooding, 
stalks  the  floor  with  unseeing  intensity,  then  sets  off  for  ten  fast  laps  around  the 
room  before  hurling  himself  into  scene.    For  results  of  Weeper's  workout,  turn  page 
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THE     WEEPER     continued 


An  intense  and  sensitive 


man,  Steiger  paints,  writes 


stories  about  chats  with  a  cat, 


and  creates  poetry  which 
moves  even  himself  to  tears 
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he  burst  into  loud  song  at  Chasen's  restaurant  and  continued,  fortissimo, 
until  the  alarmed  owner  threatened  to  throw  him  out.  Another  time  Steiger 
attended  a  plush  party  given  by  Arthur  Loew,  Jr.,  son  of  the  M-G-M  presi- 
dent. One  of  the  folkways  of  such  soirees  is  for  great  entertainers  such  as 
Judy  Garland  and  Danny  Kaye  to  perform.  Steiger  unabashedly  an- 
nounced to  the  celebrities  present  that  he  had  written  a  song.  He  walked 
slowly  to  the  center  of  the  room,  stood  before  the  hushed  gathering,  closed 
his  eyes  and  sang.  Finally  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  down.  Later  he  con- 
fided to  friends  that  he  had  composed  the  tune  and  lyrics  as  he  went  along. 
(The  song,  everyone  agrees,  was  terrible.)  One  of  them  commented  later: 
"He's  the  kind  of  guy  who  would  play  the  fiddle  in  front  of  Jascha  Heifetz." 
Not  long  ago  I  drove  into  the  Hollywood  hills  to  visit  Steiger  in  his 
rented  modern  home  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  He  was  wearing  a  black 
velveteen  shirt  and  bathing  trunks  jmd  reading  aloud  some  of  his  poetry. 
"Hi-ya,  darlin',"  he  said.  "Listen  to  this: 
"  7  exist 

Not  as  a  prophet 

But  as  a  searcher 

One  who  follows 

The  instinctive  aphorisms  of  his 

Soul.'  " 
Asked  about  his  great  emotional  proclivities,  Steiger  said  he  has  been 
that  way  virtually  since  he  was  born,  "yelling  and  kicking,  and  for  all  I 
know,  beating  my  chest,"  3 1  years  ago  in  Westhampton,  Long  Island.  As  a 
youth  he  worked  summers  barking  on  the  Seaside  Heights,  New  Jersey, 
boardwalk.  Without  ever  having  taken  a  driving  lesson,  he  got  a  job  as  an 
ice-truck  driver  (he  still  drives  like  one),  and  later  another  job  as  a  leather 
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:utter,  assuring  the  plant  manager  he  knew  perfectly  hovt   to  operate  t he 

I lethal    10-foot  blade.    After  a  year  of  high  school,  Steiger  took  off  for 

the  Navy.   One  of  his  unusual  abilities  in  the  service  was  to  sleep  standing 

up.   He  was  shipped  home  from  the  South  Pacific  with  a  medical  discharge 

|  for  an  unglamorous  case  of  acne. 

His  first  postwar  job  was  oiling  check  machines  al  the  Office  of  Depend- 
ents and  Benefits  in  Newark.  New  Jersey.  There  he  recalled  that  Pushkin, 
the  Russian  poet,  wrote.  "You  can't  romance  all  the  women  m  the  world. 
But  you  must  try."  Steiger  became  a  Pushkin  disciple  and  hung  around  the 
water  cooler,  trying  to  date  all  the  Maril>  n  Monroes  in  the  office.  However, 
thev  turned  down  the  eager,  puppylike  DO)  because  the)  rehearsed  ever) 
night  with  a  civil-service  theater  group.  Naturally,  Steiger  joined  immedi- 
ately. Before  long  somebody  told  him  he  should  take  acting  seriously.  Hav- 
ing nothing  else  in  mind  at  the  moment,  he  moved  to  New  York  in  1946  to 
studv  acting  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Dramatic  Workshop.  Thus 
|  Rod  Steiger  became  an  actor. 

He  lived  in  a  rented  room  on  West  82d  Street  for  $5  a  week.  His  mother 
supplemented  his  Automat  diet  by  sending  the  week's  residue  of  chicken 
and  meat  balls  from  home.  After  two  years  he  enrolled  in  the  American 
I  Theater  Wing.  Shortly  critics  were  startled  to  discover  that  the  fifty-five- 
year-old  detective  in  Night  Music  actually  was  a  twenty-five-year-old  new- 
comer named  Steiger.  That  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  elderly  parts.  He 
|  explains  this  talent,  rather  sadly,  with  "I  guess  I'm  old  at  heart." 

In  1949  he  was  accepted  by  the  Actors'  Studio  in  New  York,  which  had 
launched  a  new  concept  of  acting — "realistic  and  psychiatric,"  says  Steiger. 
The  Weeper  was  a  prize  graduate. 

"Elia  Kazan  and  Lee  Strasberg.  the  school  directors,  taught  me  to  act 
from  the  inside  out,"  he  explains.  "I  learned  what  it  means  to  talk  to  other 
persons  in  the  story  instead  of  reading  lines  with  a  phony  voice." 

Steiger's  emotional  performances  in  the  class  became  legendary.  Once,  as 
a  class  exercise,  the  actor  delivered  a  ballad  about  lynching.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  sang,  "Laughter  on  the  lips  of  the  white  one  . .  .  fear  in 
the  heart  of  the  black  one  .  . ."  The  song  was  so  raw  emotionally  that  the  au- 
dience, one  witness  recalls,  was  left  in  a  state  of  shock.  So  was  the  tear- 
stained  Steiger.  It  was  then  that  Rod's  fellow  students  dubbed  him  the 
Weeper. 

After  four  more  plays  and  leading  roles  in  150  TV  dramas,  Steiger  be- 
came known  along  Madison  Avenue  as  "the  offbeat  TV  actor."  When  he 
was  only  twenty-eight,  he  dared  to  carry  off  TV  portrayals  of  such  elderly 
"villains"  as  Andrei  Vishinsky,  Rudolf  Hess  and  Dutch  Schultz.  He  also 
breezed  through  Romeo  and  Rasputin,  roles  that  taxed  the  Barrymores. 
Then,  to  prove  his  remarkable  range,  he  originated  the  tender  part  of  Marty, 
a  homely  man  searching  for  love,  in  the  TV  play  of  the  same  name.  As  a 
result  Steiger  was  spirited  off  to  Hollywood  to  discuss  the  movie  version. 
However,  he  ran  head  on  into  another  intense  character,  Burt  Lancaster, 
producer  of  the  film.  Lancaster  visualized  Marty  as  soft  and  gentle.  Steiger 
wanted  to  play  him  in  typical,  brooding  Steiger  fashion.  The  role  (and  an 
Academy  Award)  went  to  Ernest  Borgnine. 

BUT  DIRECTOR  KAZAN  remembered  Steiger  from  the  Actors'  Studio 
and  cast  him  as  Brando's  brother  in  On  the  Waterfront.  That  role  won 
Steiger  an  Oscar  nomination  and  quintupled  his  salary.  Then  director  Fred 
Zinnemann  hired  him  for  the  Jud  role  in  Oklahoma!. 

Steiger  tackled  that  assignment  with  characteristic  energy.  He  convinced 
Zinnemann  that  he  could  do  his  own  singing  and  managed  to  keep  pace 
with  veteran  Gordon  MacRae.  A  professional  dancer  was  slated  to  double 
for  Steiger  in  a  ballet  sequence.  But  the  heavy-set  actor  (he  weighed  232 
pounds  at  the  time)  studied  ballet  for  three  days,  until  he  and  his  teachers 
"thought  I'd  collapse,"  and  electrified  everybody  by  doing  a  creditable  job 
in  his  scene. 

Steiger.  who  freely  admits  that  his  schooling  has  included  a  stretch  on  a 
psychoanalyst's  couch,  gives  a  fast  analysis  to  every  character  he  plays.  This 
may  not  be  approved  of  in  the  best  medical  circles,  but  it  has  made  his  por- 
trayals of  heavies  more  human  than  most.  For  example,  some  critics  com- 
plained that  he  played  Jud  as  if  he'd  been  created  by  Dostoevski,  making  the 
simple  farm  hand  stick  out  like  a  Freudian  chapter  in  an  otherwise  frivolous 
book.  But  Steiger's  theory  is.  "You  don't  put  on  a  mustache  and  slink  around 
to  play  a  villain.  There's  good  and  bad  in  everybody."  And  Zinnemann  adds: 
"Rod  transformed  Jud  into  a  modern  neurotic  and  made  people  feel  sorry 
for  him." 

The  Weeper  has  devised  tricks  for  working  himself  into  a  cold  fury  when 
he  plays  villains.  He  pretends  the  other  actors  are  Nazis  who  murdered 
his  professional  idol,  Harry  Baur,  the  late  French  star.  "I  keep  the  emotion 
fresh  by  thinking  these  guys  not  only  killed  Baur.  they  put  lighted  straws 
under  his  fingernails  first."  he  says  seriously. 

The  result,"  explains  director  Aldrich.  "is  that  Steiger  delivers  his 
lines  as  if  nobody  else  were  there,  and  often  changes  them.  It  throws  every- 
body off.   Usually  I  lie  awake  nights  trying  to  think  of  ways  to  improve  an 


actor's  performance,    With  Steiger  the  problem  is  to  Irv   (o  contain  him." 

Steiger  often  has  been  compared  to  Brando,  a  similarity  onl)  the  former 
acknowledges,  However,  there  is  one  point  on  which  everyone  agrees.  The 

Weeper  has  been  a  terror  with  the  ladies  since  his  marriage  lo  New   York 

actress  Sail)  Gracie  went  on  the  rocks  some  (wo  years  ago.   Exactly  what 

women  find  so  fascinating  about  Steiger  is  hard  to  define.  He  is  intense. 
unorthodox;  never  dull.  A  fair  example  Ol  the  Steigerian  technique  ma)  be 
found  in  the  stor)  ol  how  he  dated  Joan  (raw  lord  before  her  recenl  mar- 
riage.   Never  having  met  Miss  Crawford,  Steiger  approached  the  problem 

characteristically — he  merel)  picked  up  the  phone,  dialed  her  number  and 

asked  for  a  dale.    1  he  Great  I  ad)  was  so  llahhei  gasied  she  accepted, 

FOR  MY  FIRST  INTERVIEW  with  Steiger  he  invited  me  to  dinnei .  I  wore 

my  best  earrings.  Roil  wore  a  spoil  shin  and  yesterday's  whiskers.  We  ate  al 
a  nearby  beanery.  Later,  al  his  house,  1  did  not  rate  a  recording  of  waves 
breaking  on  a  beach,  which  1  understand  he  has  frequently  employed  with 
other  females.  Instead,  he  played  some  love  poems  by  e.  e.  cummings  as 
recorded  by  himself. 

Rod  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  introspective  shori  stories  entitled 
Conversations  with  a  Friend  Who  Happens  to  Be  a  Cat.  He  enjoys  talking 
soberly  about  the  Art  of  the  film  and  the  work  of  Sergei  Eisenstein.  Around 
his  living  room  are  scattered  such  books  as  Thomas  Wolfe,  a  Critical  Study 
(he  wants  to  play  Wolfe  on  the  screen)  and  The  Life  of  Chekov.  And  always 
there  are  the  Poems  by  Steiger: 

dear  nebulae — 

i  did 

(you  talk) 

i  tried 

(you  talk) 

i  failed 

(you  talk) 

i  may  be  remembered 
"And,"  he  adds  intently,  "it  must  be  written  lower  case." 
Underneath  Steiger's  public  facade  there  lies  a  serious,  searching  man. 
Also  a  lonely  one.   The  latter,  his  friends  think,  is  the  main  reason  for  his 
restlessness  and  frequent  dating.    He  went  into  psychoanalysis  because  T 
was  unable  to  sustain  an  emotional  relationship  with  a  woman." 

With  all  his  surface  flamboyance,  this  underlying  sensitivity  in  Steiger  is 
impressive.  Once  when  talking  about  the  character  of  Jud  in  Oklahoma!,  he 
said,  "I  can  understand  what  it  means  to  be  this  type  of  person.  Nobody 
loved  him  or  even  cared." 

Woven  into  his  complex  personality  is,  in  common  with  most  stars,  a  tre- 
mendous drive  for  recognition.  Steiger  tempers  his  with  sensitivity.  When  1 
didn't  enthuse  quite  hard  enough  over  his  paintings — -primitives  in  bold  col- 
ors— he  seemed  genuinely  hurt.  Later  he  began  pacing  and  talked  about 
acting  and  how  "tremendously  exciting"  and  educational  it  was  for  a  guy 
with  only  one  year  of  high  school.  Suddenly  he  grinned  in  delight.  "Hey." 
he  said.  "Today  I  made  a  movie!" 
Somewhere  between  his  sensitive 
personality  and  his  intense  drive  lies 
the  answer  as  to  why  Rod  Steiger  is 
called  the  Weeper.  Asked  how  he 
could  cry  on  cue  in  a  scene  he  said, 
"It's  a  talent  you  either  have  or  you 
don't.  I  cry  easily.  My  problem  is 
to  keep  from  overdoing  it.  If  you 
let  it  get  out  of  control,  you  wind 
up  crying  for  problems  in  your  per- 
sonal life." 

The  night  he  played  his  recorded 
e.  e.  cummings  love  poems  for  me 
he  listened  intently  to  his  emotional 
delivery.  "In  this  next  one,  I  break 
up."  he  said  as  he  put  on  a  record. 
Sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  the  poem 
about  an  unfaithful  woman.  Stei- 
ger's recorded  voice  burst  into  sobs. 
I  looked  at  Steiger.  He  had  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

"Gets  me  every  time,"  said  the 
Weeper.  the  end 


Scene  over.  Steiger  gallantly  helps 
the  battered  Miss  French  remove  a 
particle    caught    in    eye    while    acting 
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Collier's  Comment 


Big  Industry 
Goes  with  a 
Big  Country 


Research  workers  at  General   Motors'  new  Technical  Center  outside  Detroit 
prepare  to  install  gas  turbine  engine  in  Firebird  II,  GM's  1956  auto  of  the  future 


ON  MAY  16TH  some  5,000  leaders  of  American  business  and  profes- 
sional life  are  meeting  in  Detroit  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  General 
Motors  Technical  Center.  This  is  an  event  of  extraordinary  significance, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans — including  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Department. 

For  the  Antitrust  Division  has  lately  been  viewing  with  alarm  again — 
alarm  over  bigness  generally,  and  General  Motors'  bigness  particularly. 
The  chief  of  the  division,  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  recently  singled  out  General 
Motors  as  most  culpable  of  the  Big  Three  auto  makers  in  point  of  monopo- 
listic tendencies.  He  suggested  that  General  Motors  relinquish  its  finance 
division  and  bus-manufacturing  operations  as  not  relating  to  its  principal 
business. 

By  the  same  logic  Barnes  might  well  have  recommended  that  GM  shuck 
off  the  new  Technical  Center,  for  it,  too,  gets  pretty  far  afield  from  motor 
making  in  some  of  its  activities.  Not  one  of  its  4,200  scientists,  engineers 
and  other  employees  is  producing  automobiles,  or  refrigerators  or  spark 
plugs  or  buses  or  diesel  engines.  They're  producing  the  future. 

Out  of  their  laboratories  already  have  come  many  discoveries  of  im- 
portance far  beyond  GM  or  the  motor  industry — such  as  the  mechanical 
heart,  the  electrostethograph,  and  the  mechanical  centri-filmer.  This  latter 
device  was  developed  to  spin  liquids  into  extremely  thin  films,  so  they  can 
be  irradiated  and  thoroughly  sterilized.  It  has  provided  a  successful  and 
revolutionary  method  of  sterilizing  Salk  polio  vaccine. 

The  secrets  of  the  atom,  the  stresses  of  supersonic  flight,  the  wonders  of 
radioisotopes,  the  worth  of  new  weapons — all  will  be  within  the  scope  of 


From  the  air,  the  Technical  Center's  22-acre  lake  dominates  the  scene. 
Around  it  are  located  four  staff  organizations  that  work  for  tomorrow 


the  new  Technical  Center.  And  so,  of  course,  will  the  motorcar  of  the 
future.  From  the  research  and  experimentation  of  these  technicians  will 
come  a  more  efficient  kind  of  car — and  because  ours  is  a  nation  on  wheels, 
the  whole  economy  will  benefit. 

The  Antitrust  Division  through  the  years  has  shown  a  consistent  aver- 
sion to  bigness  as  such.  The  GM  Technical  Center  is  an  eloquent  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  of  this  dogma. 

There  could  have  been  no  GM  Technical  Center  without  a  General 
Motors  big  enough  to  conceive  and  create  it. 

There  could  have  been  no  such  nation  as  present-day  America  without 
a  whole  system  of  industrial  corporations  big  enough  to  think  and  act  on 
the  grand  scale  in  research,  organization,  integration  and  production. 

Free  competition — the  freedom  of  the  consumer  to  buy  what  he  chooses 
and  reject  what  he  doesn't  want — created  this  system.  The  evolution  of  the 
system  has  not  threatened  to  wipe  out  competition,  nor  has  it  jeopardized 
the  place  of  small  business  in  America.  But  it  has  wrought  certain  changes, 
both  in  the  nature  of  small  business  and  in  the  nature  of  competition. 
These  changes  are  not  ominous,  they  are  natural  and  logical. 

Automobile  making  for  the  mass  market  is  necessarily  big  business. 
But  the  big  car  makers  have  brought  into  being  and  provided  support  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  enterprises — the  specialized  suppliers  to  the 
industry,  and  the  dealers,  garages  and  service  stations. 

Competition  remains  vigorous  among  the  big  auto  makers.  But  other 
dimensions  have  been  added  to  competition  since  the  Sherman  Act  came 
into  being  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Whole  industries  now  compete 
with  other  industries — -railroads  against  trucks  and  airplanes;  coal  and 
natural  gas  against  oil  and  electricity  and  the  atomic  fuels.  We  also  find, 
in  a  way  that  never  happened  before,  the  sum  total  of  a  nation's  produc- 
tive energies  pitted  against  the  sum  total  of  another  nation's  energies. 
Every  ounce  of  our  economic  strength  and  skill  is  pitted  totally  against 
Russia's.   That's  the  essence  of  the  cold  war. 

The  Antitrust  Division  is  right  to  be  alert  against  oppressive  tactics  and 
unfair  trade  practices  and  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  business,  big  and 
small.  But  the  antitrust  laws  leave  considerable  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  enforcement. 

No  such  exercise  of  common  sense  is  evident  in  the  attitude  that  bigness 
in  business  is  suspect  per  se;  that  any  business  which  reaches  a  certain 
size  had  probably  better  be  broken  up  on  general  principles. 

The  question  of  what's  good  for  the  American  people  enters  importantly 
into  the  picture,  and  certainly  their  best  interests  cannot  be  served  by  any 
policy  that  tries  to  push  the  industrial  economy  backward  through  half  a 
century.  The  American  people  have  assigned  big  business  a  vital  job,  in 
sustaining  prosperity,  mobility,  and  economic  and  military  prowess  in  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Antitrust  Division  should  conduct  its  activities  in  awareness  of  this 
fact  of  mid-twentieth-century  life. 

Collier's  for  May  25,  1956 


WINSTON 


lets  you  enjoy  filter  smoking! 


WINSTON 
TASTES  GOOD! 


LIKE  A 
CIGARETTE 

SHOULD/ 


■  Why  has  Winston  become  America's  most 
popular  filter  cigarette  so  quickly?  The  reason  is 
clear:  Winston  tastes  good  — like  a  cigarette 
should!  This  filter  cigarette  brings  you  real  tobacco 
flavor  — rich  and  full  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  flavor  comes  through  to  you  smoothly  and 
easily  because  Winston's  exclusive  filter  works 
so  effectively.  Try  Winston  for  good  taste  and 
good  fun! 
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Smoke  WINSTON  the  filter  cigarette  America  enjoys  most  of  a 
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Telephone  Man 
Helps  Save  Five 
from  Tidal  Waters 


Quick  action  prevents  tragedy  when 
family  is  marooned  in  hurricane 


Hurricane  winds  of  110  miles  an  hour 
were  creating  a  tidal  wave  when  the  tele- 
phone operator  at  Block  Island,  Rhode- 
Island,  received  a  call  for  help  from  a 
family  marooned  in  a  cottage. 

"I  was  in  the  telephone  office,"  says 
installer  repairman  Robert  A.  Gillespie, 
"when  I  heard  of  the  call.  I'd  been 
through  hurricanes  before  and  I  knew 
they  might  be  in  real  trouble." 

Quickly  enlisting  the  aid  of  two  men 
who  were  outside  the  building,  he  drove 
his  company  truck  to  within  400  feet  of 


RESCUE  AT  HAND.  Telephone  man  fights  his 
way  through  swirling  waters  to  bring  ma- 
rooned cottagers  to  safety  during  hurricane. 


is 


v        i    . 


AWARDED  MEDAL— Robert  A.  Gillespie,  of  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  was  awarded  the  Vail  Medal  for  "courage, 
endurance  and  ingenuity"  ir  helping  to  rescue  five  people.  Vail  Medals,  accompanied  by  cash  awards, 
are  given  annually  by  the  Bell  System  For  acts  of  noteworthy  public  service  by  telephone  employees. 


the  isolated  cottage,  as  near  as  tlic  high 
water  would  allow. 

"We  could  see  that  tlree  poles  led  to- 
ward the  cottage,"  says  Bob  Gillespie, 
"so  we  took  handlines  aid  a  rope  from 
the  truck.  We  secured  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  first  pole  and  waded  to  the 
second  pole.  There  we  tied  up  our  line 
and  kept  wading  to  the  third  pole." 

But  they  were  still  flirty  feet  away 
from  the  marooned  fanily  when  they 
got  as  far  as  the  rope  w>uld  go— thirty 
feet  of  dangerous,  rushirg  water. 


Bob  Gillespie's  companions  safe- 
guarded the  ropes  while  he  fought  his 
way  alone  to  the  cottage. 

He  made  three  trips  through  the 
rising  tidal  waters.  First  he  carried  a 
small  boy  to  the  comparative  safety  of 
the  forward  end  of  the  rope. 

Then,  with  considerable  difficulty,  as- 
sisted two  women;  and  a  man  and 
another  boy.  And  finally,  though  almost 
exhausted,  he  guided  the  entire  group 
along  the  all-important  rope  lifeline  that 
led  to  high  ground  and  safety. 


HELPING  HANDS  -The  spirit  ot  service  of  telephone  men  and  women  is  shown  not 
onlv  in  the  dramitic  situations  of  fire  and  flood  and  storm,  but  in  the  everyday 
affairs  ot  hie.  Thousands  ot  times  every  day,  and  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  the  telephone  and  telephone  people  help  those  who  are  ill  or  in  trouble 
or  confronted  by  some  occasion  that  needs  a  skilled  and  willing  hand.  Just  having 
the  telephone  chse  by  gives  a  feeling  ot  security  and  of  being  close  to  people. 

BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Busy  every  day  as  a  model, 
lovely  Miss  Gallagher  must 
look  rested  and  radiant  for  the 
camera  no  matter  how  she 
feels.  That's  why  she  carries 
a  bottle  of  Murine  in  her 
make-up  box,  and  uses  it  fre- 
quently to  refresh  her  eyes. 
Find  out  for  yourself  how  just 
2  drops  of  Murine  in  each  eye 
can  seem  to  relieve  fatigue, 
help  you  feel  bright-eyed! 


/bryoi/reyes' 


The  Murine  Co.  Inc.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 
*Tridemitks  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 
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Whatever  you  drive,  here's  how  to  drive  it  more  safely! 


Every  time  you  take  to  the  road  you  have  a 
great  responsibility  .  .  .  to  drive  safely  and 
sensibly.  This  responsibility  holds  good  no  mat- 
ter whether  you're  traveling  over  the  familiar 
streets  of  your  home  town  or  making  a  long  vaca- 
tion trip.  Only  when  driving  is  done  with  the 
utmost  care,  caution  and  courtesy  .  .  .  at  all 
times  .  .  .  can  our  streets  and  roads  become  safer 
for  you,  your  fellow  motorists  and  pedestrians. 

Just  how  urgent  is  it  for  everyone  to  know 
and  obey  traffic  laws  and  observe  the  rules  of 
the  road?  The  answer  is  found  in  some  shocking 
statistics: 

Every  hour  of  every  day,  on  the  average, 

4  lives  are  lost  and  150  people 

are  hurt  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 

That  adds  up  to  a  yearly  traffic  toll  of  over 
38,000  deaths,  well  over  a  million  injuries  and 
costs  mounting  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

How  can  you  help  reverse  this  tragic  trend 
and  make  motoring  the  pleasure  it  should  be? 
Here  are  some  safety  suggestions  that  may  help 
hold  highway  disasters  in  check: 


V  1.  Check  your  speed — It  has  been  found 
that  about  3  out  of  10  drivers  involved  in 
fatal  accidents  each  year  were  guilty  of 
violating  speed  laws.  Always  slow  down  at 
night  and  when  road,  traffic  and  weather 
conditions  are  hazardous.  Remember,  speed- 
ing doesn't  always  get  you  to  your  destina- 
tion sooner  than  a  safe,  slower  rate  of  driving. 

V  2.  Check  yourself  —  Research  has  shown 
that  about  1  out  of  14  drivers  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  had  a  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion—  such  as  worry,  fatigue  and  sleepiness 
—  that  was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  acci- 
dent. So,  never  drive  when  you're  upset  or 
tired.  Today's  traffic  .  demands  that  you 
keep  all  your  senses  alert  as  you  drive. 

»  3.  Check  your  car — Keeping  your  car  in 
safe  operating  condition  is  your  responsi- 
bility— not  your  mechanic's.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself  whether  brakes,  tires,  steering 
wheel,  lights  and  windshield  wipers  are  in 
proper  working  order.  If  you  notice  any  de- 


fects, have  them  corrected  immediately. 
Don't  wait  until  it's  time  for  your  next 
semiannual  car  check  to  have  even  the 
most  minor  trouble  corrected. 

V   4.  Check  your  driving  habits  —  Now  and 

then,  the  most  skilful  drivers  tend  to  be- 
come a  bit  careless.  They  may  become  less 
considerate  of  other  drivers  and  of  pedes- 
trians— or  take  chances  on  violating  this  or 
that  traffic  law.  Remember,  all  rules  of  the 
road  are  made  to  help  you,  not  to  hinder 
you.  When  you  violate  a  law,  you  are 
asking  for  an  accident. 

The  fact  that  you've  never  had  a  mishap  is 
no  proof  that  you  are  the  complete  master  of 
your  car.  Perhaps  you've  been  lucky . . .  and  luck 
has  a  way  of  running  out  sooner  or  later.  So, 
drive  as  if  your  life  depended  on  it.  It  does! 

To  help  increase  the  safety  and  pleasure  of 
your  motoring,  send  for  Metropolitan's  booklet, 
How's  Your  Driving?  Just  clip  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


COPVftlCHT    ttsa —  MKTIIOPOLITAN    LIFf    INIURANCI    COMPANY 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 


1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Llf»  Insurant*  Company 
1  Madison  A  vs.,  Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
booklet  How's  Your  Driving?,  05G-C. 
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This  coffee  tells  you 
its  fresher 


It  greets  you  with  a  louder  whoosh 
and  the  livelier  aroma  that  forecasts 
fresher,  fuller-flavored  coffee  in  each 
satisfying  cup.  Why?  Because  Chase 
&  Sanborn  Coffee  is  the  only  leading 
brand  that's  pressure  packed.  And 


pressure  packing  preserves  coffee 
freshness  and  flavor  better  than  any 
vacuum  can  or  bag. 

Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffees  are  served  by 
more  fine  hotels  and  restaurants  through- 
out America  than  any  other  brand. 


Chase  8  Sanborn 

Fresher  because  its  pressure  packed 


A  remarkable  new  instant  coffee 
tfS  is  underneath  this  lid  .  .  . 

^■■1^  Yes,  you  can  now  enjoy  Chase  &  Sanborn's  famous 
fiffljl         flavor  in  this  brand-new  full-bodied  instant! 

^j0         New  Instant  Chase  A  Sanborn 


COLLIER'S     CREDITS 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER  George  Mc- 
Millan who  lives  in  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  a  forty-one-year-old  Tenncssean 
who  left  Knoxville  right  after  high- 
school  graduation  and  went  to  work. 
After  a  few  typical  Depression  activi- 
ties, he  landed  a  job  on  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

During  the  war  he  was  with  the  OW1, 
and  then  became  a  Marine  combat  cor- 
respondent. He  is  the  author  of  The 
Old  Breed,  about  the  Marine  First  Di- 
vision in  World  War  II. 

His  article  about  Georgia's  former 
Governor  Talmadge  and  Senator 
George  wasn't  an  easy  one  to  do. 

"The  surest  axiom  about  Southern 
politics,"  he  told  us,  "is  that  nothing  is 
quite  what  it  seems.  And  the  regional 
consciousness  here  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  in  our  country.  If  the  region 
seems  to  be  in  any  kind  of  crisis,  the 
people  band  together.  As  a  result, 
Southern  fanatics  are  getting  away  with 
things  now  that  they  couldn't  have  in 
1 947  or  '48." 


As  this  issue  went  to  press, 
Senator  George  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced that,  because  of  his 
health,  he  would  not  campaign 
for  renomination.  His  decision 
underscores  the  validity  of  re- 
porter McMillan's  observations 
about  Georgia  politics  today. 
Read  against  the  background  of 
this  most  recent  development, 
his  article  (page  42)  assumes 
even  greater  significance. 


•  •    • 

TO  FIND  PRETTY  GIRLS  to  wear 
bathing  suits,  photographer  George 
Barkentin  conducted  an  unofficial 
beauty  contest  near  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida. He  set  up  cold  drinks  and  sand- 
wiches on  the  first  hole  of  the  Ponte 
Vedra  Club  golf  course  and  spread  the 
word  that  he  was  looking  for  amateur 
models.  There  was  a  stampede  and 
soon  he  had  more  than  100  good-look- 
ing high-school  students,  secretaries 
and  housewives  to  choose  from. 

Barkentin  picked  five  and  adjourned 
to  the  beach  to  take  the  attractive  pic- 
tures farther  along  in  this  issue.  The 
"winners":  Dovie  Phillips,  on  pages  90 
and  93;  high-school  senior  Frances  Da- 
vis, with  friend  Bill  Barnes  on  page  91 
and  solo  on  pages  92  and  93;  Marjorie 
Wilkinson  is  the  blonde  on  page  92; 
June  Ramsey  is  at  the  top  and  house- 
wife Joan  Kimbrough  at  the  lower  right 
of  page  93. 

If  this  be  propaganda,  let  Florida 
make  the  most  of  it. 

•  •  • 

DR.  SHARAT  K.  ROY'S  first  visit  to 
Izalco,  El  Salvador's  fiery  volcano,  is 
one  he'll  never  forget.'  It  was  seven 
years  ago. 

"I  can't  say  I  needed  to  climb  to  the 
crater,"  he  says  now,  "but  suddenly  it 
became  a  challenge  that  I  wanted  to 
take,  and  I  started  out." 

Carefully  picking  the  way,  he  climbed 
the  steep  cone,  while  Izalco  remained 
quiet.  The  going  became  so  steep  that 
he  had  to  sit  down  with  his  back  to  the 
mountain  and  push  his  body  upward 
with  his  feet.  It  took  him  an  hour  and 
45  minutes  to  reach  the  top. 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  he 
could  feel  the  heat  of  the  volcano. 
Rocks  under  his  feet  became  hotter  as 


Barkentin    shoots    Dovie     Phillips,    one 
of    the    pretty    girls    grown    in    Florida 


he  moved  to  the  rim,  and  there  was  the 
smell  of  sulphur.  Then  he  stretched 
his  body  for  a  peep  over  the  rim;  it  was 
only  a  split-second  glance  that  he  took. 
Inside  was  a  swirling  mass  of  steam 
and  gray  ashes,  a  frightening  bottom- 
less pit. 

"That  was  the  most  satisfying 
moment  of  my  life,"  he  says,  "and  it 
was  the  most  fearful." 

If  the  mountain  erupted,  he  would 
be  blown  to  pieces,  or  gases  from  the 
crater  and  volcanic  bombs  dropping 
from  above  would  kill  him. 

"What  on  earth  am  I  doing  here?  I 
thought  to  myself,"  he  recalls  now.  He 
turned  and  went  down  the  volcano  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Before  he  reached  the 
bottom,  the  mountain  exploded  twice, 
and  Dr.  Roy  realized — and  still  knows 
— how  close  that  came  to  being  his  last 
trip  to  Izalco,  as  well  as  his  first.  Now 
he  gets  close  enough  for  photographs 
such  as  the  ones  on  page  74,  but  he 
doesn't  plan  to  climb  to  the  crater  again 
— unless  the  fire  goes  out. 

•  •  • 

A  YEAR  AGO  we  printed  a  story  that 
caused  some  stir.  It  was  called  20  New 
Budget  Vacations,  and  more  than  5,000 
folks  wrote  and  asked  for  further  in- 
formation about  the  suggestions  we 
gave  for  inexpensive  but  enjoyable  two- 
week  holidays.  So  far  as  we  know,  all 
5,000  piled  into  their  automobiles — 
with  the  children,  mind  you — and  went 
to  places  like  Cuba  and  Canada  and 
had  a  good  time. 

We're  doing  a  similar  feature  this 
year,  in  this  issue,  and  our  peripatetic 
writer,  Norman  Ford,  has  again  com- 
piled 20  lulus.  Ford,  whose  home  is  in 
Dunedin,  Florida,  just  finished  a  season 
in  Ajijic,  Mexico. 

"Beer  at  $1.50  for  25  bottles;  serv- 
ants at  $8  a  month;  haircuts  16  cents; 
houses  with  tropical  patios  at  $25  a 
month,"  we  see  from  his  latest  post 
card.  Ford  has  made  a  science  of  find- 
ing low-cost  places  to  vacation,  live  or 
retire,  and  has  written  17  travel  books 
about  them. 

He  travels  faster  than  he  can  write, 
though.  Last  summer  he  edited  his 
Florida  guidebook  in  a  native  hut  on 
a  Tahiti  beach.  In  Mexico  he  is  fin- 
ishing America's  50  Best  Cities  and 
about  to  begin  his  newest,  America  by 
Car.  Soon  he's  leaving  for  the  West 
Indies  to  revise  his  Mexico  guidebook. 
(Needless  to  say,  we  haven't  laid  eyes 
on  Mr.  Ford  in  a  dog's  age.) 

—JEROME  BEATTY,  JR. 
Collier's  for  June  8,  1956 


NOW !  An  eyeglass  hearing  aid 
that  can  be  worn  10  different  ways ! 

Not  to  be  compared  with  other  eyeglass  hearing  aids!  The  tiny,  new, 

full-powered  Zenith  "Crest"  is  actually  ten  hearing  aids  in  one... not  a  single-use 

novelty  or  advertising  "come-on."  See  it,  try  it,  judge  it  for  yourself! 


Every  person  in  this  room  is  wearing  a  Zenith  "Crest"  Hearing  Aid  in  a  different  way! 


Now!  Here  it  is!  A  genuine,  full-powered  Zenith 
quality  eyeglass  hearing  aid  that  you  can  wear  any 
number  of  other  ways,  too,  with  glasses  or  without ! 
The  new  10-in-onc  "Crest"  is  the  most  versatile, 
convenient,  practical  hearing  aid  ever  developed. 

Wear  the  new  Zenith  "Crest"  as  an  eyeglass  hear- 
ing aid  one  day,  as  a  brooch  or  tie  pin  the  next.  Any 
way  you  wear  it,  the  new  4-transistor  "Crest"  reflects 
in  every  detail  the  thirty-seven  years  of  electronic 
leadership  which  have  made  Zenith  quality  possible. 
And  because  it's  a  Zenith,  you  know  that  every 
claim  made  for  it  is  true! 

Sec,  hear,  prove  the  Zenith  "Crest"  today!  Also 
the  other  superb,  new,  4-  and  5-transistor  Zenith 
Hearing  Aids,  for  every  type  and  degree  of  correct- 
able hearing  loss,  priced  as  low  as  S50  .  .  .  including 
One -Year  Warranty  and  Five-Year  Service  Plan. 
Easy  time  payments  if  desired. 

Ten-Day  Money-Back  Guarantee!  Remember  — 


if  in  your  opinion,  any  Zenith  does  not  outperform 
any  other  make  of  hearing  aid,  even  those  selling 
at  $250  or  $300,  simply  return  it  within  ten  days, 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded! 

Take  the  all-important  step  toward  better  hearing 
and  better  living  now.  See  the  classified  telephone 
directory  for  your  nearby  Zenith  Hearing  Aid 
Dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  below  for  free  illustrated 
literature  and  list  of  local  dealers. 

Lenses  and  professional  services  in  connection  with 
the  eyeglass  feature  are  available  only  through  your 
ophthalmologist,  optometrist,  or  optician. 


1.  At  a  conventional  aid.  2.  As  an  eyeglass  aid.  3.  As 
a  tie  pin  for  men.  4.  In  the  hair  with  a  barrette, 
comb,  or  jeweled  headband.  5.  As  a  dress  or  scarf 
pin  with  jeweled  external  microphone.  6.  As  a  pen- 
dant. 7.  As  a  lapel  burton  (with  "Micro-Magnet"  for 
telephone  use).  S.  With  a  headband  for  sports  or 
leisure  wear.  9.  With  jeweled  brooch.  10.  As  tie  clip. 
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QUALITY  HEARING   AIDS 

'Ask  anybody  who  wears  one" 


BY     THE     MAKERS    OF     WORLD-FAMOUS     ZENITH     TV    AND     RADIO     SETS 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation 

Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  2TB 

5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  information  on  the  10-in-one  "Crest" 
and  other  new  Zenith  all-transistor  models. 
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WHEN   rOU  BUY  A   BATTERY,  INSIST  ON 
WILLARD- AS   LOW  AS   $11.95   EXCHANGE, 
IN  MOST  AREAS  Of  THE  U.S. 


Appointment  with 

O'HARA 


I  SOMETIMES  hear  myself  and 
other  people  saying:  "Why  any- 
body would  want  to  be  President — " 

I've  always  thought  I  was  sincere 
when  I  have  said  I  wouldn't  want  to 
be  President,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
suffered  a  serious  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  modesty. 

We  were  visiting  a  certain  gover- 
nor, a  nonactive  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  We  retired 
for  the  night,  but  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed  I  made  straight  for 
the  writing  desk  and  on  Executive 
Mansion  stationery  I  issued  one  ( 1 ) 
stay  of  execution,  two  (2)  pardons 
and  one  ( 1 )  commission  as  admiral 
in  the  Centre  Island  District  of  the 
New  York  State  Navy.  Signed,  with 
dictatorial  simplicity,  O'Hara. 

Heady  stuff. 

•  •   * 

I  AM  VERY  SLOW  about  calling 
people  by  their  first  names.  It's  just 
my  way,  that's  all.  And  I'm  even 
more  hesitant  about  nicknames. 
During  the  war  I  had  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington a  lot  and  whenever  I  heard 
a  man  or  woman  referring  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  Jimmy 
Forrestal  I  marked  that  name- 
dropper  as  a  phony.  If  you  knew 
him  well,  and  I  did,  you  called  him 
Jim,  never  Jimmy.  I  hear  people 
speaking  of  Baby  Bacall.  Her  nick- 
name is  Betty. 

Oh,  those  terms  of  familiarity  are 
real  traps.  All  through  Edward  R. 
Murrow's  television  interview  with 
George  W.  Gallup  the  interviewer 
addressed  him  as  George.  Gallup's 
friends  call  him  Ted. 

Years  ago  at  Santa  Anita  I  was 
fascinated  by  a  woman  who  kept 
talking  about  Herb  Baird  Swope. 
Not  Herbert  Baird  Swope,  or  Herb 
Swope,  or  Baird  Swope,  and  cer- 
tainly not  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 
Always  Herb  Baird  Swope. 

Another  time,  a  woman  who  had 
written  a  book  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Averell  Harriman  with  a  long  and 
overfamiliar  inscription  ending: 
"My  dear  friend  Averill." 

And  the  refined,  pronounced  re- 
feened,  ones.  Newspapermen  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  remember  Don 
Skene,  whose  first  name  was  Don. 
But  there  was  always  some  pest  who 
called  him  Donald. 

I  have  a  friend  who  hasn't  got  a 
prayer.  His  name  is  Wodrow  Arch- 
bald.  It  isn't  Woodrow  Archibald, 
but  it  might  as  well  be. 

•  •   • 

A  COUPLE  OF  PEOPLE— not 
many  more — have  asked  me  why  I 
so  unequivocally  predicted  that 
President  Eisenhower  would  not  run 
again. 

Well,  this  is  why.  I  doped  him 
wrong.  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a 
man  of  fairly  humble  origin  who 


went  to  West  Point,  had  a  somewhat 
less  than  brilliant  career  there  and 
did  not  get  overseas  in  World  War  I. 
He  married  a  girl  from  a  well-to-do 
family  and  stayed  in  the  Army 
through  those  dull  years  of  slow 
promotion,  bad  pay  and  a  national 
attitude  that  seemed  to  tolerate 
the  military  establishment  only  be- 
cause Senators  and  Representatives 
wanted  tickets  for  the  Army-Navy 
game,  and  the  brothers  Warner 
wanted  to  do  Flirtation  Walk. 

Then  he  was  suddenly  lifted  out 
of  obscurity  (and  you  know  who 
lifted  him  out)  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  made  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  greatest  military  force 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  By  the 
very  nature  of  his  job,  and  no  matter 
whether  he  succeeded  or  failed,  his 
name  automatically  belonged  with 
Bismarck,  Haig,  Foch,  Clausewitz, 
Grant,  Lee,  Jackson,  Hindenburg, 
Kitchener  and  earlier  generals.  His 
work  was  successful,  and  what's 
more,  he  finished  it  as  a  personally 
popular  man. 

He  accepted  the  presidency  of  a 
large  university,  a  job  that  surely 
gave  him  time  to  get  his  breath  and 
that  he  could  do  with  one  hand.  He 
was  a  vigorous  man  and  young  for 
that  kind  of  semiretirement.  And 
here  is  where  I  began  thinking  for 
Eisenhower. 

He  was  fifty-eight  when  he  took 
the  job  at  Columbia  and,  according 
to  my  analysis,  far  from  ready  to 
quit.  The  one  cultural  subject  that  is 
drummed  into  military  career  men 
is  History.  Eisenhower  knew  that 
his  place  in  history  was  already  as- 
sured, but  there  remained  the  one 
other,  higher  honor;  the  one  that,  if 
you  get  it,  they  name  high  schools 
and  boulevards  after  you.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  generals  (espe- 
cially in  World  War  II),  but  only  a 
few  Presidents. 

My  guess  is  that  while  he  was  at 
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George  W.  Gallup,  of  polling  fame,  is 
called  Ted  by  those  who  know  him  best 


Columbia,  Dwight  Eisenhower  (with 
more  than  a  little  help  from  various 
parties)  decided  that  he  could  be 
President  and  would  be  President. 
His  mind,  I  think,  was  made  up 
when  he  took  Supreme  Commander 
Allied  Powers  Europe. 

It  was  my  belief  that  when  he  ran 
for  President  he  had  no  intention  of 
running  for  a  second  term.  A  man 
with  a  sense  of  history  and  of  his 
own  recent  participation  in  it  was 
now,  as  of  1952,  chosen  for  the 
highest  honor  his  own  people  could 
give  him.  and  the  most  powerful  po- 
sition a  man  can  hold.  I  think  that 
as  of  that  moment  he  was  satisfied 
for  himself,  his  family,  his  grand- 
children's grandchildren.  He  had 
made  it  in  History,  and  he  owed 
nothing  more  to  Duty. 

His  illness  gave  him  an  out,  and 
it  was  at  that  point  that  I  went  com- 
pletely wrong.  I  think  now  that  his 
illness,  instead  of  giving  him  an  out, 
gave  him  a  challenge.  I  think  that 
Eisenhower  believes  that  to  retire 
because  of  the  heart  attack  would 
be  unsoldierly  behavior.  There  are 
other  factors,  of  course:  strong  per- 
sonal opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party;  possibly  some  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Republican  party;  a  re- 
luctance to  sit  in  Gettysburg  while 
big  things  are  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton: a  desire  to  protect  the  appoint- 
ments he  has  made;  a  determination 
to  correct  inevitable  mistakes;  and 
the  rather  human  doubt  that  anyone 
else  would  do  as  good  a  job. 

Well,  if  I'd  been  right  about  his 
not  running,  I  could  only  brag  about 
it.  Instead,  I'm  not  even  sure  he'll 
win.  As  of  this  spring  day  the  only 
reason  he'd  win  is  that  there's  no 
Democrat  who  could  beat  him. 

•  *•*■' 

THIS  DEPARTMENT  welcomes 
the  return  of  the  one-piece  woolen 
bathing  suit.  Welcome,  one-piece 
woolen  bathing  suit. 

•  •   * 

WELL,  I  GUESS  MOST  of  you 
have  your  summer  plans  all  made. 
I  am  one  of  those  people  who,  bar- 
ring the  necessity  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, go  to  the  same  place  every  year. 
Been  going  to  the  same  place  for 
nineteen  years,  this'll  be  the  twen- 
tieth. 

There  gets  to  be  a  sort  of  snob- 
bishness about  the  names  of  summer 
resorts.  Take  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Some  people  go  to  The  Vineyard. 
Boston  people  go  to  West  Chop, 
which  is  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
others  go  to  Edgartown,  which  is 
also  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Another  Atlantic  resort  is  a  place 
called  Fishers  Island,  but  always 
known  to  its  summer  residents  as 
Fishers. 

I  go  to  Long.  —john  o'hara 

Collier's  for  June  8,  1956 
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ATLAS  TIRES 

BATTERIES 
V      ACCESSORIES 


He  sees  you  twice  a  week-he  has  to  sell  you  the  best! 

When  your  neighborhood  service  station  dealer  recommends  Atlas  tires  above  all  others,  it's  significant! 
He  has  to  live  with  every  tire  he  sells.  He  counts  on  your  business  week  after  week  and  he's  got  to  be  sure 
you'll  be  completely  satisfied.  Because  he  knows  tires  from  practical,  first-hand  experience  with  all  brands, 
you  can  be  sure  there's  nothing  finer  than  Atlas  for  your  complete  motoring  satisfaction. 

ATLAS,  THE  TIRE   EXPERTS'  TIRE ...  Guarantee  honored   by  33,000  leading  service  stations  in  U.  S.  and   Canada 

U     S      PAT.    OFF.     COPYRIGHT    1956.     A  T  L  A  S    SUPPLY    COMPANY.     NEWARK    2,     N.    J. 
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At  this  new  Technical  Center  w 


Probing  for  Engine  Progress:  General  Motors 
Research  men  keep  seeking  to  make  today's 
piston  engines  more  efficient.  Here,  a  high-speed 
camera  peers  through  a  quartz  window  cut  into 
an  experimental  one-cylinder  engine  — increases 
knowledge  of  combustion. 


• 


., 
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Sculpting  the  Shape  of  the  Future:  Over  a 
thousand  stylists  and  technicians  at  the  vast  new 
Technical  Center  are  working  to  shape  the  future 
in  automotive  and  other  product  design.  Above, 
the  rear  section  of  the  Firebird  II  is  being  sculp- 
tured in  plaster  during  preliminary  design  stages. 


Pioneering  the  Way  in  Power:  The  problem  of  perfecting  the  automotive  gas  turbine  engine  requires  a  deep  knowledg 
of  thermodynamics,  painstaking  design,  new  metallurgy,  skilled  craftsmanship,  and  the  most  advanced  testing  facil 
ties.  Above,  CM  Research  men  are  hard  at  work  on  the  highly  promising  Whirlfire  GT-304  gas  turbine  engine,  use 
in  the  experimental  laboratory-on-wheels— Firebird  II. 


Testing  Metals  for  Tomorrow:  This  huge  fatigue- 
testing  machine  tests  metals  for  ability  to  stand 
up  under  punishment.  The  new  Technical  Center 
has  one  of  the  world's  most  elaborate  experi- 
mental foundries,  where  metallurgists  produce 
better  metals  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


New  Horizons  in  Health:  In  laboratories  like  thi;| 
CM  scientists  engage  in  many  projects  seldor 
identified  with  industrial  arts.  These  include  sue 
humanitarian  developments  as  the  first  mechanics 
heart  and  the  Centri-Filmer  for  purifying  vaccine; 
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Left  to  Right:   Main  Research  Building,  Service  Building,   Manufacturing  Development   Building    (behind  water  tower). 
Engineering  Building.  Styling  Building  and  Styling  Auditorium  Dome  facing  22-acrc  lake,  focal  point  of  GM  Technical  Center. 

elcome  the  challenge  of  the  future 


E  have  just  dedicated  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  indus- 
trial projects  ever  undertaken  by  an  American  business. 

t  is  the  vast  General  Motors  Technical  Center,  built  on  330 
eres  of  beautifully  landscaped  campus  northeast  of  Detroit. 

Iflore  than  four  thousand  scientists,  engineers,  stylists  and  techni- 
:ians  are  at  work  within  its  twenty-five  modern  air-conditioned 
uildings— making  it  the  largest  institution  in  the  world  devoted 
o  progress  in  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences. 

U  such,  through  Research.  Engineering  and  Styling  it  helps 
nake  next  year's  automobiles,  home  appliances,  Diesel  engines 
nd  our  other  products  better  than  this  year's  models. 

eyond  that,  at  the  Technical  Center  men  of  inquiring  minds  are 
elving  into  the  unknown  in  search  of  new  materials,  new  forces, 
Ijiew  techniques  that  will  maintain  America's  technological  lead- 
ership for  generations  to  come. 

lere  scientists  are  rearranging  molecules  and  repatterning 
Alloys  to  produce  sturdier  metals,  more  efficient  lubricants,  more 
powerful  fuels. 

in  technical  progress 


Here  engineers  are  experimenting  with  ways  and  means  of  adapt- 
ing these  discoveries  to  the  production  of  more  useful  things 
for  the  public. 

Here  stylists  are  plotting  new  designs  that  will  insure  greater 
beauty,  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

L/ne  result  of  all  this— seen  by  millions  at  our  recent  Motoramas 
—is  GM's  latest  dream  car  Firebird  II.  Built  of  gleaming  titanium, 
powered  by  a  gas  turbine  engine  and  styled  like  a  jet  aircraft, 
it  may  foreshadow  the  motorcar  of  tomorrow. 

But  the  horizons  of  the  Technical  Center  stretch  far  beyond  the 
motor  vehicle  into  many  diverse  and  fruitful  activities  for  the 
common  good.  It  has  already  developed  the  first  successful 
mechanical  heart,  a  new  Centri-Filmer  for  purifying  vaccines, 
and  is  engaged  in  many  important  humanitarian  projects. 

Thus  equipped.  General  Motors  welcomes  the  challenge  of  the 
future.  We  hope  to  open  new  fields  of  knowledge  that  will  help 
to  build  an  even  more  dynamic  and  prosperous  national  economy 
—and  attract  more  and  more  young  people  to  technical  careers. 


General  Motors 


leads  the  way 
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Experience 

the 


of 


\  Control    •' 


HESE  sweet-swinging,  superbly 
matched  clubs  give  you  a  confident  feeling 
of  control  over  every  shot! 

They  are  so  perfectly  inter-related,  one  to 

another,  in  balance  and  feel  that  you 

experience  a  new  smoothness  and   rhythm 

in  your  swing  which  helps  you  to 

hit  longer,  straighter  shots  and  lower 

your  golf  scores. 

HILLERICH  &  BRADSBY  CO. 

Louisville  2,  Ky. 


Also  makers  of 

famous 

Louisville  Slugger  Bats 

HILLERICH  &  BRADSBY  CO. 

Louisville  2,  Ky. 


San  Francisco 

Editor:  1  couldn't  resist  telling  you 
that  the  photograph  of  San  Francisco, 
in  1906,  on  page  35  of  your  March  30th 
issue,  was  not  made  from  a  "captive 
balloon,"  as  the  caption  indicates,  but 
was  made  with  a  camera  weighing 
1,400  pounds  which  was  flown  1,500 
feet  above  the  devastated  city  by  17 
kites  designed  and  built  by  George 
Lawrence,  nicknamed  Flashlight  be- 
cause he  invented  the  flashlight  photog- 
raphy which  preceded  the  flash-bulb 
technique.  The  camera,  biggest  in  the 
world,  took  the  view  of  the  city  which 
was  made  into  a  contact  print  eight  feet 
long  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high!  .  .  . 
Harry  E.  Neal,  Washington,  D.C. 


©  GEORGE  R.  LAWRENCE  COMPANY 


.  .  .  After  the  items  on  Medford  and 
Coquille,  Bob  O'Brien  might  have  gone 
on:  "And  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the 
nightman  at  the  electric  substation  was 
reading  when  his  desk  light  flickered 
violently.  He  jumped  to  the  switch- 
board to  locate  the  trouble,  but  all  the 
recording  meters  were  swinging  their 
red  lines  clear  to  the  edge  of  the  disks. 
They  quieted  at  once  so  he  paid  no 
more  attention  and  didn't  hear  of  the 
earthquake  till  that  evening."  I  know 
because  I  was  the  man  there.  .  .  . 

Arthur  L.  Fitch,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

.  .  .  May  I  suggest  that  your  magazine 
refrain  from  using  photos  or  pictures 
on  the  cover  like  the  S.F.  Fire  that  re- 
call horror  and  grief  to  the  minds  of 
many.  With  all  nature's  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  sweet,  interesting  photos  of 
children  and  animals,  surely  you  are 
not  in  need  of  a  subject  which  would 
recall  happiness  to  your  readers. 

Bernice  M.  Taylor, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Farm  Debate 

Editor:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  enterprise  and  objectivity  in  pub- 
lishing the  farm  debate,  as  presented 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  and 
former  Secretary  Brannan  (Apr.  13th). 
It  gave  an  opportunity  for  both  sides  of 
this  story  to  be  adequately  presented. 
Too  frequently,  major  national  periodi- 
cals have  lacked  that  objective  ap- 
proach. Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
United  States  Senate 

.  .  .  The  reason  Congress  can  never 
solve  the  farm  problem  is  that  they  are 
trying  to  serve  three  masters  at  once. 
In  one  law  they  seek  to  pacify  the  agri- 
culturist under  the  fixed  belief  that  he 
is  only  an  adolescent  yokel  who  can  be 
hoodwinked  by  a  small  handout.  They 
seek  to  serve  the  processors  and  dis- 
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tributors  of  food  and  fiber  who  are  tak- 
ing advantage  o(  the  surplus  of  a  few 
products  to  make  conscienceless  profits 
Dii  <///  food  and  fibers.  As  long  as  these 
huge  advertisers  are  so  tenderly  pro- 
tected by  the  politicians,  press  and  ra- 
dio, just  so  long  will  the  farm  problem 
remain  unsolved.  The  third  master 
Congress  serves  is  the  foreign  producer 
who,  for  20  years,  has  been  favored 
over  the  domestic  producer.  Some  edi- 
tor should  have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  is  happening  to 
many  of  the  products  which  are  in 
short  supply.  If  the  American  con- 
sumer knew  the  whole  truth  about  the 
future  of  his  food  supply,  it  would 
scare  the  pants  off  him.  America  is 
losing  the  services  of  its  skilled  food 
producers  at  an  alarming  rate.  .  .  . 
N.  R.  Morrison,  Meeteetse,  Wyo. 

.  .  .  You've  got  to  hand  it  to  that  fel- 
low Benson  for  getting  to  the  base  of  a 
problem.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
thought  of  eliminating  the  farmer  to 
reduce  the  surplus.  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Speck,  Frenchman's  Bayou,  La. 

...  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  that 
Collier's  feels  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  farm  problem,  i.e.,  two  sides 
worthy  of  consideration  in  intelligent 
discussion.  In  perhaps  20  years,  our 
pay  checks  will  be  forwarded  direct  to 
Washington  to  assure  the  farmer  of 
getting  his  split.  .  .  . 

Harold  F.  Troeger,  La  Grange,  111. 

Dropped  Fly 

Editor:  The  article  Every  Fish  on  a 
Fly  (Apr.  13th)  is  in  error.  Joe  Brooks 
caught  the  Argentina  18>/2-pound 
brown  trout  on  a  "popping  bug,"  not  a 
fly.  T.  De  Witt  Burch  caught  a  23- 
pound  brown  trout  on  a  dry  fly  in  the 
Logan  River  in  Utah.  This  is  possibly 
the  largest  fish  of  its  kind  caught  on  a 
fly  in  the  world  and  certainly  the  rec- 
ord for  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

F.  L.  Stamm,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Lincoln  Painting 

Editor:  On  your  Collier's  Comment 
page  in  the  April  27th  issue,  you  ran 
a  picture  of  Lincoln  at  Richmond  by 
Dennis  Malone  Carter.  You  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  original  painting  is 
the  property  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  painting,  which  was  done 
in  1866,  is  entitled  Lincoln's  Drive 
through  Richmond.  Carter,  an  Irish- 
man who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1839,  was  not  in  Richmond  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  visit  but  interviewed  wit- 


UNCOLN  AT  RICHMOND 


FROM    A     PAINT, NC 
DENNIS    MALONE    CARTI 


nesses.  The  painting  was  virtually  foi 
gotten  until  September,  1955,  when 
was  acquired  by  the  Old  Print  Shot 
from  which  it  passed  in  turn  to  th 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  Director,  Chicag 
Historical  Society,  Chicago,  II 

The  Cardinal 

Editor  :  This  brief  note  is  to  say  a  sit 
cere  word  of  thanks  for  the  exceller 
article  on  Cardinal  Mindszenty  Toda 
(Apr.  13th).  I  read  this  story  with  th 
latest  interesting  items  about  a  trul 
great  man,  for  the  cardinal  represeni 
that  steeled  opposition  to  the  empty  ter 
ets  of  Communism.  I  have  always  like 
your  excellent  magazine. 

Most  Rev.  Mark  K.  Carroli|| 
Bishop  of  Wichita,  Kansal 


.  .  .  Collier's  is  to  be  congratulated  fc 

giving  due  publicity  to  this  champion  c 

God's  rights  and  man's  liberties.  .  .  . 

Most  Rev.  James  P.  Davi: 

Bishop  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Ric 

.  .  .  Collier's  is  certainly  doing  a  sen 
ice  to  religion  and  to  liberty  by  publish 
ing  such  articles  as  the  beautiful  stor 
by  Father  Vecsey.  .  .  . 
Most  Rev.  Charles  H.  Helmsinc 
D.D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop  c 
Saint  Louis,  Mc 


.  .  .  During  my  short  time  in  prisoi 
before  I  escaped  with  the  help  of  th 
underground,  the  Communist  invest 
gators  told  me  bluntly  that  there  cannq 
be  any  coexistence  between  Commi 
nism  and  any  religion.  The  "tolen 
tion"  in  Russia,  which  appears  i 
different  forms,  must  be  considered 
tactical  trick.  .  .  . 

Rev.  Karel  Kucera,  former  membe 

of  the  Archbishop's  Office  in  Pragut 

now  in  O'Neill,  Neb 


b 


The  Cover 


Christa 


The  cover  theme  for  this  issue  is  Summer  Vacations,  and 
scattered  through  the  magazine  you'll  find  articles  on  20 
Budget  Vacations  for  1956  (page  28),  men's  summer  fash- 
ions (Dolled-up  Dodgers,  page  60)  and  new  bathing  suits 
for  the  ladies  (Dolled-up  Swimsuits,  page  90).  The  particu- 
lar lady  inside  the  suit  shown  on  the  cover  is  Vikki  Dougan, 
model  and  actress  (you'll  see  her  in  Universal-International's 
The  Great  Man)  •  The  two  crooners  in  the  upper  right 
were  snapped  by  Zinn  Arthur;  his  picture  story  of  Sinatra 
and  Crosby  in  their  new  movie,  High  Society,  is  on  page  32 
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Just  what  paste  wax  needed  -a  built-in  cleaner ! 


Johnson's  J-Wax 


I    new  Paste  Wax  Discovery 
Joes  the  cleaning  work  for  you 


Start  right  in  waxing!  No  extra  cleaner 

needed-nothing  else  to  buy! 


Here's  what  you've  been  waiting  for— a  paste  wax  with  a  cleaner 
built  right  in!  Johnson's  new  J- Wax  saves  you  hours  of  pre-clean- 
ing.  J- Wax  takes  the  dirt  off  for  you — replaces  grime  with  a  crystal- 
clear  coating  of  wax.  Even  the  dirt  you  can't  wash  off  loosens 
instantly  and  disappears  as  you  rub  on  this  new  self-cleaning 
paste  wax. 

Then  watch  the  high  brilliant  luster  that  comes  as  you  buff. 
The  imported  wax  in  J-Wax  sets  smooth  and  hard  —  bonds  itself 
into  a  long-lasting  wax-tight  seal.  Gives  your  car  the  tough  wax 
protection  it  needs  for  any  weather.  And  look!  The  colors  are  far 
brighter,  truer— even  the  chrome  glistens. 

Get  your  car  ready  now  for  the  months  ahead.  And  let  J-Wax 
do  the  cleaning  work  for  you.  It's  the  easiest,  fastest  way  to 
all-weather  wax  protection — genuine  pane  wax  protection! 
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TO  THE  TOUCH... 


CHESTERFIELD  PAC 

because  it's  More  Perfectl 


©  Lccett  &  Mvehj  Tobacco  Co 


< 


MILD,  YET  THE\ 
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I 

10  THE  TASTE... 


IS  MORE  PLEASURE 


acfcec/— by  /fc^ficu// 


A  TOUCH  PROVES  WHAT//<C#^&^ 
DOES  .  .  .  gives  you  a 
cigarette  firm  and  packed 


ff\       "    ^    ^uu  —  no  soft  spots,  no 
hard  spots.  You  can  feel  the  difference. 

YOUR  TASTE  TELLS  YOU...      /*«^ 

No  other  cigarette  has 
ever  satisfied  like  this 


—  with  "full-time  flavor"  from  the  first 
cool  puff  to  the  last. 

Remember  —  it  stands  to  reason,  a 
cigarette  made  better  and  packed  better — 
smokes  better,  tastes  better . . . 

AHD  ONLY  CHESTERFIELD  IS 
PLEASURE- PACKED  BY/fcatfa? 


MOST 


ALL  YEAR  LONG . . .    ^, . . 


TEMPTING 
FLAVORS 

ck  the  package 
ith  the  pitcher  on 
e  front.  5c  Pack- 
ge  makes  one-half 
allon  ...  10  full 
lasses.  Keep  a 
itcherful  in  your 
;frigerator  for  the 
imily. 


NOW  OFFERED  AS  A 
BIG-VALUE    PREMIUM 

Jumbo  HALF  GALLON  SIZE 

unbreakable,  pol) 
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WRONG    NUMBER 

By   GUSTAV   LUNDBERG 


Cf 


^ 


PITCHER 

&4tCC£  I    PREPAID 


with  fronts  of  any 
3  MIRACLE  AID 
ENVELOPES         ^ 

You'll  use  this  pitcher  every  day  .  .  .  has  air- 
tight lid,  rigid  handle,  no  drip  pour  .  .  . 
tip-proof  base  .  .  .  graduated  .  .  .  fits  refrig- 
erator .  .  .  makes  ideal  shaker. 


J  CURTiSS  CANDY  COMPANY        Otto  Schnering,  Founder 

fi    mahuij  Baby  Ruth.  Butterfmaer   Coconut  Grove.  Caramel  Nougat  Dip  candy 6au.  Saf-T-Popt.  Fruit  Drops  <wu/  Mints 


*tw 


JRTiSS  JUMBO  PITCHERS 

ease  send  me  prepaid 

tcher,  no  stamps)  and 


.Fronts  (3  for  each  pitcher). 


(INT  NAME. 
DDRESS 


TY. 


ZONE. 


STATE. 


Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  .  Offer  subject  to  withdrawal  without  notice  ...  is  void  in 
any  state,  territory  or  municipality  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  otherwise  restricted. 
Please  allow  about  3  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Make  every  weekend  an  extra  vacation 


AND  REMEMBER,  THE  MORE  YOU  DRIVE,  THE  LESS  IT  COSTS  PER  MILE 

You  can  have  forty-nine  extra  vacations  a  year!  Just  take  advantage 
of  your  weekends.  Get  in  your  car  and  go  ...  to  see  new  places,  new 
faces  and  enjoy  extra  hours  of  leisure  and  pleasure. 

And  you'll  find  it's  an  economical  "vacation,"  too.  Official  AAA 
figures  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of  car  ownership  do  not 
change  with  mileage.  Whether  you  drive  around  the  block  or  cross 
country,  such  things  as  depreciation,  license  fees,  and  insurance 
remain  the  same. 

The  main  added  expense  for  extra  mileage  is  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  gasoline  and  oil.  And  competition  among  U.  S.  oil  companies 
has  held  back  these  prices  to  give  you  one  of  today's  biggest  bargains. 


So,  as  you  can  see  by  the  chart  below,  every  mile  you  drive  costs  less 

than  the  one  before. 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  DRIVING  COSTS  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  FOUR 

For  5,000  miles*  For  16,000  miles* 

»48i  .33 Depreciation $481 .33 

104. 39 Insurance 104.39 

16.86 License  fees 16.86 

116.00 Gasoline  and  Oil 3 48. 00 

37.oo Maintenance 111.00 

2S.5Q Tires 76.SO 

%7B-\. OS  TOTAL  FAMILY  COST  SI  ,138.08 

3.9 1 Cost  per  mile  for  each  member  of  family 1 .9^ 

EXAMPLE   FIGURED   FOR   FAMILY  OF   FOUR.   YOUR   FAMILY   SIZE   MAY   CHANGE   THIS   COST  A   LITTLE.  *SOUrCe:   AAA 

So  come  on,  treat  yourself  and  your  family  to  a  weekend  vaca- 
tion. And,  please,  drive  safely. 

ETHYL     CORPORATION         New   York    17,  N.Y. 


SITE  SEEING.  America  is  a  wonderland  of  historic  sites  and  there  are  a 
number  of  them  close  by.  This  kind  of  family  visit  is  lots  of  fun  .  .  . 
makes  history  come  alive  for  you  and  your  children. 


HELPING  HAND.  You  can  depend  on  your  neighborhood  service  station 
to  help  the  lady  of  the  house  get  the  car  ready  to  go.  Then  the  family 
can  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  every  weekend  hour. 


DRIVE     MORE 


DRIVE     SAFELY 
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IMPORTED 


MARTINI 
'ROSSI 


aBB 


■ 


IT'S  DELIGHTFULLY  LIGHT... downright  delicious.  Try  Martini  & 
Rossi  Vermouth  "on -the  -rocks" —  and  taste  why  so  many  smart 
people  are  serving  it  today! 

EASY  TO  SERVE!  Pour  Martini  &  Rossi  Imported  Sweet  or  Extra 
Dry  Vermouth,  or  half  and  half  over  ice.  Add  twist  of  lemon  peel. 


FOR 

Matchless  Manhattans 
Wt*Tk\   MarvelousMartinis  // 

% 


MAKE  THEM  WITH 

?Jm    MARTINI  &  ROSSI     /•'- 


SWEET  OR  EXTRA  DRY 
VERMOUTH 

RENFIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


if  J  -  ■'«..   .  x 


*s 
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states  of  mind 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


It  has  taken  quite  a  while,  but  we 
have  at  last  beaten  Jonah's  record.  You 
know,  the  Jonah  who  was  swallowed  by 
a  whale  or  reasonable  facsimile.  As 
proof  we  offer  the  headline  read  by  Mrs. 
James  Dors,  of  Versailles,  Missouri,  in 
her  favorite  newspaper:  "Former  Cam- 
den County  Man  111  in  Calf."  Jonah 
wasn't  feeling  any  too  well,  either, 
after  being  gulped. 

•   •  • 

From  "An  English  Lady"  we  have 
an  observation  on  our  political  aspir- 
ants who,  when  cornered,  allude  to 
disorders  involving  large  numbers  of 
voters,  with  such  shirk  words  as  "re- 
grettable" and  "unfortunate"  and  "un- 
happy." Reminds  her,  says  this  English 


IRWIN    CAPLAN 


v 


lady,  of  her  aunt.  This  aunt  of  hers  lis- 
tened to  a  recital  of  the  horrors  of  a 
devastating  Mediterranean  island  earth- 
quake. When  the  sorry  tale  was  all  told, 
auntie  said:  "How  very  untoward." 

•  •  • 

In  the  absence  of  top-rated  TV 
funnymen  for  the  summer  we'd  been 
looking  forward  to  such  substitutes  as 
splinter-party  candidates  for  President 
— the  monkey-money  and  turn-the- 
clock-back  boys.  But  Mr.  Paul  M.  But- 
ler, Democratic  National  Chairman,  is 
against  it.  In  his  best  kill-joy  manner 
he  insists  that  only  the  two  major  par- 
ties get  on  the  visible  air,  leaving  us  no 
one  to  laugh  at  except  ourselves.  And 
that's  old  stuff.   Or  should  be. 

•  •   • 

In  our  patriotic  zeal  to  help  reduce 
our  country's  smothering  food  surplus, 
we've  been  drinking  more  milk,  eat- 
ing more  pork,  gulping  more  bread, 
chomping  more  corn  and  gnawing 
more  beef.  Our  digestion  is  limping 
somewhat  and  we've  lost  quite  a  lot  of 
our  shape.  But  now  comes  an  appeal 
from  Long  Island,  New  York,  to  eat 
more  ducks.  While  we  still  can  sit  up 
under  the  weight  of  it  all,  let  us  say  that 
Long  Island  is  America's  most  produc- 
tive duck-raising  area.  About  30,000,- 
000  pounds  a  year  (our  own  approxi- 
mate weight,  if  this  keeps  up). 

•  •   • 

The  moment  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes, it  will  be  asked  by  Mr.  Manny 
Daylong,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
to  begin  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  lie  monopoly.  Mr.  Daylong  has  lis- 
tened to  so  much  campaign  oratory 
that  he  hisses  in  his  sleep  and  often 


wakes  up  shouting,  "Prove  it!    Pr 
it!"    Says   Mr.   Daylong:    "The  ofl 
seekers  have  perverted  the  truth  in  sul 
huge  lots  and  so  cheaply  that  we  lit  I 
liars  are  being  squeezed  right  out  of  t| 
market.   I  have  written  to  the  Attorn 
General  and  hope  my  letter  gets  p.| 
the  girl  who  opens  his  mail." 

•  •  • 

Anyone  wishing  to  join  us  in  not  1 
lieving  this  one  may  do  so  without  a;| 
ing  permission.    It's  about  a  lady 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  appeal! 
to  a  child-behavior  clinic.   Her  dauj 
ter  was  unmanageable,  was  driving  ll 
nuts.  The  agency  lady  gave  her  a  bocf 
saying  it  was  packed  with  sound  adviJ 
The  distracted  mother  shook  her  he<| 
"No  use,"  she  cried.    "She's  only 
and  can't  read  yet." 

•  •  • 

Gentleman  in  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  J 
to  talking  to  a  bartender,  an  unusu 
fact  recorded  by  Truthful  James  in  t| 
Sparta  Democrat.  This  gentleman 
served  it  was  seldom  these  days  til 
one  heard  the  fine  old  Scandinavil 
toast  "Skoal!"  The  bartender  sigh 
(they  always  do  just  before  throwil 
you  out)  and  replied:  "That's  right.  I>l 
many  gentlemen  of  the  old  skoal  lef| 

•  •  • 

Always,  says  Mr.  Houston  Heanl 
of  Houston,  Texas,  before  he  and  Ml 
Hearne  leave  for  their  annual  tourirl 
Mrs.  Hearne  makes  out  a  list  of  tl 
things  they  are  going  to  forget  to  tal 
along.  Thus,  says  he,  they  always  knc| 
what  to  go  back  for. 

•  •  • 

The  suggestion  was  worded  courl 
ously.  The  New  Mexico  State  Boal 
of  Educational  Finance  said  it  hopl 
there'd  be  no  hard  feelings.  Nevertrl 
less,  the  board  wrote  to  the  seven  stal 
controlled  colleges  demanding  that  thl 
quit  advertising  courses  they  did  n| 
teach.  To  continue  to  do  so,  the  boa| 
went  on,  might  tend  to  mislead. 

•  •  • 

This  romance  came  to  its  unhapi 
end  right  where  it  started — in  St.  Pal 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Byron  Hillegas  doesil 


say  why.   Anyway,  the  young  man  d 
manded  his  ring  back.   She  refused, 
mutual  friend  properly  named  Solomc 
was  called  in  to  arbitrate.   Settlemen 
they  sold  the  ring  and  split  fifty-fift 

Collier's  for  June  8,  19£ 
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No  man  can  guess  what  dream  of  tomorrow  lies  unawakened  in  his  children. 
But  this  much,  at  least,  he  owes  them:  To  provide  the  means  that  will  help  them 
discover  that  dream  through  education.  A  MONY  policy  can  supply  the  money 
your  youngsters  will  need  for  college.  The  cost?  Less  than  you  might  think. 


utualOf    New  York 

THE    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    NEW    YORK 


Life     Insurance — Accident    and    Sickness  —  Hospitalization  — 
Retirement  Plans.  .  .  FOB  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CMPLOYIC  CROUPS 

MONY  o^'tes  are  located  throughout  the  United  Sfofes  and  in  Canada. 

MONY   TODAY  MEANS    MONEY   TOMORROW! 


FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION,      MAIL     THIS     COUPON     TODAY! 

Mutual  Of  New  York,  Dept.  C-66 

Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  NY. 

I  wuulrl  like  I'REE  information  about  a  MONY  policy  tor  college  education. 


Name- 


Add  ress- 

Cily 


.County  or  Zone- 


-Slalr- 


Occupauon- 


-Uair  of  Birth. 
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Stronger  on  the  inside!  A  mounted  jack- 
hammer — the  same  kind  that's  used  to 
break  concrete — delivered  over  two  mil- 
lion blows  against  this  tire,  but  didn't  break 
a  single  Triple-Tempered  3-T  Nylon  Cord. 


NEW  3-T  NYLON  TUBELESS 
TIRE  BY  GOODYEAR 

Stopped  this  car  38  feet 
quicker  at  50  m.p.h.  on  an  oil- 
slicked  road! 


5«- 


Safer  on  the  outside!  In  this  spine-tingling  test 
we  slicked  a  section  of  road  with  oil— then  had 
two  cars  hit  this  slippery  stretch  at  50  miles  an 
hour  and  brake  at  the  same  instant. 

The  grey  car,  riding  on  new  tubeless  tires  with 
ordinary-type  treads,  skidded  dangerously.  The 
red  car,  on  new  Nylon  Custom  Tubeless  Super- 
Cushions  with  Twin-Grip  tread,  came  to  a  safe, 
straightline  stop  38  feet  quicker! 

Goodyear's  new  3-T  Nylon  Custom  Tubeless 


Super-Cushion  is  standard  equipment  on  some  of 
America's  finest  new  cars.  And  this  beautiful  new 
tire  will  fit  the  wheels  of  your  car. 

This  safety-built  3-T  Nylon  tire  costs  only  a 
few  dollars  more  than  a  standard  tubeless  tire, 
and  your  Goodyear  dealer  will  buy  all  the  unused 
mileage  in  your  present  tires. 

The  new  Twin-Grip  tread  design  is  also  avail- 
able in  a  tube-type  Nylon  Custom  Super-Cushion. 
Goodyear,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


MORE    PEOPLE    RIDE    ON    GOODYEAR    TIRES    THAN    ON    ANY   OTHER    KIND! 

3-T  NYLON  CUSTOM  TUBELESS   SUPER-CUSHION 


good/Vear 


There'*  a  Goodyear  dealer  near  you.  Sat  him  for  better  lira  values 
better  tire  car*  .  .  .  convenient  credit  termi. 


Super-Cmhlon,  T.  M.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  *  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  01 


I 
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Major  break-throughs  on  science's  frontiers  are  leading  to  victory  over  mans  oldest 
enemies — the  great  diseases,   like  heart  ailments,  cancer,  mental  illness,  the  viruses 


by  William  L.  Laurence 


William  L.  Laurence,  New  York  Times  science  reporter,  has  won  a  number 
of  awards  for  his  accounts  of  man's  most  forward  steps  on  the  frontiers 
of  science.  In  1940,  he  wrote  the  first  over-all  description  of  uranium 
fission;  his  1945  story  of  the  Nagasaki  atom-bombing  won  him  a  second 
Pulitzer  prize;  now  he  tells  of  a  major  peacetime   victory — in   medicine 


ROM  where  I  sit  I  can  see  the  coming  within  the  next  decade 
of  a  great  golden  era  in  medicine,  the  greatest  so  far  in  man- 
kind's history.  I  see  progress  in  many  fields  of  science — phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  the  so-called  life  sciences — developing  at  such  a 
rapid,  ever-increasing  pace  that  I  expect  it  to  culminate  within  the 
near  future  into  a  mammoth  break-through  of  knowledge,  a  break- 
through of  such  magnificent  proportions  that  a  way  will  at  last  be 
open  for  the  control  of  all  the  terrible  diseases  that  have  baffled  and 
plagued  mankind  through  the  centuries. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  their  fields  are  now  hopeful 
that  by  1965,  and  possibly  as  early  as  1960.  the  four  great  scourges 
of  mankind — cancer,  the  fearful  illnesses  of  the  mind,  heart  and 
circulatory  ailments  and  virus  diseases — will  have  been  brought 
under  control. 


Peering  over  the  shoulders  of  men  as  they  work  with  their  ad- 
vanced microscopes  and  highly  refined  "crucibles"  of  infinite  vari- 
ety, I  have  watched  the  establishment  of  important  beachheads  on 
the  frontiers  of  life's  fundamental  processes,  all  gradually  converg- 
ing on  the  citadel  hiding  life's  basic  secrets  of  health  and  disease. 
And  1  have  become  fully  confident  that  we  are  about  to  see  the 
greatest  victory  in  the  history  of  man's  battle  against  disease,  suffer- 
ing and  death. 

This  victory  will  be  based  not  on  any  one  discovery,  but  on 
a  break-through  into  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  great  diseases.  So  swift  has  been  recent  progress  toward  this 
knowledge  that  any  particular  drug  or  test  or  research  develop- 
ment announced  today  may  be  superseded  tomorrow.  But  what- 
ever its  form,  the  ultimate  result  will  spring  from  this  new  body 
of  knowledge. 

We  are  making  progress  toward  an  understanding  of  the  inexora- 
ble process  of  aging.  Better  knowledge  of  this  process  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  weapons,  both  preventive  and  curative,  that  will 
bring  the  degenerative  diseases  such  as  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
ailments  under  the  same  control  which  we  now  have  over  the  infec- 
tious diseases  through  immunization,  sanitation  and  the  antibiotics. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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MEDICAL    TRIUMPHS    continued 


Yesterday's  dreams  that  man  will  master  the  dis- 
eases which  have  harried  him  through  history  are 
becoming  realities  at  a  breath-taking  pace.  It  is 
apparent  to  me  that  the  explosive  progress  we  are 
making  in  our  knowledge  of  life's  underlying  se- 
crets is  being  accelerated  to  such  an  extent  that  de- 
velopments previously  expected  to  take  25  to  50 


DAVE    EISENDRATH 


One  of  the  truly  big  stories  of  our  generation — 
the  greatest  since  the  discovery  of  insulin  therapy 
in  schizophrenia  by  Dr.  Manfred  Sakel  more  than 
20  years  ago — is  the  dramatic  success  of  certain 
drugs,  such  as  reserpine,  a  derivative  of  the  snake- 
root  plant  (Rauwolfia),  and  chlorpromazine,  in  the 
alleviation  of  a  variety  of  mental  illnesses,  from 
alcoholism  to  schizophrenia.  These  drugs,  known 
as  tranquilizers,  do  not  provide  a  cure,  but  they 
make  accessible  to  therapy  very  disturbed  mental 
patients  who  previously  could  not  be  given  vari- 
ous forms  of  treatment.  And  there  has  been  note- 
worthy progress  in  the  biochemical  approach  which 
has  given  psychiatry  a  real  key  to  the  relationships 
between  the  mind  and  chemical  functioning  of 
the  body.  And  this  offers  the  definite  hope  that 
at  last  we  may  find  a  chemical  approach  to  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  many  types  of  men- 
tal disease. 

The  nightmare  of  despair  in  back  wards  of  mental 

hospitals  is  being  ended  by  new  drugs  that 

make  once  "hopeless"  cases  available  to  therapy 


years,  if  not  longer,  are  now  expected  to  be  achieved 
in  no  more  than  10,  and  some  of  them  in  as  little 
as  five  years. 

Men  of  science  who  only  a  short  time  back  took 
a  dim  view  about  the  likelihood  of  any  significant 
progress  in  less  than  half  a  century  against  the 
major  degenerative  diseases  are  now  confident  of 


cancer 


I  can  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  recently  voiced 
of  these  hopes.  Take  cancer,  for  example.  A  few 
years  ago,  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  America 
stated  categorically,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
he  didn't  expect  the  cancer  problem  to  be  solved  in 
less  than  2,000  years.  That  was  his  way  of  saying 
that  he  didn't  believe  a  cancer  cure  could  ever  be 
found.  Contrast  this  hopeless  outlook  with  that  of 
Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  scientific  director  of  the 
Memorial  Center  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases, 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cancer 
institutions.  In  a  statement  some  weeks  ago,  he 
confidently  predicted  that  substantial  progress  to- 
ward cancer  control  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Signs  point  to  the  development,  by  1960,  if  not 
sooner,  of  a  simple  diagnostic  test  that  will  detect 
cancer  in  its  early  or  incipient  stages,  when  it  often 
can  be  eradicated.  A  blood  test  for  cancer,  similar 
to  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis,  was  recently 
reported  by  a  team  of  researchers  at  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Hospital 
Association.  Although  this  test  has  not  been  gen- 
erally evaluated,  the  researchers  stated  it  was  ac- 


Cobalt  therapy  unit  containing  radioactive  isotopes 
aims  radiation  to  kill  deep-seated  cancer, 
especially  in  the  area  of  the  head  or  neck 


important  advances  in  the  near  future.  There  u 
a  feeling  of  victory  in  the  air,  and  authorities  in 
the  field  of  medical  research  who  are  highly 
qualified  to  speak — some  of  them  only  yesterday 
were  the  most  pessimistic — are  now  among  tht 
most  hopeful  that  the  four  great  scourges  which  I 
have  mentioned  can  be  controlled. 


curate  in  at  least  90  per  cent  of  more  than  1,70( 
cases  studied  and  that  it  was  "practical  for  mas; 
screening,  inexpensive,  rapid  and  easily  mastered  b) 
medical  technologists." 

Other  cancer  fighters  report  progress  in  the  de 
velopment  of  radioactive  substances  (isotopes] 
designed  to  aim  their  deadly  radiations  against  the 
sites  of  cancerous  tissues.  One  of  these  '"atomic 
guided  missiles"  is  radioactive  iodine,  which  has  a 
specific  affinity  for  cancer  of  the  thyroid  gland.  An- 
other is  radioactive  phosphorus,  which  retards  the 
wild  growth  of  white  blood  cells  in  chronic  leukemia. 
Tiny  "seeds"  of  radioactive  gold  are  being  used  to 
destroy  cancer  of  the  tongue  and  other  such  tissues. 
Other  radioactive  isotopes  are  being  developed  with 
particular  "directional  antennae"  for  other  tissues 
and  organs,  the  ultimate  aim  being  to  develop  spe- 
cific chemicals  having  an  affinity  for  specific  organs 
and  tissues,  which  would  serve  as  the  "guides"  of  ra- 
dioactive substances  attached  to  them. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  development 
of  specific,  highly  selective  anticancer  chemicals, 
similar  to  the  lawn  chemicals  that  select  only  weeds 
for  destruction.  The  chemicals  with  "built-in  anti- 
cancer antennae"  include  the  group  known  as 
"antimetabolites,"  which  deprive  the  cancer  of  vital 
food  substances  it  needs  in  greater  amounts  than 
do  normal  cells. 


mental  illness 


ESTHER    BUBLEY 
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heart 
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By  a  strange  coincidence,  which  may  lead  to  the 

scovery  of  a  common  cause  among  serious  dis- 

ises  of  the  mind  and  body,  the  verj  same  tran- 
jilizing  drugs  that   are  yielding  such   dramatic 

suits  in  the  improvement  of  symptoms  of  mental 

sease  are  bringing  about  equally  dramatic  results 

the  alleviation  of  high  blood  pressure.  Thousands 
f  sufferers  from  this  major  disease  of  civilization 

tve  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  the  use  of 
iese  tranquilizers. 

High  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  cardiovascular 

.lments  which  also  include  heart  disease,  the  gre.it- 

killer  of  modern  man.    Only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

r.  Paul  Dudley  White.  President  Eisenhower's 
lief  heart   specialist,   predicted   that   within   five 

ars  physicians  would  be  able  to  point  to  a  "likely 
indidate"  for  a  heart  attack  and  give  him  "posit  i\e 
dvice"  on  how  to  prevent  it. 

Indeed,  the  victory  over  heart  disease  will  he 
efiniteh  speeded  up  by  President  Eisenhower's  at- 

ck.  which  has  mobilized  wide  public  support  for 
le  fight  against  this  enemy  of  mankind  just  as  the 
ue  President  Roosevelt's  personal  battle  against 
olio  provided  the  major  impetus  for  the  successful 
ght  on  the  part  of  the  whole  American  people 
gainst  the  disease,  which  culminated  in  the  devel- 
pment  of  the  Salk  antipolio  vaccine. 

Research  on  coronary  heart  disease  and  harden- 
ng  of  the  arteries  is  being  done  by  a  team  of  investi- 
ators  at  the  University  of  California  headed  by  Dr. 


John  W.  Gofman.  Their  studies  have  revealed,  they 
report,  that  the  blood  serum  of  victims  of  arterio- 
sclerosis (hardening  of  the  arteries)  contains  cer- 
tain large  tatt\  molecules  (lipoproteins)  in  much 
greater  proportions  than  the  blood  serum  of  normal 
individuals,  particularly  of  young  persons.  These 
large  fatty  molecules,  they  have  further  observed. 
are  always  associated  with  the  most  deadly  type  of 
arteriosclerosis,  known  as  atherosclerosis,  charac- 
terized by  the  accumulation  of  fatty  substances  in 
the  lining  of  the  arteries,  which  is  responsible  for 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  coronary  heart  disease. 

If  Dr.  Gofman's  studies  prove  valid,  we  may  have 
the  promise  of  an  effective  diagnostic  test  to  reveal 
coronary  heart  disease  years  before  a  heart  attack 
strikes,  simply  by  detecting  the  first  signs  of  ab- 
normal increase  in  these  telltale  fatty  molecules. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  development 
of  methods  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  treat- 
ment of  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  coronary 
heart  disease.  A  team  of  workers  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  recently  reported  a  method  for 
removing  from  the  blood  stream  a  fatty  substance 
named  cholesterol,  believed  by  many  to  be  a  ma- 
jor culprit  in  the  development  of  these  afflictions. 

A  basic  method  of  diagnosing  irregularities 

of  heart  action — the  electrocardiograph,  which  records 

impulses  sent  out  by  beating  heart 


virus  diseases 


The  same  air  of  optimism  pervades  the  field  of 
he  remaining  unconquered  virus  diseases,  of  which 
he  common  cold  is  the  most  prevalent  and  disa- 
)ling.  At  a  recent  panel  of  specialists  on  the  com- 
non  cold,  in  New  York  City,  attended  by  the 
•vorld's  leading  experts  on  the  subject,  it  was  pre- 
iicted  that  victory  over  the  common  cold  would 
:ome  within  five  years.  This  was  the  consensus  of 
he  panel,  which  included  such  authorities  as  Pro- 
essor  John  H.  Dingle  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
iity.  one  of  the  world's  foremost  experts  on  acute 
"espiratory  diseases,  and  Professor  John  F.  Enders 
jf  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  co-winner  of  the 
1954  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  for  the  discovery  of 
:he  technique  for  growing  viruses  in  test  tubes, 
which  made  possible  the  Salk  antipolio  vaccine. 

Professor  Dingle  listed  several  possibilities  in 
support  of  his  prediction:  the  immunization  of  all 
the  population  with  a  multiple  vaccine;  means  for 
breaking  the  spread  of  the  infective  agents:  and 
chemicals  to  cure  the  cold  after  it  had  set  in.  He 
believes  the  last  to  be  the  most  likely.  On  the  other 
hand,  recent  developments  also  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  approaching  conquest  of  the  common 
cold  will  come  through  a  combination  of  a  vaccine 
and  chemicals,  with  a  multiple  vaccine  used  against 

Collh-r \  for  Jum-  8.   1956 


the  more  virulent  types  of  responsible  viruses  and 
a  chemical  agent  against  the  milder  types. 

As  many  as  13  "grippe"  viruses,  that  cause  fever, 
sore  throats  and  runny  eyes,  have  been  isolated  by 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Huebner  and  his  associates  at  the 
National  Microbiological  Institute  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  at  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Experimental  vaccines  against  three  of  the  most 
serious  viruses  have  been  developed  and  are  under 
study,  while  similar  vaccines  against  the  others  are 
on  the  way. 

Meantime,  scientists  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  New  York  City,  are  making 
significant  progress  in  the  development  of  specific 
chemicals  against  viruses,  while  other  groups  are 
perfecting  more  potent  antibiotics  against  bacteria 
that  add  to  the  misery  of  the  common  cold. 


All  these  significant   advances  provide  a   solid 
foundation  for  the  air  of  optimism  among  the  men 


Viruses  are  injected  into  fertile  eggs,  natural 
test  tubes  where  the  germs  propagate 
and  are  later  used  to  produce  vaccine 
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who  are  qualified  to  speak.  But  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  the  optimism  rests  on  an  even 
more  solid  foundation.  This  is  the  breath-taking 
progress  being  made  in  the  explorations  on  the  very 
frontiers  of  life,  hitherto  a  no  man's  land,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  man's  most  skillful  probings.  It 
is  these  explorations  on  life's  frontiers,  made  pos- 
sible at  last  by  the  development  of  new  techniques 
and  weapons,  including  the  radioactive  isotopes, 
that  have  made  possible  the  illumination  of  some  of 
life's  darkest  corners,  that  are  paving  the  way  to  that 
mammoth  break-through  of  knowledge  within  the 
next  10,  possibly  five,  years  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  It  is  this  unprecedented  break-through  that, 
in  my  opinion,  holds  out  the  greatest  promise  so 
far  for  the  conquest  of  man's  major  ills  and  the 
addition  of  many  productive,  happy  years  to  his 
life  span. 

ALL  THE  RECENT  TRIUMPHS  of  modern  sci- 
ence, including  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy, 
Dr.  Maurice  L.  Tainter  said  recently,  "shrink  to 
insignificance  beside  a  greater  spectacle:  the  ex- 
plosive development  of  our  present  Golden  Age 
of  Medicine. 

"Medicine  today,"  said  Dr.  Tainter,  a  world 
leader  in  pharmacology,  "is  accomplishing  greater 
miracles  than,  for  example,  atomic  energy  develop- 
ments. It  is  because,  in  this  Golden  Age  of  Medi- 
cine, we  have  consciously  evolved  a  technique  and 
a  scientific  philosophy  that  finally  enables  us  to 
wrestle  with  death  itself,  and  on  increasingly  even 
terms." 

It  took  only  one  major  break-through  to  open 
the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
This  break-through  was  the  discovery  by  Louis 
Pasteur,  less  than  a  century  ago,  of  the  bacterial 
origin  of  infectious  diseases.  This  greatest  single 
discovery  so  far  in  medical  history  has  opened  the 
way  to  the  control  and  eradication  of  most  of 
the  major  plagues  of  mankind  caused  by  microbes, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  day  of  the  conquest  of 
the  remaining  ones  is  not  far  away. 

Similarly  all  the  major  triumphs  of  modern  sur- 
gery are  the  direct  result  of  the  discovery  of  ether 
anesthesia  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago.  But 
even  that  development,  great  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  largely  of  no  avail  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  infections,  which 
led  directly  to  the  great  era  of  antiseptic,  infection- 
proof  surgery. 

Now  our  newly  evolved  techniques  and  scien- 
tific philosophy  have  brought  us  to  the  threshold 
of  another  era,  even  greater  in  its  promise  than  the 
one  opened  up  by  Pasteur.  For  these  techniques 
and  scientific  philosophy  make  it  practically  certain 
that  wc  are  on  the  verge  of  another  major  discovery 
that,  in  my  opinion,  will  provide  us  with  a  single 
key  to  all  the  degenerative  diseases. 

In  fact,  we  already  know  where  the  major  new 
break-through  is  to  come,  and  vast  armies  of  scien- 
tific workers  are  getting  ready  with  their  highly 
refined  equipment  and  subtle  devices  to  make  the 
final  assault  on  the  wall  behind  which  nature  has 
hidden  some  of  her  major  secrets  of  life.  For  it  is  by 
now  well  established  that  it  is  the  process  controlling 
the  rate  of  aging  that  lies  behind  the  deteriorative 
diseases  that  come  after  an  individual  has  passed 
his  prime.  Hence,  a  major  victory  in  the  battle 
against  these  diseases  may  come  by  breaking 
through  the  massive  wall  of  our  ignorance  about  the 
aging  process  and  the  underlying  causes  that  make 
some  of  us  grow  older  at  a  faster  pace,  mentally 
and  physically,  than  those  who  retain  their  youthful 
vitality  for  decades  longer. 

Just  as  the  discovery  of  the  general  cause  of  the 
infectious  diseases  led  to  their  control  and  preven- 
tion, so  I  fully  expect  that  the  discovery  of  the  basic 
mechanisms  controlling  the  rate  of  aging  will  simi- 
larly lead  to  the  development  of  effective  breaks  on 
the  downhill  course  of  our  lives,  so  that  men  and 
women  will  remain  close  to  their  prime  for  many 
more  years,  measured  in  decades.  Thus,  by  slowing 
down  the  rate  of  aging  we  will,  at  the  same  time, 
also  prevent  the  degenerative  diseases  now  recog- 
nized as  being  largely  manifestations  of  the  aging 
process,  or  rather  of  an  accelerated  rate  of  aging. 

PASTEUR'S  MAJOR  DISCOVERY  was  made 
possible  by  the  availability  of  the  microscope,  which 
enabled  him  to  observe  the  bacteria  associated  with 
infection.  The  coming  major  break-through  into 
the  secrets  of  age  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
advent  of  another  weapon,  described  as  "the  great- 
est invention  since  the  microscope" — the  radio- 
active  isotopes,   miracle   products   of   the   atomic 


Radioactive  isotopes  are  followed  as  they  move  through  body, 
giving  us  "windows"  into  life's  secrets.  Cancer  patient  (I.) 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  gets  radioactive  chlorine. 
Above,  Geiger  counter  checks  patient  who  has  taken  radioactive 
iodine  to  measure  how  much  of  latter  is  left  in  thyroid  gland 


Heart  disease — Drs.  John   Gofman  (r.), 


Dr.  R.  J.  Huebner  taking  serum  from  rM 


oven.  These  radioactive  varieties  of  the  common 
elements  have  given  man  a  great  variety  of  wide  I 
"windows"  through  which  to  watch  life  in  action  as 
it  performs  its  infinity  of  functions.  For  these  radio- 
active substances  can  be  introduced  into  the  living 
bodies  of  animals,  and  their  course  carefully  fol- 
lowed by  their  radiations  as  they  travel  through  the 
great  variety  of  mazes  in  life's  dark  labyrinth.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time,  man  has  the  means  for  exploring 
life's  hitherto  forbidden  interior. 

With  the  aid  of  this  all-seeing  "cosmic  micro- 
scope," as  it  were,  by  the  light  emanating  from  the 
cores  of  atoms,  inner  shrine  of  the  universe,  we  are 
beginning  to  get  the  first  glimpses  of  the  ail- 
important  mechanisms  controlling  the  rate  of  aging. 

In  fact,  we  are  already  on  the  track  of  one  of  the 
basic  reasons,  if  not  the  basic  reason,  why  some  of 
us  are  old  at  fifty  or  thereabouts,  whereas  others 
are  still  mentally  and  physically  alert  in  their  i 
eighties  and  even  nineties.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  there  are  two  general  types  of  im- 
munity. One  is  the  acquired,  or  artificial  type,  which 
comes  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  a  specific  germ, 
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THE   FOUR  GREAT  SCOURGES 


od  to  use  in  his  research  into  virus  vaccines 


in  which  case  the  individual  acquires  an  immunity 
against  the  specific  germ  for  varying  periods  of 
time,  sometimes  for  life. 

But  there  are  other  types  of  immunity  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  exposure  to  any  specific  germ 
or  disease.  They  are  known  collectively  as  innate 
immunity,  which,  rather  than  being  specific,  en- 
dows the  individual  possessing  it  with  a  high  degree 
of  resistance  against  infections  caused  by  bacteria 
as  well  as  viruses  in  general,  and  also  gives  a  high 
degree  of  protection  against  noninfectious  diseases. 
As  yet,  we  know  very  little  about  these  all-important 
types  of  natural  immunity,  which  appear  to  be  part 
of  an  individual's  constitutional  make-up.  trans- 
mitted by  heredity. 

Years  of  research  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Columbia  University,  by  Professor 
Henry  S.  Simms  on  "aging  as  a  physiological  proc- 
ess" led  to  an  interesting  suggestion  about  the  role 
played  by  natural,  innate  resistance  in  determining 
an  individual's  longevity.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year."  Professor 
Simms's  studies  revealed,  "result  principally  from 
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the  progressive  loss  of  resistance  to  disease  with  ad- 
\  ancing  age."  The  death  rate  in  humans,  he  found, 
is  at  a  minimum  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  only  one 
child  in  1,200  dies."  These  figures  brought  to  light 
a  startling  fact.  If  the  death  rate  remained  at  this 
ten-year-old  level  throughout  the  whole  life  span. 
Professor  Simms  calculated,  "our  life  expectancy 
would  be  over  800  years." 

PROFESSOR  SIMMS'S  STUDIES  provided  one 
of  the  first  real  clues  as  to  the  reason  why  some  in- 
dividuals grow  older  at  a  faster  rate  than  others. 
I  he  rate  of  "ticking"  of  the  built-in  "biological 
clock,"  the  studies  showed,  depends  on  the  rate  of 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  natural,  innate  resistance. 
The  long-lived  individual  would  thus  be  one  en- 
dowed by  heredity  with  "built-in  brakes"  to  check 
the  gradual  loss  of  this  general  resistance.  The  more 
effective  the  brakes,  the  slower  would  be  the  rate 
of  "ticking"  of  the  "biological  clock." 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  role  of  heredity  in 
an  individual's  life  span  that  led  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  more  than  a  century  ago  to  present  a  pre- 
scription for  longevity.  His  advice  to  those  who 
wanted  to  live  long  was  "to  advertise  for  a  couple 
of  parents,  both  belonging  to  long-lived  families, 
some  years  before  birth." 

Until  recently  Holmes's  longevity  formula  was 
still  as  valid  as  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  For  while  we  had  learned  a  great  deal  about 
acquired  specific  immunity  and  how  to  induce  it 
artificially  by  means  of  vaccines  against  specific 
germs,  we  knew  practically  nothing  about  natural 
immunity. 

But  in  August,  1954,  a  team  of  investigators  at 
Western  Reserve  University  (Cleveland),  headed 
by  Professor  Louis  Pillemer,  announced  a  dramatic 
discovery — the  isolation  of  a  new  protein  substance 
from  the  serum  of  animal  and  man  that  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  key  substances  in  life's  all-important 
general  immunity  system.  The  new  serum  sub- 
stance, which  they  have  named  properdin  ( from  the 
Latin  word  perdire,  to  destroy)  may  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  catalogue  of  life, 
since  preliminary  studies  indicate  it  may  play  a 
significant  role  in  maintaining  the  body's  natural 
resistance  against  infectious  as  well  as  noninfectious 
diseases.  This  discovery  thus  promises  to  open  the 
way  at  last  to  the  control  of  natural  and  nonspecific 
immunity — to  increase  it  to  the  maximum  when  it 
is  found  to  be  below  par,  and  also  to  provide  brakes 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  its  gradual  loss  to  the 
minimum  possible. 


Along  with  the  discovery  of  properdin,  wc  arc 
now  watching  the  development  of  ever  more-refined 
techniques  thai  are  bringing  us  ever  nearer  to  a 
veritable  chemical  "Fountain  of  Youth,"  hidden  by 
nature  ever  since  life  began.  With  the  light  of  the 
electron  in  the  atom's  outer  shell,  harnessed  in 
the  electron  microscope  which  magnifies  objects 
100,000  times,  and  the  light  of  the  atom's  inner 
core,  we  are  now  unraveling  the  structure  of  the 
proteins,  the  primary  molecules  of  life,  and  are 
watching  life  on  the  elemental  molecular  level.  We 
are  gaining  important  insights  into  the  chemistry  of 
heredity  and  the  structure  of  the  materials  through 
which  heredity  is  transmitted  throughout  the  realm 
of  life.  We  are  discovering  that  even  in  the  smallest 
units  of  living  matter  there  exists  a  profound  rela- 
tionship between  their  architecture  and  their  bio- 
logical activity,  and  that  even  the  smallest  chemical 
change  may  alter  the  hereditary  character  of  an 
organism.  From  the  concentrated  study  of  muscle 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  how  all  living  things 
utilize  the  energy  whereby  they  live.  And  we  are 
at  last  beginning  to  make  headway  against  the  for- 
midable blood-brain  barrier,  which  may  lead  to 
chemical  control  and  prevention  of  disorders  of 
the  mind  and  the  central  nervous  system. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Tainter  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  "we  have  consciously  evolved  a  technique  and 
a  scientific  philosophy  that  finally  enables  us  to 
wrestle  with  death  itself,  and  on  increasingly  even 
terms." 

While  death  is  an  inevitable  part  of  life,  and 
chemical  Methuselahs  are  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable, all  evidence  now  indicates  that  the  normal 
human  life  span  could  be  prolonged  in  the  near 
future  to  more  than   a   hundred. 

AS  I  GO  ABOUT  our  great  research  centers  and 
glance  over  the  shoulders  of  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  labor  in  them,  I  grow  ever  more 
confident  that  we  are  getting  ever  closer  to  the  an- 
swer of  one  of  life's  greatest  riddles — the  biochemi- 
cal processes  that  control  the  rate  of  aging.  And 
when  wc  get  the  answer  to  the  riddle — and  I  am 
confident  it  will  come  within  a  decade  at  the  most 
— we  shall  have  found  a  way  to  fill  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  prescription  for  longevity.  But  instead  of 
having  to  advertise  for  long-lived  parents  "some- 
time before  birth"  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  chem- 
ical equivalents  of  long-lived  ancestors  any  time 
after  birth. 

Ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  10  or  even  20 
years  younger.  the  end 
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vacations 
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Wherever  you  live,  you  can  find  enticing  low-cost  vacations— bargain  railroad  tours, 
tropical   isles,   lakeside  hideaways,   little-known   resorts— if  you   know  where  to  look 


By  NORMAN  D.  FORD 


IF  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  VACATIONS  uncrowded, 
unspoiled  and  unusual,  you  may  find  that  the  best 
holiday  for  you  is  the  one  that  costs  least.  This  sum- 
mer, while  40,000,000  Americans  jam  highways 
and  send  prices  soaring  in  a  handful  of  popular  re- 
sort areas,  some  of  the  most  glamorous  islands  and 
most  exotic  resorts  will  be  half  empty — with  their 
rates  often  down  to  bargain-basement  levels. 

Two  days'  drive  north  of  Boston  is  a  hideaway 
island  where  you  can  escape  civilization  on  $5  a 
day.  On  Florida's  fabulous  Gold  Coast,  de  luxe 
beach  apartments  that  cost  $100  a  week  in  winter 
are  available  at  $35  a  week  in  July.  South  of  the 
border  you  can  live  like  a  millionaire  in  Mexico; 
north  of  the  Canadian  border  are  dude  ranches  with 
rates  so  low  you  won't  believe  them.  Within  50 
miles  of  a  transcontinental  highway  you  can  roam 
for  days  among  Indian  villages  where  life  has  stood 
still  since  Columbus  discovered  America.  There 
are  government-subsidized  pack  trips  into  the  un- 
known in  the  West;  in  the  Midwest  for  $5  a  day  you 
can  canoe  through  virgin  wilderness  following  the 
routes  of  early  fur  traders.  On  a  budget  you  can 
fly  to  tropical  islands,  take  back-road  auto  trips 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  breath-stopping  scen- 
ery, and  vacation  in  unknown  beauty  spots  so  low- 
priced  their  locations  are  the  carefully  guarded 
secrets  of  local  people  in  the  know. 

As  a  travel  expert,  I  was  asked  by  Collier's  to 
choose  20  such  bargain  vacations.  If  any  of  those 
listed  here  interest  you,  additional  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  sources  shown  in  the  chart. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  at  least  four  (and  possi- 
bly more)  of  these  vacations  lie  within  reach. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  vacations  are  for  two 
full  weeks,  all  but  one  for  a  family  of  four  (includ- 
ing two  children  under  twelve).  You'll  use  the 
family  car  and  cut  costs  by  staying  in  modern 
housekeeping  cottages  or  motels.  Actual  routes  can 
easily  be  traced  from  the  day-to-day  itineraries  in 
the  chart.  There,  too,  you'll  find  the  all-inclusive 
costs.  These  costs  don't  include  shopping  in  Can- 
ada or  Mexico  but  they  should  cover  all  your  meals 
and  accommodations,  car  operation,  fares,  admis- 
sions, taxes,  tourist  cards  and  so  on. 

Set  your  sights  for  each  day's  car  travel  at  $29  for 


a  family  of  four.  If  that  seems  low,  do  this:  Let  the 
most  thrifty  member  of  the  party  serve  as  treasurer 
— keeping  records,  making  all  payments,  leaving 
all  tips,  making  all  purchases.  That  way,  no  one 
can  waste  money  on  incidentals  and  those  mysteri- 
ous "miscellaneous"  expenses  which  wreck  so  many 
well-planned  budgets.  Wherever  possible,  stay  at 
motels  and  cabins  with  housekeeping  units;  in  areas 
which  have  none,  don't  overlook  country  inns, 
small-town  hotels,  and  that  economical  stand-by, 
the  tourist  home.  Start  out  early  and  try  to  stop  by 
6:00  p.m.,  before  accommodations  fill.  Bring  a  few 
items  from  home:  a  hot  plate  for  cooking  breakfast 
in  nonhousekeeping  accommodations,  a  radio  for 
evenings,  an  iron  and  a  fan,  a  folding  cot  if  you 
have  one,  and  a  large  thermos  bottle  to  cut  down 
on  drinks.  Remember,  too,  that  admission  to  the 
nation's  greatest  sights  is  free;  along  most  routes 
there  are  more  admission-free  sights  than  you  can 
stop  to  see.  Of  course,  there'll  be  days  when  you'll 
spend  more  than  $29,  other  days  when  you'll  spend 
less.  But  if  you're  really  in  earnest  about  cutting 
costs,  your  average  will  be  close  to  that  figure. 

Naturally,  costs  will  be  less  for  smaller  families 
— about  20  per  cent  less  if  there  is  only  one  child, 
35  per  cent  less  for  two  adults  alone.  Costs  also 
will  be  lower  if  you  live  nearer  the  chosen  vacation 
spot  than  the  base  city,  slightly  higher  if  you  live 
farther  away.  Nor  need  you  begin  the  circular 
tours  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Indian  country  at  the 
base  cities.  Pick  them  up  at  the  nearest  point  and 
complete  the  circle.  Similarly,  the  railroad  tour  can 
be  done  from  California  at  the  same  cost. 

Some  words  of  caution:  Where  possible,  it's  best 
to  make  reservations  in  advance,  even  for  hideaway 
vacations.  Remember,  the  prices  shjown  are  reason- 
able minimums;  you'll  get  clean  accommodations 
and  good  plain  food,  but  no  luxuries — and  no  ex- 
tras, such  as  souvenirs.  For  budget  purposes,  driv- 
ing is  estimated  at  about  400  miles  a  day;  if  you 
prefer  a  lower  daily  mileage,  remember  to  allow 
for  the  extra  travel  time  in  computing  your  ex- 
penses. Finally,  carry  an  emergency  fund;  a  tire 
that  has  to  be  replaced  could  make  a  big  dent  in 
your  budget. 

Now  the  vacations: 


1.  New  England  lakes  .  .  .  Within  80  1 
Boston,  along  the  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  borders,  is  a  chunk  of  unspoilflj  New 
England  curiously  untouristed  and  amazingly  lo* 
priced.  This  is  a  land  of  unfished  streams,^ 
serted  lakes  and  beaches,  lonely  green  hills  and  tm 
ests,  empty  back  roads,  historic  colonial  towns  afl 
friendly  countryfolk.  In  half-forgotten  resorts  Mr 
Lakes  Webster,  Big  Alum,  Congamond,  WalliM 
and  Thompson,  fine  large  housekeeping  cottages 
can  be  had  in  summer  at  $40  a  week  and  boats  rent 
for  as  low  as  $1.50  a  day.  On  easy  drives  you'll 
relive  the  Revolution  at  Concord  and  Lexington, 
explore  historic  houses,  and  roam  atmospheric  colo- 
nial villages  like  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Woodstock,  Connecticut. 


2.  Tidewater  Maryland  .  .  .  Washington's  week- 
enders know  Maryland's  historic  Tidewater  but  typ- 
ically overlook  it  for  summer  vacations.  With  an 
overnight  stop  to  see  Valley  Forge,  you'll  drive 
high  over  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and  down  the 
Western  Shore  into  a  watery  yesteryear  world  of 
winding  creeks  and  river  beaches,  weathered  farms 
and  hoary  churches.  Head  for  unharried  St.  Marys  hy 
County,  where  large  waterside  housekeeping  cot- 
tages rent  as  low  as  $35  a  week  and  you  can  lay  in 
stocks  of  delicious  clams,  crabs  and  fresh  farm 
produce  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  You'll  fish  for 
abundant  trout,  perch  and  rock,  take  short  drives 
to  colonial  towns  or  Washington,  D.C.,  hunt  fos- 
sils on  the  Chesapeake  cliffs  and  enjoy  11  com- 
pletely relaxed  days  for  just  $56  apiece.  This  might 
be  a  practical  vacation  for  Southerners,  too. 


>ht 


3.  Grand  Manan  Island  .  . .  For  10  days  on 
unhurried  Old  World  island,  leave  your  car  at  Sai 
Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  take  the  30-mile 
voyage  out  to  rocky  Grand  Manan.  You'll  receive 
a  warm  welcome  from  3,000  friendly  fisherfolk  who 
live  in  gaily  painted  cottages  along  dramatically 
beautiful  coves  and  beaches.  They'll  show  you 
seals  and  porpoises,  where  to  hike  and  bicycle,  take 
you  lobstering  to  neighboring  islands  and  spin  hair- 
raising  yams  of  shipwrecks  and  lighthouse  dramas. 
Grand  Manan,  an  old  hangout  of  Captain  Kidd,  has 
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no  bars,  honky-tonks  or  night  clubs  hut  you'll  rave 
over  delicious  chowder  dinners.  Board  at  the  hand- 
ful of  cozy  cottages  and  inns  costs  as  little  as  $35  a 
week  per  person;  don't  go  without  reservations. 

4.  New  York  City  .  .  .  The  big  town  in  summer  is 
surprisingly  uncrowded  and  you'll  find  entertain- 
ment galore  either  free  or  at  nominal  cost.  You 
can  get  good  hotel  accommodations  for  four  at  $  14 
a  night  (your  major  expense)  and  you  can  eat  inex- 
pensively in  cafeterias  and  foreign  restaurants.  For 
small  change  you  can  tour  Greenwich  Village,  take 
a  voyage  to  Staten  Island,  visit  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
Chinatown,  medieval  cloisters,  high-vaulted  cathe- 
drals, famous  art  galleries,  museums,  beaches,  mod- 
ern skyscrapers  and  historic  landmarks.  Pick  up  the 
guide  Evening  Out  for  an  introduction  to  scores  of 
free  or  inexpensive  lectures.  TV  and  radio  shows, 
music  and  drama,  foreign  films,  shoestring  sight- 
seeing trips,  scientific  exhibitions,  symphony  con- 
certs, off-Broadway  plays  and  opera  performances 
which  even  few  New  Yorkers  know  of. 

5.  Fort  Lauderdale  ...  In  summer  this  famed  re- 
sort is  an  exotic  bargain  basement  where  de  luxe 
hotel  rooms  are  available  at  a  third  of  winter  rates 
yet  the  mercury  rises  only  12  degrees  over  January 
levels.  Take  a  ritzy  housekeeping  apartment  under 
rustling  coconut  palms  and  enjoy  this  millionaires' 
paradise  at  poor-men's  prices.  There's  five  miles  of 
golden  public  beach,  all-day  deep-sea  fishing  trips 
for  $4-$5  per  person,  golf  with  greens  fees  at  $1.50, 
inexpensive  jungle  river  cruises,  and  scores  of  easy 
excursions  to  Miami  Beach,  Seminole  villages,  cit- 
rus groves,  cattle  ranches  and  orchid  gardens.  Tour 
Fort  Lauderdale's  Venetian  canals  by  night  and 
drive  home  through  Florida's  myriad  lakes  with  a 
call  at  Silver  Springs  and  its  unique  aquarium. 

6.  Sanibel  Island  .  .  .  Just  15  miles  off  U.S.  41  at 
Punta  Rassa,  Florida,  you  can  drive  aboard  a  ferry 
and  30  minutes  later  emerge  on  a  secluded  tropical 
island  carpeted  by  whispering  coconut  groves  and 
rimmed  by  beaches  piled  with  some  of  the  fanciest 
shells  in  North  America.  Time  means  nothing  on 
Sanibel  Island,  where  hurry,  worry  and  schedules 
are  unknown.  A  single  road  weaves  past  traders' 
shacks,  green  lagoons  and  hideaway  cottages  where 
writers  and  artists  lead  escapist  lives  in  a  South 
Sea  setting.  Miles  of  quiet  beaches  are  deserted 
save  for  egrets  and  pelicans,  and  the  endless  sky- 
blue  waters  teem  with  tarpon.  Mosquitoes  keep 
tourists  away,  prices  low.  Although  there  are  plenty 
of  the  little  pests  on  Sanibel,  if  you  use  repellent  and 
heed  local  advice,  insects  need  be  no  more  trouble- 
some than  in  the  North.   Make  reservations. 

7.  Mexican  tour ...  In  a  single  16-day  swing  you 
can  sample  the  colorful  heart  of  Old  Mexico,  climb 
Aztec  pyramids,  see  pilgrims,  timeless  Indian  vil- 
lages, fiestas  and  costumed  dancers,  white-walled 
colonial  cities,  snow-capped  volcanoes  and  cosmo- 
politan Mexico  City.  Make  Laredo  your  first  tar- 
get, then  cross  brilliant  desert  into  the  High  Sierra. 
Spend  two  nights  in  Mexico  City,  the  Paris  of 
America.  Then  drive  in  the  shadow  of  towering 
volcanoes  to  enchanting  Cuernavaca  and  medieval 
Taxco.  Circle  north  to  Lake  Patzcuaro  to  see  Ta- 
rascans  wield  butterfly  fishnets  and  to  visit  Janitzio 
Island.  Feast  on  whitefish  and  goat  kid  in  the  haci- 
enda country  as  you  circle  Lake  Chapala  to  Guada- 
lajara. Then  drive  on  to  storybook  Guanajuato, 
San  Miguel  Allende,  Celaya  and  Queretaro,  all  his- 
tory-steeped colonial  cities.  Prices  are  unbelievably 
cheap;  hotels  and  restaurants  uncrowded  except  in 
Mexico  City,  where  you  may  need  reservations. 
Midwesterners  may  also  like  this  vacation. 

8.  Grand  Cayman  Island  .  .  .  Here's  a  reef-girt 
coral  island  where  a  vacation — including  air  trans- 
portation from  Miami — will  cost  less  than  $13 
a  day  per  person  for  a  family  of  four.  Start  with  a 
one-day  drive  to  Saint  Augustine,  the  country's  old- 
est town.  Next  day  drive  to  Miami,  garage  your  car 


and  board  a  DC-3  or  Convair  for  a  two-and-a-hall- 
hour  flight  over  Cuba  and  the  sparkling  Caribbean 
to  Grand  Cayman.  This  is  the  island  time  forgot, 
a  West  Indian  atoll  peopled  by  descendants  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  and  buccaneers,  steeped  in  pi- 
rate lore  and  boasting  the  Caribbean's  finest 
beaches.  Rum  and  turtle  steaks  are  cheap.  You'll 
stay  at  comfortable  modern  hotels  and  bike  down 
coral  roads  to  turtle  ponds,  hidden  caves,  old 
forts  and  blue  lagoons.  Yards  from  powder-white 
beaches  you  can  float  over  multihued  coral  gardens, 
fish  for  big  marlin,  'cuda  and  fresh-water  tarpon, 
spear  giant  crayfish  or  treasure-hunt  for  pieces  of 
eight.   Make  reservations  in  advance. 

9.  State  parks  .  .  .  For  an  almost  free  vacation, 
sample  the  hundreds  of  state  parks  scattered 
through  some  of  the  country's  outstanding  beauty 
spots.  You  can  spend  a  wilderness  vacation  within 
a  few  hours  of  Chicago  or  range  as  far  as  Cumber- 
land Falls,  Kentucky;  Lake  Itasca,  Minnesota;  Petit 
Jean,  Arkansas;  Lake  Murray,  Oklahoma;  or  to 
seashore  parks  on  the  Gulf.  Fun  in  other  parks  re- 
volves around  beautiful  lakes,  caves,  cool  moun- 
tains, top  fishing  spots  and  health  resorts.  There's 
lots  to  do  and  special  attractions  for  kiddies  and 
hobbyists.  Fully  furnished  modern  cottages  rent 
for  as  little  as  $  1 8-$72  a  week.  Transportation  costs 
depend  on  how  far  you're  willing  to  travel.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Midwesterner  to  enjoy  a  state- 
park  vacation,  of  course.  Wherever  you  live,  check 
the  vacation  bureaus  of  your  own  and  neighboring 
states  for  one  of  the  least  costly  vacations  anywhere. 

10.  Canoe  trip  .  .  .  Within  minutes  of  leaving 
Minnesota's  canoe  base  camps,  you're  in  a  calendar- 
picture  world  of  boundless  lakes  and  forests  where 
there  are  no  man-made  sounds  except  your  own  and 
it's  impossible  to  spend  any  money.  For  roughly  $5 
a  day  per  person,  outfitters  equip  you  with  canoes, 
food,  tents  and  everything  you'll  need  for  12  care- 
free days  deep  in  the  woods.  Following  the  routes  of 
early  French  voyageurs,  you'll  paddle  past  pictur- 
esque waterfalls,  rocky  palisades  and  fascinating 
rock  formations,  camp  on  islands  and  swim  from 
sandy  beaches,  troll  as  you  go  for  trout,  bass,  wall- 
eyes and  pike,  and  photograph  moose,  beaver,  fox 
and  deer.  Provided  you  can  cook,  camp  and  read  a 
compass,  you'll  find  it  a  happy,  adventurous  journey 
along  well-marked  water  routes. 

11.  Great  Lakes  tour  ...  On  this  swing  through 
some  of  America's  most  scenic  country,  you'll  drive 
past  miles  of  cherry  orchards,  majestic  bluffs,  can- 
yons, cliffs  and  chasms;  you'll  see  Indian  villages, 
posts  and  forts;  you'll  shop  for  English  woolens 
and  fine  china  in  Canada,  Dutch  souvenirs  in  Hol- 
land (Michigan),  visit  Egyptian  Lotus  Beds  in 
nearby  Vicksburg  and  the  world's  busiest  ship  canal 
in  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Head  first  for  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  and  visit  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Wil- 
liams Bay.  Drive  north  to  explore  Wisconsin's  pic- 
turesque Door  County.  Swing  back  to  Wisconsin 
Dells  for  a  day's  exploration,  then  over  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  north  to  Mille  Lacs,  Minnesota.  You'll 
follow  the  breath-takingly  beautiful  North  Shore 
Highway  to  Fort  William,  Ontario,  return  to  Du- 
luth,  and  drive  west  to  Ironwood's  vast  open-pit 
mine.  Explore  Michigan's  Keweenaw  Peninsula, 
follow  Brockway  Mountain  Drive,  then  head  east 
to  Soo  Locks.  Spend  a  day  on  car-free  Mackinac 
Island,  then  head  for  home  down  Lake  Michigan's 
eastern  shore.  You'll  tour  Old  Mission  Peninsula, 
climb  Sleeping  Bear  Sand  Dunes  and  wind  up  by 
dropping  in  on  Saugatuck's  colorful  art  colony. 

12.  Western  railroad  tour  ...  A  quirk  in  regu- 
lations lets  you  ride  hundreds  of  extra  free  miles 
through  the  West  for  the  basic  Chicago-to-San 
Francisco  round-trip  fare.  Riding  by  coach  in  day- 
light and  stopping  somewhere  each  night,  you  cross 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  pass  through  St.  Louis 
and  Little  Rock  and  thence  to  the  color-filled  South- 
west.   You'll   see  historic  San   Antonio,   spend   a 


Where  to  and  for  how  long 

(figures  indicate  number  of  nightt  spent  at  each  place) 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 


14 


16 


17 

18 
19 

20 


NORTHEAST  (Based  on  Boston) 


New  England  lakes  05  day>).  Half  day 

each  way;  14  days  at  lakeside  resort 


2  Tidewater  Maryland  (i 4  days).  Valley  h» 
*             (1);  St.  Morys  County,  Md.,  resort  (U)j  Valley  ft 

Grand  Manan  Island  05  days).  Bangor, 

3  Saint  Andrews,  N.B.  (1);  Grand  Manan,  N.B.  (10 
Andrews  (1);  Bangor  (1) 


A  New  York  City  (14    days).  One  day's  driv 

^  way;  New  York  City  (12) 


SOUTH  (Based  on  Atlanta) 


Fort  Lauderdale  (15   days).  Jacksonville,  I 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  (12);  Ocala,  Fla.  (1) 

Sanibel  Island  (15  days).  Lake  City,  Fla.  (1); 
Island,  Fla.  (12);  Lake  City  (1) 


Mexican  tour  (16  days).  Jackson,  Miss.  (1);  J 
ville/ Texas  (1);  Laredo,  Texas  (1);  Voiles,  Mex.  (1 
ico  City  (2);  Taxco  (1);  Patzcuaro  (1);  Ajijic  (1); 
juato  (1);  San  Miguel  Allende  (1);  Ciudad   Ma 
Laredo,  Texas  (1);  Beaumont,  Texas  (1);  Meridian, 


Grand  Cayman  Island  (11  days).  Saint 

tine,  Fla.  (1);  Miami,  Fla.  (1);  Grand  Cayman  Isle 
Saint  Augustine  (1) 


MIDWEST  (Based  on  Chicago) 


State  parks  (15  days).  1-3  days'  travel  eac 
9-13  days  in  state  park 


Canoe  trip  (15  days).  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.(l) 
base  camp  (1);  canoe  camping  trip  (10);  cano 
camp  (1);  Chippewa  Falls  (1) 


Great  Lakes  tour  (15  days).  Eagle  Harbo 
(1);  Wisconsin  Delis,  Wis.  (1);  Duluth,  Minn.  (1); 
Marais,  Minn.  (1);  Fort  William,  Ont.  (1);  Superic 
(1);  Ironwood,  Mich.  (1);  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.  (1) 
sing,  Mich.  (1);  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich.  (1);  Saint 
Mich.  (2);  Traverse  City,  Mich.  (1);  Ludington,  iV 

Western  railroad  tour  (15  days).  Typical 

overs:  San  Antonio,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Sai| 
Cisco,  Reno,  Cheyenne,  etc. 

ROCKIES  (Based  on  Denver) 


m  National  forests  (15  days).  1-2  days'  driv  I 

***  way,  11-13  days  in  national  forest 


Canadian  dude  ranch  (12  days).  Sheridan 

(1);    Glacier    Park,   Mont.   (1);   dude    ranch    (7); 
d'Alene,  Idaho  (1);  Billings,  Mont.  (1) 


.]—  Sun  Valley  (.15     days).     Rock     Springs,     Wy. 

■  9  Ketchum,  Idaho  (12);  Rock  Springs  (1) 


Indian  country  tour    (15    days).    Albuqu 

N.M.  (1);  Carlsbad  (2);  Las  Cruces  (1);  Tucson,  Ai 
Flagstaff  (1);  Grand  Canyon  (2);  Gallup,  N.M.  (1); 
(D;  Santa  Fe  (2);  Taos  (2) 


PACIFIC  COAST  (Based  on  Los  Ang 


Wilderness  pack  trip   ('2-14  days).  1-2 

driving  each  way  to  base,  10  days  on  Sierra  tra 


Oregon  COaSt  resort  (15  days).  San  Fro 
Cal.  (1);  Eureka,  Cal.  (1);  Oregon  -coast  resor 
Eureka  (1);  San  Francisco  (1) 

San  Juan  Islands  05  days).  Mono  Lake,  C 
Valley  Falls,  Ore.  (1);  Yakima,  Wash.  (1);  Sai 
Islands,  Wash.  (8);  Otis,  Ore.  (1);  Crescent  Cif 
(1);  Monterey,  Cal.  (1) 

Puerto  Vallarta  (17  days).  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (1 
gales,  Ariz.  0);  Guaymas,  Mex.  (1);  Culiacdn  (1); 
0);  Puerto  Vallarta  (6);  Tepic  (1);  Culiocdn  (1);  Git 
0);  Nogales  01;  Phoenix  (1) 


Bv    DR.    WALTER   W.    VAN    KIRK 


"Religion 
will  survive 
in  Russia" 


An  American  churchman  just  back  from  the  U.S.S.R.  reports  that  though  Soviet  officials  still 
inveigh  against  God,  five  times  as  many  churches  are  open  as  in  1935,  and  millions  go  to  them 


Dr.  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  is  a  prominent  Methodist 
clergyman  now  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  Several  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Van  Kirk 
was  one  of  nine  American  churchmen  who  traveled  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  an  account  of  what  he  learned 


A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
I  stepped  off  the  plane  at  the  Moscow  airport. 
I  was  met  by  the  white-bearded  Metropolitan  Niko- 
lai, and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  occasion  was  the  arrival  in  Russia  of 
the  deputation  of  American  churchmen  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Our  purpose  was  to  talk  with  Russian  religious 
leaders  about  matters  of  common  concern  to  Chris- 
tians the  world  over. 

Twenty  years  earlier  when  I  was  in  Russia,  re- 
ligion appeared  to  be  dying.  The  process  of  rigor 
mortis  was  under  way  and  had  been  ever  since  the 
revolution  in  1917.  Although  Lenin  lay  dead  in  his 
tomb  in  Red  Square,  his  voice  could  still  be  heard. 
And  his  spirit  was  being  invoked  in  a  savage  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  the  things  of  God. 

I  saw  the  once-powerful  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.   Anti-God  mu- 


seums were  scattered  all  over  Moscow.  Confiscated 
icons  were  on  sale  in  the  bargain  basements  of  the 
department  stores.  Anti-Christian  literature  was 
rolling  off  the  presses  of  the  "godless"  publishing 
houses.  The  League  of  Militant  Atheists  was  daily 
adding  to  its  members.  Scurrilous  cartoons  of  the 
Deity  were  posted  on  street  corners  and  in  public 
places.  Religious  instruction,  not  only  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  schools,  but  also  in  the  churches, 
had  been  forbidden.  Forty  bishops  and  at  least 
1,000  priests  had  been  murdered.  Others,  and  in 
considerable  number,  had  been  banished  to  Siberia. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  country  areas.  I  visited 
a  commune  some  300  miles  from  Moscow.  As  I 
walked  along  the  narrow  village  roads  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  I  passed  a  number  of  churches  that  were 
being  used  as  storage  places,  pigsties  and  cow  sta- 
bles. When,  at  last,  I  found  an  open  church  the 
sight  I  beheld  was  one  of  melancholy.  The  priest 
was  in  rags.  I  counted  the  persons  present.  There 
were  15.  The  offering  that  morning  consisted  of 
five  green  apples,  an  egg  and  four  kopecks.  The 
priest  told  me  he  would  eat  the  apples  and  the  egg. 
He  explained  that  as  a  disfranchised  citizen  he  was 
not  permitted  to  work.  His  was  a  beggar's  lot.  I 
gave  him  two  cans  of  fruit  that  I  had  brought  all 
the  way  from  America.  He  cried  and  took  from 
the  walls  of  his  church  an  icon.    'Take  this,"  he 


Church  at  Zagorsk,  the  seat  of  Russian 
Orthodoxy,    50    miles    from    Moscow 


irshipers  in  Leningrad.    Most  churchgoers  are  old, 
enough  young  people  attend  to  keep  religion  alive 


RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA     continued 


From  1917  to  1935,  the  number  of  Russian  Orthodox  churches 
fell  from  46,000  to  4,000,  the  number  of  priests  from  50,000  to 
5,000.  But  today  there  are  20,000  churches  and  35,000  priests 


said  to  me,  "in  thanks  for  the  food  you  gave  me." 
The  icon  is  hanging  in  the  living  room  of  my  home. 
It  is  for  me  a  constant  reminder  of  a  suffering 
church  under  the  travail  of  persecution. 

Thus  it  was  that  religion  in  Russia,  in  1935,  was 
on  the  defensive.  True,  the  constitution  allowed 
for  "freedom  of  worship."  It  allowed,  also,  and 
more  importantly,  for  "freedom  of  antireligious 
propaganda."  Christians  were  permitted  to  worship 
in  the  few  churches  that  remained  open.  They 
could  pray  before  their  icons  and  their  altars.  They 
could  recite  their  creeds.  But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  propagate  their  faith.  Only  the  "godless" 
enjoyed  full  propaganda  privileges. 

AND  THE  "GODLESS"  had  made  full  use  of  their 
privileged  position.  By  day  and  by  night,  year  in 
and  year  out,  by  press,  radio  and  soapbox  forensics 
they  had  railed  against  God.  Religion,  in  its  institu- 
tional forms,  had  all  but  disappeared.  By  contrast 
with  the  statistical  position  of  the  churches  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1917,  the  number  of 
Russian  Orthodox  Churches  had  been  whittled 
down  from  46,457  to  4,225;  the  number  of  priests 
from  50,960  to  5,665;  the  number  of  bishops  from 
130  to  28;  the  number  of  monasteries  from  1,026 
to  37.  Communist  agitators,  in  their  zeal  to  blas- 
pheme God,  had  desecrated  the  altars  where  Chris- 
tians for  centuries  had  confessed  their  faith. 

And  now  I  was  in  Russia  again.  On  the  journey 
from  New  York  to  Moscow  I  had  been  thinking  of 
the  despoiled  churches  I  had  seen  20  years  earlier, 
and  the  little  band  of  intrepid  Christians  with  whom 
I  had  worshiped.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  conditions 


on  the  religious  front  had  changed  for  the  better. 
There  had  been  World  War  II,  or,  as  the  Russians 
prefer,  the  "Great  Patriotic  War."  With  the  ap- 
proach of  the  German  Wehrmacht  toward  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  had  become 
desperate.  They  had  sought  to  stir  the  patriotism 
of  the  Russian  masses  to  fever  pitch.  This  could 
best  be  done,  they  had  concluded,  by  exalting  the 
Russia  of  tradition.  The  church  had  been  a  part  of 
that  tradition.  In  March,  1942,  the  Moscow  radio 
had  called  upon  the  God-fearing  people  of  the  oc- 
cupied territories  to  resist  the  German  invaders 
who,  it  was  said,  were  "menacing  the  very  existence 
of  Christianity  and  seeking  the  overthrow  of  Christ 
the  King  to  install  instead  the  philosophy  of  Alfred 
Rosenberg."  Pressure  against  the  church  was  sud- 
denly relaxed.  Many  churches  that  had  been 
closed  were  opened.  So,  too,  a  few  of  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  There  was  very  little  antireligious 
propaganda.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was 
permitted  to  elect  a  patriarch,  and  to  resume  pub- 
lication of  certain  religious  journals. 

The  newly  elected  patriarch  was  Sergius,  a  sin- 
cere patriot.  He  called  upon  the  faithful  to  resist 
the  aggressors.  This  they  did — not  because  they 
loved  their  Communist  oppressors,  but  because 
they  loved  Mother  Russia  with  an  undying  love. 
Collections  were  received  in  the  churches  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort.  Prayers  were  offered  for  the 
troops  at  the  fighting  fronts.  Priests  lost  their  lives 
in  battle.  Here  was  one  of  the  strangest  paradoxes 
of  history.  To  save  Russia,  the  churches  had  helped 
save  the  Communist  regime.  In  resisting  the  aggres- 
sors from  without,  the  churches  had  given  aid  and 


Two  scenes  from  a  baptismal  rite  at  an 
Orthodox  church  in  a  village  just  outside 
Moscow.  At  left,  parents  and  their  hahies 
wait  for  service  to  begin.  Above,  naked  child 
is  plunged  three  times  into  a  tub  of  tepid 
water.  No  less  than  72  infants  received  their 
baptism  in  this  one  small  church  on  one  day 


CHARLES    C      PARLIN 


Above,  an  Orthodox  service  at  Zagorsk, 
famous  church  was  built  almost  400  yearii 
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tlow,  Sunday  service  in  Evangelical  Baptist 
a  hurch,  Moscow.  Congregation  numbers  2,000 


Symbol  of  the  Soviet  leaders'  low  opinion  of  religion  is  renowned  St.  Basil's  cathedral — now  an  anti-God  museum 


comfort  to  their  oppressors  from  within.  But  like 
all  paradoxes,  the  payoff  was  in  both  directions.  To 
save  Russia,  the  Communists  had  helped  restore 
the  churches — not  because  they  loved  the  Chris- 
tians, but  because  they  hated  the  Nazis. 

WHAT  NOW  in  1956?  Had  the  upsurge  of  re- 
ligion occasioned  by  the  war  persisted?  Had  the 
churches  increased  in  numbers?  Were  they  really 
free  to  fulfill  their  mission?  Had  the  state  reasserted 
its  prewar  hostility  toward  the  Russian  Christian 
community?  These  were  among  the  many  ques- 
tions I  asked  myself  as  I  arrived  at  the  Moscow  air- 
port. During  the  10  days  that  followed  I  had  many 
opportunities  to  observe,  at  firsthand,  something 
of  church  life  in  present-day  Russia. 

I  spent  a  Sunday  morning  in  Udelnoye,  20  miles 
from  Moscow.  The  village  church  was  crowded  to 
the  doors.  The  priest,  wearing  the  vestments  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  clergy,  celebrated  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  faithful  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  glittering  icons.  Rising,  they  made 
their  way,  I  among  them,  to  the  adjoining  baptis- 
tery. On  that  day,  in  four  services,  72  babies  were 
baptized.  The  assembled  fathers  and  mothers,  their 
children  in  their  arms,  formed  a  semicircle  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest.  He  enjoined  them  to  nurture 
their  offspring  in  the  faith  by  which,  a  thousand 
years  earlier,  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev  had  been 
baptized.  Naked  and  squirming,  each  child,  head 
first,  was  plunged  three  times  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water. 
Thereafter,  the  heads  of  the  babies  were  anointed 
with  oil,  as  were  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  The  benediction  was  invoked. 
The  names  of  72  Muscovite  children  had  been  writ- 
ten in  God's  book  of  remembrance. 

On  another  occasion  my  colleagues  and  I  at- 
tended a  worship  service  in  Moscow's  Evangelical 
Baptist  Church.  When  we  were  introduced,  the 
vast  congregation  of  2,000,  mostly  women,  swept 
forward  in  a  surge  of  welcome.  The  songs  I  heard 


Saturday  prayers  in  one  of  Moscow's  three  synagogues. 
During  Jewish  high  holidays,  a  rabbi  told  the  author, 
as  many  as  10,000  worshipers  attend  his  temple  alone 


reminded  me  of  the  gospel  revivals  of  the  Billy  Sun- 
day era:  What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,  and 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds.  The  words  they  sang 
were  in  an  alien  tongue.  But  the  message  of  their 
singing  was  the  universal  story  of  God's  redeeming 
love.  Just  before  the  preacher  pronounced  the 
benediction  the  congregation,  accompanied  by  a 
salute  of  waving  handkerchiefs,  sang:  God  Be  with 
You  till  We  Meet  Again.  When  the  service  was  over 
I  made  my  way  among  the  throng  of  worshipers.  I 
patted  the  heads  of  the  little  children  and  shook 
hands  with  their  parents.  Tears  streamed  down  the 
faces  of  the  women.  They  tugged  at  my  coat  sleeves 
and  cried:  "May  Christ  be  praised." 

On  yet  another  occasion,  I  was  made  to  feel  the 
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Despite  its  vitality,  says  the  author,  Russian  religion  will  never  be  at  peace  while  the  Reds  rule 


presence  of  the  Living  God.  This  was  at  the  famed 
Troitse-Sergiyevskaya  at  Zagorsk.  The  singing  I 
heard  within  these  cloistered  walls  was  like  the 
chanting  of  angels.  Plaintive  it  was,  with  an  under- 
tone of  melancholy.  It  was  as  though  all  the  trou- 
bles of  the  burdened  people  of  Mother  Russia  had 
been  rolled  together  and  transported  on  the  wings 
of  song  to  the  gates  of  paradise.  The  members  of 
the  choir  were  young  men  in  their  early  twenties. 
All  their  lives  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  most 
vicious  sort  of  anti-God  propaganda.  They  had 
heard  religion  ridiculed  and  God  reviled.  Many 
times,  no  doubt,  they  had  gazed  upon  the  symbolic 
red  star  of  Communism  that  towered  high  among 
the  domes  of  the  churches  within  the  Kremlin  walls. 
Yet  here  they  were,  in  the  Troitse  Monastery, 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Sergius,  the 
patron  saint  of  Russia.  Most  of  them  were  study- 
ing for  the  priesthood.  Others  as- 
pired to  be  teachers  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  Still  others  would  be 
servants  of  the  churches  content  to 
do  work  on  the  level  of  the  common- 
place and  thereby  glorify  the  Christ 
to  Whom  they  were  beholden. 

Elsewhere  and  almost  continu- 
ously, during  the  10  days  of  my 
pilgrimage  in  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, I  saw  signs  of  a  substantial 
religious  recovery.  By  contrast  with 
conditions  that  had  prevailed  when 
I  was  previously  in  Russia,  the  num- 
ber of  open  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches  had  risen  from  4,225  to 
more  than  20,000;  the  number  of 
priests  from  5,665  to  nearly  35,000; 
the  number  of  bishops  from  28  to 
73;  the  number  of  monasteries  from 

37   to   69.    Earlier,   all  seminaries 

Gezork, 


Lutheran,  the  parishes  are  large,  with  an  average  of 
6,000  to  10,000  persons  in  each  parish.  Three 
fourths  of  the  Estonians'  churches  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  But  the  churches,  I  was 
told,  are  being  restored.  There  are  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  priests  and  organists.  At  present 
there  are  in  Estonia  about  150  Lutheran  pastors, 
100  churches  and  a  total  adult  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 350,000.  In  addition  to  the  Orthodox, 
Evangelical  Baptists  and  Lutherans,  there  are  in 
Russia  congregations  of  Moslems,  Buddhists,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Methodists,  Reformed,  Friends  and 
Adventists. 

As  for  the  Jews,  their  lot  is  not  an  easy  one.  I 
visited  one  of  the  synagogues  presently  open  in  Mos- 
cow. I  talked  with  the  rabbi  in  his  study.  The  air 
was  musty.  The  prayer  book  on  his  table  was  old 
and  thumb-worn.    The  rabbi  told  me  there  were 


and  academies  had  been  closed. 
Now  eight  seminaries  and  academies 
were  open  where  915  young  men 
were  studying  for  the  priesthood  or  some  other 
form  of  church  endeavor.  In  addition,  I  was  told, 
431  priests  in  parishes  were  taking  correspondence 
courses  preparatory  to  higher  academic  degrees.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  first  since 
the  revolution,  is  currently  being  printed.  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Churches  appear  to  be  in  a  thriving 
financial  condition.  Their  income  is  derived,  in 
the  main,  from  the  sale  of  candles  and  from  free- 
will offerings.  The  patriarchate,  ably  administered 
by  Alexei,  is  a  beehive  of  activity.  Its  operations 
include  overseeing  theological  schools,  business 
administration,  international  church  affairs  and 
pensions. 

The  Evangelical  Baptists,  I  am  told,  have  6,000 
churches,  with  an  adult  membership  of  520,000, 
and  an  over-all  constituency  of  some  3,000,000. 
There  are  1 0,000  to  1 2,000  new  baptisms  each  year. 
There  is  a  Baptist  journal,  The  Brotherly  Messen- 
ger, published  every  two  months.  Baptist  churches 
like  Moscow's  can  be  found  in  Leningrad,  Kiev, 
Lvov,  Odessa  and  in  the  Baltic  areas.  Elsewhere 
congregations  use  houses  remodeled  as  churches. 

In  Latvia,  the  Lutherans  are  organized  into  15 
districts  with  300  parishes  and  as  many  churches. 
There  are  1 10  Lutheran  pastors  who  are  required, 
in  most  instances,  to  serve  more  than  one  parish.  In 
Estonia,  where  the  population  is  preponderantly 
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some  150  to  200  Jewish  congregations  scattered 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  central  or- 
ganization of  synagogues.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, the  rabbi  allowed  there  were  in  Russia  about 
3,000,000  Jews.  For  Moscow's  300,000  Jews,  there 
are  only  three  synagogues  available  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  a  few  private  homes  are  used  for  prayers. 

The  synagogues  do  not  have  a  registry  of  their 
members.  Here,  as  in  the  churches,  contributions 
for  religious  purposes  are  on  a  voluntary  basis.  On 
high  holidays,  I  was  told,  as  many  as  10,000  Jews 
would  frequent  the  synagogue  I  visited.  They  were 
mostly  well  along  in  years.  On  special  occasions  20 
per  cent  of  the  congregation  would  be  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  There  are  no  schools  for  religious  in- 
struction. When  invited  to  do  so,  the  rabbi  calls  at 
the  homes  of  his  people  and  instructs  the  children. 
I  asked  the  rabbi  if  he  wanted  some  Hebrew  prayer 
books  sent  to  him  from  America.  The  answer  was 
no,  that  a  new  prayer  book,  the  first  since  the  revo- 
lution, was  soon  to  be  published. 

But  enough  of  general  observations  and  statistics. 
These  indicate  that  the  churches  in  Russia  are 
neither  dead  nor  in  a  coma.  They  show  signs  of 
recovery.  This  improved  status  of  religion  is  re- 
flected in  the  mood  of  the  priests  and  pastors.  There 
is  about  them  a  kind  of  relaxed  buoyancy.  On  oc- 
casion they  actually  smile.   Whatever  the  dangers 


that  lie  ahead,  they  feel  that  the  long  and  perilous 
night  of  physical  abuse  and  persecution  has  passed. 
It  is  the  morning  of  a  new  day.  Maybe,  ere  long, 
a  new  night  of  terror  will  fall  upon  them.  But  while 
it  is  yet  day  they  will  shepherd  their  flocks  and 
praise  God  for  the  hope  that  is  now  theirs. 

The  Communists,  on  their  part,  while  less  pug- 
nacious in  their  treatment  of  the  churches,  have  in 
no  sense  relaxed  their  offensive  against  religion. 
How  could  they  be  at  peace  with  religion?  For  them 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the  proletariat  state, 
man-made  and  man-directed.  They  utterly  repudi- 
ate the  concepts  of  the  spiritual  and  the  supernatu- 
ral. Man  was  made  not  for  God,  but  for  the  state. 
As  such,  he  is  expendable.  History  is  nothing  more 
than  an  articulation  of  the  theory  of  economic  de- 
terminism. Only  science,  as  science  is  interpreted 
by  the  Communists,  speaks  the  language  of  truth. 
While  in  Moscow  I  visited  the  uni- 
versity, where  nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled.  My  guide  pointed 
to  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  Scien- 
tists, all  of  them.  I  did  not  see  the 
likeness  of  a  single  poet  or  artist  or 
philosopher  or  humanitarian.  It  is 
in  this  adoration  of  science  that  re- 
ligion is  construed  to  be  a  fabric  of 
falsehoods,  or,  worse  still,  a  colos- 
sal humbug  imposed  by  the  priests 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  people. 
If,  during  the  second  World  War, 
the  Communists  appeared  to  be  less 
hostile  to  religion  in  Russia,  the  rea- 
son was  one  of  tactics.  The  goal  then 
as  now  remains  the  same:  the  de- 
thronement of  God.  I  felt  that  Rus- 
sian church  leaders  were  inclined  to 
interpret  the  change  of  tactics  as 
proof  that  peace  would  hereafter 
prevail  on  the  religious  front. 

But  there  will  be  no  firm  and 
abiding  peace  on  the  Russian  re- 
ligious front.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  to  that. 
I  took  with  me  to  Russia  a  copy  of  the  decree  issued 
in  1954  over  the  signature  of  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
This  decree,  by  contrast  to  the  policy  of  tolerance 
toward  religion  at  the  time  when  Hitler  stood  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Moscow,  resumes  the  battle  against 
religion  but  with  a  shift  of  strategy.  Khrushchev, 
like  all  Communists,  has  an  extraordinary  gift  for 
shifting  positions.  I  was  in  Geneva  at  the  time  of 
the  summit  conference  when  he  made  one  of  his 
famous  shifts;  he  substituted  buffoonery  for  bull- 
dozing. He  shifted  again  when  he  pushed  the  image 
of  Stalin  off  the  pedestal  of  Communist  adoration. 
And  earlier  he  had  shifted  the  position  of  the  Krem- 
lin in  his  disguised  assault  upon  religion.  This  shift 
meant  that  hereafter,  in  their  assault  upon  religion 
and  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  church,  the  Com- 
munists would  wear  a  silk  glove  on  the  iron  fist. 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  in  the  decree  published  in 
Pravda,  November  11,  1954,  rebuked  those  who 
resorted  to  insulting  attacks  upon  the  clergy  and 
believers.  Soft  words,  these.  The  decree  said: 
"Such  errors  in  antireligious  propaganda  are  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  the  program  and  policy 
of  the  Communist  party  toward  religion  and  believ- 
ers, and  they  are  a  violation  of  the  party's  repeated 
instructions  on  the  impermissibility  of  offending  the 
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]  juice  appetizer 

Iven  livelier  flavor  than  tomato  juice! 
Iven  fewer  calories  than  fruit  juice! 

^ot  just  one,  but  8  flavors  appetizing  .  .  .  that's  V-8*. 
\>  juice  drinkers,  V-8  opens  the  magic  door  to  new 
oice  refreshment. 

Is  it  like  any  single  juice?  Not  V-8!  It's  8  delicious  vegetable 
-rices  squeezed  into  one.  Is  it  like  any  other  vegetable 
aice  blend?  Not  V-8!  Only  V-8  has  the  Campbell  touch- 
he  unique  skill  Campbell  chefs  bring  to  blending  the  juices 
f  8  health-laden  vegetables  into  a  flavor  so  refreshing 
io  other  juice  can  match  it. 

V-8*. . .  the  happy  juice  drinking  habit  to  get  into !  Try  it  any  time— 
>efore  meals,  during  meals,  between  meals.  But  do  try  it! 

V-8's  magic  blend:  the  juices  of  the  Campbell  Tomato, 
elery,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  watercress, 
md  parsley. 

By  Nature  it's  wholesome  ...  by    VCUJlpUfud.  it's  delicious! 

V-H  is  a  trademark  owned  by  the  makers  of  Campbell's  Soups 
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"Every  religious  service  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Kremlin  atheists  who  say  God  is  deadi 


feelings  of  believers."  How  considerate  of  the  Com- 
munist bigwigs!  They  didn't  want  to  offend  the 
feelings  of  the  faithful!  How  smooth  the  silk  that 
covered  the  iron  fist! 

But  the  iron  fist  is  there.  "The  fundamental  op- 
position of  science  and  religion  is  obvious,"  the  de- 
cree goes  on  to  say.  "Whereas  science  relies  on 
facts,  scientific  experiment  and  conclusions  strictly 
checked  and  confirmed  by  life,  any  religion  bases 
itself  only  on  Biblical  and  other  traditions,  on  fan- 
tastic fabrications.  Modern  scientific  discoveries  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  convincingly  refute 
religious  dogmas.  Science  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  fabricated  religious  concepts  about  the  life  of 
nature  and  man,  hence  it  is  incompatible  with  re- 
ligion." There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  The  same  old 
anti-God  propaganda  as  in  those  earlier  days  when 
the  Marxian  slogan  "Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people"  was  stuck  up  on  Red  Square,  where  once 
stood  the  Iberian  Virgin,  one  of  the  more  treasured 
of  all  the  religious  relics  of  Russia. 

IN  MAKING  MY  ROUNDS  of  Russian  churches, 
and  in  talking  with  priests  and  pastors,  I  found  that 
the  Khrushchev  decree  respecting  religion  is  being 
adhered  to  with  scrupulous  care.  There  is  no  more 
clumsy  throwing  of  sticks  and  stones  at  the  Russian 
clergy;  no  more  confiscation  of  church  properties; 
no  more  desecration  of  the  altars  and  the  crucifixes; 
no  more  vulgar  name-calling;  no  more  caricatures 
of  the  Deity  in  public  places.  Instead,  the  Com- 
munists are  striking  at  the  roots  of  religion.  They 
believe  that  once  the  new  scientific  indoctrination 
wholly  possesses  the  minds  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Russian  youth,  the  roots  of  re- 
ligion will  be  destroyed.  Then,  it  is  expected  the 
institutions  of  religion  will  wither  on  the  vine. 

What,  then,  of  the  future? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  churches  of  Russia 
are  not  likely  to  break  through  the  restricted  walls 
by  which  they  are  contained  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Communists.  This  dire  prospect  did  not 
seem  to  worry  the  Russian  churchmen  with  whom 
I  talked.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
churches  to  bring  the  secular  community  under  the 
judgment  of  the  God  of  Righteousness  seldom,  if 
ever,  occurs  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
churches  of  Russia  have  never  sought  to  do  this.  In 
prerevolutionary  days  the  churches,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  were  subservient  to  the  state.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  disposition  among  the  clergy  to 
challenge  the  political  order,  nor  to  utilize  the  forces 
of  religion  to  correct  the  abuses  and  injustices  of 
the  social  order.  I  saw,  in  the  Kremlin  Museum, 
the  golden  Easter  eggs,  studded  with  priceless  dia- 
monds, rubies  and  sapphires,  given  by  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  to  the  czars  of  yesteryear — at  a 
time  when  the  Russian  peasants  and  workers  were 
crying  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 

So  today,  the  Russian  churches,  in  several  im- 
portant respects,  are  (and  are  likely  to  remain)  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  state.  While  in  Moscow, 
my  colleagues  and  I  had  an  interview  with  G.  G. 
Karpov,  chairman  of  the  Council  for  Affairs  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  In  the  American  politi- 
cal pattern  Mr.  Karpov's  status  in  government 
would  be  that  of  an  undersecretary  to  a  cabinet  offi- 
cial. He  is,  of  course,  a  convinced  atheist,  and  proud 
of  it.  It  is  he  who  implements  decisions  as  to  when 
and  where  old  churches  are  to  be  repaired  and  new 


churches  built.  It  is  he  who  had  the  last  word  as  to 
when  or  where  a  theological  seminary  is  to  be 
opened,  or  a  religious  journal  published.  It  is  he 
who  sees  that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  does 
not  get  out  of  bounds.  And  his  associates  of  the 
Council  of  Religious  Cults  perform  a  like  function 
for  the  evangelical  churches  and  other  religious 
bodies.  In  our  interview  with  Mr.  Karpov  he  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Russian  churches, 
within  the  narrowly  prescribed  limits  of  public  and 
private  worship,  are  free.  And  they  are.  But  be- 
yond that  the  clergy  and  the  churches  are  not  free, 
as  we  understand  freedom. 

If  a  priest  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  official  were 
to  utter  a  syllable  in  criticism  of  a  top-level  political 
leader,  that  person  would  hear  from  Mr.  Karpov. 
There  are  so  many  areas  where  the  churches  are 
not  free  that  one  almost  despairs  of  the  Russian 
people  ever  hearing  from  their  religious  leaders  the 
prophetic  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  churches 
are  not  free  to  organize  youth  groups.  They  are 
not  free  to  engage  in  social-service  endeavors.  They 
are  not  free  to  deviate  from  the  Kremlin  line  on 
matters  pertaining  to  peace  and  war.  They  are  not 
free  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  state,  nor  to  chal- 
lenge the  directives  of  the  Communist  party,  nor  to 
lift  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  political 
abuses  of  the  Kremlin.  Separation  of  church  and 
state  in  Russia  does  not  include  the  freedom  of  the 
churches  to  criticize  the  state.  Nor  is  it  realistic  to 
expect  that  this  pattern  of  church  deference  to  the 
political  order  will  be  supplanted  by  a  ministry  of 
Christian  social  action. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  tension  between  religion 
and  science  that  tomorrow's  struggle  between  the 
churches  and  the  Communist  regime  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  brought  into  the  sharpest  focus.  The 
churches  conceivably  could  win  this  battle  had 
they  the  vision  and  the  knowledge  to  interpret 
science  as  one  of  the  creative  processes  by  which 
divine  truth  is  revealed  in  the  mind  of  man.  To  do 
this  the  Russian  churches  would  have  to  revamp 
their  theology.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  this 
will  be  done,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  RECALL,  in  this  connection,  a  conversation  I  had 
in  Moscow  with  one  of  the  theological  stalwarts  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  I  told  him  that  in 
America,  as  in  many  other  countries,  religion  and 
science  were  deemed  to  be  complementary;  that  a 
good  scientist  could  be  a  good  Christian,  and  a  good 
Christian  a  good  scientist.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, stroked  his  beard,  and  told  me  that  religion 
was  revealed  through  the  feelings  whereas  science 
was  for  the  mind.  "Religion,"  he  said,  "is  for  the 
emotions,  science  is  for  the  brain."  Pitiful,  to  say 
the  least.  At  a  time  when  the  Communists  are  de- 
veloping a  scientific  world  outlook  consistent  at 
every  point  with  their  atheistic  dogmas,  top  Russian 
churchmen  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  talk 
about  a  religion  in  which  a  theological  curtain  is 
drawn  between  the  emotions  and  the  mind. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  Christians  in  the  So- 
viet Union  will  hold  fast  to  their  faith.  Their  faith 
may  not,  in  its  liturgical  and  outward  manifesta- 
tions, be  that  with  which  we  of  the  West  are  fa- 
miliar. But  it  is  their  faith,  a  faith  that  has  brought 
them  through  many  crises  during  a  thousand  years 
of  troubled  history.  It  is  now  39  years  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.   When  I  was  first  in  Moscow 


1  heard  a  great  deal  about  religion  and  the  institu- 
tions of  religion  withering  on  the  vine.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  by  now  the  withering  process  would 
have  run  its  fateful  course.  This  has  not  happened. 
Whatever  may  be  the  accommodation  arrived  at 
between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  for  whatever 
reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  masses  that 
throng  the  churches  God  is  praised  and  Christ  is 
adored.  And  this,  despite  the  ridicule  with  which, 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  the  Communist 
dictators  have  derided  religion  and  blasphemed  the 
Cross  upon  which  Christ  was  crucified. 

TO  BE  SURE,  those  who  attend  public  worship  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  older  generation.  But  this 
older  generation  was,  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution, 
the  younger  generation.  Those  of  the  faithful  who 
are  sixty  years  old  today  were  only  twenty-two 
when  the  revolutionists  carried  the  red  flag  of  Com- 
munism into  the  courtyard  of  the  czar's  palace  in 
Leningrad. 

As  for  the  youth,  they  are  not  all  screaming 
atheists.  It  could  be  that  the  churches  are  losing 
the  young  people.  But  not  all  of  them.  I  have  re- 
ferred elsewhere,  for  example,  to  the  nearly  1,400 
young  men  who  are  today  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood. Theirs  was  a  free  and  deliberate  choice  be- 
tween the  dialectic  of  Marx  and  Lenin  and  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  chose  the  latter.  When 
the  roll  is  called  up  yonder  for  the  priests  now  bent 
with  age,  their  places  will  be  taken  by  those  younger 
men  who  today  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
theological  seminaries. 

Yes,  religion  will  survive  in  Russia.  And  that  is 
something  of  tremendous  consequence.  The  Com- 
munists, despite  all  their  rhetorical  bombast  and 
the  fanfare  of  their  synthetic  trumpets,  have  not 
liquidated  religion.  Nor  will  they.  Every  religious 
service  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Krem- 
lin atheists  who  keep  saying  that  God  is  dead.  But 
God  is  not  dead.  For  millions  of  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  God  still  lives.  Every  icon,  every 
crucifix,  every  domed  tower  silhouetted  against  the 
Russian  sky  line  is  a  symbol  of  those  imponderables 
of  the  spirit  by  which  the  mighty  are  cast  down. 

It  must  confound  the  Communists,  and  occasion 
them  no  end  of  pained  exasperation,  to  know  that 
after  these  many  years  of  materialistic  indoctrina- 
tion millions  of  Russians  still  go  to  church,  still  sing 
their  hallelujahs,  still  recite  their  creeds,  still  lift 
their  voices  to  God  in  prayer.  I  heard  the  people 
pray.  All  over  Moscow,  in  Leningrad  and  in  Zag- 
orsk, I  heard  the  people  pray.  Once,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  I  heard  the 
faithful  pray:  "Glory  to  Thee,  O  God.  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  my  God  and  Saviour.  I  thank  Thee 
for  all  Thy  gifts  and  especially  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion of  Thy  precious,  immortal  and  life-giving 
Mysteries.  I  entreat  Thee,  O  Lord  of  Mercy,  grant 
me  Thy  protection,  and  keep  me  clean  in  heart  and 
mind  until  the  end  of  my  life,  that  I  may  receive 
Thy  Body  and  Blood  as  Thy  worthy  servant.  For 
Thou  Art  the. Bread  of  Life  and  the  source  of  Sanc- 
tification  and  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  I  bless 
Thy  Holy  Name,  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  ever.  Amen." 

It  may  yet  prove  to  be  true,  as  Dean  Inge  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  once  said:  "There  is 
more  dynamite  in  the  Magnificat  than  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto."  the  end 
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Copper  Man. . .  now  robot-like  electronic 
device  that  virtually  thinks  for  Itself.  Experiences  near 

human  sensations,  reacts  in  near-human  ways  to 
extreme  weather  conditions.  Developed  and  utilized 
1>>  the  Arm)  Quartermaster  Corps  to  test  experimental 
clothing  for  our  Armed  Forces.  Actual  tests  under 
extreme  weather  conditions  show  Havoline  Special 
low  -30  thinks  for  Itself,  tool 
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Amazing  motor  oil  ..  . 

new  Havoline  Special  10W-30  is  the  motor  oil  that 
thinks  for  itself . . .  saves  you  thinking  about  which 
seasonal  grade  to  use.  It's  light  for  instant  cold 
starts,  has  body  to  bear  up  under  intense  engine 
heat.  Keeps  your  engine  clean,  alert,  surging  with 
power— no  matter  how  unpredictable  the  weather! 
So  change  today,  change  regularly.  For  Havoline 
Special  10W-30,  see  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best 
friend  your  car  lias  ever  had! 


TEXACO 

DEALERS 

IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco   Products   are   a/so   distributed 
in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America 

TUNE    IN:    TEXACO    STAR    THEATER    starring 
JIMMY  DURANTE  on  TV  Saturday  nights,  NBC. 


THE 

TEXAS 

COMPANY 
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In  Georgia,  Old  Gene  Talmadge' s  boy 

Herman  is  taking  on  venerable 

Senator  Walter  George.    Herman  is  a 

new  breed  of  Southern  politician — 

isolationist,  urbane.    Will  he  win?  If 

so,  experts  say:  As  Georgia  goes  .  .  . 


. . .  SO  GOES  THE  SOUTH 


THE  United  States  Senate  never  comes  closer 
to  being  the  world's  most  august  deliberative 
body  than  when  seventy-eight-year-old  Walter  F. 
George,  the  senior  gentleman  from  Georgia,  takes 
the  floor  for  one  of  his  rare  but  influential  speeches. 
George's  important  post  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  his  personal  dignity 
and  accumulated  wisdom  have  earned  him  a  re- 
spected place  among  his  junior  colleagues.  It  is  one 
of  those  ironies  of  politics  that  Walter  George, 
whose  opinions  on  the  cold  war  are  marked  atten- 
tively in  all  the  world's  capitals,  should  this  year  be 
threatened  with  political  extinction  in  the  back-road 
counties  of  his  native  Georgia. 

After  34  years  in  Washington,  Senator  George's 
hopes  for  a  seventh  consecutive  term  depend  upon 
his  ability  and  desire  to  battle  his  way  through  this 
summer's  Democratic  primary.  For  all  his  lofty 
stature  on  the  national  stage,  George  has  shown 
before  thai  he  had  what  it  took  to  survive  the  one- 


party  political  wars  back  home.  He  proved  it  dra- 
matically in  1938  when  not  even  the  disfavor  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  combined  with 
the  corrosive  onslaughts  of  the  late  Georgia  Gover- 
nor Eugene  Talmadge  were  enough  to  unseat  him. 
Now,  nearly  two  decades  later,  he  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  Old  Gene's  upstart  son  Herman,  forty- 
two,  himself  an  ex-governor  of  Georgia.  If  the 
Senator  could  beat  the  man,  one  wonders,  shouldn't 
he  be  able  to  lick  the  boy? 

The  flaw  in  that  logic  is  that  young  Herman  is  a 
new  breed  of  Southern  politician,  as  different  from 
his  ranting,  gallus-snapping  father  as  he  is  different 
from  Walter  George's  patriarchal  image  of  the 
Southern  statesman.  When  Old  Gene  was  governor, 
he  put  a  cow  to  pasture  on  the  lawn  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion  in  downtown  Atlanta  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  city  folks.  Herman  has  gone  to  some 
pains  to  prove  to  Georgians  that  he  is  as  at  home  in 
a  corporation  executive's  carpeted  office  as  in  Geor- 


gia's piney  woods.  Herman  owns  a  pair  of  red  gal- 
luses and  often  wears  them  in  Georgia's  rural 
districts,  but  his  normal  workaday  costume  is  a 
conservative  business  suit,  white  shirt,  subdued  tie 
and  Argyle  socks. 

In  one  significant  respect  Herman  still  conforms 
to  the  Talmadge  political  imprint.  He  is  a  belliger- 
ent and  dogmatic  segregationist.  If  he  does  not 
quite  match  his  father  in  openly  bitter  racism, 
he  yields  nothing  to  such  present-day  defenders  of 
the  South's  racial  status  quo  as  South  Carolina's 
Strom  Thurmond  or  Mississippi's  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland. 

Herman  Talmadge  is,  moreover,  a  forthright  iso- 
lationist. If  he  is  elected,  he  will  be  the  first  South- 
ern senatorial  candidate  since  Reconstruction  to 
reach  the  Senate  on  that  platform.  While  George 
is  in  Washington,  sweating  over  reciprocal  trade 
laws  or  whether  tanks  should  be  sent  to  Arabia, 
Herman   is   in   Georgia   arguing   for  the   Bricker 
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Amendment  and  telling  Georgians  that  when  he 
gets  to  Washington  he's  going  to  put  an  end  to  the 
'"foreign  giveaway  program." 

The  man  least  worried  about  such  paradoxes  is 
Herman  himself.  And  the  explanation  of  the  care- 
free, confident  air  Herman  wears  around  Georgia 
these  days  may  be  that  Herman  believes  he  is  a 
shoo-in  to  defeat  George  in  a  state-wide  primary. 

No  matter  how  much  he  puzzles  people  outside 
Georgia,  Talmadge  is  convinced  he  is  attuned  to 
his  own  bailiwick.  When  Georgians  cast  their  pri- 
mary ballots  on  September  1 2th,  he  expects  them  to 
prove  that  Walter  George  represents  a  South  that 
has  passed,  or  is  passing,  and  that  he.  Herman,  is 
the  most  expert  manipulator  in  his  region  of  the  be- 
wildering forces  that  make  up  what  the  South  is,  or 
is  becoming. 

If  Senator  George  is  unseated,  with  or  without  a 
battle,  the  earth  will  tremble  beneath  the  feet  of 
a  host  of  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives 


who  have  been  elected,  re-elected— and  re-elected 

again — hy  those  complacent  Coalitions  that  tunc  so 

lone  m. nkcd  the  limited  democracy  of  the  deep 
South. 

One  of  George's  followers  recently  paid  him  and 
his  junioi  colleague,  Richard  B,  Russell,  tins  sad 
compliment:  "The)  will  be  the  last  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  to  >it  in  the  U.S.  Senate.'' 

A  Southern  political  expert  added;  "All  those 
old-timers  up  there  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
better  eome  home  and  see  what's  happening  in  the 
COttOO  patch.  If  Talmadge  can  beat  George,  some- 
body can  come  along  with  Talmadge's  ideas  and 
beat  any  of  them." 

Herman  could  succeed  where  Old  Gene  failed 
because  he  knows  precisely  how  "new"  is  the  New 
South.  The  new  Talmadgeism  is  built  on  Herman's 
accurate  (and  cynical,  his  enemies  insist)  estimate 
of  just  how  much  adjustment  is  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  South's  new  industrial  and  economic 
interests  with  the  South's  antique  political  structure. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  BETTER  than  Herman  how 
many  Negroes  vote  in  Georgia,  and  where;  nobody 
knows  better  than  Herman  how  many  Georgians 
belong  to  trade-unions,  and  where  and  how  they 
vote;  nobody  understands  better  than  Herman  the 
exact  and  subtle  implications  of  the  South's  new 
prosperity. 

The  New  South  is  on  view  at  Five  Points,  Atlan- 
ta's Times  Square,  where  the  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  bustling  young  men  in  gray  flannel  suits.  A 
few  doors  away  you  can  find  Mills  B.  Lane,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank,  in  a  high- 
paneled  office,  standing  in  loafers  beside  an  ornate 
marble  fireplace.  "I'm  for  Herman  Talmadge,"  says 
Lane,  a  bantam  of  a  man  in  his  up-and-coming  for- 
ties, "and  you  can  quote  me."  Lane's  optimism 
about  Talmadge's  chances,  about  the  future  of 
Georgia,  about  the  South,  is  expressed  on  the  hand- 
painted  ties  he  wears.  "It's  a  Wonderful  World," 
the  ties  say,  and  so  does  Lane  when  he  answers  the 
telephone. 

But  Herman  Talmadge  is  also  welcome  in  the 
languid  atmosphere  of  any  one  of  Georgia's  rural 
county  seats.  Down  in  Waynesboro,  cotton-growing 
country,  the  Old  South  still  sits  on  the  courthouse 
steps,  or  lounges  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  small 
white  "police"  booth  built  on  the  courthouse  lawn, 
or  gathers  at  the  back  table  across  the  street  in 
Ward's  Cafe.  There  you  can  find  Roy  Chalker,  a 
country  editor  who  is  unswervingly  loyal  to  Tal- 
madge. Chalker,  speaking  in  Burke  County  idiom, 
says  he's  for  Herman  because  Herman  "is  a  good 
old  boy,"  meaning  "one  of  us." 

By  Georgia  tradition,  political  candidates  make 
their  first  formal  speeches  on  July  4th,  and  take  to 
the  barbecue  pits  through  the  steaming  Southern 
summer  to  furnish  one  of  the  state's  two  sources  of 
hot-weather  recreation.  The  other,  of  course,  is 
fishing.  In  a  George-Talmadge  primary  "every- 
thing will  be  ventilated,"  predicts  a  veteran  political 
reporter,  "but  the  real  issues." 

Already  Georgians  are  talking  as  if  the  campaign 
were  one  of  those  primitive  contests  of  nature  be- 
tween a  young  stud  and  an  old  buck.  "I  just  some- 
how wish  that  the  old  man  didn't  have  to  get  out 
there  in  the  heat  and  the  gnats  this  summer,"  said 
one  voter  sympathetically.  "I  know  what  Herman 
means  to  do."  said  another,  "and  that's  to  wear  the 
old  man  down." 

George  has  told  his  campaign  workers  that  he  is 
going  to  wage  a  dignified  campaign,  but  there  is  al- 
ready evidence  it  may  not  be  possible.    "Some  of 


the  stories  they're  telling  about  the  Senator,"  said  a 
George  campaign  worker  indignantly,  "are  down- 
right lies!    ihey'ie  saying  he  has  to  be  led  in  and 

OUt  o!  the  Senate  chamber.  Ood  knows  what  the\  II 
say  if  he  should  gel  a  cold."  I  almadge  supporters 
are  already  making  what  they  can  ol  the  fact,  a  not 
inconsiderable  one  among  Georgia's  low-income 
groups,  "that  the  old  man  could  retire  with  a  pen- 
sion of  $1  5.000  or  better,  and  why  doesn't  he?" 

George  may  see  a  lot  ol  Sccielai\  ol  State  Dulles, 
but  the  mOSi  damaging  thing  that  can  he,  and  is  be- 
ing, said  about  George  by  Talmadge  partisans  a( 
home  is  thai  "he  doesn't  know  anybody  down  heie 
any  more." 

"Nol  long  ago,"  goes  the  Talmadge  booster's 
story,  "George  was  at  the  courthouse  in  a  county 
down  in  south  Georgia  shaking  hands.  When  he 
was  through,  and  had  said  hello  to  everybody,  he 
asked,  'Where  is  my  old  friend  John  Smith?  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  around  here.' 

"  'Why,  Senator,'  somebody  had  to  tell  him,  'your 
friend  John  Smith  passed  on  in  1923.'  " 

As  sure  as  the  weeds  will  grow  between  the  rows 
of  cotton  this  summer,  George  will  be  attacked  as 
"weak"  and  "timid"  on  the  segregation  issue.  Some 
think  that  Talmadge  will  make  it  the  major  issue 
of  the  campaign,  and  it  will  not  matter  that  George 
introduced  in  the  Senate  the  Southern  manifesto  on 
segregation  signed  by  him,  and  by  1 8  other  Senators 
and  81  Representatives. 

"Listen,"  said  one  Talmadge  man,  almost  men- 
acingly, "he's  been  up  there  all  this  time,  letting  the 
Supreme  Court  get  away  with  murder.  He  could 
have  done  some  hollerin',  now  couldn't  he?  He 
could  have  hollered  plenty.  Why  didn't  he?" 

You  can  say  that  this  is  the  stuff  of  a  Southern  po- 
litical campaign,  but  you  can't  dismiss  it.  For 
George  cannot  return  it  in  kind,  or,  if  he  could,  has 
told  his  campaign  workers  that  he  won't. 

George's  famous  organ  voice,  his  seniority,  his 
admitted  skill  as  a  politician,  the  old  constituencies 
he  has  cultivated  through  the  years  might  counter 
some  of  Talmadge's  savvy — and,  as  one  state  po- 
litical expert  has  observed,  "If  Herman  goes  too 
hard  on  the  old  man,  sentiment  might  turn." 

"The  people  of  Georgia  have  chosen  me  to  repre- 
sent them  in  many  public  offices,"  George  recently 
told  a  reporter.  "I  am  confident  this  long  record  of 
close  association  with  them  will  not  be  broken. 
They  have  not  changed  and  neither  have  I." 

George  said  he  intended  to  stump  the  state  "as 
much  as  necessary"  after  Congress  adjourns.  Until 
then,  he  declared,  "I  am  sure  no  one  would  expect 
me  to  neglect  duty  for  political  expediency." 

BUT  AS  THIS  IS  WRITTEN,  there  are  signs  that 
George's  campaign  workers  are  feeling  frustrated. 
They  are  talking  bravely  but  vaguely  about  the  sup- 
port George  will  get  from  "the  ladies  of  the  state," 
and  from  "the  young  people."  They  assert  that  "all 
the  intangibles  are  going  to  work  for  Senator 
George,"  and  that  he  is  going  to  get  "the  city  vote." 

To  those  who  know  Georgia  politics  best,  talk 
like  that  has  an  unworldly  ring.  It  is  as  if  you  were 
talking  about  an  election  in  such  distant  provinces 
as,  say,  New  York  or  Michigan  or  California. 

Herman  Talmadge's  camp,  in  contrast,  dwells  on 
his  more  specific  and  presumably  irresistible  assets 

including  Herman's  fantastic  memory.  If  Tal- 
madge has  ever  met  you,  you  can  be  sure  he  will 
know  your  name  the  next  time  he  meets  you,  even  if 
it  is  a  year  later.  Herman  told  somebody  once  that 
"I  probably  know  the  names  of  15,000  folks  in 
Georgia,"  and   very  few  Georgians  would  chal- 
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Herman  appeals  both  to  back-country  voters  and 
Georgia's  go-getting  young  businessmen 


Roy  Harris,  at  left,  a  powerful  state  Democrat  and 
former  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  House,  is  supporting 
Herman  Talmadge,  at  right,  in  this  year's  campaign 


Old  Gene,  Herman's  father, 
was  a  fiery  campaigner  in  red 
suspenders.  He  died  in  1946. 
George  defeated  him  in  1938 


lenge  the  estimate.  But  the  startling 
thing  is  that  Herman  Talmadge  knows 
more  than  your  name.  If  you're  in  busi- 
ness, he'll  remember  the  name  of  your 
firm.  If  you  had  a  problem  when  you 
talked  with  him,  he'll  remember  the 
focus  of  your  anxiety.  And,  if  he  did  a 
favor  for  you,  he  remembers  that  and 
expects  your  vote  in  return. 

Talmadge  can  give  the  impression  of 
having  important  affairs  at  hand  with- 
out ever  seeming  to  lack  time  to  talk 
with  everyone  he  sees.  He  is  a  public 
figure  in  the  literal  sense.  Unlike  those 
men  who  seem  to  be  torn  between  an 
image  they  have  created  and  an  image 
they  know  they  privately  are,  Talmadge 
is  a  serene  extrovert.  A  man  who  knows 
him  well  states  that  Herman  has  no 
private  personality:  "Without  people 
around,  without  someone  to  talk  to, 
he's  not  himself,  he's  not  anything." 


Except  that  he  was  at  various  t: 
in  his  youth  the  governor's  son, 
man  was  relatively  inconspicuous 
his  father  died.   He  attended  Druid 
High  School  in  Atlanta,  went  on.  as 
ery  Georgia  political  aspirant  feels  h 
must,  to  the  University  of  Georgia  i 
Athens  and  stayed  on  for  law  schoo  * 
He  is  reputed  to  have  acquired  in  thos 
adolescent  days  a  taste  for  some  rath* 
sophisticated  pleasures. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  bad  taste  01 
Gene  left,  the  thing  that  Georgian  t 
most  often  say  about  Herman  is  tbi 
"he  is  a  lot  better  than  I  expected  him  t 
be."  Nothing  has  done  more  to  dispc 
rumors  about  his  personal  life  thaj 
"Miss  Betty"  Talmadge,  his  pleasant 
red-haired  wife,  and  mother  of  his  tw> 
young  sons.  Whether  Talmadge  is 
the  governor's  mansion  or  at  his  fan 
home  in  Lovejoy,  Georgia,  Miss  Betr 
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Chevrolet  puts  hills  behind  yo 


] 


Call  it  a  built-in  urge  to  go  places,  or  a  yen  for  turning 

minutes  into  miles!  Chevrolet— with  horsepower  ranging  up 

to  225— is  a  mighty  tall  traveler.  Tried  it  yet? 


If  you  haven't  driven  the  new 
Chevrolet  yet,  get  ready  to  reach 
for  your  road  maps  when  you  do! 
Something  about  this  car  starts 
you  dreaming  of  those  exciting 
places  that  always  seem  to  be  across 
the  country  from  where  you  live. 

The  fact  is,  Chevy's  got  an  itch  to 
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CHEVROLET 


f. America's  Favorite 
— by  a  Margin  of 
v2  Million  Cars! 
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travel— and  it's  catching.  Nothing 
serious,  you  understand.  You  just 
want  to  pack  your  bags  and  start 
putting  the  miles  behind  you. 

Because  Chevrolet  covers  the  miles 
as  only  a  truly  great  road  car  can. 
You  sense  that  in  its  hill-flattening 
horsepower  that  ranges  up  to  225, 
and  in  its  solid  sureness  of  control. 

These  are  the  things  that  give 
Chevrolet— and  you— an  urge  to 
go  places.  And  they  make  the  going 
sweeter  and  safer.  Your  Chevrolet 
dealer  will' be  happy  to  show  you 
what  a  tall  traveler  this  new  Chevy 
is!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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on  hand  as  hostess,  a  soft,  ingratiat- 
ig  complement   to   a    man   w  ho   can 

onetimes  be  harsh  and  dogmatic. 

Perhaps  Herman's  greatest  personal 
;hie\ement  is  to  convince  Georgians 
lat  he  has  all  of  his  father's  virtues 
ith  none  of  his  particular  vices.  "Old 
iene  wanted  worse  than  anything  to  go 
ff  to  Washington,''  sa\s  an  old-timer 
i  Georgia  polities.  "But  the  people  ot 
ieorgia  were  too  ashamed  of  his  c.u- 
,ings-on  to  send  him  up  there." 

ERMAN  COMBINES  Gene's  tolk- 
ness  with  urbanity — and  more.  He 
Iks  and  acts  like  the  expert  public  ad- 
ministrator. On  his  weekly  appearances 
i  an  Atlanta  TV  station,  he  is  the 
odel  of  a  sincere,  impartial  and  able 
ubhe  servant.  It  was  Herman's  be- 
avior  and  accomplishments  as  gover- 
or  that  did  more  than  anything  to 
anvince  Georgians  that  he  is  not  a  one- 
imensional  figure.  Many,  probably 
lost.  Georgians  believe  that  Herman 
almadge  was  the  most  progressive  ex- 
eutive  in  the  state's  history,  not  except- 
ig  Ellis  G.  Arnall.  a  man  who  was 
leeted  in  one  of  those  waves  of  reac- 
on  to  Old  Gene's  buffoonery  and  dic- 
ltorial  rampages. 
Arnall  gave  back  to  the  state  univer- 
ses the  independence  Old  Gene 
latched  away  in  a  fit  of  pique  at  col- 
:ge  professors,  and  Arnall  gave  Geor- 
ia  its  first  civil  service  law.  But  he 
ined  himself  in  Georgia  politics,  or  so 
is  widely  held,  by  writing  The  Shore 


Dim!)  Seen,  a  reflective  and  temperate 
look  at  some  ol  Georgia's  and  the 
South's  problems,  and  by  following  its 

publication  w  ith  a  national  lecture  toui . 
lodav  he  is  practicing  law  in  Atlanta 
— and  refuses  even  to  discuss  politics 
for  publication.  But  ArnaH's  views 
about  Georgia  are  not,  to  put  il  mildly, 

au\  longer  temperate.  He  told  a  friend 
not  long  ago  that  he  thought  the  South 
toda)  was  asking  for  the  same  fate  as 
Ireland,  that  ii  would  probably  suffer 
the  same  eventual  future  ol  parochial 
insulation  and  colonial  neglect. 

But  Herman.  Georgians  insist,  was  a 
good  governor,  too.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  o\  money  on  public  improvements 
but  not  like  a  Huev  1  ong.  throwing 
public  money  right  and  left.  He  up- 
graded the  state's  aging  institutions, 
adding  buildings  and  equipment,  rais- 
ing salaries.  On  schools,  for  example, 
he  spent  more  than  all  the  other  state 
administrations  in  the  state's  history 
combined.  And  he  saw  that  the  money 
was  well  spent.  To  whatever  he  started, 
Herman  lent  a  strong,  guiding  hand. 
And  vet  he  could,  and  would,  delegate 
responsibility. 

"He  is  probably  the  best  executive 
among  the  post -World  War  II  crop  of 
Southern  governors,"  a  regional  admin- 
istrative official  has  said. 

Not  even  that  is  enough  to  make  an 
election  a  sure  thing  in  Georgia.  The 
personal  attributes  of  George  and  Tal- 
madge.  even  their  achievements,  are 
like  the  gravy  and  potatoes  without  the 


meat  of  Georgia  politics.  The  central 
reality  io  any  man  who  wants  to  win 
public  office  in  Georgia  is  the  county 
unit  system.    Its  acknowledged  master 

today   is  llei  man   1  almadge. 

I  vei  since  the  small,  and  then  poor. 

white  Southern  farmer  joined  the  Pop- 
ulist revolt  after  Reconstruction,  and 

succeeded  in  making  his  weight  fell  in 
deep  South  politics,  the  rural  counties 
of  the  South  have  fought  to  dominate 
stale  politics.  More  often  than  not  thev 
have  won. 

Apportionments  enacted  in  those 
davs  to  weight  the  vote  in  favor  of  the 
farms  and  the  rural  counties  against 
the  cities  explain  why,  in  (ieorgia.  the 
"crackers"  and  "wool  hats"  have  al- 
ways been  a  recognizable  and  impor- 
tant bloc:  just  as  "red  necks"  are  in 
neighboring  Alabama. 

PINCHED  BY  THE  plantation  oli- 
garchy, the  small  farmers  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  of  generations  of 
demagogues.  They  took  the  word  of 
men  like  Georgia's  Tom  Watson  and 
South  Carolina's  Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman 
that  the  Negro  was  their  enemy  as  surely 
as  was  the  city  slicker — and  that  the 
Negro  must  remain  disenfranchised  if 
the  rural  counties  were  to  hold  their 
political  power.  These  distorted  appor- 
tionments are  still  largely  unchanged 
throughout  the  South. 

Georgia's  county  unit  system,  a 
greater  distortion  than  most,  helps  to 
dramatize  how  tousjh  it  is  to  be  elected 


unless   the   "Black    Belt"   counties   like 

and  approve  ol  you.  (  I  be  tei  m  "Black 

Belt"  derives  from  the  dark.  COttOD 
growing  soil  which  stretches  through 
the  rural  South  from  South  Carolina  to 
Mississippi.)  in  Georgia  it's  not  just 
that  the  rural  votes  count  foi  a  little 
more;  it  is  possible  there  for  a  candi- 
date to  be  elected   without  going  near 

my  ol  Georgia's  large  cities,  without 
carrying  Atlanta,   Macon.  Columbus, 

Savannah  or  Augusta.  Old  Gene  used 
to  brag  that  he  didn't  want  the  vote  ol 
anybody  who  rode  a  streetcar  to  work. 
I 'he  mechanics  ol  why  he  didn't,  and 
Why    Herman  and  George  needn't,  are 

simple.  Georgia's  L 59  counties  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups:  8  counties  have 
six  unit  votes  each;  30  counties  have 
four;  and  121  counties  have  two.  A 
simple  plurality  of  a  county's  popular 
vote  gets  its  unit  votes — in  the  same 
way  a  state's  electoral  votes  are  cast 
for  President.  To  win  a  Georgia  pri- 
mary (equivalent  to  election)  a  candi- 
date needs  only  206  unit  votes. 

If  a  man  could  get  103  of  those  121 
small  rural  counties  in  Georgia,  he'd  be 
in.  And  it  has  happened  almost  that 
way,  both  to  Herman  and  to  George. 
In  1938,  George  survived  the  Roose- 
velt "purge"  by  tallying  141,235  votes, 
while  his  opponents  got  180,076.  But 
George  accumulated  242  unit  votes  to 
his  opponents'  168.  When  Herman  de- 
feated M.  E.  Thompson  for  governor  in 
1950,  each  unit  vote  he  collected 
counted  for  only  975  popular  votes, 


nd  pleasure  ahead  ! 


The  new  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe  with  Body  by  Fisher — one  of  20  frisky  new  Chevrolet  models. 
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while  cuch  of  Thompson's  unit  votes 
counted  tor  2,427  popular  votes.  In 
1954,  Herman's  choice  for  governor, 
Marvin  Griffin,  won  his  post  with  302 
unit  votes  but  only  36  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

In  that  primary,  Chattahoochee 
County  cast  191  popular  votes  to  poll 
its  two  unit  votes  while  Fulton  County 
(Atlanta)  cast  77,358  popular  votes  to 
swing  its  six  unit  votes.  An  individual 
vote  in  Chattahoochee  County  was  thus 
worth  135  times  more  than  a  vote  in 
Atlanta  on  Georgia's  political  scales. 

It  is  the  county  unit  system  that  actu- 
ally makes  it  less  important  for  a  state 
candidate  to  know  15,000  people  than 
to  know  two  or  three  hundred  in  the 
right  places. 

In  Georgia,  and  across  much  of  the 
deep  South,  the  most  important  figure 
to  the  office  seeker  is  the  political  leader 
in  the  rural  Black  Belt  counties.  Some- 
times he  is  the  sheriff,  sometimes  the 
county  clerk— and  nobody  knows  bet- 
ter than  he  how  few  votes  are  really 
needed  to  carry  his  county. 

Say  that  2,000  people  vote  in  his 
county.  Say  that  they're  split  in  a  cam- 
paign where  two  men  like  George  and 
Talmadge  run.  It  could  be  that  250 
sure  votes  would  swing  the  election  for 
either  candidate.  So,  when  you  count 
the  leader's  kinfolks,  and  the  folks  he 
has  given  jobs  or  contracts  to,  and 
you  count  their  kinfolks,  you  have 
your  250. 

IT'S  NOT  SURPRISING  that,  as  sure 
as  election  time  rolls  around,  there  are 
rumors  that  this  small  county  or  that 
one  can  be  "bought."  The  figure  may 
not  run  as  high  as  one  smoke-filled- 
room  estimate.  "Twenty  Georgia  coun- 
ties can  be  had  with  cash,  and  20  more 
are  open  to  suggestion,"  said  an  experi- 
enced politician  some  years  ago. 

"Why,  some  of  those  fellows,"  said  a 
man  whose  chance  at  observation  is 
more  recent,  "run  from  candidate  to 
candidate.  The  most  honest  of  them 
are  bargaining.  The  real  crooks  just 
take  from  both  sides." 

Although  Negroes  represent  from  25 
to  above  40  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Georgia's  two-unit  counties,  very 
few  if  any  Negroes  vote  in  them.  The 
county  unit  system  and  segregation  are 
inseparable.  "That's  why,"  said  an  At- 
lanta liberal,  "if  you  scratch  the  bark  of 
segregation,  the  sap  begins  to  run  out 
of  Talmadge." 

The  workings  of  the  county  unit  sys- 
tem and  Talmadge's  success  with  it  bear 
a  moral  for  every  officeholder  in  the 
deep  South — from  the  elected  county 
school-board  member  to  the  politically 
appointed  trustee  of  a  Southern  state 
university,  and  from  the  state  Senator 
to,  more  often  than  not,  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. And  the  moral  is  that  if  he  wants 
to  get  office,  and  stay  in,  he  must  up- 
hold and  defend  and,  where  necessary, 
enforce  the  racial  status  quo. 

The  disproportionate  importance  in 
Southern  politics  of  the  Black  Belt 
counties,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
Negroes  do  not  vote  in  them,  explains 
why  many  of  the  South's  politicians 
run  to  the  barricades  in  any  segregation 
crisis.  It  helps  to  explain,  for  example, 
why  the  leaders  of  the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott  were  arrested;  it  explains  why 
Autherine  Lucy  was  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

And  it  explains  why  the  moderates 
in  the  deep  South  are  so  seldom  heard 
from.  If  one  of  them  dares  to  raise  his 
head,  the  Southern  politician  will  cut  il 
off,  probably  before  the  white  Citizens 
Councils  reach  the  scene. 


"So,  when  the  band  plays  Dixie,"  one 
Southern  liberal  says,  "1  get  down  and 
crawl  through  broken  glass  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

The  county  unit  system  explains  why 
the  Negro  vole  is  unimportant  to  Tal- 
madge; at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated 125,000  registered  Negro  voters 
in  Georgia  are  in  Atlanta.  Many  of 
them,  after  registering  in  1948  and 
1950,  no  longer  vote  except  in  Atlanta 
municipal  elections.  And  what  is  true 
in  Georgia  is  roughly  true  across  the 
South;  the  1,100,000  estimated  Negro 
vote  is  largely  a  city  vote. 

In  a  roundabout  way,  the  county  unit 
system  also  explains  why  the  trade- 
union  vote  doesn't  count  for  much  in 
Georgia,  although  the  regional  AFL- 
CIO  office  there  says  it  has  150,000 
members  in  Georgia  and  2,500,000  in 
the  southeast.  Nobody  has  made  a  tally, 
but  it  is  obvious  to  most  Southerners 
that  the  region's  factory  workers  come 
mostly  from  the  rural  counties,  and  are 
bred  to  that  brand  of  politics. 

"The  Southern  factory  worker,"  said 
one  veteran  organizer,  "is  the  most  sus- 
ceptible man  in  America  to  local  issues. 
His  uncle  or  his  cousin  is  always  run- 
ning for  something,  and  he's  not  much 
interested  in  any  other  race." 

Herman  has  never  failed  to  take  at 
least  110  counties,  and  he  is  the  very 
particular  darling  of  the  "county  court- 
house gangs"  of  Georgia.  He  is  a 
consummate  master  of  "give-a-little, 
get-a-little"  politics.  He  is  simply  too 
smart  to  promise  anything  he  cannot 
deliver,  and  he  almost  never  fails  to 
deliver  on  any  promise  he  makes.  He  is, 
above  all,  accessible.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral months  he  has  spent  only  one  day 
a  week  in  Atlanta,  the  others  in  travel- 
ing throughout  the  state.  When  he's  at 
home  (he  did  the  same  thing  when  he 
was  governor),  he  answers  the  phone 
himself:  "This  is  Herman  Talmadge." 

"Don't  call  Herman  and  tell  him 
you'd  like  to  make  a  date  for  next 
week,"  says  a  friend.  "He'll  say,  'Come 
over  right  now!'  "  It  is  Herman's  acces- 
sibility that  makes  people  forgive  his 


abruptness,  and  his  direct  honesty  out- 
wears his  near  arrogance. 

Roy  Harris,  an  Augusta  lawyer  who 
has  served  as  campaign  manager  for 
Herman,  for  George  and  for  Arnall, 
reputedly  the  man  in  Georgia  closest  to 
the  rural  leaders,  said  not  long  ago: 

"I'm  for  Herman  all  the  way  this 
time.  I  used  to  think  1  was  a  preth 
smart  fellow,  but  he  shades  me  when 
it  comes  to  knowing  Georgia." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Herman  acts 
more  like  the  servant  than  the  master 
of  the  county  unit  system.  The  system 
certainly  encourages  the  man  who  un- 
derstands it  to  take  rash  advantage  of 
it,  and  that  probably  explains  why  Her- 
man thought  he  could  seize  the  gover- 
nor's office  in  a  Balkanlike  coup  d'etat 
when  his  father  died. 

HERMAN  CONTINUES  to  publish 
The  Statesman,  a  newspaper  his  father 
started  for  the  rural  voters,  and  edited 
to  appeal  to  their  most  rustic  and  preju- 
diced side.  Nor  has  it  changed  much 
under  Herman's  guidance.  It  viciously 
attacks  all  moves  toward  racial  equal- 
ity and  in  a  recent  issue  even  blamed 
the  "farm  slump"  on  foreign  aid.  It 
carried  a  photograph  this  spring  show- 
ing a  severed  hand  hanging  from  a 
post,  captioned,  this  can  happen  to 
"your  son,  brother,  husband,"  etc.,  ex- 
plaining elsewhere  that  this  was  the  dire 
consequence  of  a  ruling  making  Amer- 
ican servicemen  stationed  overseas  sub- 
ject to  foreign  justice.  The  hand,  it 
turned  out,  was  that  of  a  Moslem. 

One  of  Herman's  bitterest  and  ugliest 
fights  took  place  when  in  1950  he  tried 
to  extend  the  county  unit  system,  which 
now  applies  only  to  primaries,  to  the 
general  elections,  in  fear  apparently 
that  the  two-party  South  was  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  talk  that  followed  passage 
of  an  amendment  in  his  legislature  was 
just  folksy,  some  only  legitimately  (for 
Georgia)  exaggerated:  "If  you  like  po- 
litical barbecue  and  like  having  the  big- 
shot  politicians  come  down  to  see  you 
now  and  then,  you'd  better  vote  for  this 
referendum,"  one  man  warned. 


"This  is  ridiculous — you  know  I  always  repudiate  my  confessions!" 

COLLIER'S  HERB  WILLIAMS 
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"Why,  Roger,  you  never  kissed  me  like  that  before  I" 


Comers 


JACK  TYRRELL 


But  even  stronger  stuff  bore  Tal- 
adge's  signature:  a  brochure  full  of 
irk  hints — and  a  picture  of  a  Negro 
incing  with  a  white  girl. 

Herman's  isolationism,  though  prob- 
ity satisfying  several  segments  of 
eorgia,  probably  can  be  blamed  at 
ast  partly  on  the  county  unit  system. 

I  may  be,  as  some  say,  only  making 

issue  with  Senator  George,  who  is  so 
osely  identified  with  Washington  for- 
gn  policy.  A  journal  so  distant  as 
authoritative  London  Economist 
amed  Herman  recently  for  George's 
creasingly  stringent  view  of  the  for- 
gn-aid  program.  Or  Herman  may  be 
aking  overtures  to  the  state's  largest 
dustry.  the  highly  protectionist  textile 
anufacturers.  But  his  apparent  indif- 
rence  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
utside  Georgia  started  with,  and  prob- 
can  best  be  explained  by,  an  elec- 
ve  system  that  pays  the  highest 
.vards  for  the  narrowest  insularity. 
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HE  CRUELEST  BLOW  that  Herman 
is  struck  at  George,  however,  is  to 
ke  from  him  the  support  of  Georgia's 
isiness  community.  For  it  still  takes 
oney  to  win  elections  in  Georgia.  A 
udy  made  in  the  1940s  concluded  that 
eorgia  political  campaigns  were  won 
ith:  "The  money  of  the  corporation 
aders,  the  expert  skill  of  a  few  state 

iliticians  and  the  exaggerated  inrlu- 
nce  of  leaders  in  the  small  underpopu- 
ited  counties  .  .  ." 

"Senator  George,"  said  a  man  who 
as   raised  campaign   funds   for   him, 

as  never  had  a  machinelike  organiza- 
on.  When  election  time  came,  all  he 
ad  to  do  was  get  in  touch  with  about 
25    gentlemen   scattered    around   the 

re,  and  they'd  pretty  much  do  the 

t."    Some  of  these  were  known  to 
the  state's  business  leaders  of  that 
ecade. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Georgia's 
lrgest  banks  and  businesses  were  still 
un  by  a  few  families  whose  instinct 
■  as  to  keep  outsiders  out.  In  some 
owns,  they  still  try  and  still  succeed, 
business  and  credit  control  descend  al- 
t  on  a  hereditary  basis. 

But  the  wonderful  world  of  Mills 
-ane  is  a  different  world.  Lane,  with  a 
egiment  of  other  young  businessmen 
jh  his  train,  is  an  entrepreneur  who  has 
to  patience  with  the  old  business  ways. 
| Mills  will  loan  money  to  anybody." 
n  Atlanta  businessman  says. 
I    "Our  bank  alone  spends  $200,000  a 
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year  on  the  industrial  development  of 
Georgia,"  Lane  asserts.  "We  want  new 
business,  and  we've  got  55,000  square 
miles  in  Georgia  for  plant  sites." 

It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  Lane's 
most  frequent  companion  on  trips  out- 
side the  state  in  search  of  new  industry 
is — Herman  Talmadge.  "When  Her- 
man gets  up  there  in  New  York,  he 
makes  a  very  forceful  impression,  too," 
says  Lane. 

Herman  scrounges  for  new  business 
with  the  same  fervor  a  college  football 
coach  uses  in  going  after  high-school 
stars.  And  what  business  needs  in  Geor- 
gia. Herman  is  going  to  give  business. 
He's  proved  that  he  can  make  public 
improvements  without  raising  business 
taxes.  He  likes  to  think  that  the  monu- 
ment to  his  administration  is  the  devel- 
opment of  port  facilities  at  Savannah, 
giving  the  state's  commerce  an  outlet  to 
the  sea.  But  he  cushioned  the  cost  of 
this  and  many  other  of  his  public  im- 
provements by  creating  public  authori- 
ties and  letting  them  raise  cash  by 
issuing  long-term  bonds.  Herman  urged 
his  legislature  to  pass  a  state  sales  tax, 
and  cheerfully  signed  it  into  law — 
thereby  probably  giving  Old  Gene  (who 
opposed  sales  taxes)  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  grave. 

'What  Herman  is  doing  in  running 
against  George,"  said  an  Atlantan,  "is 
setting  the  young  businessmen  against 
the  old-timers  who  have  supported 
George  all  these  years." 

Some  of  Herman's  appeal  lies  in  a 
cold-blooded  business  calculation.  "An 
investment  in  George,"  remarked  one 
young  Georgia  businessman,  "must  be 
amortized  over  a  very  short  period." 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  dissenting 
voices.  "Business  and  the  county  unit 
system  can't  live  together  very  long," 
said  a  local  political  scientist.  "Their 
interests  are  really  as  different  as  day 
and  night,  and  another  decade  will 
prove  it,  prove  that  an  industrial  soci- 
ety and  plantation  politics  are  natural 
enemies.  And  something  is  gonna  have 
to  give." 

For  the  present,  however,  an  invest- 
ment in  Herman  looks  as  good  to  much 
of  the  Georgia  business  community  as  a 
warehouse  full  of  cotton  when  the  price 
is  right. 

"Talmadge,"  predicts  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  "is 
not  the  last  Southern  demagogue,  but 
only  the  first  of  a  new  and  shrewder 
breed."  the  end 
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"You're  nothing  but  a  crook,  Earl,"  Harry  said.  "Yeah?"  Earl  said.  "Well,  ain't  we  getting  fancy.  What's  the  matter — you  getting  worried  about  your  girl?* 


FLYING    TIME:    SEVE 


INUTES 


By   WALT   GROVE 

Harry  had  suspected  his  boss  was  pulling  something  fishy  in  this  oil-drilling  deal. 
Now  he  knew,  and   he  was  the   only  one  who   could   prevent  it — if  he   dared 


THE  boat  was  tied  to  the  dock,  and  Harry  and  his  girl  were  sitting  forward 
out  of  the  sun,  eating  lunch.  The  girl  had  on  a  faded  cotton  dress  and  a 
gray  sweater  with  the  sleeves  pushed  above  her  elbows.  She  was  watching  a  tug 
move  down  the  channel,  towing  a  barge  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  drilling 
platform  out  in  the  Gulf.  A  man  in  a  red  cap  leaned  out  of  the  wheelhouse  of 
the  tug  and  waved.   The  girl  waved  back. 

"It'll  take  him  an  hour  to  get  out  there,"  Harry  said.  "On  a  day  like  this  you 
could  fly  it  in  about  seven  minutes." 

"Why  don't  you,  then?" 

"1  didn't  mean  /  could.  I  meant  anybody  could." 

"Anybody  but  you." 

"That's  right,"  Harry  said.   "I  gave  it  up." 

The  girl  brushed  the  crumbs  off  her  lap.  She  looked  at  Harry  as  if  she 
were  studying  him.  "You  haven't  said  anything  yet  about  what  I've  been  talk- 
ing about  all  morning.   All  you  do  is  grunt.   Why  don't  you  say  something?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  to  argue,  Louise." 


"Well,  I  don't  care,  I  want  you  to  say  something." 

Harry  tried  to  swallow  the  last  bite  of  the  peanut-butter  sandwich  he  was 
eating.  He  had  to  swallow  twice.  "Look.  Earl's  just  trying  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  for  the  use  of  his  boats,  that's  all.  He's  never  had  anything  before. 
Now  he's  got  a  chance  to  build  up  a  real  business  and  have  a  whole  fleet 
servicing  drilling  platforms.  He's  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity — " 

"He's  taking  advantage  of  my  father,"  Louise  said.  "That's  who  your  friend 
Earl  is  taking  advantage  of.  He  knows  there  aren't  any  more  boats  available 
around  here  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  he  knows  how  long  it  takes  to  get 
one  from  a  yard  in  New  Orleans,  too." 

"Well,  how  much  money  does  your  father  have  anyway?"  Harry  said.  He 
hadn't  wanted  to  talk  about  it  in  the  first  place.   "A  million  dollars?" 

"A  million  dollars?"  Louise  said.  "Harry,  look  at  my  dress.  Do  you  know 
how  long  I've  had  it?  Since  I  was  in  school,  that's  how  long." 

"I  didn't  mean  cash.  I  meant  capital." 

"Oh,  you  meant  capital,"  she  said.    "Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.    My 
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father  formed  .1  verj  small  companj 
with  some  other  men.  Most  oi  them 
had  to  borrow   money  to  finance  the 

drilling.  I  hc>  don't  even  own  the 
equipment.  They're  renting  it,  and  it's 
costing  them  several  thousand  dollars 
a  day,  and  the  well  won't  be  in  for  an- 
other month.  By  then  it  will've  cost 
1  hem  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

"Well,  how  much  closer  to  a  million 
can  you  get?"  Harry  said.  "And  it's 
your  father's  company's  money.  So 
what's  the  difference?" 

"The  difference  is  that  my  father 
can't  pay  Earl  Snyder  any  more 
money!"  Louise  said.  "Don't  you  un- 
derstand? You  can  pump  only  so  much 
oil  from  a  well  in  a  day.  That's  the  law. 
You  sell  the  oil  and  you  get  so  much 
money,  and  that's  all.  My  father  sim- 
ply can't  pay  Earl  any  more!"  Louise 
stopped  and  shook  her  head.  "Harry, 
my  father's  not  young  any  more.  Just 
about  everything  he's  got  in  the  world 
is  tied  up  out  there  on  that  drilling 
platform,  and  if  he  loses  it,  what's  he 
going  to  do?  He  couldn't  stand  for  me 
to  go  to  work  and  take  care  of  him. 
He's  not  that  kind  of  man." 


H 


ARRY  tried  to  take  her  hand. 
"You're  getting  too  upset  about 
this.  They'll  work  it  out.  Now  what 
would  he  the  sense  in  Earl's  putting 
your  father  out  of  business  anyway?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I'd  like  to 
know,"  Louise  said.  She  sounded  an- 
gry. "Well,  let's  go  if  we're  going.  Let's 
get  it  over  with." 

Harry  cast  off  and  then  went  for- 
ward to  the  wheel  and  started  the  en- 
gine. Louise  stood  beside  him  as  he 
moved  the  boat  away  from  the  dock 
and  turned  it  into  the  channel.  After 
they  had  passed  the  point,  they  were 
out  in  the  Gulf. 

Harry  pushed  back  his  cap.  "No, 
I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "You  haven't  got 
anything  to  worry  about.  1  know  Earl's 
uneducated,  and  he  can  be  pretty  crude 
sometimes,  but  he's  just  about  the  great- 
est guy  in  the  world." 

Louise  stared  at  Harry.  "You  don't 
really,  honestly  and  truly  think  that?" 


"1  el  me  tell  you  something,"  Han 
said.  "When  I  got  out  ol  the  hospn.i 
and  came  home,  he  was  the  only  on 
who  understood  how  I  felt.  I  verybod 
else  in  town  either  thought  I  was  cia/\ 
or  scared  to  fly  any  more.  I  got  sin- 
up.  all  right,  hul  I  wasn't  seared.  I  ju^ 
wanted  10  forget  about  it.  Hut  evei 
night  when  I'd  lie  down  to  sleep  I'd  b 
in  that  helicopter  again,  like  a  goldtis 
in  a  bowl,  and  that  joker  in  the  \ll( 
would  he  coming  in  again,  head-01 
with  his  guns  tiring  so  fast  it  looked 
like  the  edge  of  his  wing  was  in  flame; 

"Well,  that's  just  not  a  very  pleasai 
thing  to  remember.    I  wanted  to  forgi 
it,  and  so  I  didn't  want  to  fly  any  mon 
Hut  right  after  I  came  home,  old  ma 
Bradly  at  the  bank  offered  me  mone 
to  buy  a  helicopter  and  go  in  busino 
lor  myself.    I  tried  to  explain  to  hinl 
He  didn't  understand.  Almost  everyonl 
thought  I  was  crazy — except  Earl,    'll 
you  don't  want  to  drive  one  of  therl 
things  any  more,  then  don't,'  he  saiil 
'Come  to  work  for  me  and  drive  a  bo;| 
instead. '"    Harry  laughed.   "That's  ju;I 
typical  of  Earl.    Drive  a  boat!" 

Louise  glanced  at  him.  "And  ho<f 
much  does  the  greatest  guy  in  the  worll 
pay  you?" 

"He  pays  me  enough,"  Harry  said.  | 

"He  pays  you  nothing,  and  you  kno'l 
it,"  Louise  said.   "Why,  every  time  yo 
take  me  to  the  movies  it's  a  big  clea 
You're  nothing  to  him  but  slave  labo 
Harry." 

"Listen,  money  isn't  the  importar^ 
thing.  Understanding  how  someon; 
feels  is  important." 

"Oh,  Earl  understands,"  Louise  said 
"He  understands  he  can  use  you.   An  I 
you    won't    fight    back.     That's    wh; 
makes  me  so  mad." 

Harry  pulled  his  cap  down  over  hi 
eyes.     "You're   the    one    who   doesn 
understand." 

"Then  just  forget  I  ever  mentionel 
it."  she  said.    "It  really  isn't  importai 
at  all." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  gripping  the  wheel 
"1  will."  .  .  . 

The  drilling  platform  was  twelvl 
miles  out  in  the  Gulf,  out  of  sight  c 
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antj      ('here   were   no   oilier   wells   in 

irea  offshore,  and  the  platform  s.u 

jnelv  and  isolated  in  fourteen  fathoms 

i  water,  anchored  to  the  bottom.     \- 

,in  you  could  see.  there  was  nothing 

t    water.     Sometimes    a    single    gull 

uld  wheel  over,  then  coast  .i\\a\      \i 

ht.  except  for  the  lights  on  the  rig, 

thing  was  black-    black  sk\ .  black 

ater. 

Mr.    Johnson.    Ionises    father,    and 
I  Snyder  were  standing  there,  shout- 

at    each    other    when    Hanv     and 
ouise  drew    near.     Mr.   Johnson   had 

ken  otT  his  hat  and  he  was  standing 

th  his  arms  folded,  shouting,  "You'll 
ithcr  take  what  I've  been  paying,  or 
ou  can  leave  it!  That's  according  to 
ur  agreement,  and   that's  final!" 

■Well.  I'll  nisi  leave  it  then!"  Earl 
bouted,  leaning  over  Mr.  Johnson  and 
tknehing  his  fists.  Earl  had  no  front 
eeth  and  Ins  big  bell)  hung  over  his 
■>elt.  "We'll  see  how  you  gel  along 
a  hen  I  pull  out  my  boats  and  leave  you 
Stranded!" 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed.  "Get  off  this 
platform." 

Don't  think  I  ain't."  Earl  said  "I 
don't  have  to  be  told.  Well,  the  shoe's 
Ml  the  other  foot  now.  We'll  just  see 
how  you  like  her  when  she  starts  to 
pinch." 

'Daddy,"  Louise  said,  climbing  up 
onto  the  platform  ahead  of  Harrv. 
"What's  wrong'.'" 

Why.  he's  asking  damn'  near  double 
the  price  we  agreed  on.  or  else  he's 
going  to  take  away  his  boats.  And  he 
knows  how  hard  I  tried  at  the  begin- 
ning to  rent  some  from  that  yard  in 
New  Orleans,  too.  and  couldn't  because 
'none  were  available.  And  now  there 
isn't  time  for  me  to  order  boats  spe- 
cially built  to  haul  mud  and  everything. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  trusted  this 
man.  we  had  a  contract — " 

Earl  grinned.    "I   already  told   you 
what  you  could  do  with  that  contract. 
^Mr.  Johnson." 

"Daddy,  haven't  you  got  enough  sup- 
plies to  keep  drilling  for  a  few  days.' 
Louise  said.   "Couldn't  you  go  to  New 
Orleans   and   see  if  something   hasn't 
turned  up?" 

"Yes,  I  have  the  supplies,  but  what 
about  my  crews?"  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
"I've  got  to  get  them  back  and  forth, 
and  thev  won't  stay  out  here  without 
some  kind  of  boat  available  in  emer- 
gency." 

"Harry,"  Louise  said,  "can  you  get 
a  boat/  Any  kind  at  all.  just  to  haul 
the  men  back  and  forth  for  a  few  days 
until  Daddy  can  go  to  New  Orleans'" 

MR.  JOHNSON  looked  quickly  at 
Harry.  "Look,  son,  would  you  do 
th.it  for  me?  Would  you  help  us?  You 
do.  and  I'll  help  you  go  in  business  for 
yourself.  You  won't  have  to  work 
for  him  any  more,  you  can  be  your  own 
boss.  You  help  me,  and  I'll  see  that 
you  get  the  money  to  have  some  boats 
built,  and  I'll  give  you  a  contract  doing 
this  same  type  of  work,  which'll  guar- 
antee \ou  a  profit." 

Cant  you  get  a  boat  somehow?" 
Louise  asked.  "Can't  you  rent  one 
s  aneplace?" 

Harry  shook  his  head.  "I  couldn't 
do  that." 

"Oh!"  Louise  said.  She  turned  away 
in  disgust. 

Now.  listen."  Harry  said,  trying  to 
make  her  face  him.  "Earl's  got  a  con- 
tract with  your  daddy.  I  work  for  Earl. 
I  can't  cut  under  him.  That's  not  fair." 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  what's  fair!" 
I  ouise  said. 

"You're  not  going  to  turn  down  my 
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oiler'.'"  Mr.  Johnson  said.    "Why,  son. 
us  like  finding  mone)    in  the  street 

I'm   just   picking   ii   up  and   handing  u 
10  you." 

\li  Johnson,  you  see  thai  man 
standing  there.'  Well,  he's  m\  friend," 
Harry  said.  "Now.  you  wouldn't  have 
much  respect  for  me  if  I  weni  back  on 
him.   even   though    you   .ue   1  ouise's 

father,  would  you?" 

"Believe  me.  I  wouldn't  say  anything 
against  a  man's  friend,  ii  he  was  the 

woisi  dog  in  the  World,"   Mi.  Johnson 
said     "1  just  want  to  remind  you  that 

you're  not  making  tins  decision  purel) 
for  yourself.   You're  making  it  foi  mj 

daughter   I  ouise.   too." 

"Oh.  no.  he  isn't!"  1  ouise  said. 
\w.  don't   listen  to  him.   Harry," 
I  ail  said      i  ou  listen  to  him  and  they'll 
end  up  treating  sou  like  the)  done  me. 
Come  on.    I    want    to  go   inshore." 

"1  ouise,  I'll  send  someone  out  lor 
you,"  Harrj  said.   "I  promise." 

She  would  not   look  at   him. 

H\Kin  tol lowed  Earl  down  the 
ladder.  He  east  oil.  then  started 
I  he  engine  and  headed  the  boat  back  to- 
ward the  point.  Earl  Hopped  down  on 
the  scat  that  ran  the  length  ol  the  boat 
ami  Stripped  the  w  lapping  otT  a  cigar. 
Fail,  it  wasn't  right  to  treat  Mr. 
Johnson  that  way,"  Harry  said  sud- 
denly.   "He  was  paying  you  well." 

Earl  looked  surprised.  "How'd  you 
know  what  he  was  paving  me?  I'll  bet 
ihat  girl  told.  Well,  what's  wrong  with 

what  I  did'" 

"You  shouldn't  leave  those  people  on 
that  drilling  platform."  Harry  said. 
"They've  got  no  way  to  get  oil.  and 
you're  going  to  gel  in  trouble  with  the 
(  oast  Guard." 

Vw,  I've  run  into  them  sailor  boys 
before,"  Earl  said,  grinning.  "Listen, 
old  buddy.  I'm  just  using  a  little  psy- 
chology I  his  afternoon  sometime  Mr. 
Johnson  will  call  me  up  and  sav  he's 
read)  to  accept  my  terms." 

W  hat  it  he  doesn't '  What  if  he  gets 
boats  from  New   Orleans?" 

"He  can't.  I  already  asked,  and  there 
aren't  an)  boats  in  New  Orleans  or  any- 
where around  right  now  for  his  type  of 
requirements.  He  could  dig  up  some 
old  shrimp  boat  or  LSI.  I  grant  you 
that,  but  he  would  have  to  have  some 
yard  lit  ii  out  to  haul  mud  and  drilling 
supplies.  And  that  takes  time,  and  he 
ain't  got  time,  because  time's  money." 
W  hat  about  the  contract?  He  can 
sue  you," 

"Man.  I  live  in  this  town.  You  think 
people  who  have  known  me  all  my  life 
<ne  going  to  let  some  stranger  come- 
along  and  get  the  best  of  me?" 

"What  if  he  gets  a  change  of  venue?" 

"Listen,  he  gets  a  change  of  venue 
and  I'll  hit  him  right  in  his  face." 

"You  talk  like  a  gangster,"  Harry 
said.    He  was  disgusted. 

"Aw,  look  now,"  Earl  said.  "You 
know  1  never  hurt  any  man  except  in  a 
fair  tight,  and  I  never  carried  a  weapon. 
All  I'm  doing  is  putting  some  pressure- 
on  Mr.  Johnson.  J  got  it  all  figured  out. 
I'm  going  to  be  rich." 

Harry  looked  at  him.  "What  do  you 
mean,  rich?" 

Earl  bit  the  end  off  the  cigar  and 
spat  it  over  the  side.  "I  took  away  the 
boats.  Well,  his  crew  don't  know  that 
vet  This  afternoon  them  fellers  is 
going  to  get  to  talking  and  to  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  the  boats,  and 
why  Mr.  Johnson  is  still  on  the  plat- 
form, as  well  as  his  daughter,  when  he 
onlv  came  lo  make  an  inspection.  Then 
probably  the  driller'll  ask  him  about 
it.    And  then  {Continual  on  page  54) 
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Most  delicious  vodka  drink  for  summer 


•  If  you  visit  the  smart  bars  in  New  York's  East  Sixties 
.  .  .  if  you  dine  at  "The"  restaurant  in  New  Orleans  .  .  . 
if  you  relax  in  the  luxury  of  California's  famed  resorts — 
you  know  about  this  drink.  It's  considered  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  vodka  combinations  —  especially 
this  time  of  year. 

And  no  wonder.  What  you  taste  is  the  delicate  7-Up 
flavor  .  .  .  the  coolness  and  refreshing  7-Up  liveliness! 
Vodka   gives  the  drink  spirit,  7-Up  makes  it  delicious. 

If  you  want  to  discover  a  truly  new  Vodka  drink — 
make  it  with  7-Up! 
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Nothing  does  if 
like  Seven-Up! 


Use  ice  cubes, 
a  jigger  of 
Vodka,  then  tilt  the 
glass  and  pour  chil- 
led 7-Up  gently 
down  the  side. 


For  safety  in  emergencies... Rayon  Hi -Test 

I  1 16   L/Ol  Q  . .  .Almost  every  ambulance  relies  on  rayon  tires  for  high- 
speed driving  under  all  conditions . . .  proof  that  you  can  depend  on  rayon! 


H 


Split-second  starts  .  .  .  careening  around  corners  at  high  speeds  .  .  .  screeching 
halts.  If  Rayon  Hi-Test  Tires  are  safe  for  ambulances,  you  should  know  they're 
safer  for  you.  Now  20%  stronger  than  ever,  Rayon  is  the  only  cord  that  actually 
grows  stronger  as  tires  run  hotter  at  high  speeds.  No  wonder  9  out  of  10  cars 
ride  on  Rayon.  For  premium  safety  at  no  premium  in  price,  insist  on  rayon  hi- 
test  Tires.  They're  standard  equipment  on  every  auto  manufacturer's  new 
1956  models.  American  Rayon  Institute,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rayon  Cord  from  only  one  tire  is 
strong  enough  to  lift  this  12,000-pound 
truck... safely!  Pound  per  pound,  Rayon 
Tire  Cord  is  as  strong  as  steel! 


Be  sure  you  ride  on  RAYON — world's  leading  tire  cord 


A  real  Zuni  Indian  guide  tells  you  stories 
and  legends  of  the  Southwest.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  exciting  adventures  you  enjoy 
as  you  cross  New  Mexico  on  a  Santa  Fe  trip 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  You'll 
meet  him  on  the  westbound  El  Capitan 
and  the  eastbound  Super  Chief. 
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{Continued  from  page  51  )  Mr.  John- 
son will  have  to  admit  he  ain't  got  no 
boats  and  at  that  point  the  crew  lays 
dow  n  their  tools  and  says,  we  quit.  And 
that's  when  Mr.  Johnson  gels  on  his  lit- 
tle radiotelephone  and  calls  me.  I  agree 
to  your  terms,  he  says.  Oh.  no.  I'll  say, 
I've  changed  my  mind.  Mr.  Johnson,  I 
don't  want  any  more  money  from  you. 
I'll  say.  I  just  want  the  same  share  as 
you  and  your  other  business  associates 
get." 

Harry  stared  at  him.  "What  makes 
you  think  you're  entitled  to  a  share  in 
his  well?" 

"Because  it  should  never  have  been 
his  in  the  first  place!"  Earl  said.  "He's 
got  no  moral  right  to  that  oil  offshore 
of  our  town.  It's  our  town,  ain't  it? 
Why,  they're  just  robbing  us  blind  up 
there  at  the  state  government.  Letting 
fellers  like  him  lease  what  ought  to  be 
ours,  simply  because  none  of  us  got 
the  money.  Well,  I'm  putting  an  end  to 
it.  I'm  going  to  get  the  money.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  going  to  cut  me  in  on  that 
well,  or  else." 

"He'll  never  agree." 

"Oh,  I  bet  he  will,"  Earl  said.  "Spe- 
cially if  a  good  squall  blows  up  this 
afternoon.  Somehow  I  got  that  itchy 
feeling  something  bad's  going  to  hap- 
pen this  afternoon." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  say- 
ing," Harry  said.  "Why,  somebody 
could  get  killed." 

Earl  grinned.  "Well,  I  guess  that's 
just  the  chance  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  have 
got  to  take." 

"Earl,  I  didn't  think  you'd  do  a  thing 
like  this,"  Harry  said.  "You're  nothing 
but  a  crook." 

"Yeah?  Tell  me  what  law  I  broke." 

"You  can  be  a  crook  without  break- 
ing a  law." 

"My,  my,"  Earl  said.  "Ain't  we  get- 
ting fancy.  What's  the  matter?  You 
ain't  worried  about  that  little  girl?" 

"You're  damn'  right  ['m  worried," 
Harry  said. 

Earl  laughed.  "Well,  like  1  always 
say,  why  buy  a  cow  when  milk's  so 
cheap?" 

Harry   had   heard  that  one   before. 

About  a  thousand  times.   It  was  one  of 

Earl's  favorite  aphorisms,  and  it  was  all 

right — if  you  wanted  something  cheap. 

On  the  way  in  they  passed  the  tug 


towing  the  empty  barge.  Earl  cupi 
his  hands  and  shouted  across  the  Wat 
"You  dock  and  staj  there  until 
hear  from  me.  you  hear!"  I  he  mar 
the  red  cap  nodded  his  head  up 
down  vigorously  several  times.  Ha 
look  the  boat  around  the  point  and  i 
I  he  channel.  When  he  docked  it, 
jumped  out  and  said.  "Say,  you  mi 
is  well  come  with  me  since  you  have 
got  nothing  else  to  do." 

The  old  pickup  truck  had 
parked  at  the  edge  of  the  dock, 
drove  it  across  town  to  Earl's  hoi 
His  grandfather  had  built  it,  and 
house  was  Victorian,  decorated  wit 
lot  of  scrollwork  ami  gingerbread, 
had  not  been  painted  in  fifteen 
twenty  years,  and  it  was  weathered  g 
and  rotting. 

I.^ARL  ran  into  the  house  to  b 
J  phone,  and  Harry  walked  aroi 
to  the  back  yard.  An  old  shrimp  b 
was  blocked  up  and  two  of  Earl's  n 
were  replacing  some  boards  in  the  h 
The  old  Negro  man  who  cooked 
Earl  was  sitting  in  a  swing  readin 
comic  book.  "Mr.  Harry,  if  you  w 
something  to  eat  there's  some  cold  1 
cuits  left  over,"  he  said. 

"No,  I'm  just  waiting  for  the  bo: 
Harry  picked  up  a  pecan  that 
fallen  from  a  tree  and  threw  it  over 
fence.  As  he  watched  the  two 
working  on  the  boat  he  realized  t 
almost  all  the  men  who  worked 
Earl  were  bachelors  who  had  no  cl 
relatives.  Most  of  them  lived  in  Ea 
house  and  ate  there  too.  On  Sund 
they  stood  idly  around,  or  went  to 
picture  show.  The  ones  who  dra 
drank  quietly  and  alone  in  their  roo 
lying  on  the  bed  staring  at  the  spot 
paper  on  the  ceiling.  What  a  misera 
life,  Harry  thought.  It  made  him 
cold.  He  did  not  want  to  end  like  tl 
homeless. 

Earl  came  running  down  the  b; 

steps.   "Why,  1  called  and  they  aire: 

went  to  the  dock.  I  bet  we  missed  th< 

but  it  don't  matter.    They  must  h 

left    it."     He    laughed.     "They    ! 

couldn't  have  taken  it  with  them." 

"Who?  Taken  what?"  Harry  ask 

"Never  mind.    You  come  on." 

Earl  drove  the  pickup  back  thro> 

the  small  business  district.  He  was  f> 
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"I'd  just  like  to  experience  some  of  the 
unhappiness  money  is  supposed  to  bring" 
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Nickel   Progress  Report 


Aerial  exploration  methods  developed  by  Inco  help  find  new  deposits  of  Nickel  hidden  deep  beneath  the  surface. 

How  Inco  keeps  its  ear  to  the  ground 

. . .  from  the  air 


always  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  improved 
■respecting  methods,  International  Nickel  is 
•ringing  more  precision,  more  speed,  more 
ange,  more  depth  to  its  continuing  search 
or  new  Nickel  ores. 

Take  the  plane  above,  for  example. 

This  is  a  special  job.  It  has  been  equipped 
>y  Inco  with  highly  sensitive  instruments. 

Some  of  these  instruments  are  in  the  plane, 
tome,  in  the  fiberglass  "bird"  or  "bomb" 
owed  behind  it. 

Together,  these  special  devices  detect  and 
neasure  mineral-ore  bodies  of  the  type  most 
ikely  to  contain  Nickel  and  copper  deposits. 

t's  a  long,  hard  road  from  discovery  to 
levelopment  of  an  ore  body.  In  between  come 


time-consuming  ground  studies,  detailed  map- 
ping, expensive  diamond  drilling.  Then  the 
slow,  laborious  sinking  of  an  exploratory 
shaft  for  further  probing  of  the  ore  body. 

All  this  takes  men  and  time  and  equipment 
and  huge  expenditures  of  money.  Just  to  prove 
there  is  a  mine  worth  developing! 

By  utilizing  the  most  up-to-date  exploration 
techniques;  by  following  these  through  with 
intensive  development  work;  and,  then,  by 


/\ 


following  this  through  with  truly  advanced 
mining  and  processing  methods,  International 
Nickel  has  been  able  to  boost  output  to  today's 
record  levels,  yet  increase  proved  ore  reserves. 

Inco's  full-color  sound  film  — "Mining  for 
Nickel"— shows  modern  exploration  methods. 
Prints  are  loaned  to  technical  societies,  uni- 
versities, industry.  Write  The  International 
Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  139e,  New  York 

5,    N.     I.  ©1030,  T.I.N.  Co..  Inc. 


'"co  International  Nickel 

■  •  c  i  ■*■■ 

Producers  of  Inco  Nickel,  Nickel  Alloys,  Copper,  Cobalt,  Tellurium, 
Selenium  and  Platinum,  Palladium  and  Other  Precious  Metals. 
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Now  SEE  as  well  as 
TASTE  its 
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ing  good,  and  he  kepi  honking  the  hoi  n 
and  waving  to  people.  He  stopped  the 
(nick  at  the  edge  Of  his  clock.  Next  to 
the  dock  was  a  shack  where  an  old  man 

sold  bait,  ll  was  closed.  Nc\l  to  I  la- 
shack,  on   the  dock,  was  a   helicopter. 

"There,  how  do  you  like  that  one'!" 
I  ail  was  grinning.  "Ain't  thai  some- 
thing?" 

'is  that  thing  yours?" 

"Mine  and  the  hank's.  I  got  her  oil 
a  feller.  He'd  only  used  it  a  little'  I 
plan  to  use  it  in  my  business." 

"Going  out  to  the  drilling  plat- 
forms?" Harry  said.  "It's  too  small, 
Earl.  It's  only  three-place." 

"Oh.  I  know  you  couldn't  haul  a 
whole  crew  in  it,"  Earl  said.  "I  mean 
for  executive  trips.  Say  someone  like 
Mr.  Johnson  had  to  go  out  and  inspect 
the  hole,  or  they  had  a  mud  specialist 
go  out  there.   Something  like  that." 

Harry  walked  around  the  helicopter, 
looking  at  it  carefully.  "Who're  you 
getting  to  pilot  it?" 

Earl  grinned.  "You." 

Harry  straightened  up.  "What  makes 
you  think  so?" 

"Because  you're  an  old  buddy  of 
mine  and  you  know  there  ain't  anyone 
else  in  town  who  can.  Oh,  I'll  pay  you 
more.   Don't  worry  about  that." 

"No,"  Harry  said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  no?" 

"I  mean  no.  Earl,  I  told  you  how 
I  felt." 

Earl  looked  blank.  Suddenly  he  un- 
derstood. "Oh,  you  mean  about  getting 
shot  that  time  when  you  was  with  the 
Army  in  Korea.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago,  old  buddy." 

"I  told  you  how  I  felt,"  Harry  said 
stiffly. 

"But  you  got  to  fly  this  thing  for 
me,"  Earl  said.  "There  ain't  nobody 
else,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  used  in 
raising  the  price  on  Mr.  Johnson  was 
I  could  provide  him  with  helicopter 
service." 

"That  was  a  dirty,  underhanded 
thing  to  do." 

"Now,  hold  on."  Earl  began  to 
frown.  "I  ain't  underhanded.  How'd 
I  know  you  was  still  scared?" 

HARRY  put  his  hands  on  his  hips. 
"I'm  not  afraid  of  it  or  you  or 
anything,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't  want 
to  remember  unpleasant  things." 

"Aw,  you're  just  talking  a  lot  of 
words,"  Earl  said.  "You're  scared. 
There  ain't  no  other  way  to  say  it.  You 
got  no  guts." 

"Is  that  your  opinion  of  me?"  Harry 
asked.  "Well,  I  think  we'll  see  who's 
got  the  guts." 

"Listen,  sonny,  don't  get  in  my  way." 

"Boy,  you  had  me  fooled,"  Harry 
said.  "You  really  had  me  fooled.  I 
quit.  As  of  this  minute."  He  took  a 
key  ring  from  his  pocket,  threw  it  down 
on  the  dock  and  started  walking  away. 

"All  right,  then,  you're  fired!"  Earl 
yelled  after  him.  "Get  off  my  dock.  I 
don't  want  you  around  here  any  more. 
And  don't  bother  my  men  who're  work- 
ing on  my  boats,  either!" 

Harry  kept  walking  along  the  road 
that  ran  along  the  shore.  He  was  too 
angry  to  yell  anything  at  Earl.  After  I 
told  him  how  I  felt,  he  kept  thinking. 
He  only  pretended  to  be  my  friend. 
Louise  was  right  about  him.  She  was 
certainly  right. 

That  was  true,  but  it  didn't  give 
Harry  any  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

Pete's  Bar  stood  on  old  cedar  posts 
in  the  marshy  ground  off  the  shore 
road.  It  had  a  musty  smell  inside,  and 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay.    For  an   hour 


Harrj  leaned  on  his  elbows  and  stlM 
at  a  glass  ol  beer.   I  hen  .1  spry  little  o 
man  came  in  whistling,  and  thumped 
fifty-cenl  piece  down.    He  was  a  lishel 
man.   Harry  had  known  him  all  his  hi  | 

"Hello.  Sidney ."  I  lai  i\  said. 

"Why,  hello.  Harry,"  the  old  mal 
s.iid  "Give  me  a  bottle  of  beer.  Peii 
Heard  you  and  Earl  had  a  disagreJ 
ment,  Harry." 

"I'm  not  working  tor  him  any  more  I 

Sidney  nodded  politely.  "Well 
well."  He  cleaned  the  mouth  of  thl 
beer  bottle  with  his  thumb.  "Well 
here's  to  health."    He  drank. 

"Know  where  I  can  get  a  hoat'.| 
Harry  asked. 

"No,  sir.    I  sure  don't." 

"Know  anybody  who  would?" 

"Not  around  here." 

"All  afraid  of  Earl.   That  it?" 

SIDNEY  looked  over  his  shouldel 
then  moved  his  beer  bottle  closer  t| 
Harry's  glass.    "Let  me  tell  you  sorml 
thing.    I  seen  him  kill  Gregory's  doj 
Now    I    seen   him   do   that,    and    thei 
wasn't  any  reason  in  this  world  for  hii 
to  kill  that  dog.    Dog  wasn't  botherin 
him.   So  I  don't  want  any  part  of  am 
thing  that's  got  anything  at  all  to  d 
with  Mr.  Earl  Snyder."  Sidney  glance 
out  the  window,  and  then  stared  ir 
tently.    "Say,  what's  that?  What's  th. 
out  there?" 

Harry  turned  and  looked.  Beyon 
the  point  there  was  a  column  of  smok 
beginning  to  rise  on  the  horizon. 

"Nothing  that  goes  up  and  down  thi 
coast  smokes  like  that,"  Sidney  saic 
"Anyway,  that  smoke  ain't  moving.  It 
standing  still.  Say.  you  don't  suppos- 
those  fellers  out  there  drilling  that  we 
have  managed  to  catch  theirselves  afin 
do  you?" 

Harry  dropped  his  beer  glass  an 
ran.  "Call  the  Coast  Guard!"  h 
shouted.  He  ran  down  the  macadai 
road  that  curved  around  the  shore.  H 
ran.  and  everything  else  seemed  t 
stand  still.  It  was  a  long  way  to  Earl' 
dock.  His  feet  kept  pounding,  and  h 
sucked  at  the  air  until  his  throat  felt  a 
if  it  were  bleeding.  He  ran  down  th 
dock,  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  boat 
and  crawled  forward.  The  engine  woul 
not  start.  He  lifted  the  hatch.  Part  0 
the  distributor  was  missing. 

Harry  ran  to  the  end  of  the  dock,  I 
the  tug.  The  man  in  the  red  cap  wa 
sitting,  brooding  at  the  water.  "Where" 
that — distributor  part?"  Harry  pantcc 

"Don't  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Earl  on  board?" 

"No,  he  ain't.  He's  somewhere 
else." 

Harry  started  on  board.  The  man  ii 
the  red  cap  stood  up  and  pulled  a  knit 
out  of  his  belt.  It  had  a  red-and-yellow 
striped  handle,  like  stick  candy.  H> 
stood,  holding  the  knife  against  hi 
thigh,  waiting. 

"Earl!"  Harry  yelled.  "I  want  t( 
see  you!" 

On   board   the   tug  something   fell 

There  was  a  clatter.   Then  Earl  looke< 

out   the  wheelhouse.     "I   knew   you't 

change  your  mind.  1  figured  you'd  conn 

to  work  for  me." 

I  want  that  part  that's  missing  frorr 
the  distributor,  Earl."  Harry  said.  "Yoi 
took  it." 

Earl  grinned.    "Aw,  go  on." 

'  See  that  smoke?"  Harry  said,  point 
ing.  "Something's  gone  wrong  ou 
there." 

Earl  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
"Well.  I'll  be  dog.   look  at  that,  Fred.' 

"Say.  she's  sure  on  fire,  ain't  she?' 
the  man  in  the  red' cap  said. 

Fill  frowned.    "Now,  that's  a  funny 
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Rrforixiance  made  the  FORD  V8 

the  world's  best  seller ! 


It's  no  secret  that  a  V-8  engine 

gives  you  the  most  of  what  you  want 

Without  exception,  the  builders 
of  costly  cars  use  V-8  engines.  And 
when  it  comes  to  V-8's,  Ford  is 
second  to  nobody.  Fact  is,  Ford  V-8's  i 
stack  up  with  the  finest— for  just 
about  the  lowest  price  of  all.  For 
Ford  has  the  most  V-8  "know- 
how."  Ford  has  built  more  V-8's 
than  all  other  makers  together. 


Up  to  225  V-8  horsepower  is  available 
in  most  Fords.  I'p  to  202  V-8  horsepower 
is  available  in  all  Fords.  And,  though  Fords 
win  more  than  their  share  of  stock  car 
races,  Ford  V-8  power  is  really  engineered 
for  your  kind  of  driving.  You  get  better 
skedaddle  for  traffic  .  .  .  more  zip  for 
passing  .  .  .  more  oomph  for  leveling  hills. 

Best  of  all  you  can  be  sure  that  Ford  V-8 
engines  "live  up"  to  their  power.  Ford 
eights  are  Y-block  V-8's.  Ford's  found  that 
extra  "beef"  way  down  deep  in  the  engine 


makes  for  a  more  rigid  engine,  smoother 
power  and  longer  life. 

Even  Ford's  Thunderbird-inspired  look 

says,  "Let's  go!"  And  to  match  this  look 
of  the  future,  you  get  a  car  with  far  more 
future  built  in.  You  get  a  smooth  "Hall 
Joint"  ride — a  tough  frame  with  .5  sturdy 
cross-members — huge  king-size  brakes — 
scores  of  long-life  extras — and  the  extra 
safety  of  Ford's  new  and  exclusive  Life- 
guard Design.  Test-Drive  a  Ford  at  your 
Ford  Dealer's.  See  why  "Ford  goes  first." 
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thing.  Seems  like  if  old  Mr.  Johnson 
caught  afire  he  would  have  hollered 
tor  help  on  the  radiotelephone.  Fred, 
there  wasn't  any  calls?" 

"No.  sir,  there  sure  wasn't." 

"1  hope  he  ain't  dead,  because  if  he's 
dead  he  sure  can't  do  me  no  good," 
Earl  said.  "Well,  I  guess  1  had  better 
get  out  there  and  see  about  my  pros- 
pects." 

"Will  you  pick  them  up?"  Harry 
said. 

"Why,  sure."  Earl  said,  grinning. 
"I'll  pick  them  up.  I'm  going  out  there 
with  my  boats  and  I'm  going  to  fish 
old  Mr.  Johnson  out  of  the  water  and 
then  I'm  going  to  tell  him  something 
like  this,"  Earl  said.  "  'Mr.  Johnson,  I 
want  my  share  of  your  well.  Now  if 
you  agree,  Mr.  Johnson,  then  I'll  pick 
up  everybody,  but  otherwise  I  won't.'  " 
Earl  paused.  "Now,  1  think  Mr.  John- 
son will  agree,"  he  went  on,  "but  if  he 
don't,  then  I'll  just  toss  him  back  in 
the  water.  Then  I'll  pull  him  out  and 
save  his  life  all  over  again  and  ask  him 
again.  I  bet  I  do  that  a  few  times  and 
he  sure  will."  Earl  turned.  "Say,  Fred, 
I'm  going  to  take  out  the  steel-hulled 
boat  myself.  You  follow  with  the  tug." 

"You  can't  do  that,"  Harry  said. 
"I'm  not — " 

"And,  Fred,  while  you're  at  it  chase 
him  off  somewheres,"  Earl  said.  "I 
don't  care  where." 

The  man  in  the  red  cap  leaped  onto 
the  dock.  The  way  he  held  the  knife, 
you  couldn't  knock  it  out  of  his  hand. 
"You  git,"  he  said,  walking  toward 
Harry. 

"Put  that  thing  down,"  Harry  said, 
backing  away.  "Man,  people  may  be 
dying  out  there.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  doing." 

"I  know  what  1*11  be  doing  in  about 
two  seconds." 

Harry  backed  to  the  end  of  the  dock. 
He  walked  backward  past  the  heli- 
copter, past  the  shack  where  the  old 
man  sold  bait.  The  man  in  the  red  cap 
forced  him  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
"Listen,"  Harry  kept  saying.  He  was 
holding  his  hands  in  front  of  him. 

THE  man  in  the  red  cap  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  small  stone.  He  threw  it 
at  Harry,  as  he  would  at  a  dog  or  cow 
he  was  trying  to  drive.  "Now,  you 
git,"  he  said.  "Go  on  and  git.  We  don't 
want  you  around  here  any  more." 

The  stone  had  struck  Harry  on  the 
cheek.  He  walked  across  the  road, 
stopped  and  wiped  his  face.  Standing 
there,  he  could  see  Earl  getting  into  the 
personnel  boat  and  casting  off.  The  man 
in  the  red  cap  was  running  down  the 
dock  toward  the  tug.  The  engine  in 
the  personnel  boat  roared,  wide  open, 
then  Earl  throttled  it  back.  It  moved 
away  from  the  dock  and  turned  into 
the  channel. 

Harry  looked  at  the  helicopter,  and 
swallowed.  It  was  equipped  with  floats, 
and  a  rope  had  been  passed  over 
them  and  tied  to  stanchions  on  either 
side  of  the  dock.  All  Harry  had  to  do 
was  cut  the  rope.  He  thought  about 
taking  off  in  the  helicopter  and  his 
mouth  and  throat  began  to  feel  very 
dry.  He  hadn't  flown  in  a  long  time 
and  he  knew  he  needed  a  refresher, 
he  needed  to  get  checked  out  again. 

Taking  Earl's  helicopter  was  steal- 
ing, too.  Probably  grand  larceny.  He 
glanced  out  beyond  the  point.  Smoke 
was  still  rising.  It  looked  thicker.  The 
personnel  boat,  the  one  Earl  was  in. 
was  just  turning  out  of  the  channel  to- 
ward the  point.  The  tug  was  still  be- 
side the  dock.  The  man  in  the  red  cap 
was  not  on  deck,  he  had  gone  below. 


Harry  knew  that  he  could  fly  out  there 
before  Earl  could  get  there  in  the  boat. 
The  Hying  time  was  only  about  seven 
minutes,  but  it  would  take  longer  than 
that  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  water. 
And  he  had  to  get  to  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
fore Hail  could  say  anything  to  him. 
Louise  was  out  there,  and  she  was  just 
something  else  Earl  could  use.  Mr. 
Johnson  would  agree  to  anything  to 
save  his  daughter. 

HARRY  looked  toward  the  point 
again.  The  personnel  boat  had 
gone  around  it,  and  was  out  in  the  Gulf. 
The  tug  was  still  beside  the  dock,  its 
engine  not  started.  I'll  give  him  about 
one  more  minute,  Harry  thought.  He 
crossed  the  road  and  stood  behind  the 
shack  where  the  old  man  sold  bait. 
From  the  tug  he  couldn't  be  seen  stand- 
ing there.  He  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
and  lay  on  his  belly.  He  inched  him- 
self along  the  dock  until  he  was  lying 
beside  the  float.  He  rolled  over  on  his 
back,  took  a  jackknife  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  cut  the  rope.  Anyone  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  tug  wouldn't  know 
it  was  cut  if  they  didn't  look  close. 


Harry  tried  to  keep  one  eye  on  the 
lug,  and  the  other  on  (he  oil-pressure 
gauge.  He  couldn't  take  oil  until  his 
oil  pressure  was  up  to  thirty  pounds, 
until  the  tachometer  needles  were  syn- 
chronized, and  until  the  temperature 
of  I  he  oil  was  40°  C.  and  the  tempera- 
lure  at  the  engine  heads  was  100°  C. 
I  hal  took  time. 

The  man  in  the  red  cap  suddenly 
popped  up  on  the  tug's  deck.  He  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  helicopter,  and 
yelled.  He  hesitated,  wiping  the  palms 
of  his  hands  on  his  thighs,  and  then 
vaulted  over  the  side  of  the  tug  and 
came  running  up  the  dock. 

Harry  increased  both  the  power  and 
the  main  rotor  pitch.  The  helicopter 
became  light,  it  began  to  tilt  to  the 
right.  Harry  corrected  that  with  the 
control  stick  and  then,  holding  the  heli- 
copter into  the  wind  with  the  rudder 
pedals,  he  moved  it  swiftly  forward  and 
up.  At  five  hundred  feet  he  leveled  off 
and  glanced  back.  The  man  in  the  red 
cap  was  standing  helplessly  on  the 
dock,  watching  him. . . . 

You  could  tell  from  the  color  of  the 
smoke,  for  one  thing,  that  it  was  gas 


to  B*eif 

"Maybe  he  doesn't  bite,  but  does  he  swallow?' 
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Harry  lay  on  his  back,  sweating,  and 
tried  to  go  over  the  check  list  in  his 
mind.  You  can't  get  in  a  helicopter 
and  press  the  starter  and  drive  away  as 
you  can  in  a  car.  He  knew  from  the 
moment  the  engine  started  until  some- 
one came  piling  out  of  the  tug  and 
tried  to  stop  him  he  would  have  about 
a  minute,  if  he  was  lucky.  That  wasn't 
long  enough.  He  would  have  to  take 
off  without  checking  everything. 

Harry  raised  his  head  and  peered 
over  the  float.  There  was  still  no  one 
on  the  tug's  deck,  no  one  looking 
out  the  wheelhouse.  He  jumped  up, 
opened  the  door,  and  got  in  the  heli- 
copter. He  wiggled  the  controls  to  be 
sure  they  were  free,  then  turned  the 
battery  and  generator  switch  to  ON. 
There  were  about  eighteen  gallons  of 
fuel,  enough.  He  placed  the  mixture 
control  in  FULL  RICH,  the  carburetor 
heat  in  COLD,  set  the  main  rotor-pitch 
control  at  minimum.  Then  he  closed 
the  throttle,  turned  the  ignition  switch 
to  BOTH  and  pressed  the  starter  pedal. 
The  engine  roared.  The  big  rotor  blades 
beat  at  the  air. 


burning  and  not  oil.  Somewhere  deep 
down  in  the  earth  the  rotary  bit.  drilling 
the  hole,  had  cut  through  overlying 
rock  into  sands  where  gas  had  been 
trapped  for  ages.  The  gas  had  rushed 
back  up  the  hole  with  tremendous  pres- 
sure, spewing  sand  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  air.  Some  little  spark  had 
ignited  it.  On  a  steel  drilling  platform 
it  is  easy  to  make  a  spark.  The  scrape 
of  a  nail  in  a  man's  boot  heel  is  enough. 

Harry  circled  in  from  the  west.  The 
derrick  had  toppled  off  the  drilling  plat- 
form and  lay  in  the  Gulf  pointing  to- 
ward shore.  The  crew  had  gone  over 
the  side.  From  the  air  it  looked  as  if 
they  had  first  piled  into  the  barge  and 
then  cut  it  loose.  But  both  the  current 
and  an  onshore  wind  were  taking  the 
barge  closer  inshore,  moving  it  slowly 
along  the  side  of  the  drilling  platform 
toward  the  burning  well.  Men  were 
leaping  off  the  end  of  the  barge  into 
the  Gulf. 

Harry  circled,  looking  for  a  blonde 
female  head.  He  let  down  until  he  was 
six  feet  off  the  water.  At  that  altitude 
the  air  beating  down  from  the  rotor 


blades  formed  a  cushion  between  the 
helicopter  and  the  surface  of  the  water, 
It  was  not  too  rough  on  swimmers,  but 
ii  could  be  frightening.  The  men  in 
(he  water  lifted  their  hands,  waved  and 
yelled.  Harry  could  not  do  anything 
for  them.  He  could  not  yell  so  they 
would  be  able  to  understand. 

Then  he  saw  Louise  and  her  father 
in  the  water,  facing  each  other.  He 
maneuvered  the  helicopter  until  it  hov- 
ered over  them  and  slowly  let  down  a 
sling  on  the  end  of  a  nylon  rope.  It 
was  operated  by  a  winch.  He  had  no 
way  to  tell  them  that  it  would  be  easier 
if  Mr.  Johnson  came  up  first  and  then 
helped  Louise  into  the  helicopter.  He 
saw  her  father  putting  the  sling  under 
her  arms  and  around  her  body.  Harry 
took  up  on  the  winch.  Louise's  face 
appeared  at  the  side,  wet  and  strained- 
looking.  She  was  clinging  to  the  rope 
with  both  hands. 

"Pull  yourself  in!"  Harry  yelled. 

She  tried,  but  she  was  not  strong 
enough. 

"I  can't  let  go  the  controls!"  Harry 
yelled.  "I'll  gain  altitude!  You'll  be 
okay?" 

Louise  swallowed  and  closed  her 
eyes  and  nodded.  One  thing  they  had 
never  talked  about,  Harry  realized,  was 
whether  she  was  frightened  of  heights. 
Harry  climbed  the  helicopter  to  five 
hundred  feet  with  Louise  hanging  out- 
side, suspended  by  the  sling  and  rope. 

"I'll  give  you  a  hand!"  he  yelled. 
"Try  not  to  kick  the  controls  when  I 
haul  you  in!" 

He  let  go  of  the  main  rotor-control 
stick  and,  heading  the  helicopter  into 
the  wind  with  the  rudder  pedals,  he 
reached  down  with  one  hand,  grabbed 
her  arm  and  hauled  her  in.  She 
promptly  kicked  the  control  stick  and 
the  helicopter  banked  steeply.  Harry 
pushed  her  away,  grabbed  the  stick  and 
leveled  off. 

"I  never  in  my  life  thought  I  would 
do  anything  like  that,"  Louise  said, 
when  she  could  talk.  She  was  wet  and 
cold,  holding  his  arm  and  trembling. 

Harry  kissed  her  so  hard  their  teeth 
bumped  together.  "I  thought  I'd  lost 
you." 

"Harry,  you  couldn't  lose  me." 

IT  WAS  easier  to  pick  up  Mr.  John- 
son. With  only  a  little  help  he  man- 
aged to  pull  himself  in,  wet  and 
dripping.  "I've  got  to  do  something  for 
my  men,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  get 
them  help  some  way." 

Harry  pointed  toward  the  east.  "See? 
That's  the  Coast  Guard  coming." 

Mr.  Johnson  shook  his  head.  "Just 
look  at  that  awful  mess  down  there. 
Just  look  at  it." 

"Well,  1  don't  care,"  Louise  said 
shortly.  "It  may  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  At  least  there's 
some  insurance." 

"No,  honey,  we  can't  take  this  lying 
down,"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "Somehow 
we'll  have  to  refinance.  I  don't  know. 
I'll  have  to  talk  to  my  partners." 

Harry  banked  the  helicopter,  headed 
for  shore.  He  didn't  say  anything  to 
Mr.  Johnson  about  it,  because  it  wasn't 
the  time  and  he'd  been  a  big  enough 
fool',  but  when  he  landed  he  was  going 
straight  to  the  bank  and  into  old  man 
Bradly's  office,  and  he  was  going  to  ask 
for  that  loan  to  buy  a  helicopter,  one 
big  enough  to  fly  a  whole  drilling  crew 
out  at  one  time.  And  he  was  going  to 
get  that  loan  if  he  had  to  get  down  on 
his  knees  and  beg  old  man  Bradly,  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  have  his  own 
business.    And  be  his  own  boss. 

-WALT  GROVE 
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Wearing  checked  cotton  shorts,  pitcher  Clem  Labine  warms  up  in  the  sun.    Like   most  new  swim  cottons,  Clem's  shorts  are  completely  lined,  have  neat  waistline 

DOLLED-UP      DODGERS 

Can't  tell  the  players  without  a  uniform?  A  survey  of  the  Dodgers'1  off-duty  duds  shows  the  champions  vie  for  honors 
in  the  sartorial  field,  too.    Here's  a  glimpse  of  the  Dodgers  in  civvies,  plus  the  neivs  in  men's  summer  sport  clothes 
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Everybody — including  the  Brooklyn  baseball  squad — is  happy  about  the 
spare-time  clothes  men  are  buying  this  summer.  More  than  in  any  recent 
year,  variety  in  style  and  fabric,  and — that  endearing  quality — easy  up- 
keep are  combined  in  current  fashions.  Briefly,  this  is  the  news: 
Shirts:  Thin  and  cool,  and  take  your  pick  of  color  and  design.  There  are 
plaids,  stripes,  neat  embroidered  patterns — in  colors  that  vary  from  cool, 
pale  tones  to  bold  and  bright.  Lightweight  fabrics  make  laundering  easy 
and  many  of  the  shirts  need  no  ironing. 

Shorts  and  slacks:  For  the  street  as  well  as  the  beach,  shorts  now  come  in 
varied  lengths,  from  Bermudas  (almost  to  the  knee)  to  Jamaicas  (three 
inches  shorter).  Like  slacks,  shorts  often  come  in  synthetic  blends  for 
easy  washing  and  next  to  no  ironing.  Pants  this  season  are  predominantly 
Ivy  League  style — with  plain  fronts,  that  is,  and  a  tighter  fit. 
Hats:  By  comparison,  your  wife's  latest  chapeau  may  seem  conservative. 
From  the  Southern-planter  version  to  the  Mexican  and  Basque  peasant 
adaptations,  leisure  lids  have  been  adapted  to  playwear  in  straws  of  all 
colors,  including  dusky  pastels  as  well  as  brilliant  oranges  and  purples. 
Sport  jackets:  Cut  like  blazers,  they  come  in  solids,  gay  stripes,  checks 
and  plaids,  and  in  varied  weights  to  suit  any  climate. 
Shoes:  A  wide  selection  here — ranging  from  slip-on  moccasins,  tie  types 
and  espadrilles  to  wedge  soles — in  solid  and  mixed  colors,  and  in  fabrics 
or  leather  or  both. 

Beachwear:  Among  trunks  and  robes,  there  are  hundreds  of  combina- 
tions of  style,  color  and  pattern  to  choose  from.  The  trend  is  toward 
briefer,  more  tailored  trunks  with  buttoned  tabs  at  the  waist,  either  at 
the  front  or  on  the  side,  and  with  zippered  closures. 


Easygoing    gear    for    Carl    Furillo    includes 
embroidered    shirt,    wrinkle-resistant    slacks 
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Carl   Erskine  and   his  sons  comb   the  be 
Carl  in  bosun's  pants,  sailcloth  shirt,  sar 


Manager  Waller   Vlston  keeps  cool  in  batiste  shin,  miracle-fiber  slacks. 
Don  Zimmci  t.r/>  prefers  ease  of  shoi  is,  stretch  socks,  classic  shirt,  straw  cap 


Pec  Wee  Reese,  the  family  chef,  sports  knit  shirt.  Dacron  cotton  slacks. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  showers  Gil  Hodges  (r.)  wears  print  boxer  trunks 


The  police  felt  sure  this  was  murder,  and  they  expected  Dr.  Coffee's  lab  test 
to  break  the  case.    Instead,  it  presented  them  with  a  weird  and  baffling  clue 

STACKED     DECK 


By  LAWRENCE  G.  BLOCHMAN 


DR.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  COFFEE,  chief  pathologist  at  Pasteur  Hos- 
pital, looked  up  from  his  microscope  and  frowned  at  the  ungodly  and 
unscientific  sounds  coming  into  his  office  through  the  closed  door  from  the 
laboratory.  He  recognized  the  calm,  ingratiating  voice  of  Doris  Hudson, 
his  lab  technician,  and  the  booming  Texas  bass  of  Dr.  Bryan,  resident  in 
surgery.  But  he  could  not  identify  the  third  voice — the  desperate,  tearful 
voice  of  a  hysterical  woman.  Dr.  Coffee  arose  and  opened  the  door. 

Young  Dr.  Bryan  was  planted  squarely  in  the  path  of  a  wispy,  freckled, 
snub-nosed  blonde.  Two  small  children — a  little  girl  of  three  and  a  solemn- 
faced  boy  of  seven — clung  to  the  skirt  of  her  cheap  print  dress.  They  began 
to  wail  in  unison  when  Dr.  Coffee  loomed  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  in,  Mrs.  Woods,"  Dr.  Coffee  said.   "Trouble?" 

"This  redheaded  young  jerk  said  you  were  too  busy  to  see  me,"  Flora 


Woods  complained.    "I   might  have  known  that  was  just  a  big  stall." 

"She's  manic,  Doctor,"  Bryan  said  quickly.  "I  just  thought  she  ought  to 
have  a  sedative  before  she  crashed  in  on  you."  The  resident  squared  his 
broad  shoulders.   "She's  got  blood  in  her  eye." 

"She's  certainly  been  very  abusive."  Doris  Hudson  slipped  down  from 
her  work  stool  and  smoothed  the  back  of  her  white  smock.  "She  threatens 
to  leave  her  children  here  with  you." 

"Mrs.  Woods,"  Dr.  Coffee  began,  "you  didn't — " 

"Sure,  I  did.  And  why  not?  You  said  they  couldn't  keep  my  husband  in 
jail  because  you  were  sure  he  wasn't  guilty.   Well,  he  isn't,  but  they  have." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Mrs.  Woods.  The  way  the  evidence  stands  now,  the  po- 
lice couldn't  do  otherwise.   But  I'm  still  convinced — " 

"Jerry  didn't  kill  this  guy  Pete  Mannock,  or  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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^T  THE  FACTS... 

H  Colliers  Encyclopedia 


GET  THEM  WITH  CONFIDENCE  FROM... 


Test  Your  Knowledge 


1.  There  are  only  two  countries  of 
South  America  which  do  not  have  a 
portion  of  their  boundaries  on  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Name 
these  two  countries. 

2.  The  Aphrodite  of  Melos  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  in 
the  world.  Presented  to  Louis  XVIII 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  purchased  the  frag- 
ments from  peasants.  It  was  acquired 
by  the  Louvre  (Paris)  in  1826.  What  is 
the  more  familiar  name  of  this  statue? 

3.  While  a  student  of  Oberlin  College, 
Charles  Martin  Hall  formulated  an 
electrolytic  method  of  producing  large 
amounts  of  a  now  vital  material.  It  is 
used  in  cooking  utensils,  furniture, 
shingles,  and  building  facings.  It  is  es- 
sential in  airplanes,  and  automobiles. 
It  is  a  fine  insulating  material  and  a 
useful  wrapper  for  foods.  It  is  used 
in  paints  and  incendiary  bombs.  It  is 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes 
where  lightness,  strength,  and  dura- 
bility are  desired.   Name  this  material. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  of 
sea  birds?  Its  wing  span  has  been 
measured  at  over  eleven  feet.  This  bird 
is  mentioned  often  in  the  "Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner." 
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The  Only 

Completely 

New,  Major,  Indexed 

Encyclopedia  in  Thirty  Years! 


It's  fun  getting  answers  in  Collier's  Encyclopedia, 
the  only  encyclopedia  of  its  kind  to  be  published 
completely  Sew  in  the  past  thirty  years.  People 
who  already  own  Collier's  Encyclopedia  tell  us 
they  never  before  found  so  much  information  so 
interestingly  presented  and  so  easy  to  read.  It's 
the  encyclopedia  to  supply  answers  to  1001  ques- 
tions that  newspapers,  magazines,  lectures, 
books,  and  everyday  conversation  bring  to  active 
minds.  Collier's  Encyclopedia  supplies  informa- 
tion to  add  new  meaning  and  excitement  to 
everything  you  see,  read,  and  hear. 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  a  practical  aid  to  your 
children  in  the  preparation  of  almost  every 
school  assignment.  It  makes  schoolwork  more 
understandable  by  supplying  added  facts  and 
background  information  not  found  in  the  text- 
books. And,  the  child  with  Collier's  Encyclopedia 


right  in  the  home  has  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
school  now  and  in  the  preparation  for  success  in 
later  years. 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  designed  and  written 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  be  well  informed  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  prestige  that  "knowing 
the  answer"  always  gives.  For  self-assurance  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  given 
your  children  the  opportunity  for  success  .  . .  Col- 
lier's Encyclopedia  provides  a  new  sense  of  edu- 
cational security. 

Don't  postpone  giving  your  family  this  impor- 
tant reference  and  study  aid.  Especially  when 
Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  so  easy  to  own  on  con- 
venient monthly  terms.  Get  full  information 
without  any  obligation  whatsoever — just  (ill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  at  left. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   TODAY! 
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24-page  BOOKLET 
in  full  color 

The  Great  Adventure  .  .  . 


A  new  booklet  just  published  to  delight 
every  child  and  adult — crammed  full  of 
timely  topics  .  .  .  lavishly  illustrated  in 
four  colors  throughout.  Interesting  ques- 
tions and  answers  like  those  above  to  test 
your  knowledge  of  nature,  travel,  sports, 
science,  and  many  other  subjects.  Get 
your  copy  of  this  fascinating  booklet.  Mail 
coupon  today.    Our  supply  is  limited. 


Collier'*  Encyclopedia 

640  Fifth   Avenue,  IVcw   York   19,  N.Y. 
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Please  lend  to  mc.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  big  24-pagr  picture 
hooklrt,  "The  Groat  Adventure,**  and  information  on  how  I  can  obtain 
Collier'-,  Encyclopedia  on  convenient  monthly  budget  terms. 
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Note:  To  rcceivo  this  booklet,  coupon  must  be  signed  by  an  adult 


AMONG  THE  FASTEST  NAVY  FIGHTERS  are  CHANCE  VOUGHT  F8U-1  ( top )  powered  by  a  PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  J-57  jet  engine;  GRUMMAN  Fl  1F-1  (lower  left),  with  a  WRIGHT  J-65; 
and  DOUGLAS  F4D  (lower  right),  using  a  P&WA  J-57  engine. 

How  Can  America  Continue  to  Have 

Navy  Aircraft  Second  to  None 


The  atomic  age  has  changed  warfare  so  radically  that  if  an  aggressor 
should  strike  the  United  States,  there  would  be  no  time  to  build  defenses. 
America  to  be  safe  must  be  ready  beforehand.  This  requires  years  of 
planning  because  modem  weapons  are  so  complex -aircraft  in  particular  - 
tliat  they  take  years  to  design,  develop,  and  produce. 

Today  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Army  have  aircraft  second 
to  none.  But  to  continue  to  hold  this  leadership,  programs  of  aviation 
research,  development,  and  production  must  be  maintained  year  after 


year.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  United  States  continue  to  exceed  the  known 
air  progress  of  other  nations. 

Navy  aiqilanes,  a  few  of  which  are  pictured  here,  provide  an  idea  of 
the  complexity  of  modern  aircraft,  and  the  diversity  of  their  missions.  Some 
of  these  have  taken  seven  years  to  progress  from  drawing  board  to  service 
with  the  fleet.  Tomorrow's  aircraft  will  take  even  longer  and  cost  even  more 
because  of  even  greater  performance  demands.  Yet  if  America  is  to  remain 
free,  U.S.  military  air  power  must  continue  to  be  unchallenged  in  the  sky. 


)\v  Yesterdays  Research  and  Development 
is  Pavine*  Off  Todav 

rrom  the  clocks  of  far-ranging  Navy  carriers,  from  shore  and  water  bases. 
ldreds  of  new  fighting  aircraft  now  flv  in  battle  readiness.  These  fighters 
I  attack  airplanes,  transports,  helicopters,  and  guided  missiles  are  typical 
^our  Navy's  growing  strength.  They  are  the  fastest,  most  powerful  and 
:ient  aircraft  ever  built  to  perform  their  vital  missions.  Thev  are  a  major 
of  modern  U.S.  Air  Power.  They  exist  today  only  because  of  past 
Irs  of  aviation  research  and  development. 

tvpical  example  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  leading  aircraft  in  quantity 

le  Navy's  first  supersonic  fighter.  Design  of  this  aircraft  was  initiated 

1949,  five  years  before  one  full  squadron  was  available  to  join  the  fleet. 

;>rv  increase  in  speed,  altitude,  range  and  armament  raises  innumerable 

problems  in  engine  design,  aerodynamics,  materials,  electronics  and 

lapons.  There  is  no  shortcut  to  making  superior  aircraft.   In   fact,   as 

fitarv  requirements  increase,  the  time  needed  to  meet  these  demands 

rreases  too. 

tow  Todays  Research  and  Development 
Can  Pav  Off  Tomorrow 

Tomorrow's  Navy  planes  are  today  on  drawing  boards,  in  engine  test 
Us  and  flight  test  stations.  Thev  will  be  deadlier,  faster,  and  have  greater 
lge  than  present  aircraft.  Some  mav  even  have  atomic  power  plants. 

example  of  the  next  generation  of  naval  aircraft  is  the  Navy's  super- 

lic  F8U-1  Crusader,  made  b\v Chance  Nought  and  powered  by  Pratt  & 

Ihitnev  Aircraft's  J-57  jet  engine.  This  fighter  has  been  under  develop- 

mt  for  several  years,  is  currently  being  test  flown,  and  is  now  in  produc- 

1.  Yet  deliveries  to  the  fleet  will  not  reach  squadron  strength  before 

end  of  this  year. 

[Problems  faced  today  by  the  aviation  industry  are  innumerable.  In  de- 
Moping  the  J-57  engine,  for  instance,  over  4,000,000  separate  problems 
Id  to  be  solved  before  volume  production  could  begin. 

I Only  by  such  continuous  and  uninterrupted  effort  can  America  continue 
have  Naw  aircraft  second  to  none. 


CARRIER-BASED  FIGHTERS  are  being  constandy  improved.  This  thin-wing,  advanced 
FJ-4  is  the  newest  in  North  American's  "Fury"  series.  Powered  by  a  Wright  J-65 
turbojet,  the  FJ-4  is  armed  with  four  20-mm.  cannon,  can  fly  faster  than  650  mph. 


YOUNG  MEN:  The  U.S.  Navy  offers  exciting  flying  careers  to 
men  who  can  qualify.  For  full  information  write  to  NAVCAD, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IONG  RANGE  ATTACK  AIRPLANES,  Douglas  A3Ds,  are  the  Navy's  "Sunday  punch." 
Powered  by  two  J-57  jet  engines,  these  600-700  mph  bombers  can  carry  more  than 
twice  the  bomb-load  of  their  World  War  II  counterparts.  They  typify  the  tremendous 
new  striking  power  developed  for  the  Naw. 


'  I 


FIRST  BIG  JET  SEAPLANE  is  Martin's  XP6M-1  SeaMa.ster,  powered  by  four  Allison  J-71 
engines.  Built  for  photo  reconnaissance  and  mine-laying,  its  speed  is  over  600  mph. 
Production  P6Ms  will  have  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  J-75  engines. 


LATEST  McDONNELL  FIGHTER  for  the  Navy  is 
the  F3H-2N,  now  being  test  flown.  This 
newest  model  in  the  "Demon"  series  is 
powered  by  an  Allison  J-71 .  An  after-burner 
gives  it  extra  bursts  of  speed  when  needed. 


MILLIONS  OF  ENGINEERING  HOURS  lie  be- 
hind P&WA's  J-57  turbojet.  This  engine 
pushes  fighters  to  supersonic  speeds,  bomb- 
ers to  over  600  mph.  Even  more  powerful 
P&WA  engines  are  now  being  tested. 


ENGINEERS— We  need  experienced  engineers  in  many  categories.  If  you  are  not 
employed  in  national  defense  work,  write  to  our  Personnel  Department,  stating  your 
complete  qualifications. 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT    CORPORATION 

EAST  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  CANADIAN    PRATT  a  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO..  LTD. 

Makers  of  PRUM  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  turbojet  and  piston  engines, 

HAMILTON  STANDARD  propellers  and  jet  equipment,  and 
SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT  helicopters 
for  our  armed  forces  and  the  finest  airlines  in  the  world. 
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tHis  diaLrmor-ici 


was  well  known  in  England  on 
late  19th  century  playing  cards, 
especially  designed  to 
commemorate  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee. 


this   d {armor-id 

is  well  known  the  world  over  today. 
It's  the  label  for  the  gin  that's 
dry. . .  clear. . .  the  right  proof 
(90  proof) . . .  and  the  right 
tasle  . . .  the  gin  that's  never  harsh, 
ALWAYS  smooth.  ALWAYS 
look  for  Gilbey's  Gin  in  the  famous 
frosted  bottle. 
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The  world  agrees   on 
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GILBEY'S  DISTILLED  LONDON   DRY  GIN.  90  PROOF.  100%  GRAIN      ■"|\f\|r|' 
NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  W.  &   A.   GILBEY,  LTD.,  CINCINNATI,   OHIO      V  J^JjV 


{Continued  front  page  62)  McMunn, 
or  whatever  his  name  is.  He  didn't  kill 
anybody.    Jerry  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly." 

"I'm  confident  I'll  be  able  to  prove  it 
very  soon,  Mrs.  Woods." 

"Soon!  And  who  feeds  the  kids  in 
the  meantime?  Oh,  I  can  buy  the  grub 
— 1  can  drive  Jerry's  cab.  I  hacked  tor 
him  that  other  time  he  was  in  the  clink 
on  account  of  McMann.  But  1  can't 
push  a  taxi  ten-twelve  hours  a  day 
and  look  after  kids  too.  So  maybe  if 
you  look  after  the  kids,  you  won't  for- 
get about  springing  Jerry  like  you 
promised." 

DR.  COFFEE  opened  his  mouth  to 
rebuke  this  impertinent  woman  he 
scarcely  knew,  but  he  said  nothing. 
There  was  something  pathetic  about  her 
leftover,  washed-out  prettiness.  Every- 
thing about  her  seemed  fragile  and 
tired.  "Very  well.  Mrs.  Woods,"  he 
said  finally.  "I'll  ask  my  wife  to  look 
after  the  children  while  you're  driving 
the  taxi." 

"You  will?"  Flora  Woods's  tone  was 
incredulous.  Then,  quickly,  she  added, 
"Okay.  then.  I'll  pick  them  up  at  sup- 
pertime." 

Her  hasty  exit  was  marked  by  re- 
newed wails  from  the  two  children. 

Dr.  Coffee  raked  his  fingers  through 
his  tousled,  sandy  hair.  "Doris,"  he 
said,  "get  Mrs.  Coffee  on  the  phone. 
But  first  tell  me  a  good  way  to  stop 
children  from  yowling." 

"Children  are  a  little  out  of  my  line," 
Doris  Hudson  said,  pointing  the  tele- 
phone at  the  young  resident.  "But  you 
might  ask  Dr.  Bryan.  The  childish  way 
he's  been  acting  around  here  lately,  he 
must  know." 

"How  about  it,  Bronco?" 

Dr.  Bryan  had  been  christened  "Ig- 
natius Sylvester,"  but  he  much  pre- 
ferred "Bronco."  He  was  about  to 
reply  to  Doris  Hudson's  crack  when 
Dr.  Coffee  said  desperately,  raising  his 
voice  over  the  wails  of  the  children: 
"Try  letting  the  boy  look  through  your 
microscope.  Maybe  the  little  girl  will 
play  with  paraffin  blocks.  Doris  will 
give  you  some  old  ones." 

"Mrs.  Coffee  doesn't  answer,"  said 
Doris  Hudson  unhappily. 

Dr.  Bryan  made  a  face.  "Then  we'll 
be  babv-sitting  for  the  hackie's  kids 
all  day?" 

The  children's  howling  increased. 

"I'm  sure  I  can  prove  Jerry  Woods 
didn't  kill  Mannock,"  Dr.  Coffee  said 
distractedly.  But  his  voice  was  more 
hopeful  than  confident. 

THE  pathologist  retired  to  his  office 
and  closed  the  door,  half  wishing 
that  Police  Lieutenant  Max  Ritter  had 
not  dragged  him  into  the  case.  Well,  he 
had  not  been  dragged,  exactly.  He  was 
always  glad  to  act  as  unofficial  medical 
examiner,  since  the  Northbank  police 
had  no  laboratory  and  the  city  and 
county  were  at  the  ignorant  mercy  of 
an  elected  coroner  who  didn't  know  an 
acid-fast  bacillus  from  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  Dr.  Coffee  had  really  been 
pleased  when  his  friend  Ritter  had 
called  him  out  of  bed  one  night  a  week 
ago  to  examine  what  appeared  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  murder.  Great  stars!  Had  it 
been  only  a  week  since  he  had  rushed 
to  that  dismal  apartment  house  in  the 
river-front  district? 

Apartment  4-A  had  been  a  shambles 
when  he  arrived,  but  there  was  no 
corpse.  There  was  only  tall,  droopy- 
eyed  Lieutenant  of  Detectives  Ritter 
browbeating  a  plump  little  doll-faced 
brunette  while  photographers'  flash 
bulbs  glared  and  technical  men  crawled 


about  looking  for  fingerprints.  A  rui 
mage  sale  in  a  high  wind.  Dr.  C  oil 
had  thought  as  he  looked  around  t 
room — furniture  overturned,  draper; 
yanked  down,  cigarette  butts  a 
broken  ash  trays  strewn  about  the  fkv 
and  blood  spattered  on  the  walls  a 
upholstery. 

"It's  on  account  of  the  blood  I  call 
you.  Doc,"  Max  Ritter  said.  "1  rcmci 
bered  that  Smith  case,  and  how  you 
ways  want  samples  while  sticky    Sin 
you're  here,  though,  meet  Mrs    \1,i 
nock.  Emily  thinks  somebody  knock 
off  her  husband.    Maybe  she'll  talk 
you  about  it,  Doc.  She  won't  tell 
thing.    She  don't  like  cops.    Do  yc* 
Emily?" 

"Not  since  I  met  you."  The  bras 
voice  didn't  fit  the  demure,  downcj 
eyes  Dr.  Coffee  had  first  noted.  Th 
he  saw  they  were  no  longer  demui 
they  were  defiant.  And  the  doll-li 
mouth  had  become  a  sullen  poi 
"When  I  called  the  cops,  I  thoug 
you'd  find  out  what  happened  to  Pe 
instead  of  just  yammering  at  me 
can't  tell  you  nothing  because  I  doi 
know  nothing." 

Her  long  earrings  flashed  as  s 
tossed  her  head.  She  was  still  weari 
her  hat,  if  you  could  call  it  a  hat- 
mere  handful  of  beads  flung  into  h 
short  hair.  The  uneven,  squirr 
chewed  bangs  that  were  supposed 
give  her  the  gamin  look  made  her  a 
pear  even  more  brazen. 

RITTER  said.  "Emily's  just  a  ha 
slinger.  She  won't  explain  how 
hash  slinger  owns  two  suitcases  full 
expensive  clothes,  or  why  the  dress 
are  packed  in  valises  ready  to  go.  i 
stead  of  hanging  in  a  closet." 

"Pete  bought  me  those  clothes  wht 
he  was  in  the  chips,"  Emily  snappe 
"And  they're  packed  because  we  had 
fight  this  morning.  I  said  I'd  leave  hi; 
if  he  didn't  get  a  job  right  quick." 

"Now  she  talks."    Ritter  chuckle 
"Emily  says  she  was  slinging  hash 
Milton's   Cafe  till   eleven   tonight, 
checks.    She  got  home  an  hour  ag< 
You  tell  it  again,  Emily." 

Emily  sniffed,  touched  up  her  pou 
and  turned  her  head  twice  to  peer  in) 
the  mirror  of  her  compact  before  sa 
ing  slowly:  "I  knew  something  wj 
wrong  the  minute  I  started  down  tf 
hall.  The  apartment  door  was  half  ope 
— -and  Pete's  kept  that  door  locked  ar 
on  the  chain  ever  since  we  came  t| 
Northbank." 

"How  long  ago,  Mrs.  Mannock? 
Dr.  Coffee  asked. 

"About  a  month.   Pete  started  actin  I 
scared  almost  right  away.    When  I' 
ask  him  about  it,  he'd  only  laugh." 

"What  does  your  husband  do.  Mr 
Mannock?" 

"He's — well,  he's  out  of  work  rigH 
now.  He  wanted  to  come  to  Northban 
because  a  friend  of  his  lived  here, 
don't  remember  the  name,  but  it  wa,| 
somebody   who  owed   Pete  a  lot,   h 
said.  He  came  here  to  square  account- 
Well,  when  he  couldn't  seem  to  locat 
this  guy,  1  got  a  job  so  we  could  kee 
eating — " 

"Okay,  Emily,  so  you  found  the  doo 
half  open.   Then  wha't?"  Ritter  askec 

"Nothing,  except  I  went  in.   When 
saw  the  mess  I  got  a  stomachful  of  but 
terflies.    I  thought  I  was  going  to  kec 
over  but  I  didn't.   I  yelled,  'Pete!  Pete 
Where  are  you?'    He  didn't  answer, 
ran  around  like  mad.  opening  closets 
looking  under  the  bed!  in  the  bathroom 
everywhere.   No  Pete.   So  I  called  th 
cops." 

Dr.  Coffee  opened  the  small  blacl 
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g  he  had  brought  with  him.   He  said: 
'd  like  a  sample  of  your  blood,  Mrs. 

nnock,  if  you  please." 
"You  can  skip  the  blood  test."  Emily 
id.    "I'm  negative." 
"Your  arm,  please."  Dr.  Coffee  said 
mly. 

Look.  Doc."  Max  Ritter  said, 
.hen  you  get  around  to  taking  blood 
mples  from  the  furniture  and  what 
I,  will  you  skip  those  stains  on  the 
>or?  There's  a  perfect  set  of  prints 
.ere  I  want  to  save." 


~^HE  morning  after  his  visit  to  the 
Mannock  apartment  Dan  Coffee 
is  late  to  work.  As  he  entered  the 
ijboratory  Dr.  Bryan  said,  "The  police 
lust  have  a  nine-state  alarm  out  for 
ill.  That  cop  friend  of  yours  has 
Jled  three  times  in  the  last  half  hour." 
Ritter  can  wait.  Anything  cooking, 
oris?  Any  biopsies?" 
'No  biopsies  ordered.  But  I  see  work 


"I've  got  news  too.  Max.  Let's  meet 
for  lunch  at  Raoul's.  Today  it's  braised 
veal  kidneys  in  red  wmc."  Dan  Coffee 
said  hopefully.  Mrs.  Coffee  believed 
that  kidneys  were  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption and  refused  to  cook  them  at 
home. 

"Okay,  Raoul's  at  twelve  thirty," 
Ritter  said.  "But  we  don't  dawdle.  Doc. 
This  case  sizzles." 

When  the  pathologist  hung  up.  Dr. 
Bryan  was  whistling  softly  as  his  cop- 
pery head  bent  low  over  the  micro- 
scope. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Bronco?" 
Dr.  Coffee  asked. 

"Unnucleated  red  cells.  Round,  ra- 
ther than  oval.  So  we  can  eliminate  the 
fish,  fowl  and  good  red  herring.  Also 
the  reptiles.  It's  mammal  blood,  all 
right,  but — say.  Doctor,  aren't  the  red 
corpuscles  pretty  small  for  human 
blood?" 

"Exactly."  said   Dr.   Coffee.    "And 
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ii  progress  all  over  the  place."  Doris 
iudson  said.  "Were  you  here  all  night 
gain.  Doctor?" 

"I  dropped  in  to  run  some  precipitin 
ests,"    Dr.    Coffee    said,     "which    I 

fouldn't  complete  because  we  have  no 
nimal  antiserum.  I  phoned  the  medi- 
al examiner's  office  in  New  York,  and 
3r.  Wiener  is  sending  me  a  lot  by  air. 
Jo  I  want  you  at  the  airport  at  noon  to 
neet  the  pilot  of  Flight  Nine-oh-five. 
Doris.  Meanwhile,  stain  these  slides 
ind  set  up  a  micrometric  eyepiece  so  we 
;an  measure  the  corpuscles.  I  want  Dr. 
Bryan  to  look  at  them  after  he's  seen 
Tiy  makeshift  homework  from  last 
night.  You  haven't  been  out  of  medi- 
cal school  so  long.  Bronco,"  he  said, 
urning  to  Dr.  Bryan.  'You  ought  to 
remember  a  lot  of  your  hematology. 
Take  a  look." 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Doris 
Hudson  answered.  "Lieutenant  Ritter 
again,"  she  said. 

"Hi.  Doc,"  Ritter  said  when  Dr. 
Coffee  had  taken  the  telephone.  "I  got 
news." 
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that's  as  far  as  we  can  go  until  we  get 
the  antiserum  from  New  York."  .  .  . 

Dr.  Coffee  could  sniff  the  pleasant 
aroma  of  Raoul's  rognons  de  veau  from 
half  a  block  away.  As  he  climbed  the 
narrow  stairway  to  the  diminutive 
second-story  restaurant,  he  mentally  re- 
constructed the  processes  he  knew  went 
into  the  preparation  of  the  dish.  Raoul 
would  slice  veal  kidneys  wafer-thin, 
dust  them  with  seasoned  flour,  brown 
them  in  butter  with  a  few  tiny  onions, 
and  then  simmer  them  in  good  red  wine 
with  a  pinch  of  thyme,  a  bay  leaf,  a  few 
mushrooms  and  a  clove  of  garlic. 

The  number  of  gnawed  radish  tops 
in  the  ash  tray  told  Dan  Coffee  that  the 
police  detective  had  been  waiting  for 
some  minutes. 

"Well.  Max,"  Dr.  Coffee  said  as  he 
sat  down,  "it  looks  as  though  your  case 
isn't  homicide  after  all." 

"No?"  Lieutenant  Ritter  leaned 
back.   "Why  not?" 

"I  think  Mannock  is  still  alive.  I 
think  this  murder  act  is  an  insurance 


fraud  that  Mannock  and  his  loving 
wife  cooked  up." 

"Why  so,  DOC?" 

"  I  hat  blood  in  the  apartment  can't 
be  his.   It's  not  human  blood." 

"Oh."  The  detective  pondered  this 
Statement  while  Raoul  served  the  kid- 
neys  from  ■  steaming  casserole  and 

opened  a  bottle  oi  wine.    "Sure  of  that, 

"Positive.  Under  the  microscope  the 
red  cells  are  much  too  small.  I  checked 
with  a  precipitin  test,  and  I  got  no 
cloudy  ring  in  the  test  tube  with  m\ 
human  antiserum." 

Ritter  bit  savagely  into  a  crust  of 
French  bread.  "Then  why  should  the 
bloody  fingerprints  on  the  door  belong 
to  a  convicted  murderer?" 

"You  tell  me.  Max." 

Ritter  shook  his  head.  "It  don't 
make  sense,"  he  said. 

"It's  not  human  blood,  Max.  That 
much  I  know.  But  it  may  be  several 
days  before  1  know  more." 

"For  once.  Doc,  I  think  you're 
wrong,"  Ritter  said.  "Last  night  I  wired 
the  print  classification  to  Washington 
and  this  morning  the  FBI  answered  that 
the  prints  belong  to  a  killer  named  Jock 
McMann,  who  sneaked  out  of  the  Ne- 
vada State  Pen  hospital  a  year  ago  with 
a  high  fever  and  a  guard's  uniform. 
So  I've  got  to  decide  whether  Jock 
McMann  is  really  Pete  Mannock — the 
guy  we're  looking  for — or  whether  he's 
the  guy  who  killed  Pete  Mannock.  So 
I  phoned  Reno  and  Washington  and  I 
talked  some  more  with  Emily  Mannock 
and  I  got  an  answer:  McMann  is  Pete 
Mannock,  and  vice  versa.  It's  like 
this " 

RITTER  had  pieced  together  a  bi- 
zarre tale  of  a  bizarre  character. 
Mannock — or  McMann,  as  he  was 
known  at  that  time — had  come  home 
from  occupation  duty  in  Germany  with 
a  chestful  of  medals  (some  authentic), 
an  uncanny  skill  with  the  dice  and  with 
the  nine-millimeter  Walther  pistol  he 
had  got  in  Berlin,  an  excellent  recipe 
for  hasenpfeffer,  and  a  strong  disincli- 
nation for  hard  work.  He  had  made  a 
few  desultory  passes  at  the  slow-but- 
honest  dollar,  and  then  had  fallen  back 
on  his  skill  with  the  dice,  which  landed 
him  in  Reno,  Las  Vegas  and  other 
Nevada  points  where  his  virtuosity  was 
appreciated. 

McMann  had  worked  both  sides  of 
the  tables.  For  a  while  he  had  been  a 
croupier,  for  he  had  charm  and  dex- 
terity. However,  he  also  had  a  habit  of 
going  off  after  work,  in  a  jeep  well 
stocked  with  girls  and  bourbon,  to 
shoot  rabbits  in  the  nearby  sagebrush 
with  the  Walther  pistol.  At  sunup  he 
and  the  jeepful  of  girls  would  arrive  at 
his  bachelor  quarters,  there  to  break- 
fast on  hasenpfeffer  made  from  rabbit 
meat  marinating  since  the  last  expedi- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  their  arrival  was 
often  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of 
several  volleys  from  the  Walther,  a 
practice  apt  to  attract  the  state  police, 
most  casinos  had  decided  after  a  time 
that  McMann  was  not  really  croupier 
material. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Mc- 
Mann had  not  been  a  success.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  GI  touch  with 
the  dice.  He  began  drawing  to  seven- 
teen at  blackjack.  And  he  developed 
an  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  complex 
roulette  system  that  ate  voraciously  into 
his  reserve. 

To  keep  up  his  standard  of  living, 
he  had  knocked  over  a  casino  at  closing 
time  one  night  when  the  house  was  even 
farther  ahead  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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THEY   SAY 


...AND    WE 


QUOTE 


"Longest  ball  off  the  tee  I  ever  played." 

"Performance  cannot  be  improved  upon." 

"Best  all  around  ball." 

"I  always  come  back  to  the  ball  I  have 
confidence  in." 

"When  it's  important,  like  in  a  club  tour- 
nament, it's  always  Titieist  for  me." 

"Seems  like  everybody's  playing  it." 

"Feels  like  it  really  goes  . .  .  and  it 
really  does!" 

"I  played  54  holes  with  one  Titieist." 

•         •         • 

So  it  goes.  Multiply  those  quotes  by  thou- 
sands, and  you  get  an  idea  of  what  the  golf- 
ing public  thinks  of  Titieist.  It's  a  nation- 
wide chorus. 

Have  you  joined  it?  You  will  after  one 
round  with  Titieist. 

Ask  your  Pro  to  specify  the  Titieist 
best  suited  to  your  game. 

ACUSHNET 

Sold   the  world  over   through 
Golf  Course  Pro   Shops  only 


and  in  smoothel 


7956  Cadillac  Convertible 


Dashing  is  truly  the  word  for  the  new  '56 
General  Motors  cars  —  both  in  the  sweep- 
ing verve  of  their  fresh  new  styling  and  in  the 
trigger-quick  responsiveness  of  their  advanced 
automatic  transmissions. 

For  GM  not  only  pioneered  the  automatic  trans- 
mission —  it  has  produced  far  more  than  any 
other  car  maker.  Out  of  this  vast  experience 
have  come  new  velvet-smooth  '56  versions 
of  Powerglide  in  Chevrolet,  Variable  Pitch 
Dynaflow  in  Buick  and  new  fluid-coupled 
Hydra-Matic  in  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile  and  Cadillac. 


With  these  super-transmissions  the  e> 
reserve  power  of  General  Motors'  new  higl 
compression  engines  is  yours  to  commanc 
a  pedal-tap.  And  you  are  further  safeguar 
by  improvements  like  interlocking  safety-t 
door  locks  and  precision-aimed  headlights  (j 
greater  visibility.  Power  steering,  power  bra^ 
and  seat  belts  are  available. 

Yes,  for  top  style,  top  performance,  top  saf<J 
your  key  to  greater  value  is  the  key  to  cl 
'56  General  Motors  car.  See  your  GM  dean 


Hi 


ransmissions.  too 


•> 


Be  careful-drive  safely" 


Ml 


General  Motors 

leads  the  way 


CHEVROLET 


.    PONTIAC    •    OLDSMOBILE    •    BUICK    •    CADILLAC    •     All  w 
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Herb  Thomas 

—ace  driver  of  NASCAR 
(National  Association  for 
Stock  Car  Auto  Racing),  says: 


// 


We  give  oil 

filters  their 

toughest  test 

—and  we  pick  Purolator 
for  every  make  of  car!" 


Protect  your  car  like  the  "pro's"  do! 

Because  a  Purolator  oil  filter  can  trap 
as  much  as  3  pounds  of  destructive 
grit  and  sludge  in  a  single  NASCAR 
race,  Purolator  is  the  choice  of  9  out 
of  10  of  these  "pro"  drivers— which- 
ever make  of  car  they  drive. 

Purolator  Micronic  filters  get  out 
dirt  fine  as  39  millionths  of  an  inch  .  .  . 
are  up  to  10  times  more  efficient  than 
many  other  oil  filters. 

Ask  your  serviceman  to  put  in  a 
Purolator  refill  every  4,000  miles — 
when  he  changes  your  oil.  Takes  only 
minutes.  From  $1.60. 

©  1956,  Purolator  Products,  Inc., 
Rahway,  N.  J.;  Toronto,  Canada. 

"Purolator"  ami  '•Micronic."  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


"I  protect  my  race 
car  and  my  family 
car  with  Purolator 
Oil  Filters." 


Proved  best  for  every  make  of  car 

PurOlator 


OIL  FILTERS 


"You,  Kosgriff!  Suck  in  that  chest!" 


COLLIER'S 


VIRGIL  PARTCH 


(Continued  from  page  67)  than  usual. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  surprised  while 
departing  with  the  swag  and  had  to 
shoot  the  assistant  manager.  He  got 
away  by  bribing  a  taxi  driver  and  he 
successfully  cached  some  $40,000  be- 
fore he  was  caught. 

The  taxi  driver  turned  state's  evi- 
dence, claiming  he  did  not  know  he 
was  aiding  and  abetting  murder,  and 
got  off  with  six  months.  McMann  was 
lucky  to  get  life.  A  few  months  after 
the  cabby  was  released,  McMann  es- 
caped. 

THE  FBI  had  picked  up  traces  of 
Jock  McMann's  flight — in  Ogden, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Miami, 
Houston  and  Chicago.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  he  had  changed  his  name 
to  Pete  Mannock  and  married  Emily. 

"This  cabby's  name  is  Jerry  Woods," 
Max  Ritter  concluded.  "Emily  claims 
she  doesn't  know  if  Woods  lives  in 
Northbank  or  not.  1  say  he  does,  and 
that's  why  Pete  Mannock  was  scared 
and  kept  the  door  locked.  And  I  say 
Jerry  Woods  rubbed  out  Mannock, 
either  for  self-preservation  or  because 
he  didn't  get  his  cut  of  the  forty  grand. 
And  I  predict  that  before  the  sun  sinks 
in  the  golden  West,  my  boys  will  find 
out  what  name  Jerry  Woods  is  hiding 
under." 

"Max,  why  are  you  so  positive  that 
Jerry  Woods  is  your  man?"  Dr.  Coffee 
asked. 

"Because  the  assistant  manager  of 
that  Nevada  casino  was  shot  with  a 
nine-millimeter  Walther,"  the  detec- 
tive replied,  "and  they  never  found  the 
Walther  in  Nevada.  But  we  found  an 
empty  cartridge  in  the  Mannock  apart- 
ment last  night  which,  judging  by  the 
ejector  marks,  was  fired  from  a  Wal- 
ther nine  millimeter.  But  again  we 
didn't  find  the  Walther.  So  I  say  this 
Jerry  Woods  has  had  the  Walther  pistol 
in  his  possession  ever  since  the  Nevada 
shooting." 

"It's  a  puzzler,  Max."  Dr.  Coffee 
stared  thoughtfully  into  his  wineglass. 
"Did  the  neighbors  hear  any  shots 
fired?" 

"Well,  yes  and  no.  Most  of  the 
tenants  didn't  hear  a  thing — they  were 
asleep.  Of  the  two  tenants  who  were 
awake  at  the  time,  one  guy  remembers 
hearing  something  like  a  shot,  but  he 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  truck  back- 
firing. The  other  guy  was  watching  a 
Western  film  on  television;  he  says  he 


wouldn't  have  noticed  one  shot  more 
or  less,  on  screen  or  off.  So  write  your 
own  ticket." 

Dr.  Coffee  raised  his  glass.  "Let's 
drink  to  the  right  answers,  Max."  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Ritter  had  indeed  located 
Jerry  Woods  before  sundown  that  day, 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  look- 
ing him  up  in  the  telephone  book.  Not 
only  was  Woods  using  the  same  name, 
but  he  was  following  the  same  trade  of 
taxi  driver  and  was  married  to  the 
same  loyal,  self-effacing  wife  who  had 
stood  by  him  when  he  went  to  jail  in 
Nevada. 

Woods  and  his  wife  denied  every- 
thing— Woods  indignantly,  his  wife 
tearfully.  Woods  was  a  balding,  stocky, 
cocky  man  with  a  squint  in  one  eye, 
and  a  fast,  angry  answer  for  every 
question.  He  swore  he  had  not  seen 
Jock  McMann  since  Nevada.  No,  he 
hadn't  heard  the  man  was  in  North- 
bank  and  what's  more  he  didn't  give  a 
damn.  No,  he  had  never  heard  of  any- 
body named  Mannock  on  River  Street 
or  any  other  street.  Emily  Mannock? 
Never  heard  of  her.  No,  he  didn't  own 
a  Walther.  He  had  never  fired  a  pistol 
in  his  life  and  he  didn't  expect  to,  not 
even  at  that  slob  who  had  almost 
wrecked  his  life.  All  right,  so  he'd 
been  suckered  into  a  lousy  deal  once, 
but  he'd  paid  for  it  and  no  hard  feel- 
ings. He  wasn't  packing  a  grudge 
against  that  slimy  so-and-so  forever. 
He  had  enough  worries  just  making  a 
living  for  the  wife  and  kids.  And  if  any- 
body thought  hacking  in  Northbank 
was  a  bed  of  roses  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Ritter  had  been  sympa- 
thetic, but  not  very.  Hidden  atop  a 
rafter  in  the  Woods  garage  he  found  a 
nine-millimeter  Walther,  the  barrel 
fouled  by  recent  firing.  So  while  Flora 
Woods  sobbed,  Ritter  had  taken  the 
cabby  downtown  to  the  lockup. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  later,  with 
Jerry  Woods  still  behind  bars,  that 
Flora  Woods  had  parked  her  children 
in  Dr.  Coffee's  laboratory. 

THAT  same  afternoon,  having  finally 
got  his  wife  to  take  the  Woods  chil- 
dren off  his  hands,  Dr.  Coffee  was  in 
the  laboratory,  holding  a  series  of  test 
tubes  up  to  the  light  and  then  replacing 
them  in  the  rack,  one  by  one.  He 
sighed.  "Are  you  sure  of  your  con- 
trols, Bronco?" 

"Why  wouldn't  I  be  sure,  Chief,  after 
five  months  in  your  lab?"    Dr.  Bryan 
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said.  "And  with  pretty,  precise  Miss 
Hudson  double-checking  ever)  Little 
thing  1  do?" 

"Then  why  the  devil  don't  we  gel  at 

least  one  positive  reaction?"  the  path- 
ologist demanded.  "'Dog.  horse.  COW, 
pig.  cat,  sheep — all  negative  What 
kind  of  blood  could  Mannock  have 
used  to  pull  that  murder  act  -kanga- 
roo?" 

"Maybe  it  was  whale  blood,"  Dr, 
Bryan  said  glumly. 

"I'm  not  keeping  my  promise  to  Mis 
Woods,"  Dr.  Coffee  said  and  shook  his 
head   "I  hate  to  think  the  habeas  corpus 
is  mightier  than  the  precipitin  test,  but 
my  brightest  hope  right  now  is  thai  the) 

won't  dig  up  a  corpus  delicti,  and  will 
have  to  turn  Woods  loose." 

r|",HE  corpus  delicti  was  found  that 
X  night.  At  eleven  o'clock  Ritter  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Coffee:  "Going  to  bed?  .  .  . 
\\  ell.  pul  sour  pants  back  on.  Doc.  I'll 
pick  you  up  in  ten  minutes." 

\  do/en  miles  beyond  the  western 
outskirts  of  Northbank,  where  a  sec- 
ondary  road  wound  back  from  the 
river  through  the  rolling  hills  to  become 
a  weed-grown  cart  track,  a  shabby 
coupe  without  license  plates  stood  be- 
side a  tumble-down  shack.  It  was  in 
the  shack.  Ritter  explained  to  Dr.  Cof- 
fee, that  two  hunters  had  stumbled 
upon  a  grim  discovery. 

Police  emergency  lights  flooded  the 
scene,  pointing  up  the  broken  windows 
and  doorless  doorway  of  the  deserted 
shanty. 

The  beams  of  light  converged  on 
the  body  of  a  man,  sprawled  on  his 
back,  arms  outstretched,  eyes  closed. 
Even  in  death  he  had  a  sort  of  waxen 
handsomeness,  a  bloodless,  debonair 
smile.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the 
dead  man  was  Jock  McMann,  alias  Pete 
Mannock.  He  matched  the  FBI  photos. 
Just  to  make  sure,  however,  Ritter  sent 
for  Emily  Mannock. 

Dr.  Coffee  had  been  examining  the 
corpse  for  five  minutes  when  Emily  ar- 
ris ed.  Flahked  by  two  plain-clothes 
men  she  strode  into  the  glare  of  lights 
with  the  swinging  walk  of  a  musical- 
comedy  soubrette  making  an  entrance. 
She  smiled  and  batted  her  eyes  at  her 
audience,  nodded  curtly  to  Lieutenant 
Ritter,  took  one  look  at  the  dead  man, 
shrieked,  and  crumpled  to  the  ground. 

AFTER  Emily  had  been  revived  and 
.  led  away.  Max  Ritter  said,  "I  guess 
this  trumps  your  no-murder  theory, 
don't  it?" 

"Does  it.  Max?  A  week  ago  this 
woman  was  so  sure  her  husband  was 
dead  she  gave  you  hell  for  not  rushing 
right  out  to  find  the  body.  Tonight  she 
sees  the  body  and  faints  cold.  What 
does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  we  charge  Jerry  Woods 
with  murder,"  Ritter  said. 

"Don't,   Max." 

"The  D.A.  insists.  Soon  as  we  find 
the  body,  the  D.A.  says,  he'll  draw 
the  complaint." 

"The  D.A.  is  sticking  his  neck  out 
a  mile."  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "Let's  take 
another  look  at  the  corpse.  Don't  you 
think  the  deceased  looks  remarkably 
unbloody,  in  view  of  all  that  gore  we 
found  in  his  apartment?  I  see  no  stains 
on  the  clothes,  which  practically  rules 
out  a  body  wound.  And  I  don't  see 
any  bullet  wounds  on  the  face  or  head." 

"Didn't  I  read  somewhere  that  a 
bullet  can  go  in  a  guy's  ear  so  that  no- 
body  notices  any  hole  at  first?" 

'it's  possible.  Max.  In  which  case 
we  would  recover  the  bullet  at  the 
autopsy." 


"Then  maybe  Mannock  was  shot 
through  the  ear  al  ins  apartment  a  week 

ago,  Mas  be  he  did  all  his  bleeding  al 
home    and    then,    after    he    died,    he 

slopped  bleeding.  And  it  there  was  any 

blood  on  his  face  it  gol  wiped  oil  when 
the  killer  brought  the  body  out  here." 

'This  man  didn't  die  a  week  ago. 
Max.  He's  in  rigor  mortis  right  now." 
Shouldn't  he  be,  \\k'  He's  dead, 
ain't   he?" 

"Rmor  usually  starts  wearing  oil 
about  forty-eight  hours  after  death," 
the  pathologist  explained.  "In  three 
days  it's  almost  always  gone.  I  his  man 
is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  a  week 
ago,  bul  see  how  rigid  his  limbs  are." 
Dr.  Coffee  tried  to  Hex  the  left  aim. 
then  the  fingers.  Suddenly  he  bent 
closer  to  examine  a  long,  ridgelike  ulcei 
that  stalled  at  the  base  of  the  thumb 
and  crossed  the  palm  of  the  left  hand. 
He  rocked  back  on  his  heels,  looked 
up  at  Kilter,  and  gave  a  low  whistle. 
"Max,  I'm  a  fool."  he  said.  "I've  just 
found  out  why  all  my  tests  went 
wrong." 

"1   don't   get  it,   Doc." 

"Help  me  persuade  the  coroner  to 
let  me  do  the  autopsy.  There  must  be 
one,  and  the  D.A.  will  want  a  bullet  to 
match  the  Walther  pistol  if  he's  going 
to  try  Woods  for  murder.  The  coroner 
won't  have  to  worry  about  an  autopsy 
fee.   This  one  will  be  on  me." 

"Think  you'll  find  the  bullet,  Doc?" 

"I  think  I'll  find  plenty.  And  tell 
the  D.A.  to  keep  his  shirt  on." 

DORIS  HUDSON  met  Dr.  Coffee  at 
the  elevator  the  next  morning  as  he 
returned  from  his  weekly  teaching  ses- 
sion with  the  interns.  She  handed  him 
a  slip  of  paper  and  walked  along  be- 
side him. 

"Two  telephone  calls.  Doctor,"  she 
said.  "Lieutenant  Ritter  says  to  tell  you 
that  Woods  will  be  arraigned  on  a  first- 
degree  murder  charge  at  four  this  after- 
noon. Then  some  matron  from  the  city 
jail  called  with  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Woods.  Seems  Mrs.  Woods  won't  pick 
up  her  kids  tonight.  She  was  arrested 
for  driving  a  cab  without  a  hack  li- 
cense, and  she's  still  in  jail  because  she 
refuses  to  divert  grocery  money  to  hire 
a  lawyer  or  pay  a  fine." 

Dr.  Coffee  slammed  the  lab  door  be- 
hind them  with  an  exasperated  bang. 
He  said:  "Call  up  and  find  out  what 
the  fine  is.  I'll  send  a  check  over  by 
messenger.  I  want  her  in  court  this 
afternoon.  Where  are  the  sections  from 
the  Mannock  autopsy?" 

"Dr.  Bryan  has  been  looking  at 
them."  Doris  Hudson  pursed  her  lips. 
"Buster  Bronco  seems  to  be  working  up 
a  sensational  diagnosis.  Or  maybe  it's 
just  a  form  chart." 

"Nothing  sensational  whatever.  Just 
textbook  stuff,"  said  Dr.  Bryan.  "Have 
a  look,  Chief?" 

Dr.  Coffee  swung  a  leg  over  a  stool 
next  to  the  young  resident  and  switched 
on  the  reflecting  light  behind  the  sec- 
ond of  two  microscopes  on  the  work- 
bench. He  took  the  tiny  rectangle  of 
thin  glass  that  Dr.  Bryan  passed  him 
and  slid  it  under  the  lens  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

"Lung  tissue,"  Dr.  Bryan  announced. 
"Just  like  in  medical  school.  Extensive 
necrotic  areas  in  the  alveolar  walls." 

"Typical,  all  right."  Dr.  Coffee's 
eyes  were  glued  to  the  twin  lenses. 

Dr.  Bryan  passed  him  more  slides. 
"Same  necrosis  in  the  liver,  spleen  and 
lymph  nodes.  And  look  at  the  section 
from  the  ulcer  at  point  of  entry.  Look 
at  the  mononuclear  cells.  Am  I  right. 
Chief?" 
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in  handsome 
squeeze  flask 

costs  only  a  dollar. 

You'll  never  go  back  to  ordinary 
hairdressings  once  you  try  SUAVE'  in 
this  handy,  unbreakable  squeeze  flask. 
Greaseless,  of  course . .  .SUAVE  can't  stain 
hatbands.  Insures  natural  good  grooming 
all  day.  Use  only  a  few  drops... it  goes 
much  further  and  costs  no  more  to  use. 

In  alligator  grained  squeeze  flask  £1 
Trial  size  60c      1 
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We're  so  sure  you'll  like 
Old  Briar  — so  certain 
you'll  relish  this  rare  and 
aromatic  mixture  —  we'll 
treat  you  to  your 'first  pack 
just  to  prove  it. 

Here's  all  you  do.  Buy  a  pack 
of  Old  Briar  at  your  dealer's. 
Enjoy  this  mellow  blend  of 
Burley,  Southern  Maryland, 
Flue-Cured  and  Latakia— 
right  down  to  the  last  puff. 
Then— send  the  empty  pouch 
to  United  States  Tobacco 
Company  and  we'll  return 
your  fifteen  cents.  * 

So  get  a  pack  of  Old  Briar 
today.  Have  yourself  a  grand 
smoke  — on  us. 

"Exclusive  of  local  taxes.  'Offer 
expires  December  31,  1956. 
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UNITED     STATES     TOBACCO     COMPANY 
Dept.  A.  630  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  20.  NY. 


"No  doubl  about  it,  Bronco."  Dr. 
Coffee  twisted  the  focusing  knob. 
"Doris,  pack  a  microscope  and  a  set  of 
these  slkles  in  my  bag.  I'm  going  to 
take  them  to  court."  .  .  . 

At  a  few  minutes  before  tour  that 
afternoon.  Dr.  Coffee  hurried  into  the 
nearly  empty  courtroom.  He  was  re- 
lieved to  note  that  the  judge  was  not 
sei  on  the  bench.  He  nodded  briefly 
to  Max  Ritter,  sitting  outside  the  rail 
between  the  flashy  brunette  Mrs.  Man- 
nock  and  the  washed-out  blonde  Mrs. 
Woods.  He  strode  past  two  reporters 
lounging  in  the  jury  box,  past  the  bald, 
chubby  Jerry  Woods  sitting  inside  the 
rail  between  two  uniformed  policemen, 
past  the  protesting  baililF,  who  tried  to 
bar  his  way  to  the  judge's  chambers. 

The  magistrate  was  just  donning  his 
judicial  robes.  "Sorry  to  burst  in  like 
this.  Your  Honor."  Dr.  Coffee  said, 
"but  1  wanted  to  stop  this  man  Woods' 
arraignment.    I  want — " 

"The  defendant  Woods  has  until  now 
refused  counsel."  the  judge  said  firmly. 
"The  court  has  not  yet  appointed  an 
attorney  to  defend  him.  So  if  you  will 
please  retire — " 

"I'm  not  a  lawyer,  Your  Honor.  I'm 
a  pathologist — Daniel  Coffee  of  Pas- 
teur Hospital.  At  the  coroner's  request, 
I  performed  an  autopsy  on  the  deceased 
in  this  Woods  case.  I've  just  finished 
my  microscopic  diagnosis.  1  think  I 
can  prevent  the  prosecutor  from  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself." 

"Oh?"  The  judge  sat  down,  and 
then  spoke  into  the  intercom.  "Please 
ask  the  prosecutor  in  the  Woods  case 
to  come  in." 

WHEN  the  dapper  young  deputy 
district  attorney  bustled  in,  the 
judge  said:  "Hendrix,  meet  Dr.  Coffee. 
The  doctor  says  you're  about  to  make 
a  fool  of  yourself,  and  he  offers  to  stop 
you.  Do  you  consent  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  murder  charge  against  one  Ger- 
ald Wilson  Woods?" 

"I — certainly  not.  Your  Honor."  The 
prosecutor  flushed.  "1  think  I  have 
enough  evidence  to  go  to  trial.  I  have 
motive.  1  have  an  empty  cartridge, 
found  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  that 
fits  the  weapon  found  in  possession  of 
the  defendant — and  for  which,  the  cor- 
oner informs  me,  Dr.  Coffee  himself 
will  produce  the  bullet,  recovered  from 
the  body  of  the  victim." 

"The  coroner  misinformed  you," 
Dr.  Coffee  said.  "I  told  him  that  ('/ 
there  was  a  bullet.  I  would  recover  it 
at  the  autopsy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  bullet  in  the  body,  no  gun- 
shot wound  whatever.  The  deceased 
was  not  shot." 

"Really?"  The  judge  sat  up.  "What 
killed  him?" 

"Poetic  justice.  Your  Honor." 

The  judge  leaned  back  and  glared. 
"Doctor,  you  are  flirting  with  con- 
tempt charges." 

"Not  at  all,  Your  Honor.  If  you  will 
give  me  five  minutes.  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  nobody  was  responsible  for 
Pete  Mannock's  death  but  himself — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Mannock,  who  is  sitting  outside  in  the 
courtroom  and  who,  I  think,  will  cor- 
roborate my  statements." 

"Very  well.  then.  Five  minutes — if 
counsel  has  no  objection." 

"No  objection,  Your  Honor,"  the 
prosecutor   said. 

"Ever  since  he  escaped  from  the 
Nevada  penitentiary,  Mannock  was  a 
hunted  man,  constantly  on  the  jump," 
Dr.  Coffee  said.  "It  must  have  been 
exasperating  to  Mrs.  Mannock  to  live 


in  a  suitcase,  to  take  menial  jobs  and 
live  in  mean  surroundings  just  to  create 
a  mask  of  respectability  ol  mistaken 
identity.  I  suggest  she  served  Mannock 
with  an  ultimatum:  that  she  would 
leave  him  for  good  if  they  were  forced 
to  run  away  again.  She  kept  her  bags 
constantly  packed  as  a  reminder  of  this 
threat.  So  Mannock  decided  on  a  new 
deal-    with  a  stacked  deck. 

"He  traced  Jerry  Woods  to  North- 
bank.  He  came  here  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  He  would  establish 
prima-facie  evidence  of  his  own  death, 
so  that  he  could  stop  living  as  a  per- 
petual fugitive.  And  he  would  even  an 
old  score  with  Woods  for  turning  stale's 
evidence  by  flaming  Woods  for  an  im- 
aginary murder. 

"So  Mannock  went  into  the  hills 
back  of  the  river  and  shot  a  rabbit  with 
his  Walthcr.  He  saved  the  empty  car- 
tridge to  leave  in  his  apartment,  and  he 
planted  the  Walther  in  Jerry  Woods' 
garage.  Then  he  made  a  shambles  of 
his  apartment  with  rabbit  blood  and 
left  a  clear  set  of  his  own  fingerprints 
on  the  door,  knowing  that  transmission 
of  the  prints  to  the  FBI  would  revive 
the  whole  Nevada  story  and  point  a 
finger  at  Jerry  Woods.  He  was  then 
ready  to  hide  out  and  await  develop- 
ments. 

"'At  this  point,  Your  Honor,  I  failed 
Jerry  Woods.  Although  my  lab  indi- 
cated the  blood  in  the  Mannock  apart- 
ment was  not  human  blood,  I  was 
unable  to  identify  it  exactly — because 
the  precipitin  test  we  were  using  is 
based  on  antiserum  produced  in  labo- 
ratory rabbits,  and  naturally  it  gave  no 
reaction  to  rabbit  blood. 

"The  rabbit,  however,  had  the  last 
word.  While  Pete  Mannock  was  bleed- 
ing the  rabbit  carcass,  the  knife  cut 
into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  in- 
fecting him  with  tularemia.  Tularemia 
— rabbit  fever- —  is  fatal  in  about  one 
case  out  of  twenty.  Mannock  was  the 
twentieth.  A  few  days  after  his  dis- 
appearance he  must  have  experienced 


sudden  chills,  lever  and  headache.  h\ 
lymph  glands  grew   large  and  painf 
Alone    and    without    care,    he   quick 
developed    tularemic    pneumonia    I 
died      probably  only  a  day  oi  so  hef 
wf    found    him.   since   he   was   still 
ri&or  mortis. 

"Now,   Your   Honor,  to  prove 
points,    I    have   here   microscopic  si 
lions  from  the  organs  of  the  decejl 
II    Your    Honor  will  permit  me  to 
up  this  microscope,  I  should  be  pleas 
to  show  the  court  and  the  district  ;| 
torney — " 

"Never  mind!"   The  judge  stood 
"Hendrix,  if  you'll  go  on  outside,  l| 
open  court  so  you  can  step  up  and  a 
that  charges  be  dismissed.    I'll  obli| 
Thank  you,  Doctor  .  .  ." 


WHEN  it  was  over,  Flora  Woo| 
vaulted  the  rail  into  the  inner 
closure.  She  threw  her  arms  around  i 
prisoner,  kissed  him  resoundingly  <] 
his  bald  spot  and  then  bestowed  a  mol 
tender  buss  upon  his  lips.  "You  lucif 
stiff!"  she  said.  "1  ought  to  kiss  Doctl 
Coffee,  too.  You  ought  to  be  ve| 
thankful  to  him.   And  to  Mrs.  Coffee 

"I'm  sure  it's  the  other  way  arounc 
Dan  Coffee  said.    "It's  my  wife  wll 
will   be   thankful   that — uh — that   ycl 
and  the  children  will  soon  be  togcthf 
again.    I — hey,  Max,  where's  Emily| 

Lieutenant  Ritter  turned  around  ji 
in  time  to  see  a  flash  of  color — whrc| 
might  have  been  an  impertinent  flick  i 
Mrs.    Mannock's    skirt — disappearitl 
through  the  rear  doorway  of  the  courf 
room. 

"Let  her  go,"  the  detective  said  ar| 
shrugged.  "I  don't  think  I  can  buil 
an  airtight  case  against  her  for  oil 
structing  justice.  She  has  a  perfeJ 
alibi  for  the  night  Mannock  disa| 
peared." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Dr.  Coffee  wis 
fully.    "But   I   was  hoping  she  migl| 
have  remembered  Pete  Mannock's  re 
ipe  for  hasenpfeffer." 

—  LAWRENCE  G.  BLOCHMAl 


"\  on  fellows  have  a  hide-out  way  off 
in  some  remote,  inaccessible  spot?" 
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"I   SUGGEST  THAT  YOU   PROCEED  WITH  A  TRIAL"  "It  would  appear,"  says  Mr.  Francis  L.  Sullivan, 

in  his  role  as  a  distinguished  memher  of  the  bar,  "that  we  have  before  us  a  glass  of  orange  juice, 
under  the  preposterous  alias  of  'Screwdriver'."  A  glass  of  orange  juice,  yes,  hut  with  a  wonderful 
difference  .  .  .  for  it  contains  a  generous  jigger  of  smooth,  mellow  Smirnoff  Vodka,  making  the 
Screwdriver  the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  new  drink  in  years.  Three  things  are  important: 
The  orange  juice  must  he  good,  the  drink  cold  and,  above  all,  the  vodka  must  be  smooth,  mellow, 
flawless  Smirnoff,  standard  vodka  of  the  world  since  1818 


it  leaves  you  breathless! 
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El  Salvador  is  full  of  exploding  mountains 
— but  the  star  performer  is  fiery  Izalco, 
which  both  bleiv  its  top  and  split  its  side 


VOLCANOLAND 


San  Salvador,  EI  Salvador 
RARELY  HAS  MAN  SEEN  such  a  sight.  There, 
ahead  of  us,  an  entire  mountain  had  split  down  its  side 
— and  from  the  deep,  curving  crack,  glowing  reddish 
gold  in  the  gathering  darkness,  oozed  burning  cinders 
that  bounced  down  the  mountainside  like  so  many 
balls  of  fire. 

The  mountain  was  Izalco,  one  of  the  world's  most 
active  volcanoes  and  star  performer  of  El  Salvador, 
"volcanoland"  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (For  its 
size,  El  Salvador  has  as  many  volcanoes  as  any  country 
in  the  world:  four  big  clusters  of  them  studding  the 
mountains   that   stretch    almost   its   entire    160-mile 
length.)    With  only  occasional  interruptions,  Izalco 
has  erupted  almost  continuously  since  its  birth  in  1770. 
We — -American  volcano  expert  Dr.  Sharat  K.  Roy  and  I — had  climbed  Cerro 
Verde,  a  neighboring  crest,  to  spend  the  night  observing  6,000-foot  Izalco  in  tor- 
ment.  During  a  visit  to  the  base  of  Izalco  in  daylight  several  days  earlier,  we  had 
noticed  an  exceptionally  black  line  curving  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  volcano. 
Dr.  Roy,  chief  curator  of  geology  at  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  had 
been  paying  visits  to  Izalco  for  seven  years  to  study  its  vagrant  ways — but  never 
before  had  he  seen  this  phenomenon.  He  speculated  then  that  the  line  was  a  gigan- 
tic crack  in  the  volcano's  flank. 

Now,  in  darkness,  we  had  spectacular  confirmation  that  the  mountain  had  split 
its  side.  The  glowing  coals  visible  through  the  fissure  carved  an  eerie  path  of 
light  down  the  black  slope.  Although  small  cracks  in  volcanoes  are  common, 
Dr.  Roy  told  me,  rarely  does  a  volcano  split  from  cone  to  base  as  Izalco  had  done. 
The  night  before  I  left  El  Salvador  a  week  later,  we  climbed  up  onto  Izalco's 
lava  field  for  a  last  look  at  the  volcano.  The  crack  was  not  quite  so  red  now;  it  had 
begun  to  seal  as  the  lava  that  had  welled  into  the  fissure  gradually  solidified.  But  in 
some  ways  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  picture  at  right)  the  mountain  presented  an 
even  more  fantastic  appearance.  Not  only  was  the  glowing  crack  still  visible,  but 
— with  less  pressure  escaping  from  the  side — the  volcano  was  shooting  its  flames 
even  higher  into  the  night  sky. 

After  midnight,  we  headed  slowly  back  across  the  lava  by  the  light  of  the  vol- 
cano's eruptions  and  our  flashlights.  But  you  can't  walk  straight  away  from  spec- 
tacular Izalco.  We  must  have  turned  around  a  dozen  times  as  we  made  our  way 
across  the  lava  field  for  the  last  time.  —Leonard  a.  stevens 


Author  Stevens  (r.)  and  volcano  expert 
Dr.  Sharat  K.  Roy  discuss  exposure  time 
for  photographing   big   fissure   in   Izalco 


Dr.  Roy,  chief  curator  of  geology  at  Chicago's  Natural  History  Museur 
studies  boiling  mud  in  fumarole — natural  vent  in  volcanic  countrysic 
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This  rare  photograph  of  cone-to-base  split  in  volcano  was  taken  at  dusk  from  lava 
field  of  Izalco,  deep  in  the  jungle  of  El  Salvador.    As  the  writer  and  Dr.  Roj 
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watched,  burning  cinders  burst  from  the  gap  and  bounded  down  the  mountain. 
Later,  fissure  gradually  healed  as  the  lava  that  had  welled  into  gap  solidified 
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Just  as  the  angry  she-bear 
went  lunging  into  the  creek 
toward  Little  Arliss  and 
her  cub,  a  flash  of  yellow 
streaked  out  of  the  brush. 
It  was  that  big  yeller  dog 
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Beginning  a  new  three-part  serial 


Here  is  a  wonderfully  warm,  tender  story  of  a 
frontier  family,  and  of  the  ugly  yellow  dog  that 
strayed  into  their  lives— to  give  them  love  and 
laughter  and  a  heartache  they'd  never  forget 


By  FRED  GIPSON 


COPYRIGHT    1956 FRED    CIPSON 


WE  CALLED  him  Old  Yeller.  The  name  had  a  sort  of  double  meaning.  One 
part  meant  that  his  short  hair  was  a  dingy  yellow,  a  color  that  we  called 
'•yeller"  in  those  days.  The  other  meant  that  when  he  opened  his  head,  the  sound 
he  let  out  came  closer  to  being  a  yell  than  a  bark. 

I  remember  like  yesterday  how  he  strayed  in  out  of  nowhere  to  our  log  cabin 
on  Birdsong  Creek.  He  made  me  so  mad  at  first  that  I  wanted  to  kill  him.  Then, 
later,  when  I  had  to  kill  him,  it  was  like  having  to  shoot  some  of  my  own  folks. 
That's  how  much  I'd  come  to  think  of  the  big  yeller  dog. 

He  came  in  the  late  1 860s,  the  best  I  remember.  Anyhow,  it  was  the  year  that 
Papa  and  a  bunch  of  other  Salt  Licks  settlers  formed  a  "pool  herd"  of  their  little 
separate  bunches  of  steers  and  trailed  them  to  the  new  cattle  market  at  Abilene, 

Kansas. 

This  was  to  get  "cash  money,"  a  thing  that  all  Texans  were  short  of  in  those 
years  right  after  the  Civil  War.  We  lived  then  in  a  new  country  and  a  good  one. 
As  Papa  pointed  out  the  day  the  men  talked  over  making  the  drive,  we  had  plenty 
of  grass,  wood  and  water.  We  had  wild  game  for  the  killing,  and  fertile  ground 
for  growing  bread  corn;  and  the  Indians  had  been  put  onto  reservations  with  the 
return  of  U.S.  soldiers  to  the  Texas  forts. 

"In  fact,"  Papa  wound  up,  "all  we  lack  having  a  tight  tail-holt  on  the  world  is 
a  little  cash  money.  And  we  can  get  that  at  Abilene." 

Well,  the  idea  sounded  good,  but  some  of  the  men  still  hesitated.  Abilene  was 
better  than  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Texas  hill  country  we  lived  in.  It  would 
take  months  for  the  men  to  make  the  drive  and  ride  back  home.  And  all  that  time 
the  womenfolks  and  children  of  Salt  Licks  would  be  left  in  a  wild  frontier  settle- 
ment to  make  out  the  best  they  could. 

Still,  they  needed  money,  and  they  realized  that  whatever  a  man  does.  he\ 
bound'to  take  some  risks.  So  they  talked  it  over  with  one  another  and  with  their 
women  and  decided  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  They  told  their  folks  what  to  do  in  case 
the  Indians  came  off  the  reservation  or  the  coons  got  to  eating  the  corn  or  the 
bears  got  to  killing  too  many  hogs.  Then  they  gathered  their  cattle,  burned  a 
trail-brand  on  them,  and  pulled  out  on  the  long  trail  to  Kansas. 

I  remember  how  it  was  the  day  Papa  left.  I  remember  his  standing  in  Iront  of 
the  cabin  with  his  horse  saddled,  his  gun  in  his  scabbard,  and  his  bedroll  tied  on 
back  of  the  cantle.  I  remember  how  tall  and  straight  and  handsome  he  looked, 
with  his  high-crowned  hat  and  his  black  mustaches  drooping  in  cow-horn  curves 
past  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  And  I  remember  how  Mama  was  trying  to  keep 
from  crying  because  he  was  leaving,  and  how  Little  Arliss,  who  was  only  four 
and  didn't  know  much,  wasn't  trying  to  keep  from  crying  at  all.    In  fact,  he  was 
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howling  his  head  off — not  because  Papa 
was  leaving,  but  because  he  couldn't 
go  too. 

I  wasn't  about  to  cry.  I  was  thirteen 
years  old,  pretty  near  a  grown  man.  I 
stood  back  and  didn't  let  on  tor  a  min- 
ute that  I  wanted  to  cry. 

Papa  got  through  loving  up  Mama 
and  Little  Arliss  and  mounted  his 
horse.  I  looked  up  at  him.  He  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  come  along.  So  I 
walked  beside  his  horse  down  the  trail 
that  led  under  the  big  live  oaks  and  past 
the  spring. 

When  we'd  got  out  of  hearing  of  the 
house,  Papa  reached  down  and  put  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  "Now,  Travis," 
he  said,  "you're  getting  to  be  a  big  boy; 
and  while  I'm  gone,  you'll  be  the  man 
of  the  family.  I  want  you  to  act  like 
one.  You  take  care  of  Mama  and  Little 
Arliss.  You  look  after  the  work  and 
don't  wait  around  for  your  mama  to 
point  out  what  needs  to  be  done.  Think 
you  can  do  that?" 

"Yessir,"  I  said. 

"Now,  there's  the  cows  to  milk  and 
wood  to  cut  and  young  pigs  to  mark 
and  fresh  meat  to  shoot.  But  mainly 
there's  the  corn  patch.  If  you  don't 
work  it  right,  or  if  you  let  the  varmints 
eat  up  the  roasting  ears,  we'll  be  with- 
out bread  corn  for  the  winter." 

"Yessir,"  I  said. 

"All  right,  boy.  I'll  be  seeing  you 
this  fall." 

I  stood  there  and  let  him  ride  on. 
There  wasn't  any  more  to  say. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  and  went 
running  down  the  trail  after  him,  call- 
ing for  him  to  wait.  He  pulled  up  his 
horse  and  twisted  around  in  the  saddle. 
"Yeah,  boy,"  he  said.  "What  is  it?" 

"That  horse,"  I  said. 

"What  horse?"  he  said,  like  he'd 
never  heard  me  mention  it  before.  "You 
mean  you're  wanting  a  horse?" 

"Now,  Papa,"  I  complained.  "I've 
told  you  time  and  again." 

I  looked  up  to  catch  him  grinning  at 
me  and  felt  foolish  that  I  hadn't  real- 
ized he  was  teasing. 

"What  you're  needing  worse  than  a 
horse  is  a  good  dog." 

"Yessir,"  I  said,  "but  a  horse  is  what 
I'm  wanting  the  worst." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "You  act  a 
man's  part  while  I'm  gone,  and  I'll  see 
that  you  get  a  man's  horse  to  ride  when 
I  sell  the  cattle.  I  think  we  can  shake 
on  that  deal." 

HE  REACHED  out  his  hand,  and 
we  shook.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd 
ever  shaken  hands  like  a  man.  It  made 
me  feel  big  and  solemn  and  important 
in  a  way  I'd  never  felt  before.  I  knew 
then  that  I  could  handle  whatever 
needed  to  be  done  while  Papa  was  gone. 

I  turned  and  started  back  up  the  trail 
toward  the  cabin.  I  guessed  maybe 
Papa  was  right.  I  guessed  I  could  use 
a  dog.  All  the  other  settlers  had  dogs. 
They  were  big  fierce  cur  dogs  that  the 
settlers  used  for  catching  hogs  and  driv- 
ing cattle  and  fighting  coons  out  of  the 
cornfields.  They  kept  them  as  watch- 
dogs against  the  depredation  of  loafer 
wolves,  bears,  panthers  and  the  occa- 
sional raiding  Indians.  There  was  no 
question  about  it:  for  the  sort  of  coun- 
try we  lived  in,  a  good  dog  around  the 
place  was  sometimes  worth  more  than 
two  or  three  men.  I  knew  this  as  well 
as  anybody,  because  until  last  summer 
I'd  had  a  good  dog. 

His  name  was  Bell.  He  was  nearly  as 
old  as  I  was.  We'd  had  him  ever  since 
I  could  remember.  He'd  protected  me 
from  rattlesnakes  and  bad  hogs  while  I 
was  little.   He'd  hunted  with  me  when 


1  was  bigger.  Once  he'd  dragged  me 
out  of  Birdsong  Creek  when  I  was 
about  to  drown,  and  another  time  he'd 
given  warning  in  time  to  keep  some 
raiding  Comanches  from  stealing  and 
eating  our  mule,  Jumper. 

Then  one  day  he  got  bit  by  a  big 
diamondback  rattler,  and  he  died  that 
same  night.  I  cried  for  a  week.  Papa 
tried  to  make  me  feel  better  by  promis- 
ing to  get  me  another  dog  right  away, 
but  1  wouldn't  have  it.  It  made  me  mad 
just  to  think  about  some  other  dog's 
trying  to  take  Bell's  place. 

And  I  still  felt  the  same  about  it. 
All  I  wanted  now  was  a  horse. 

THE  trail  I  followed  led  along  the 
bank  of  Birdsong  Creek  through 
some  bee-myrtle  bushes.  The  bushes 
were  blooming  white  and  smelled 
sweet.  In  the  top  of  one  a  mocking- 
bird was  singing.  That  made  me  recol- 
lect how  Birdsong  Creek  had  got  its 
name.  Mama  had  named  it  when  she 
and  Papa  came  to  settle.  Mama  had 
told  me  about  it.  She  said  she  named 
it  the  first  day  she  and  Papa  got  there, 
with  Mama  driving  the  oxcart  loaded 
with  our  house  plunder,  and  with  Papa 
driving  the  cows  and  horses.  They'd 
meant  to  build  closer  to  the  other 
settlers,  over  on  Salt  Branch.  But  they'd 
camped  there  at  the  spring;  and  the  bee 
myrtle  had  been  blooming  white  that 
day,  and  it  seemed  like  in  every  bush 
there  was  a  mockingbird,  singing  his 
fool  head  off.  It  was  all  so  pretty  and 
smelled  so  good  and  the  singing  birds 
made  such  fine  music  that  Mama 
wouldn't  go  on.  "We'll  build  right 
here,"  she  told  Papa. 

And  that's  what  they'd  done.  Built 
themselves  a  home  right  here  on  Bird- 
song Creek  and  fought  off  the  Indians 
and  cleared  a  corn  patch  and  raised  me 
and  Little  Arliss  and  lost  a  little  sister 
who  died  of  a  fever. 

Now  it  was  my  home  too.  And  while 
Papa  was  gone,  it  was  up  to  me  to  look 
after  it. 

I  came  to  our  spring  that  gushed 
clear  cold  water  out  of  a  split  in  a  rock 
ledge.  The  water  poured  into  a  pothole 
about  the  size  of  a  wagon  bed.  In  the 
pothole,  up  to  his  ears,  in  the  water, 
stood  Little  Arliss.  Right  in  our  drink- 
ing water! 

I  said:  "Arliss!  You  get  out  of  that 
water." 

Arliss  turned  and  stuck  out  his 
tongue  at  me. 

"I'll  cut  me  a  sprout!"    I  warned. 

All  he  did  was  stick  out  his  tongue 
at  me  again  and  splash  water  in  my 
direction. 

I  got  my  knife  out  and  cut  a  green 
mesquite  sprout.  I  trimmed  all  the 
leaves  and  thorns  off,  and  then  I  headed 
for  him. 

Arliss  saw  then  that  I  meant  business. 
He  came  lunging  up  out  of  the  pool, 
knocking  water  all  over  his  clothes  ly- 
ing on  the  bank.  He  lit  out  for  the 
house,  running  naked  and  screaming 
bloody  murder.  To  listen  to  him,  you'd 
have  thought  the  Comanches  were  lift- 
ing his  scalp. 

Mama  heard  him  and  came  rushing 
out  of  the  cabin.  She  saw  Little  Arliss 
running  naked.  She  saw  me  following 
after  him  with  a  mesquite  sprout  in  one 
hand  and  his  clothes  in  the  other.  She 
called  out  to  me.  "Travis,"  she  said, 
"what  on  earth  have  you  done  to  your 
little  brother?" 

I  said,  "Nothing  yet.  But  if  he 
doesn't  keep  out  of  our  drinking  water, 
I'm  going  to  wear  him  to  a  frazzle." 
That's  what  Papa  always  told  Little 
Arliss  when  he  caught  him  in  the  pool. 
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1  figured  if  I  had  to  take  Papa's  place,  I 
might  as  well  talk  like  him. 

Mama  stared  at  me  for  a  minute.  I 
though!  she  was  fixing  to  argue  that 
I  was  getting  too  big  for  my  britches. 
Lots  of  times  she'd  tell  me  that.  But 
this  time  she  didn't.  She  just  smiled 
suddenly  and  grabbed  Little  Arliss  by 
one  ear  and  held  on.  He  went  to  holler- 
ing and  jumping  up  and  down  and 
trying  to  pull  away,  but  she  held  on  till 
I  got  there  with  his  clothes.  She  put 
them  on  him  and  told  him:  "Look  here, 
young  squirrel.  You  better  listen  to 
your  big  brother  Travis  if  you  want 
to  keep  out  of  trouble."  Then  she  made 
him  go  sit  still  a  while  in  the  dog  run. 

HPHE  dog  run  was  an  open,  roofed- 
X  over  space  between  the  two  rooms 
of  our  log  cabin.  It  was  a  good  place  to 
eat  watermelons  in  the  hot  summer, 
or  to  sleep  when  the  night  breezes 
weren't  strong  enough  to  push  through 
the  cracks  between  the  cabin  logs. 
Sometimes  we  hung  up  fresh-killed 
meat  there  to  cool  out. 

Little  Arliss  sat  in  the  dog  run  and 
sulked  while  I  packed  water  from  the 
spring.  When  I  went  to  cut  wood  for 
Mama,  though,  Little  Arliss  left  the  dog 
run  to  come  watch  me  work.  Like  al- 
ways, he  stood  in  exactly  the  right  place 
for  the  chips  from  my  ax  to  fly  up  and 
maybe  knock  his  eyeballs  out.  I  said: 
"You  better  skin  out  for  that  house,  you 
little  scamp!"  He  skinned  out,  too. 
Just  like  I  told  him.  Without  even 
sticking  out  his  tongue  at  me  this  time. 

And  he  sat  right  there  in  the  dog  run 
till  Mama  called  us  to  dinner.  .  .  . 

After  dinner,  I  didn't  wait  for  Mama 
to  tell  me  that  I  needed  to  finish  run- 
ning out  the  corn  middles.  I  got  right 
up  from  the  table  and  went  out  and 
hooked  Jumper  to  the  double-shovel.  I 
started  in  plowing  where  Papa  had  left 
off  the  day  before.  I  figured  that  if  I 
got  an  early  start,  I  could  finish  the 
corn  patch  by  sundown. 

Jumper  was  a  dun  mule  with  a  nar- 
row black  stripe  running  along  his 
backbone  between  his  mane  and  tail. 
Papa  had  named  him  Jumper  because 
nobody  yet  had  ever  built  a  fence  he 
couldn't  jump  over. 

Jumper  was  a  pretty  good  mule, 
though.  He  was  gentle  to  ride,  you 
could  pack  in  fresh  meat  on  him,  and 
he  was  willing  about  pulling  a  plow. 
Only  sometimes,  when  I  plowed  him 
and  he  decided  quitting  time  had  come, 
he'd  stop  work  right  then  and  head  for 
the  cabin,  dragging  down  corn  with  the 
plow  and  paying  no  mind  whatever  to 
my  hauling  back  on  the  reins  and  hol- 
lering   'Whoa!" 

Late  that  evening,  when  I  still  lacked 


three  or  four  corn  rows  being  finished. 
Jumper  tried  to  pull  that  stunt  on  me 
again.  But  I  was  laying  for  him.  With 
Papa  gone,  I  knew  I  had  to  teach 
Jumper  a  good  lesson.  I'd  been  plowing 
all  afternoon,  holding  a  green  cedar 
club  between  the  plow  handles.  And 
when  he  struck  out  through  the  young 
corn,  headed  for  the  cabin,  I  didn't  even 
holler  "Whoa!"  at  him.  I  just  threw  the 
looped  reins  off  my  shoulder  and  ran  up 
beside  him.  I  drew  back  my  green  cedar 
club  and  whacked  him  so  hard  across 
the  jawbone  that  I  nearly  dropped  him. 

You  never  saw  a  worse  surprised 
mule.  He  snorted,  started  to  run,  and 
then  just  stood  there  and  stared  at  me. 
Like  maybe  he  couldn't  believe  that  I 
was  man  enough  to  club  him  that  hard. 

I  drew  back  my  club  again. 
"Jumper,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't  get  back 
there  and  finish  this  plowing  job,  you're 
going  to  get  more  of  the  same." 

I  guess  he  understood,  all  right.  Any- 
how, from  then  on  till  we  were  through, 
he  stayed  right  on  the  job. 

When  finally  1  got  to  the  house,  I 
found  that  Mama  had  done  the  milking 
and  she  and  Little  Arliss  were  waiting 
supper  on  me.  Just  like  we  generally 
waited  for  Papa  when  he  came  in  late. 

I  crawled  into  bed  with  Little  Arliss 
that  night,  feeling  pretty  satisfied  with 
myself.  I  guessed  I'd  made  a  good 
start.  I'd  done  my  work  without  having 
to  be  told.  I'd  taught  Little  Arliss  and 
Jumper  that  I  wasn't  to  be  trifled  with. 
And  Mama  could  already  see  that  I 
was  man  enough  to  wait  supper  on. 

I  guessed  that  I  could  handle  things 
while  Papa  was  gone  just  about  as  good 
as  he  could. 

IT  WAS  the  next  morning  when  the 
big  yeller  dog  came.  I  found  him  at 
daylight  when  Mama  told  me  to  step 
out  to  the  dog  run  and  cut  down  a  side 
of  middling  meat  hanging  to  the  pole 
rafters.  The  minute  I  opened  the  door 
and  looked  up,  I  saw  that  the  meat  was 
gone. 

I  looked  down  then.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  dog  rose  from  where  he'd 
been  curled  up  on  the  ground  beside  the 
barrel  that  held  our  corn  meal.  He  was 
a  big,  ugly,  slick-haired,  yeller  dog.  One 
short  ear  had  been  chewed  clear  off, 
and  his  tail  had  been  bobbed  so  close 
to  his  rump  that  there  was  hardly  stub 
enough  left  to  wag.  But  the  most  notice- 
able thing  to  me  about  him  was  how 
thin  and  starved-looking  he  was,  all  but 
for  his  belly.  His  belly  was  swelled  up 
as  tight  and  round  as  a  pumpkin. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  tell  how  come  that 
belly  was  so  full.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
look  at  the  piece  of  curled-up  rind  ly- 
ing in  the  dirt  beside  him,  with  all  the 


DONT 

face  another  summer 
without  Tampax 


Remember  how  hot  it  was  last  Summer? 
Remember  how  you  sweltered  and  suf- 
fered, and  how— when  it  was  time-of- 
the-month  for  you— all  your  discom- 
forts seemed  multiplied  a  thousandfold? 
Don't  face  another  Summer  without 
Tampax  internal  sanitary  protection.  It's 
the  coolest  thing  you  can  wear— actu- 
ally, you  can't  feel  it  when  it's  in  place. 
And  because  it's  both  "invisible"  and 
protective,  you  can  even  swim  while 
you're  wearing  it! 

Tampax,  of  course,  can't  do  anything 
about  the  weather.  But  it  can  and  does 
prevent  chafing  and  irritation.  It  can  and 
does  eliminate  belts,  pins  and  pads.  It's 
easy  to  dispose  of  (nice  when  you're 
visiting).  It's  so  made  that  the  wearer's 
hands  need  not  touch  it  at  any  time.  And 
several  "spares"  can  tuck  into  your  purse 
without  anyone  ever  seeing  them. 

Get  Tampax  at  any  drug  or  notion 
counter  now.  Choice  of  3  absorbencies: 
Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Economy  size 
gives  an  average  4-months'  supply- 
carries  you  through  the  whole  Summer. 
Look  for  Tampax  Vendor  in  restrooms 
throughout  the  United  States.  Tampax 
Incorporated.  Palmer,  Mass. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED 
Palmer.  Mass. 

Please  send   me  in  plain   wrapper  a  ciial  package  of 
Tampax.  1  enclose  10c  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Absorbency  is  checked  below. 
(     )  REGULAR  (     )  SUPER  <     ) JUNIOR 
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Say  "PAL"-it's  the  blade  that's  hollow  ground 
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Micro-matched 
blades  only 

59* 


FITS  ALL    INJECTOR 
RAZORS   PERFECTLY 


Also,  for  Double  and  Single  Edge  Blades... say  "PAL"! 


American  Safety  Razor  Corporation 


=>RECISION      /IC.p/     PRODUCTS 

[2—S  In  Canada  Pal  Blades  are  made  by  Pal  Blade  Corporation  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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Here  are  «9  ways  to  enjoy 

cool   'round-the-clock  comfort! 
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1- Slacks 
!  -  Knock-A-Bouts 
3 -Bermuda  Shorts 


Known  as  the  JAYMERO  3,  this 

handsome  collection  is  elegantly 

tailored  of  cool  washable  lin-weave 

—  in  preferred  masculine  colors 

and  patterns.  They'll  do 

wonders  for  your  wardrobe. 

Popularly  priced. 

o 

Now  at  your 

favorite  men's  store 

— or  write! 

HOOSIER   FACTORIES,  INC. 

Michigan    C  i  ty,  I  n  d  i  a  n  a 


They're  washable ..  .rub-a-dub -dub! 
Look  for  the  tag  with  "3  men  in  a  tub !" 


meat  gnawed  off.  That  side  of  meat  had 
been  a  big  one,  but  now  there  wasn't 
enough  meat  left  on  the  rind  to  interest 
a  pack  rat. 

Well,  to  lose  the  only  meat  we  had 
left  from  last  winter's  hog  butchering 
was  bad  enough.  But  what  made  me 
even  madder  was  the  way  the  dog  acted. 
He  didn't  even  have  the  manners  to  feel 
ashamed  of  what  he'd  done.  He  rose  to 
his  feet,  stretched,  yawned  and  then 
came  romping  toward  me,  wiggling  that 
stub  tail  and  yelling  Yow!  Yow!  Yow! 
Just  like  I  was  his  best  friend. 

"Why,  you  thieving  rascal!"  I  said, 
and  aimed  a  kick  at  him. 

He  ducked,  just  in  time,  so  that  I 
missed  him  by  a  hair.  But  nobody  could 
have  told  I  missed,  after  the  way  he 
fell  over  on  the  ground  and  lay  there, 
with  his  belly  up  and  his  four  feet  in 
the  air,  squawling  and  bellering  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  From  the  racket  he 
made,  you'd  have  thought  I  had  a  club 
and  was  breaking  every  bone  in  his 
body. 

Mama  came  running  out  and  said, 
"What  on  earth,  Travis?" 

"Why,  this  old  stray  dog  has  eaten 
our  middling  meat,"  I  said. 

I  aimed  another  kick  at  him.  He 
was  quick  and  rolled  out  of  reach  again, 
just  in  time,  and  then  fell  back  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there,  yelling  louder 
than  ever. 

Then  out  came  Little  Arliss.  He  was 
naked,  like  he  always  slept  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  was  hollering,  "A  dog!  A  dog!" 
He  ran  past  me  and  fell  on  the  dog  and 
petted  him  till  he  quit  howling.  Then 
he  turned  on  me,  fighting  mad.  "You 
quit  kicking  my  dog!"  he  yelled  fiercely. 
"You  kick  my  dog,  and  I'll  wear  you 
to  a  frazzle!" 

The  battling  stick  that  Mama  used  to 
beat  the  dirt  out  of  clothes  when  she 
washed  stood  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Little  Arliss  grabbed  it  up  in  both  hands 
and  came  at  me,  swinging. 

It  was  such  a  surprise  move,  Little 
Arliss  making  fight  at  me  that  way,  that 
I  just  stood  there  with  my  mouth  open 
and  let  him  clout  me  a  good  one  before 
I  thought  to  move.  Then  Mama  stepped 
in  and  took  the  stick  away  from  him. 

Arliss  turned  on  her,  ready  to  fight 
with  his  bare  fists.  Then  he  decided 
against  it  and  ran  and  put  his  arms 
around  the  big  dog's  neck.  He  began  to 
yell:  "He's  my  dog.  You  can't  kick  him. 
He's  my  dog!" 

THE  big  dog  was  back  up  on  his 
feet  now,  wagging  his  stub  tail 
again  and  licking  the  tears  off  Arliss' 
face  with  his  pink  tongue. 

Mama  laughed.  "Well,  Travis,"  she 
said,  "it  looks  like  we've  got  us  a  dog." 

"But,  Mama,"  I  said.  "You  don't 
mean  we'd  keep  an  old  ugly  dog  like 
that?  One  that  will  come  in  and  steal 
meat  right  out  of  the  house?" 

"Well,  maybe  we  can't  keep  him," 
Mama  said.  "Maybe  he  belongs  to 
somebody  who'll  want  him  back." 

"He  doesn't  belong  to  anybody  in  the 
settlement,"  I  said.  "I  know  every  dog 
at  Salt  Licks." 

"Well,  then,"  Mama  said.  "If  he's 
a  stray,  there's  no  reason  why  Little 
Arliss  can't  claim  him.  And  you'll  have 
to  admit  he's  a  smart  dog.  Mighty  few 
dogs  have  sense  enough  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  reach  a  side  of  meat  hanging 
that  high.  He  must  have  climbed  up  on 
top  of  that  meal  barrel  and  jumped 
from  there." 

I  went  over  and  looked  at  the 
wooden  lid  on  top  of  the  meal  barrel. 
Sure  enough,  in  the  thin  film  of  dust 
that  had  settled  over  it  were  dog  tracks. 


"Well,  all  right,"  I  admitted.    ' 
smart.    But  1  still  don't  want  him.' 

"Now,  Travis,"  Mama  said.  "Yoi 
not  being  fair.  You  had  you  a  dog  wl 
you  were  little,  but  Arliss  has  never 
one.    He's  too  little  for  you  to  p 
with,  and  he  gets  lonely." 

I  didn't  say  any  more.  When  Ma 
got  her  mind  set  a  certain  way,  th 
was  no  use  in  arguing  with  her.  1 
I  didn't  want  that  meat-thieving  c 
on  the  place,  and  I  didn't  aim  to  hi 
him.  Sooner  or  later  I'd  find  a  way 
get  rid  of  him. 

Mama  must  have  guessed  what  \ 
going  on  in  my  mind,  for  she  k 
handing  me  sober  looks  all  the  time; 
was  getting  breakfast. 

She  fed  us  corn-mea]  mush  swt 
ened  with  wild  honey  that  Papa  an 
had  cut  out  of  a  bee  tree  last  fall,  , 
added  cream  skimmed  off  last  nigl 
milk.  It  was  good  eating;  but  I'd  r 
my  appetite  whetted  for  fried  middl 
meat  to  go  with  it. 

Mama  waited  till  I  was  done,  a 
then  said:  "Now,  Travis,  as  soon 
you've  milked  the  cows,  I  think  ) 
ought  to  get  your  gun  and  try  to 
us  a  fat  young  doe  for  meat.  And  wb. 
you're  gone,  I  want  you  to  do  so 
thinking  on  what  I  said  about  Lit 
Arliss  and  this  stray  dog." 

ALL  right,  I  was  willing  to  go  m£ 
.  a  try  for  a  fat  doe.  I  was  genera 
more  than  willing  to  go  hunting.  A 
while  I  was  gone,  I  might  do  soi 
thinking  about  Little  Arliss  and  tl, 
thieving  stray  dog.  But  I  didn't  mu 
think  my  thinking  would  take  the  tis 
Mama  wanted. 

I  went  and  milked  the  cows  a 
brought  the  milk  in  for  Mama  to  stra 
I  got  my  rifle  and  went  out  to  the 
and  caught  Jumper.  I  tied  a  ro 
around  his  neck,  half-hitched  a  noc 
around  his  nose  and  pitched  the  rest, 
the  rope  across  his  back.  This  was  t 
rope  I'd  rein  him  with.  Then  I  got  1 
a  second  rope  and  tied  it  tight  arou 
his  middle,  just  back  of  his  withe 
This  second  rope  I'd  use  to  tic  my  de 
onto  Jumper's  back — if  I  got  one 

I  mounted  Jumper  bareback  a: 
rode  him  along  Birdsong  Creek  a: 
across  a  rocky  hogback  ridge.  I  thoug 
how  fine  it  would  be  if  I  was  riding  1 
own  horse  instead  of  an  old  mule, 
rode  down  a  long  sweeping  slope  whe 
a  scattering  of  huge,  ragged-topped  li 
oaks  stood  about  in  grass  so  tall  th 
it  dragged  against  the  underside 
Jumper's  belly.  I  rode  to  within 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Salt  Licks,  ai 
then  tied  Jumper  and  went  on  afoot. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  for  huntin 
with  the  air  still  and  the  rising  si 
bright  on  the  tall  green  grass  and  tl 
greener  leaves  of  the  timber.  I  hsj 
circled  the  Licks  till  I  had  the  breeF 
moving  across  them  toward  me  ai 
took  cover  under  a  wild  grapevine  th 
hung  low  out  of  the  top  of  a  gnarl< 
oak.  I  sat  down  with  my  back  again 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  made  myse 
get  as  still  as  the  tree. 

Papa  had  taught  me  that,  way  bac 
when  I  was  little,  the  same  as  he 
taught  me  to  hunt  downwind  from  rr 
game.  He  always  said:  "It's  not  yot 
shape  that  catches  a  deer's  eye.  Il 
your  moving.  If  a  deer  can't  smell  yc 
and  can't  see  you  move,  he  won't  evi 
know  you're  there."  So  I  sat  ther 
holding  as  still  as  a  stump,  searchir 
the  clearing  around  the  Licks. 

The  Licks  was  a  scattered  outcroi 
ping  of  dark  rocks  with  black  streal 
in  them.  The  black  streaks  held  tb 
salt  that  Papa  said  had  got  mixed  u 
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ie  rocks  a  jillion  years  ago,  and 

hogs  and  cattle  and  wild  animals 

t  part  of  the  country  came  there 

it. 

Id  game  generally  came  to  lick 

ks  in  the  early  mornings  or  late 

gs,  and  those  were  the  hest  times 

e  for  meat.   The  killer  animals, 

ar   and    panther    and    bobcats, 

this  and  came  to  the  Licks  at  the 

time.   I'd  killed  two  bobcats  and 

f  there  while  waiting  for  deer.    1 

I'd  get  a  shot  at  a  bear  or  panther 

orning. 

er  a  while  I  saw  some  bobwhite 
feed  into  the  opening  around  the 
,  Then  here  came  three  cows  w  it h 
calves  and  a  roan  bull.    They 
and  licked  at  the  rocks.  I  watched 
a  while,  and  then  got  to  watching 
pie  of  squirrels  playing  in  the  top 
tree  close  to  the  one  I  sat  under, 
e  squirrel  would  run  along  a  tree 
h  and  then  take  a  flying  leap  to 
ie\t  branch.    There  he  would  sit, 
rig.  and  wait  to  see  if  the  second 
had  the  nerve  to  jump  that  far. 
a  while  the  leader  tried  to  jump 
!   p  that  was  too  wide.    He  missed 
iranch  and  came  tumbling  to  the 
nd.    The  second  squirrel  went  to 
ing  up  and  down  on  his  branch 
getting  a  big  laugh  out  of  how 
show-off  squirrel  had  made  such  a 
of  himself. 

ie  sight  was  so  funny  that  I 
ied.  myself,  and  that's  where 
de  my  mistake. 

Tiere  the  doe  had  come  from  and 
she  ever  got  so  close  without  my 
g  her,  I  don't  know.  Anyhow, 
:  she  stood,  staring  straight  at  me, 
ng  and  stomping  her  forefeet. 
e  couldn't  have  scented  me,  and  I 
't  moved;  but  I  had  laughed  out 
a  little  at  those  squirrels.  And 
sound  had  warned  her. 
/ell,  I  couldn't  lift  my  gun  then, 
her  staring  straight  at  me.  She'd 
the  motion  and  take  a  scare.  And 
le  Papa  was  a  good  enough  shot  to 
ii  a  running  deer,  I'd  never  tried 
hd  didn't  much  think  I  could.  I 
red  it  smarter  to  wait.  Maybe  she'd 
staring  at  me  after  a  while  and  give 
a  chance  to  lift  my  gun. 
ut  I  waited  and  waited,  and  still 
kept  looking  at  me,  trying  to  figure 
out.  Finally,  she  started  coming 
ard  me.  She'd  take  one  dancing 
k  and  then  another  and  bob  her  head 
flap  her  long  ears  about,  then  start 
i/ing  toward  me  again. 

DIDNT  know  what  to  do.  It  made 
ne  nervous,  the  way  she  kept 
ling  at  me.  Sooner  or  later  she  was 
ind  to  make  out  what  I  was.  Then 
'd  whirl  and  be  gone  before  I  could 
w  a  bead  on  her. 

5he  kept  doing  me  that  way  till 
Uly  my  heart  was  flopping  around 
ide  my  chest  like  a  catfish  in  a  wet 
k.  I  knew  then  that  I  couldn't  wait 
f  longer,  so  I  whipped  my  gun  up  to 
shoulder.  Like  I'd  figured,  she 
■rted  and  wheeled,  so  fast  that  she 
5  just  a  brown  blur  against  my  gun 
hts.  I  pressed  the  trigger,  hoping  my 
i  was  good. 

After  I  fired,  the  black  powder 
irge  in  my  gun  threw  up  such  a  thick 
t  of  blue  smoke  that  I  couldn't  see 
ough  it.  I  reloaded,  and  then  leaped 
my  feet  and  went  running  through 
!  smoke.  What  I  saw  when  I  came 
o  the  clear  again  made  mv  heart 
T 

There  went  the  frightened,  snorting 
tie,  stampeding  through  the  trees 
th  their  tails  in  the  air  like  it  was 
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heel-fly  time.  And  right  beside  them 
went  my  doe,  running  all  humped  up 
and  her  white,  pointed  tail  clamped 
tight  to  her  rump.  I'd  hit  her  but  hadn't 
made  a  killing  shot. 

I  didn't  like  that.  I  never  minded 
killing  for  meat.  Like  Papa  had  told 
me.  every  creature  has  to  kill  to  live, 
Hut  to  wound  an  animal  was  something 
else,  Especially  one  as  pretty  and  harm- 
less as  a  deer.  It  made  me  sick  to  think 
Of  the  doe's  escaping,  maybe  to  hurt  for 
days  before  she  finally  died. 

I  swung  my  gun  up,  hoping  yet  to 
get  a  killing  shot.  But  1  couldn't  fire 
on  account  of  the  cattle.  They  were 
too  dose.    1  might  kill  one  of  them. 

Then  suddenl)  the  doe  did  a  sur- 
prising thing.  Way  down  in  the  flat 
there,  nearly  out  of  sight,  she  ran  head 
on  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Like  she 
wa-,  stone-blind.  I  saw  the  flash  of  her 
light-colored  bells  as  she  went  down. 
1  waited.  She  didn't  get  up.  I  tore  out, 
running  through  the  chin-tall  grass  as 
last  as  I  could. 

WHEN  finally  I  reached  the  place, 
all  out  of  breath,  1  found  her  lying 
dead,  with  a  bullet  hole  through  her 
middle,  right  where  it  had  to  have 
shattered  the  heart. 

Suddenly  I  wasn't  sick  any  more.  I 
felt  big  and  strong  and  sure  of  myself. 
I  hadn't  made  a  bad  shot.  I  hadn't 
caused  an  animal  a  lot  of  suffering.  All 
I'd  done  was  get  meat  for  the  family, 
shooting  it  on  the  run.  like  Papa  did. 

I  rode  toward  the  cabin,  sitting  be- 
hind the  gutted  doe  that  I'd  tied  across 
Jumper's  back.  Making  a  killing  shot 
like  that  on  a  moving  deer  made  me 
feel  bigger  and  more  important.  Too 
big  and  important,  I  guessed,  to  fuss 
with  Little  Arliss  about  that  old  yeller 
dog.  I  still  didn't  think  much  of  the 
idea  of  keeping  him.  but  I  guessed  that 
when  you  are  nearly  a  man,  you  have 
to  learn  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  aggra- 
vation from  little  old  bitty  kids.  Let 
Arliss  keep  the  thieving  rascal.  I 
guessed  I  could  provide  enough  meat 
for  him  too. 

That's  how  I  was  feeling  when  I 
crossed  Birdsong  Creek  and  rode  up  to 
the  spring  under  the  trees  below  the 
house.  Then  suddenly,  I  felt  different. 
That's  when  1  found  Little  Arliss  in  the 
pool  again.  And  in  there  with  him  was 
the  big  yeller  dog.  That  dirty  stinking 
rascal,  romping  around  in  our  drink- 
ing water! 

"Arliss!"  I  yelled.  "You  get  that 
nasty  old  dog  out  of  the  water!" 

They  hadn't  seen  me  ride  up,  and  I 
guess  it  was  my  sudden  yell  that  sur- 
prised them  both  so  bad.  Arliss  went 
tearing  out  of  the  pool  on  one  side  and 
the  dog  on  the  other.  Arliss  was  scream- 
ing his  head  off,  and  here  came  the  big 
dog  with  his  wet  fur  rising  along  the 
ridge  of  his  backbone,  baying  me  like 
I  was  a  panther. 

I  didn't  give  him  a  chance  to  get  to 
me.  I  was  too  quick  about  jumping  off 
the  mule  and  grabbing  up  some  rocks. 

I  was  lucky.  The  first  rock  I  threw 
caught  the  big  dog  right  between  the 
eyes,  and  I  was  throwing  hard.  He 
went  down,  yelling  and  pitching  and 
wallowing.  And  just  as  he  came  to  his 
feet  again.  I  caught  him  in  the  ribs  with 
another  one.  That  was  too  much  for 
him.   He  took  out  for  the  house. 

But  I  wasn't  the  only  good  rock 
thrower  in  the  family.  Arliss  was  only 
four  years  old,  but  I'd  spent  a  lot  of 
time  showing  him  how  to  throw  rocks. 
Now  1  wished  I  hadn't.  Because  about 
then,  a  rock  nearly  tore  my  left  ear 
off.    I  whirled   around  just  barely  in 
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Sound  your  Z. ..  make  It 


EASY  ON  OIL  FOR  KEEPS 


because  - 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

It's  true — you'll  use  less  oil  when 
you  use  Pennzoil  with  Z-7! 
For  this  different  Pennsylvania 
motor  oil  has  an  all-oil  lubricating 
body  that  stays  tough  under  even 
the  most  intense  engine  heat  and 
pressures.  It  also  prevents 
formation  of  carbon,  sludge  and 
other  oil-wasting  deposits.  By 
keeping  rings,  valves  and  bearings 
clean  and  free,  Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  the  whole  engine 
smooth-running,  safe,  and 
easy  on  oil— not  for  just  a 
few  miles  after  an  oil  change, 
but  for  keeps.  Get  Pennzoil 
with  Z-7,  The  Tough-Film* 
oil,  now,  in  the  exact  seasonal 
grade  for  your  car! 


MEMBER  PENN.  GUIDE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSN..  PERMIT  NO.  7.  OIL  CITY.  PA. 


Never  Carry  More  Cash 
Than  You  Can  Afford  To  Lose 


You  can't  lose  if  you  carry 
AMERICAN   EXPRESS  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 


C-'.-T,;-w>-5««»-""i' 


•  Prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen. 

•  Accepted  everywhere — easy  to  spend  as  cash. 

•  Good  until  used — no  time  limit. 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank,  at  Railway  Express 
and  Western  Union  offices. 


Always  insist  on  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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NOW  T  BUYS 

A  WRITING  MIRACLE ! 


HEW  C\     +- 

SUPER  DOLLAR 
BALL  PEN 


GUARANTEED! 

SCRIPTO  SUPER  DOLLAR 

WILL  OUTPERFORM  ANY 

BALL  PEN  YOU'VE  EVER  USED, 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

Buy  one...  try  one!  If  you  don't 
agree  the  Super  Dollar  Is  the  best 
ball  pen  you've  ever  used,  return  it 
within  30  days  for  your  money  back. 


TV--  r 


Buy  SCRIPTO  SUPER  DOLLAR  Ball  Pens  now  from  this  SCRIPTO 

Revolving  Service  Station  (which  carries  a  complete  assortment  of 

SCRIPTO  Pens,  Pencils,  Leads,  Erasers  and  Ball  Pen  Refills). 


The  most  beautiful,  best 
balanced  ball  pen  ever 
with  magnificent  2-tone 
color  combinations. 
Superb  quick-click  push 
button  mechanism.  Crys- 
talloy  tapered  point 
writes  instantly  at  your 
own  natural  writing 
slant.  Choice  of  fine  or 
medium  points.  Sealed 
transparent  cartridge — 
easy-to-see,  king-size 
supply  of  non-smear 
Scripto  Rx*  Ink. 


V> 


4'      *..M.'; 


'TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  .    FEDERAL  TAX  INCLUDEO  •  SCRIPTO,   INC.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
SCRIPTO  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA  .  SCRIPTO  PRODUCTS  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA  AT  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  PRICES 


time  to  duck  another  that  would  have 
caught  me  square  in  the  left  eye. 

I  yelled,  "Arliss,  you  quit  that!"  but 
Arliss  wasn't  listening.  He  was  too 
scared  and  too  mad.  He  bent  over  to 
pick  up  a  rock  big  enough  to  brain  me 
if  he'd  been  strong  enough  to  throw  it. 

Well,  when  you're  thirteen  years  old, 
you  can't  afford  to  mix  in  a  rock  fight 
with  your  four-year-old  brother.  You 
can't  do  it,  even  when  you're  in  the 
right.  You  just  can't  explain  a  thing 
like  that  to  your  folks.  All  they'll  do 
is  point  out  how  much  bigger  you  are, 
how  unfair  it  is  to  your  little  brother. 

All  I  could  do  was  turn  tail  like  the 
yeller  dog  and  head  for  the  house,  yell- 
ing for  Mama.  And  right  after  me 
came  Little  Arliss,  naked  and  running 
as  fast  as  he  could,  doing  his  dead- 
level  best  to  get  close  enough  to  hit  me 
with  the  big  rock  he  was  packing. 

I  outran  him,  of  course;  and  then 
here  came  Mama,  running  so  fast  that 
her  long  skirts  were  flying,  and  calling 
out:  "What  on  earth,  boys!" 

I  hollered,  "You  better  catch  that 
Arliss!"  as  I  ran  past  her.  And  she  did; 
but  Little  Arliss  was  so  mad  that  I 
thought  for  a  second  he  was  going  to 
hit  her  with  the  rock  before  she  could 
get  it  away  from  him. 

Well,  it  all  wound  up  about  like  I 
figured.  Mama  switched  Little  Arliss 
for  playing  in  our  drinking  water.  Then 
she  blessed  me  out  good  and  proper  for 
being  so  bossy  with  him.  And  the  big 
yeller  dog  that  had  caused  all  the  trou- 
ble got  off  scot-free. 

It  didn't  seem  right  and  fair  to  me. 
How  could  I  be  the  man  of  the  family 
if  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  what  I 
thought  or  said? 

I  went  and  led  Jumper  up  to  the 
house.  I  hung  the  doe  in  the  live-oak 
tree  that  grew  beside  the  house  and 
began  skinning  it  and  cutting  up  the 
meat.  I  thought  of  the  fine  shot  I'd 
made  and  knew  it  was  worth  bragging 
about  to  Mama.  But  what  was  the  use? 
She  wouldn't  pay  me  any  mind — not 
until  I  did  something  she  thought  I 
shouldn't  have.  Then  she'd  treat  me 
like  I  wasn't  any  older  than  Arliss. 

I  sulked  and  felt  sorry  for  myself  all 
the  time  I  worked  with  the  meat.  The 
more  I  thought  about  it,  the  madder 
I  got  at  the  big  yeller  dog. 

I  hung  the  fresh  cuts  of  venison  up 
in  the  dog  run,  right  where  Old  Yeller 
had  stolen  the  hog  meat  the  night  he 
came.  I  did  it  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  that  was  the  handiest 
and  coolest  place  we  had  for  hanging 
fresh  meat.  On  top  of  that,  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  good  excuse  to  get  rid  of  that 
dog.  I  figured  if  he  stole  more  of  our 
meat.  Mama  would  have  to  see  that  he 
was  too  sorry  and  no-account  to  keep. 

But  Old  Yeller  was  too  smart  for 
that.  He  gnawed  around  on  some  of 
the  deer's  leg  bones  that  Mama  threw 
away;  but  not  once  did  he  ever  even 
go  near  the  meat  we'd  hung  up. 

A  COUPLE  of  days  later  I  had  an- 
other, and  better,  reason  for  want- 
ing to  get  rid  of  Old  Yeller.  That  was 
when  the  two  longhorn  range  bulls  met 
at  the  house  and  had  their  big  fight." 
We  first  heard  the  bulls  while  we 
were  eating  dinner.  One  bull  came  from 
off  a  high  rocky  ridge  to  the  south  of 
the  cabin.  We  could  hear  his  angry 
rumbling  as  he  moved  down  through 
the  thickets  of  cat's-claw  and  scrub 
oak.  Then  he  lifted  his  voice  in  a  wild 
brassy  blare  that  set  echoes  clamoring 
in  the  draws  and  canyons  for  miles 
around. 

"That  old  bull's  talking  fight,"  I  told 


Mama  and  Little  Arliss.    "He's  1 
ging  that  he's  the  biggest  and 
and  meanest.    He's  telling  all  the  i 
bulls  that  if  they've  got  a  lick  ol  v 
they'll  take  to  cover  when  he's  arou 

Almost  before  I'd  finished  talli 
we  heard  the  second  bull.  He  wu 
aboui  I  he  Salt  l.icks  somewhere, 
bcllcring  was  just  as  loud  and  br 
as  the  first  one's.  He  was  saying 
he  was  the  biggest  and  meanest 
toughest  bull  of  the  range. 

We  sat  and  ate  and  listened  to  tl 
We  could  tell  by  their  rumblings 
bawlings  that  they  were  gradv 
working  their  way  down  through 
brush  toward  each  other. 

I  always  liked  to  see  a  fight  betv 
bulls  or  bears  or  wild  boars  or  all 
any  wild  animals.  Now  1  got  so  ex( 
that  I  jumped  up  from  the  table 
went  to  the  door  and  stood  lister 


<) 


UR  cabin  stood  on  a  high  1 
about  a  hundred  yards  above 
spring.  Years  ago,  Papa  had  cle 
out  all  the  brush  and  trees  from  arc 
it,  leaving  a  couple  of  live  oaks 
the  house  for  shade.  That  was  s< 
could  get  a  clear  shot  at  any  Comai 
or  Apache  coming  to  scalp  us, 
while  I  stood  there  at  the  door,  the 
bull  entered  the  clearing. 

He  was  a  leggy,  mustard-colored 
with  black  freckles  speckling  his 
and  the  underside  of  his  belly.   He 
one  great  horn  set  for  hooking,  w 
the  other  hung  down  past  his  jaw  li 
tallow  candle  that  had  dropped  in 
heat.  He  was  what  the  Mexicans  a 
a  chongo,  or  "droop  horn."  He  trc 
out  a  little  piece  into  the  clearing 
stopped  to  drop  his  head  low.   He  v 
to  snorting  and  shaking  his  horns 
pawing  up  the  dry  dirt  with  his  forei 

I  couldn't  see  the  other  bull  yet, 
I  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  him  tha 
was  close  and  coming  in  a  trot.   I 
lered  back  to  Mama  and  Little  Ar 
"They're  fixing  to  fight  right  here!" 

There  was  a  split-rail  fence  aro 
our  cabin.  I  ran  out  and  climbed 
and  took  a  seat  on  the  top  rail.  Mi 
and  Little  Arliss  came  and  climbec 
to  sit  beside  me. 

Then,  from  the  other  side  of 
clearing  came  the  second  bull.  He 
the  red  roan  I'd  seen  at  the  Salt  L 
the  day  I  shot  the  doe.  He  wasn' 
tall  and  long-legged  as  the  chongo  \ 
but  every  bit  as  heavy  and  power 
And  while  his  horns  were  shorter,  t 
were  both  curved  right  for  hooking. 

Like  the  first  bull,  he  came  blai 
out  into  the  clearing,  then  stopped 
snort  and  sling  his  wicked  horns 
paw  up  clouds  of  dust.    He  mad' 
plain  that  he  wanted  to  fight  too. 

About  that  time,  from  somewr 
behind  the  cabin,  came  Old  Yeller,  b 
tied  up  and  roaring  almost  as  louc 
the  bulls.  He'd  come  out  to  run  th 
away  from  the  house.  I  hollered:  1 
back  there,  you  rascal!  You'll  sj 
our  show." 

That  stopped  him,  but  he  still  wa: 
satisfied.  He  kept  baying  the  bulls  ti 
jumped  down  and  picked  up  a  re 
I  didn't  have  to  throw  it.  All  I  hac 
do  was  draw  back  like  I  was  going 
That  sent  him  flying  back  into  the  y 
and  around  the  corner  of  the  cat 
yelling  like  I'd  murdered  him. 

That  also  put  Little  Arliss  on 
fight.  He  started  screaming  at  me. 
tried  to  get  down  and  pick  up  a  rock. 

But  Mama  held  him.  "Hush.  n( 
baby,"  she  said.  "Travis  isn't  going 
hurt  your  dog.  He  just  doesn't  want  r 
to  scare  off  the  bulls." 

Well,  it  took  some  talking,  but  ! 
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Best  because  they're  fresh. 

and  a  Delco  Dry  Charge  Battery  is  always  fresh  when  you  buy  it 


Sweet,  tender,  toothsome  corn  on  the  cob  is  nice — when  it's  fresh. 

A  battery,  too,  is  a  much  nicer  buy  when  it's  fresh.  When  you  know  that 
all  of  its  life  belongs  to  you. 

There's  no  doubt  about  freshness  in  the  mind  of  the  motorist  who  buys  a 
Delco  Dry  Charge  Battery.  There  can't  be— because  the  Delco  Dry  Charge 
Battery  stays  bone  dry  until  you  buy  it.  It  doesn't  start  "living"  until  it's 
yours  and  the  fluid  is  added.  Then  it  leaps  to  life  with  a  surge  of  power, 
right  before  your  eyes. 

This  fresh  dry-charge  power  is  yours  in  any  of  the  four  great  Delco  battery 
lines — all  backed  by  written  long-life  warranties. 

Whether  you  need  a  6- volt  or  a  12- volt  battery,  see  your  Delco  battery 
dealer.  He  can  supply  you  with  a  new  Delco  battery  that's  really  new — 
the  freshest  power  you  can  buy. 


~M& 


GENERAL   MOTORS   LEADS  THE  WAY STARTING  WITH    DELCO    BATTERIES 

listen  to  .  .  .  Lowell  Thomas  Newscast  on  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  See  local  listings  for  time  and  station. 
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IT'S  A  SCIENTIFIC  FACT!  3  out  of  every  5  television  sets 
now  in  use  have  light -deficient  pictures  that  can  be  raised 
to  1956  set  performance  with  new  General  Electric  Tubes. 

3-year-old  TV  with  new  G-E 
tubes  beats  a  1956  model  in 
light-meter  picture  test" 


ELECTRONIC  LIGHT  METER  recently  tested  two  TV  sets  equipped  with  ordinary  tubes, 
with  studio  camera  focused  on  still  picture  for  uniformity.  Proved  up  to  60%  of 
the  brightness  and  50%  of  picture  contrast  were  lost  on  the  1953  TV  set. 


SERVICE  TECHNICIAN  installs  a  new  "100  Series"  G-E  Aluminized  Tube  in  the  '53 
set — tests  receiving  tubes,  replaces  weak  ones  with  new  General  Electric  Service- 
Designed  tubes.  Now  same  light  meter  proves  the  3-year-old  set  outperforms  the 
1956  television  with  its  non-aluminized  picture  tube. 

Look  for  the  RED  SEAL— symbol  of  quality 


A  G-E  Aluminized  Picture  Tube  with  the 
easy-to-identify  red  seal  can  give  your 
TV  1956  performance.  Enjoy  "Daylight 
Power"  viewing — shades  up  by  day — lights 
on  at  night.  Your  neighborhood  TV  service 
technician  can  arrange  convenient  payment 
terms  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  every  TV 
and  radio  you  own.  Ask  for  his  low-cost 
"Tune-Up  Special"  today.  General  Electric 
Company,  Tube  Dept.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


"Progress  Is  Our  Most  important  Product 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


finally  got  Little  Arliss'  mind  oir  hil- 
ling mc  wilh  a  rock.  I  climbed  back  up 
On  ihc  fence.  I  told  Mama  that  I  was 
betting  on  Chongo.  She  said  she  was 
betting  her  money  on  Roany  because 
he  had  two  lighting  horns.  We  sat  there 
and  watched  the  bulls  get  ready  to  fight 
and  talked  and  laughed  and  had  our- 
selves a  real  good  time.  We  never  once 
thought  about  being  in  any  danger. 

When  we  learned  different,  it  was 
nearly  too  late. 

Suddenly,  Chongo  quit  pawing  the 
dirt  and  Hung  his  tail  into  the  air.  "Look 
out!"  I  shouted.    "Here  it  comes." 

Sure  enough,  Chongo  charged,  roar- 
ing his  mightiest.  And  here  came  Roany 
to  meet  him,  with  his  head  down  low. 

THEY  met  head  on,  with  a  loud 
clash  of  horns  and  a  jar  so  solid  that 
it  seemed  like  I  could  feel  it  clear  up 
there  on  the  fence.  Roany  went  down. 
A  second  later,  though,  he  was  back 
on  his  feet  and  charging  again.  He 
slammed  his  sharp  horns  into  the  shoul- 
der of  the  mustard-colored  bull.  He 
drove  against  him  so  fast  and  hard  that 
Chongo  couldn't  wheel  away.  All  he 
could  do  was  barely  keep  his  feet. 

And  here  they  came,  straight  for  our 
rail  fence.  "Land  sakes!"  Mama  cried 
suddenly  and  leaped  from  the  fence, 
dragging  Little  Arliss  down  after  her. 

But  1  was  too  excited  about  the  fight. 
I  didn't  see  the  danger  in  time.  I  was 
still  astride  the  top  rail  when  the  bulls 
crashed  through  the  fence,  splintering 
the  posts  and  rails,  and  toppling  me  to 
the  ground  almost  under  them. 

Suddenly  Mama  had  me  by  the  hand 
and  was  dragging  me  out  from  under, 
yelling  in  a  scared  voice:  "Run, 
Travis!" 

Well,  she  didn't  have  to  keep  holler- 
ing at  me.  I  was  running  as  fast  as  I 
ever  hoped  to  run.  And  with  her  run- 
ning faster  and  dragging  me  along  by 
the  hand,  we  scooted  through  the  cabin 
doorway  just  about  a  quick  breath  be- 
fore Roany  slammed  Chongo  against  it. 

They  hit  so  hard  that  the  whole  cabin 
shook.  I  saw  great  big  chunks  of  dried- 
mud  chinking  fall  from  between  the 
logs.  There  for  a  second,  I  thought 
Chongo  was  coming  through  that  door, 
right  on  top  of  us.  But  turned  broad- 
side like  he  was,  he  was  too  big  to  be 
shoved  through  such  a  small  opening. 
Then  a  second  later,  he  got  off  Roany's 
horns  somehow  and  wheeled  on  him. 
There  they  went,  down  alongside  the 
cabin  wall,  roaring  and  stomping  and 
slamming  against  the  logs. 

I  looked  at  Mama  and  Little  Arliss. 
Mama's  face  was  white  as  a  bed  sheet. 
For  once,  Little  Arliss  was  so  scared 
that  he  couldn't  scream.  Suddenly,  I 
wasn't  scared  any  more.  I  was  just 
plain  mad.  I  reached  for  a  braided 
rawhide  whip  that  hung  in  a  coil  on  a 
wooden  peg  driven  between  the  logs. 

That  scared  Mama  still  worse.  "Oh, 
no,  Travis,"  she  cried.  "Don't  go  out 
there!" 

"They're  fixing  to  tear  down  the 
house,  Mama,"  I  said. 

"But    they    might    run    over    you,". 
Mama  argued.   "Call  the  dog!    Put  the 
dog  after  them!" 

Well,  that  was  a  real  good  idea.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  that  old  yeller  dog  to 
pay  back  for  all  the  trouble  he'd  made 
around  the  place.  I  stuck  my  head  out 
the  door.  The  bulls  had  fought  away 
from  the  house.  Now  they  were  busy 
tearing  down  more  of  the  yard  fence. 

1  ducked  out  and  around  the  corner. 
I  ran  through  the  dog  run  toward  the 
back  of  the  house,  calling,  "Here,  Yel- 
ler! Get  'em,  boy!  Sick  'em!" 


Old  Yellei  was  hack  there,  all  ife 
Hut  he  didn't  come  and  he  didn'l 
'em.    He  took  one  look  at  me  runll 


toward  him  with  that  bullwhip  ir 
hand  and  left  out  in  a  yelling  rut 
the  woods. 

If  there  had  been  any  way  I  cl 
have  done  it,  right  then  is  when  Iwi 
have  killed  him.    But  there  wasn't 
to  mess  wilh  a  fool  dog.    I  had  t 
something  about  those  bulls.  They 
wrecking  the  place,  and  I  had  to  si 

1   ran  up  to  the  bulls  and  wi 
work  on  them  with  the  whip.    It 
heavy  sixtccn-footer  and  I'd  prai 
with  it  a  lot.  I  could  crack  that  raw 
popper  louder  than  a  gunshot.    I  c 
cut  a  branch  as  thick  as  my  little  fi 
off  a  green  mesquite  with  it. 

But  I  couldn't  stop  those  bulls  I 
fighting.  They  were  too  mad;  I  n 
as  well  have  been  spitting  on  thei 
yelled  and  Whipped  them  till  I 
clear  out.  Still  Ihey  went  right  on 
their  roaring  bloody  battle.  I  guess 
would  have  kept  on  fighting  till 
leveled  the  house  to  the  ground 
hadn't  been  for  a  freak  accident. 

We  had  a  heavy  two-wheeled  V 
can  cart  that  Papa  used  for  hai| 
wood  and  hay.  It  happened  to  be  st 
ing  out  in  front  of  the  house,  i 
where  the  ground  broke  away  i 
sharp  slant  toward  the  spring. 

It  had  just  come  to  me  that  I  &, 
get  my  gun  and  shoot  the  bulls  v>| 
Chongo  crowded  Roany  up  againsl| 
cart.  He  ran  that  long  single  horn  cj 
under  Roany's  belly.  Now  he  gave  ; 
a  big  heave  that  he  lifted  Roany's 
clear  off  the  ground  and  rolled  hit 
the  air.  A  second  later,  Roany  lar 
flat  on  his  back  inside  the  bed  of 
cart,  with  all  four  feet  sticking  up. 

I  thought  his  weight  would  break 
cart  to  pieces,  but  I  was  wrong, 
the  bull's  weight  did  was  tilt  the  cat] 
that  the  wheels  started  rolling, 
away  the  cart  went  down  the  hill, 
rying  Roany  with  it. 

WHEN  that  happened,  Chongo  | 
suddenly  the  silliest-looking 
you  ever  saw.    He  stood  with  his 
up  and  his  head  high,  staring  after  I 
runaway  cart.    He  couldn't  for  the  | 
of  him  figure  out  what  had  happei 

The  rolling  cart  rattled  and  ban 
down  the  slope  till  it  was  right  be: 
the  spring.  There,  one  wheel  struc 
big  boulder,  bouncing  that  side  of 
cart  so  high  that  it  turned  over, 
roan  bull  spilled  right  into  the  spr 

Roany  got  his  feet  under  him 
scrambled  up  out  of  the  hole.    Bi 
guess  that  cart  ride  and  sudden  wetl 
had  taken  all  the  fight  out  of  him.  A 
how,  he  headed  for  the  timber,  runn 

Chongo  snorted  and  went  after  h 
But  when  he  got  to  the  cart,  he  slic 
a  sudden  stop.    The  cart,  lying  on 
side  now,  still  had  that  top  wheel  s| 
ning  around  and  around.   Chongo 
never  seen  anything  like  that.  He  st< 
and  stared  at  the  spinning  wheel, 
couldn't  understand  it.    He  lifted 
nose  up  close  to  smell  it.    Finally 
reached  out  a  long  tongue  to  lick 
taste  it. 

That  was  a  bad  mistake.  I  guess 
iron  tire  of  the  spinning  wheel  > 
roughed  up  pretty  badly  and  ma; 
had  chips  of  broken  rock  and  gra 
stuck  to  it.  Anyhow,  from  the  v 
Chongo  acted,  it  must  have  scraped 
the  hide  off  his  tongue. 

Chongo  bawled  and  took  out  in  ! 
opposite  direction  of  the  roan  b' , 
bawling  like  he'd  stuck  his  tongue  ii  i 
a  bear  trap. 

It  was  enough  to  make  you  lat 
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Beer  has  its  own  friendly  way  of  saying... 


Beer  Belongs —Enjoy  it! 


AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 


Make  sure  the  glass 

is  clean  — rinse 

just  before  using. 

Makes  good  beer 

taste  even  better. 
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QUALITY 

makes  the  difference 


SAY,   YOUR 
MOTOR  CER- 
TAINLY  RUNS 
LIKE  A  TOP. 


SURE,   I 

CHANGED   TO 

KENDALL, 

THE  2000 


MILE   OIL. 


KENDALL 

2000MILEi 
OIL 


w 

has  the  Quality 

Kendall  Qualify  starts  with  100% 
Bradford  Pennsylvania  Crude  — 
acknowledged  the  world's  richest 
crude  oil.  Continuous  research  .  .  . 
exclusive  refining  processes  .  .  . 
and  carefully  selected  additives 
blended  under  a  New  Formula 
enhance  this  natural  superiority. 
The  result — Kendall,  The  2000 
Mile  Oil  satisfies  the  critical  lubri- 
cation demands  of  modern  en- 
gines and  driving  conditions. 


KENDALL   REFINING    COMPANY 
BRADFORD,    PENNA. 


CELEBRATING    75    YEARS   AS 
LUBRICATION    SPECIALISTS 


your  head  off,  the  way  both  those  bad 
bulls  had  got  the  wits  scared  clear  out 
of  them.  But  they  sure  had  made  a 
wreck  of  the  yard  fence. 

THAT  Little  Arliss!  If  he  wasn't  a 
mess!  From  the  time  he'd  grown  up 
big  enough  to  get  out  of  the  cabin,  he'd 
made  a  practice  of  trying  to  catch  and 
keep  every  living  thing  he  saw. 

Every  night  before  Mama  let  him  go 
to  bed,  she'd  make  Arliss  empty  his 
pockets  of  whatever  he'd  captured  dur- 
ing the  day.  Generally,  it  would  be  a 
tangled-up  mess  of  grasshoppers  and 
worms  and  praying  bugs  and  little  rusty 
tree  lizards.  Sometimes  it  was  stuff  like 
a  young  bird  that  had  fallen  out  of  its 
nest  before  it  could  fly,  or  a  green- 
speckled  spring  frog  or  a  water  snake. 

But  after  the  yeller  dog  came,  Little 
Arliss  started  catching  even  bigger 
game.  Like  cottontail  rabbits  and  chap- 
arral birds  and  a  baby  possum  that 
sulled  and  lay  like  dead  for  the 
first  several  hours  until  he 
finally  decided  that  Arliss 
wasn't  going  to  hurt  him. 

Of  course,  it  was  Old  Yeller 
that  was  doing  the  catching. 
He'd  run  the  game  down  and 
turn  it  over  to  Little  Arliss. 
Then  Arliss  could  come  in  and 
tell  Mama  a  big  fib  about  how 
he  caught  it  himself. 

I  watched  them  one  day 
when  they  caught  a  blue  cat- 
fish out  of  Birdsong  Creek. 
The  fish  had  fed  out  into  water 
so  shallow  that  his  top  fin  was 
sticking  out.  About  the  time 
I  saw  it,  Old  Yeller  and  Ar- 
liss did  too.  They  made  a  run 
at  it.  The  fish  went  scooting 
away  toward  deeper  water, 
only  Yeller  was  too  fast  for 
him.  He  pounced  on  the  fish 
and  shut  his  big  mouth  down 
over  it  and  went  romping  to 
the  bank,  where  he  dropped  it 
down  on  the  grass  and  let 
it  flop.  And  here  came  Little 
Arliss.  The  minute  he  got  his 
hands  on  it,  the  fish  finned  him 
and  he  went  to  crying.  But  he 
wouldn't  turn  the  fish  loose. 
He  just  grabbed  it  up  and  went  running 
and  squalling  toward  the  house,  where 
he  gave  the  fish  to  Mama. 

His  hands  were  all  bloody  by  then, 
where  the  fish  had  finned  him.  They 
swelled  up  and  got  mighty  sore;  not 
even  a  mesquite  thorn  hurts  as  bad  as  a 
sharp  fish  fin  when  it's  run  deep  into 
your  hand. 

But  as  soon  as  Mama  had  wrapped 
his  hands  in  a  poultice  of  mashed-up 
prickly-pear  root  to  draw  out  the  poi- 
son, Little  Arliss  forgot  all  about  his 
hurt.  And  that  night  when  we  ate  the 
fish  for  supper,  he  told  the  biggest 
windy  I  ever  heard  about  how  he'd 
dived  way  down  into  a  deep  hole  under 
the  rocks  and  dragged  that  fish  out. 

But  when  I  tried  to  tell  Mama  what 
really  happened,  she  wouldn't  let  me. 
"Now,  this  is  Little  Arliss'  story,"  she 
said.  "You  let  him  tell  it  the  way  he 
wants  to." 

I  told  Mama  then,  I  said  to  her: 
"Mama,  that  old  yeller  dog  is  going  to 
make  the  biggest  liar  in  Texas  out  of 
Little  Arliss." 

But  Mama  just  laughed  at  me,  like 
she  always  laughed  at  Little  Arliss'  big 
windies  after  she'd  got  off  where  he 
couldn't  hear  her.  She  said  for  me  to 
let  Little  Arliss  alone.  She  said  that  if 
he  ever  told  a  bigger  whopper  than  the 
ones  I  used  to  tell,  she  had  yet  to  hear  it. 

All  of  which,  I  figure,  is  what  led  up 


to  Little  Arliss'  catching  the  bear.  I 
think  Mama  had  let  him  tell  so  many 
big  yarns  about  his  catching  live  game 
that  he'd  begun  to  believe  them  himself. 

When  it  happened,  I  was  down  the 
creek  a  ways,  splitting  rails  to  fix  up  the 
yard  fence  where  the  bulls  had  torn  it 
down.  I'd  been  down  there  since  din- 
ner, working  in  a  stand  of  tall  slim  post 
oaks.  I'd  chop  down  a  tree,  trim  off 
the  branches  as  far  up  as  I  wanted,  then 
cut  away  the  rest  of  the  top.  After  that, 
I'd  start  splitting  the  log. 

Swinging  that  chopping  ax  was  sure 
hard  work.  The  sweat  poured  off  me. 
My  back  muscles  ached.  The  ax  got  so 
heavy  I  could  hardly  swing  it,  and 
my  breath  got  harder  and  harder  to 
breathe. 

An  hour  before  sundown,  I  was 
worn  down  to  a  nub.  It  seemed  like  I 
couldn't  hit  another  lick.  Papa  could 
have  lasted  till  past  sundown,  but  I 
didn't  see  how  I  could.    I  shouldered 


"Not  the  William  Shakespeare?" 
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my  ax  and  started  toward  the  cabin. 
That's  when  I  heard  Little  Arliss 
scream. 

Well,  Little  Arliss  was  a  screamer  by 
nature.  He'd  scream  when  he  was 
happy  and  scream  when  he  was  mad 
and  a  lot  of  times  he'd  scream  just  to 
hear  himself  make  a  noise.  Generally, 
we  paid  no  more  mind  to  Little  Arliss' 
screaming  than  we  did  to  the  gobble  of 
a  wild  turkey. 

BUT  this  time  was  different.  The  sec- 
ond I  heard  his  screaming,  I  felt 
my  heart  flop  clear  over.  This  time  I 
knew  Little  Arliss  was  in  real  trouble. 

I  tore  out  up  the  trail  leading  toward 
the  cabin.  A  minute  before,  I'd  been 
so  tired  out  with  my  rail  splitting  that  I 
couldn't  have  struck  a  trot.  3ut  now 
I  raced  through  the  tall  trees  in  that 
creek  bottom,  covering  ground  like  a 
scared  wolf. 

Little  Arliss'  second  scream,  when  it 
came,  was  louder  and  shriller  and  more 
frantic-sounding  than  the  first.  Mixed 
with  it  was  a  whimpering,  crying  sound 
that  I  knew  didn't  come  from  him.  It 
was  a  sound  I'd  heard  before  and 
seemed  like  I  ought  to  know  what  it 
was,  but  right  then  I  couldn't  place  it. 

Then,  from  way  off  to  one  side,  came 
a  sound  that  I  would  have  recognized 
anywhere.  It  was  the  coughing  roar  of 
a  charging  bear. 


My  heart  went  to  pushing  up  int 
throat,  nearly  choking  off  my  wii 
strained  for  every  lick  of  speed  1 1 
get  out  of  my  legs.  I  didn't  know 
sort  of  fix  Little  Arliss  had  got  hit 
into,  but  I  knew  that  it  had  to  do  v» 
mad  bear,  which  was  enough. 

Finally  I  got  out  into  the  open,  v 
I  could  see  ahead.  And  what  I  saw 
a  chill  clear  through  to  the  marrc 
my  bones. 

There  was  Little  Arliss,  down  ic 
spring  hole  again.  He  was  lying  hi 
and  half  out  of  the  water,  holding 
the  hind  leg  of  a  little  black  beat 
no  bigger  than  a  small  coon.  The 
cub  was  out  on  the  bank,  whimpi 
and  crying  and  clawing  the  rocks 
ing  to  pull  away.  But  Little  Arliss 
holding  on  for  all  he  was  worth,  sc 
now  and  screaming  his  head  off 
scared  to  let  go. 

How  come  the  bear  cub  eve 
prowl  close  enough  for  Little  Arli 
grab  him,  I  don't  know, 
why  he  didn't  turn  on  hirt 
bite  loose,  I  couldn't  figun 
either.  Unless  he  was 
Little  Arliss,  too  scared. 
But  all  of  that  didn't  m 
now.  What  mattered  was 
bear  cub's  mama.  She'd  h 
the  cries  of  her  baby  and 
coming  to  save  him.  Sh 
coming  so  fast  that  she  hai 
brush  popping  and  breakii 
she  crashed  through  and 
it.  I  could  see  her  black  rn 
figure  piling  off  down  the ! 
on  the  far  side  of  Bird! 
Creek.  She  was  roaring 
and  ready  to  kill.  And  vm 
of  all,  I  could  see  that! 
never  get  there  in  time! 


MAMA  couldn't  either, 
had  heard  Arliss 
and  here  she  came  from 
cabin,  running  down  the  s 
toward  the  spring,  screan 
at  Little  Arliss,  telling  nil 
turn  the  bear  cub  loose 
Little  Arliss  wouldn't  dc 
All  he  would  do  was  hang 
to  that  hind  leg  and  let  out 
shrill  shriek  after  another 
the    she-bear    was    charj 


REA 


Now 
across  the  shallows  in  the  creek, 
her  fur  up  and  her  long  teeth  ba 
filling    the    canyon    with    that    a\ 
coughing  roar.  And  no  matter  how 
Mama  ran  or  how  fast  I  ran,  the 
bear  was  going  to  get  there  first! 

Then,  just  as  the  bear  went  lunj 
up  the  creek  bank  toward  Little  A 
and  her  cub,  a  flash  of  yellow  a 
streaking  out  of  the  brush. 

It  was  that  big  yeller  dog.  He 
roaring  like  a  mad  bull.  He  wasn't 
third  as  big  and  heavy  as  the  she-b 
but  when  he  piled  into  her  from 
side,  he  rolled  her  clear  off  her  1 
They  went  down  in  a  wild,  roaring  1 
gle  of  twisting  bodies  and  scramb 
feet  and  slashing  fangs 

As  I  raced  past  them,  I  saw  the  t 
lunge  up  to  stand  on  her  hind  feet  w 
she  clawed  at  the  body  of  the  ye 
dog  hanging  to  her  throat.  I  didn't  v 
to  see  more.  Without  ever  checking 
stride,  I  ran  in  and  jerked  Little  Ar 
loose  from  the  cub.  I  grabbed  him 
the  wrist  and  yanked  him  up  out  of  I 
water  and  slung  him  toward  Mama 
he  was  a  half-empty  sack  of  corn 
screamed  at  Mama:  "Grab  him,  Mar 
Grab  him  and  run!"  Then  I  swung  I 
chopping  ax  high  and  wheeled,  aim; 
to  cave  in  the  she-bear's  head  with  i 
first  lick. 

But  I  never  did  strike.  I  didn't  ne 
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Newest  summer  hit!  Her  tapered  Jeanies — real  skinny  pants  with  belt  and  buckle 
backstrap;  sizes  10-20.  Blouse,  30-40.  His  neat  cotton  twills,  sizes  28-42.  Shirt,  14-17. 


Young  man's  fancy!  Really  well-made  cotton  twills  with 
deep  pockets,  Sta-flat  leg  seams;  sizes  6-18.  Shirt,  6-16. 
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Look !  Just  1.98  to  4.98  buys  j  Blue  Bell;  clothes 
for  work  or  play -handsome,  hard-wearing,  washable 


4)  wear  ahead !  All  Blue  Bell  matching  sets  are  Sanfor- 
o,  vai  dyed  to  look  new  long.  Handsome  fit,  sizes  for  all. 


Right  for  sports  or  leisure.  Sturdy  cotton  twill  pants,  sizes 
28-42.  Cool,  good-looking  Dan  Rivercotton  shirt, sizes S-M-L. 


Fit  that  scores!  All  pants  and  shirts 
come  in  proportioned  sizes,  lengths. 


Remember — every  Blue  Bell  garment  carries  the  unconditional  Qualitag  guarantee 

At  your  favorite  store.  Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.— Canada,  W.  Howick  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal 
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It's  dangerous  to  neglect 

Athlete's  Foot 


ABSORBINE  JR.  ONE-DAY  RELIEF 

Apply  it  daily  in  the  morning,  once  again  at  night.  Absorbine  Jr. 
kills  al!  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  it  reaches . . .  relieves  your  misery  fast! 


Here's  proof  of  Absorbine  Jr.'s  fast 
action:  An  independent  research 
laboratory  grew  millionsof  Athlete's 
Foot  fungi  in  test  tubes,  doused  them 
with  Absorbine  Jr.  Five  minutes 
later,  100%  of  the  fungi  were  dead! 

And  in  carefully  supervised  tests 
on  actual  Athlete's  Foot  sufferers, 
doctors  found  Absorbine  Jr.  brought 


America's  No.  7  Relief  for  Athlete's  Foot 

ABSORBINE  JR. 


successful  relief  in  a  majority  of 
cases — regardless  of  the  type  of 
Athlete's  Foot  fungi  present. 

Left  untreated.  Athlete's  Foot  can 
cost  big  doctor  bills.  At  the  first  sign 
of  cracks  between  the  toes,  apply 
Absorbine  Jr.  twice  a  day  and  relieve 
the  misery  fast!  Buy  it  wherever 
drugs  are  sold. 

W.    F.    Young,    Inc., 
Springfield,  Mast. 


Also  relieves  aches  and 
pains  of  overexercised 
muscles,  bites  from 
non-poisonous  insects, 
minor  sunburn. 


DELTA    POWERIite 

$  JB  O  5  k'1 "'"  (>" '"'' 

^  "  •*         battery 

It^V  ^V  t_  You'll  bless  this  handy 
6 -volt  electric  lantern 
a  thousand  times!  With  its  brilliant  front 
beam  you  can  pick  out  objects  as  far  as 
800  ft.  away.  Its  top  floodlight  gives 
you  a  big  circle  of  "daylight.". .  .Take 
a  Powerlite  along.  Keep  one  in  your  car, 
always.  See  your  dealer  now. 


POWER-KING 

Shoots  1/4- 
milc  beam! 
Less  two6V 
baits.  $6.75 


FLASHING 
POWERIite 

Flashing  red 
top.  Side 
spotlite.  Less 
6Vhatt.S6.95 
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ORIGINATORS   AND    WORLD'S   LARGEST    PR00UCERS    OF 
ELECTRIC  LANTERNS  I  ELECTRICAL  BICYCLE  ACCESSORIES 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Marion,  Ind. 


Hot,  Perspiring, 
Sore,  Tired  Feet? 

You  Need  Dr.  Sertoli's  Fast-Acting  Relief! 

Take  a  minute  each  day  to  sprinkle 
soothing,  cooling  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Powder  on  your  feet  and  into  your  shoes. 
You'll  have  another  (lay  of  real  foot  con- 
tentment. Dr.  Scholl's  eases  new  or  tight 
shoes  .  .  .  lessens  perspiration 
.  .  .  helps  prevent  Athlete's 
Foot.  15fS  40y.  Large  econ- 
omy size  75jf.  Try  it! 

D-'Scholls 
FOOT  POWDER 


KEEP  BIRDS  AWAY! 

e From     Buildings,     Tree*,     Window 

^  ^^^   Ledges,    wherever    they    create    a 
y^A^^"^  nuisance.     Use    harmless,    odorless 
"Roost    No    More."      Easy    to    use 
aerosol    can    only    $2.50. 

At   Your  Retailer. 
For    Information    Write — 
National   Bird   Control   Laboratories 
Pept.   (C-1)         Skokie,    Illinois 


Mothersills 


The  fast-acting 
aid  in  preventing 
and  relieving 
Travel  Sickness. 
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WANTED:  100  MEN— 100  WOMEN! 

Wanted  both  men  and  women  to  use  some  of 
their  leisure  time  to  make  extra  income.  Use  the 
telephone,  mail  and  personal  calls  to  take  care 
of  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  and  ALL 
popular  magazines. 

For  money-making  supplies,  without  cost  or 
obligation,  mail  a  postal  card  with  your  name 
and  address  to: 

Independent  Agency  Division.  Desk  C-87 

THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

640  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


to.  Old  Yeller  hadn't  let  the  bear  get 
close  enough. 

He  couldn't  handle  her;  she  was  too 
big  and  strong  for  that.  She'd  stand 
there  on  her  hind  feet,  hunched  over, 
and  take  a  roaring  swing  at  him  with 
one  of  those  big  front  claws.  She'd 
slap  him  head  over  heels.  She'd  knock 
him  so  far  that  it  didn't  look  like  he 
could  possibly  get  back  there  before 
she  charged  again,  but  he  always  did. 
He'd  hit  the  ground  rolling,  yelling  his 
head  ofT  with  the  pain  of  the  blow;  but 
somehow  he'd  always  roll  to  his  feet. 
And  here  he'd  come  again,  ready  to  tie 
into  her  for  another  round. 

I  stood  there  with  my  ax  raised, 
watching  them  for  a  long  moment. 
Then  from  up  toward  the  house,  I 
heard  Mama  calling:  "Come  away 
from  there,  Travis!  Hurry,  son!  Run!" 

That  spooked  me.  Up  till  then,  I'd 
been  ready  to  tie  into  that  bear  myself. 
Now,  suddenly,  I  was  scared  out  of  my 
wits  again.   I  ran  toward  the  cabin. 

But  like  it  was,  Old  Yeller  nearly 
beat  me  there.  I  didn't  see  it,  of  course; 
but  Mama  said  that  the  minute  Old 
Yeller  saw  we  were  all  in  the  clear  and 
out  of  danger,  he  threw  the  fight  to  that 
she-bear  and  lit  out  for  the  house. 

But  if  the  big  yeller  dog  was  scared 
or  hurt  in  any  way  when  he  came  dash- 
ing in,  he  didn't  show  it.  He  sure  didn't 
show  it  like  we  all  did.  Little  Arliss  had 
hushed  his  screaming,  but  he  was  trem- 
bling all  over  and  clinging  to  Mama  like 
he'd  never  let  her  go.  And  Mama  was 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  hold- 
ing him  up  close  and  crying  like  she'd 
never  stop.  And  me,  I  was  close  to  cry- 
ing, myself. 

Old  Yeller,  though,  all  he  did  was 
come  bounding  in  to  jump  on  us  and 
lick  us  in  the  face  and  bark  so  loud  that 
there,  inside  the  cabin,  the  noise  nearly 
made  us  deaf.  The  way  he  acted,  you 
might  have  thought  that  bear  fight 
hadn't  been  anything  more  than  a 
rowdy  romp  that  we'd  all  taken  part  in 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

TILL  Little  Arliss  got  us  mixed  up  in 
that  bear  fight,  I  guess  I'd  been 
looking  on  him  about  like  most  boys 
look  on  their  little  brothers.  I  liked  him, 
all  right,  but  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  use 
for  him.  What  with  his  always  playing 
in  our  drinking  water  and  getting  in  the 
way  of  my  chopping  ax  and  howling  his 
head  off  and  chunking  me  with  the 
rocks  when  he  got  mad,  it  didn't  seem 
to  me  like  he  was  hardly  worth  the 
bother  of  putting  up  with. 

But  that  day  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
spring,  so  helpless  against  the  angry 
she-bear,  I  learned  different.  I  knew 
then  that  I  loved  him  as  much  as  I  did 
Mama  and  Papa,  maybe  in  some  ways 
even  a  little  bit  more. 

So  it  was  only  natural  for  me  to  come 
to  love  the  dog  that  saved  him. 

After  that,  I  couldn't  do  enough  for 
Old  Yeller.  What  if  he  was  a  big  ugly 
meat-stealing  rascal?  What  if  he  did 
fall  over  and  yell  bloody  murder  every 
time  I  looked  crossways  at  him?  What 
if  he  had  run  off  when  he  ought  to  have 
helped  with  the  fighting  bulls?  None  of 
that  made  a  lick  of  difference  now-. 
He'd  pitched  in  and  saved  Little  Arliss 
when  I  couldn't  possibly  have  done  it, 
and  that  was  enough  for  me. 

I  petted  him  and  made  over  him  till 
he  was  wiggling  all  over  to  show  how 
happy  he  was.  I  felt  mean  about  how 
I'd  treated  him  and  did  everything  I 
could  to  let  him  know.  I  searched  his 
feet  and  pulled  out  a  long  mesquite 
thorn  that  had  become  embedded  be- 
tween his  toes.    I  held  him  down  and 


had  Mama  hand  me  a  stick  will 
of  fire  on  it,  so  I  could  burn  01L 
big  bloated  ticks  that  1  found  in;* 
ear.  I  washed  him  with  lye  so 
water,  and  then  rubbed  salty  [ 
grease  into  his  hair  all  over  to  n 
fleas.  And  that  night  after  darkC 
he  sneaked  into  bed  with  me  am[, 
Arliss,  I  let  him  sleep  there  anc^i 
said  a  word  about  it  to  Mama. 


I 


: 


ABOUT  a  week  after  that 
ments  got  to  pestering  us, 
really  began  to  appreciate  thai 
dog.    A  lot  of  times  Old  Yeller 
were  kept  busy  nearly  all  nij 

It  was  the  coons,  mainly.  Th 
was  ripening  into  roasting  eani 
and  the  coons  would  come  at  nig 
strip  the  shucks  back  with  thei 
hands,  and  gnaw  the  milky  kei 
the  cob.  Also,  the  watermelon: 
beginning  to  turn  red  inside  ai 
skunks  would  come  and  open  u 
round  holes  in  the  rinds  and  re 
with  their  forefeet  and  drag  o 
juicy  insides  to  eat.  Sometimes  tl 
otes  would  come  and  eat  waterr 
too;  and  now  and  then  a  deer 
jump  into  the  field  and  eat  corn,  r 
and  peas. 

So  Old  Yeller  and  I  took  to  sli 
in  the  corn  patch  every  night.  T 
what  sleep  we  got.   Most  of  the 
we'd  be  up  fighting  coons.  We  sle 
in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  where 
could  scent  a  coon  clear  to  the  fei 
every  side.  We'd  lie  there  and  lo 
at  the  stars  and  listen  to  the  warm 
breeze  rustling  the  corn  blades.  I 
times  I'd  wonder  what  the  stars  ■ 
and  what  kept  them  hanging  up 
so  high  and  bright,  and  if  Papa| 
off  up  yonder  in  Kansas,  could  si 
same  stars  I  could  see. 

I  was  getting  mighty  lonesome 
Papa.  With  the  help  of  Old  Ye 
was  taking  care  of  things  all  righ 
I  was  sure  beginning  to  wish  tha 
come  back  home. 

Then,  finally,  just  about  the  tin 
start  drifting  off  to  sleep,  I'd  hea 
Yeller  rise  to  his  feet  and  go  pai 
off  through  the  corn.   A  minute 
his  yelling  bay  would  lift  from 
part  of  the  corn  patch,  and  I'd  he; 
fighting  squawl  of  some  coon  c; 
stealing  corn.    Then  I'd  jump  t< 
feet  and  go  running  through  the 
shouting  encouragement  to  Old  Y 

"Git  him,  Yeller,"  I'd  holler, 
him  up!" 

And  that's  what  Old  Yeller  wou 
trying  to  do;  but  a  boar  coon  isn 
easy  thing  to  tear  up.  For  one  t 
he'll  fight  you  from  sundown  till  su 
He's  not  big  for  size,  but  the  longei 
fight  him,  the  bigger  he  seems  to 
He  fights  you  with  all  four  feet 
every  tooth  in  his  head  and  en< 
courage  for  an  animal  five  time; 
size. 

On  top  of  that,  he's  fighting  insi 
thick  hide  that  fills  a  dog's  mouth 
a  wad  of  loose  sacking.  The  dog  ti 
hard  time  ever  really  biting  him.  £ 
just  squirms  and  twists  around  irli 
that  hide  and  won't  quit  fighting  >£ 
after  the  dog's  got  enough  and  is  n  ■ 
to  throw  the  fight  to  him.  Plent  i( 
times  Papa  and  I  had  seen  a  boar  c  m 
whip  my  old  dog  Bell,  run  him  off,  4 
then  turn  on  us  and  chase  us  clear  -it 
of  a  cornfield. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  go  runioj 
through  the  dark  cornfields,  yelling* 
Old  Yeller  to  tear  up  a  thieving  c<  "U 
but  it  wasn't  easy  for  Old  Yeller  tt|0 
it.  He'd  be  yelling  and  the  coon  w<|d 
be  squawling  and  they'd  go  wallovg 
and  clawing  and  threshing  through 
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■pping  the  stalks  as  they  broke 
er?ff.  making  such  an  uproar  in  the 
eh  that  it  sounded  like  murder.  But 
ntilly,  when  the  fight  was  all  over, 
I  .on  went  one  way  and  Old  Yeller 
b  her,  both  of  them  pretty  well  sat- 
.      to  call  it  quits. 

didn't  get  much  sleep  of  a  night 
i  'all  this  was  going  on,  but  we  had 
ood  time  and  saved  the  corn  from 
>ons. 


mh 


nei 


>rking  there,  night  after  night, 
ing  our  precious  bread  corn  from 
armints,  I  came  to  see  what  I 
.  have  been  up  against  if  I'd  had 
lo  without  the  help  of  Old  Yeller. 


yself,  I'd  have  been  run  to  death 

ill  probably  wouldn't  have  saved 

ora.    Also,  look  at  all  the  fun  I 

:   1  have  missed  if  I'd  been  alone, 

•  iow  lonesome  I  would  have  been. 

*    1  to  admit  Papa  had  been  right 

r'AC:   !  he  told  me  how  bad  I  needed 

■'•■    j 

aw  that  even  more  clearly  when 
.  1    »tted  heifer  had  her  first  calf. 

ir  milk   cows   were   all   old-time 

"    lorn  cattle  and  didn't  give  a  lot  of 

What  we  generally  had  to  do  was 

WIJ   five  or  six  cows  to  get  enough  milk 

ist  the  family. 

t  we  had  one  crumpled-horn  cow 

sd  Rose  that  gave  a  lot  of  milk, 

she  was  getting  old,  and  Mama 
hoping  that  one  of  her  heifer 

s  would  turn  out  to  be  a  good 

ST. 

ien  this  spotted  one  came  along. 
Mama  was  certain  that  at  last  she 
a  milk  cow  to  replace  Rose, 
le  only  trouble  was,  this  heifer 
,  as  we  called  her,  had  been  snaky 
from  the  day  she  was  born.  Mama 
been  trying  all  along  to  get  Spot 
ed  before  she  had  her  first  calf, 

3  it  was  no  use.  Spot  didn't  want  to 
nends  with  anybody.  We  knew  she 
going  to  give  us  a  pile  of  trouble 

-"  n  we  set  out  to  milk  her. 
failed  to  find  Spot  with  the  rest  of 
milk  cows  one  evening,  and  when 
Snt  to  drive  them  up  the  next  day, 
was  still  gone.  "It's  time  for  her 
live,"  Mama  said,  "and  I'll  bet  she's 
one." 


)  THE  next  morning  I  went  farther 
back  in  the  hills  and  searched  all 
r.  I  finally  came  across  her,  holed 
n  a  dense  thicket  of  bee  myrtle  close 
I  little  seep  spring.  I  got  one  brief 
ipse  of  a  wobbly,  long-legged  calf 
are  Spot  snorted  and  took  after  me. 
ran  me  clear  to  the  top  of  the  next 
l  ridge  before  she  turned  back, 
tried  it  one  more  time,  and  then  I 
it  back  to  the  house  and  got  Old 
ler.  I  didn't  know  if  he  knew  any- 
»g  about  driving  cattle  or  not,  but  I 
*i  willing  to  bet  that  he  could  keep 
from  chasing  me. 

Vnd  he  did.  I  went  up  to  the  edge  of 
1  thicket  and  started  hollering  and 
inking  rocks  into  it.  Here  came  the 
fer,  madder  than  ever,  it  looked  like. 
et  her,  Yeller,"  I  hollered.  And  Yel- 
got  her.  He  pulled  the  neatest  trick 
'■er  saw  a  dog  pull  on  a  cow  brute. 
Only  I  didn't  see  it  the  first  time.  I 
s  getting  away  from  there  too  fast, 
stumbled  and  fallen  to  my  knees 
en  I  turned  to  run  from  Spot's 
Jirge,  and  she  was  too  close  behind 
me  to  be  watching  what  Old  Yeller 
s  doing.  I  just  heard  the  scared  bawl 
fe  let  out  and  the  crashing  of  the  brush 
Old  Yeller  rolled  her  into  it. 
ran  a  piece  farther,  and  then  looked 
k.  The  heifer  was  scrambling  to  her 
t  and  looking  like  she  didn't  know 
iat  had  happened.   Then  she  caught 


sight  of  Old  Yeller.  She  snorted,  stuck 
her  tail  in  the  air  and  made  for  him. 
Yeller  ran  like  he  was  scared  to  death, 
then  cut  back  around  a  thicket.  A  sec- 
ond later,  he  was  coming  in  behind 
Spot.  Without  making  a  sound,  he  ran 
up  beside  her,  made  a  leap  and  set  his 
teeth  in  her  nose. 

I  guess  it  was  the  weight  of  him  that 
did  it.  Anyway,  he  just  set  his  teeth  in 
her  nose,  doubled  himself  up  in  a  tight 
ball,  and  swung  on.  That  turned  the 
charging  heifer  into  a  wildcat.  Her 
heels  went  straight  up  in  the  air  over 
her  head.  She  landed  flat  on  her  back 
with  all  four  feet  sticking  up.  She  hit 
the  ground  so  hard  that  it  sounded  like 
she  ought  to  bust  wide  open. 

I  guess  she  felt  that  way  about  it  too. 
Anyhow,  after  taking  that  second  fall, 
she  didn't  have  much  fight  left  in  her. 
She  just  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  went 
trotting  back  into  the  thicket,  lowing  to 
her  calf. 

I  followed  her,  with  Old  Yeller  be- 
side me,  and  we  drove  her  out  and 
across  the  hills  to  the  cow  lot. 

BUT  once  we  had  got  her  into  the 
cowpen,  and  Mama  had  brought 
me  a  bucket,  the  kicking  fight  started. 
The  first  time  I  tried  to  milk  Spot  she 
reached  out  with  a  flying  hind  foot, 
aiming  to  kick  my  head  off  and  coming 
close  to  doing  it.  Then  she  wheeled 
on  me  and  put  me  on  top  of  the  rail 
fence  as  quick  as  a  squirrel  could  have 
made  it. 

Mama  shook  her  head.  "I  was  hop- 
ing she  wouldn't  be  that  way,"  she  said. 
"I  always  hate  to  have  to  tie  up  a  heifer 
to  break  her  for  milk.  But  I  guess 
there's  no  other  way  with  this  one." 

I  thought  of  all  the  trouble  it  would 
be,  having  to  tie  up  that  Spot  heifer, 
head  and  feet,  twice  a  day,  every  day, 
for  maybe  a  month  or  more.  I  looked 
at  Old  Yeller,  standing  just  outside  the 
pen.  "Yeller,"  I  said,  "you  come  in 
here." 

Old  Yeller  came  bounding  through 
the  rails. 

Mama  said:  "Why,  son,  you  can't 
teach  a  heifer  to  stand  with  a  dog  in 
the  pen.  Especially  one  with  a  young 
calf.  She'll  be  fighting  at  him  all  the 
time,  thinking  he's  a  wolf  or  something 
trying  to  get  her  calf." 

I  laughed.  "Maybe  it  won't  work," 
I  said,  "but  I  bet  you  one  thing.  She 
won't  be  fighting  Old  Yeller." 

She  didn't  either.  She  lowered  her 
horns  and  rolled  her  eyes  as  I  brought 
Old  Yeller  up  to  her. 

"Now,  Yeller,"  I  said,  "you  stand 
here  and  watch  her." 

Old  Yeller  seemed  to  know  just  what 
I  wanted.  He  walked  right  up  to  where 
he  could  almost  touch  his  nose  to  hers 
and  stood  there,  wagging  his  stub  tail. 
And  she  didn't  charge  him  or  run  from 
him.  All  she  did  was  stand  there  and 
sort  of  tremble. 

I  went  back  and  milked  her  and  she 
didn't  offer  to  kick  me  one  time. 

"Well,  that  does  beat  all,"  Mama 
marveled.  "Why,  at  that  rate,  we'll 
have  her  broke  to  milk  in  a  week's 
time." 

Mama  was  right.  Within  three  days 
after  we  started,  I  could  drive  Spot  into 
the  pen,  go  right  up  and  milk  her,  and 
all  she'd  do  was  stand  there  and  stare 
at  Old  Yeller.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  she  was  standing  and  belching 
and  chewing  her  cud — the  gentlest  cow 
I  ever  milked. 

After  all  that,  I  guess  you  can  see 
why  I  nearly  died  when  a  man  rode  up 
one  day  and  claimed  Old  Yeller. 

—FRED  GIPSON 


(This  is  the  first  of  three  parts) 
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Vacation  Safety 

starts  with  this  FREE,  3-minute 
shock  absorber  check-up 


Before  you  start  on  your  vacation,  stop  ...  at  the  dealer 
who  displays  the  Gabriel  shock  absorber  tester.  In 
three  minutes  or  less,  he  can  tell  you  the  condition  of 
your  shock  absorbers— and  the  safety  rating  of  your  car. 
Remember:  leading  engineers  rank  shock  absorbers 
second  only  to  tires  and  brakes  in  automotive  safety 
importance. 

Worn-out  shocks  impair  steering  and  stability— de- 
crease roadability  as  well  as  comfort.  Don't  gamble  on 
mushy,  depleted  shocks.  Get  yours  tested  now.  Replace 
if  necessary  with  full-power  shock  absorbers  ride-tuned 
to  your  particular  car  by  Gabriel  .  .  .  for  52  years  the 
name  that  has  been  synonymous  with  safety  in  ride 
control.  The  Gabriel  Company  •  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
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Scoop-neck,  button-front  suit  (in  black  above  and  in  pink  version  on  cover)  is  by 
Rudi  Gcrnreich  for  Westwood  ($23).  Deep  V  collar  on  pink  suit  at  right  can  be 
worn  off-the-shoulder  (Gantner,  $20).  Photographs  above  and  on  cover  were 
taken  at  Palm  Springs,  California;  all  others  at  the  Ponte  Vedra  Club,  Florida 


DOLLED-UP     SWIM  SUITS 


New  swimsuits,  first  cousins  to  short  party  dresses,  are  the  fanciest  yet.  A  far  cry  from 
little-boy  styles  of  other  years,  they'' re  calculated  to  change  a  shy  wallflower  into  the  belle 
of  the  beach.  On  these  four  pages  Collier's  offers  a  preview  of  the  fashions  in  swimwear  from 
leading  East  and  West  Coast  manufacturers  you'll  be  seeing  by  the  seaside  this  summer 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  GEORGE  BARKENTIN 


A  body-hugging  wool-knit  sheath  with  satin  insets  —cut  princess-style — is  Gantner's  contribution  to  new  swim  dressiness  ($18) 


Little  girl's  perky  rompered  look  becomes  stylish  adapted 
into  tunic  suit  for  her  big  sister.  Made  of  Lastex  faille, 
suit  adds  neckline  dip  as  grown-up  detail  (Catalina.  $18; 
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Today's  mermaids  go  high-fashion  as  designers  use  every  trick  from  black  lace  to  crisp  crinoline  pettico 


Any  resemblance  between  this  year's  swim  scene  and  a  gala  party  is  purely  I 
tentional.  Dress  designers,  including  French  couturier  Christian  Dior,  have  joir 
sportswear  manufacturers  to  dress  up  the  bathing-suit  business.  Using  all  | 
tricks  of  the  trade,  they  have  translated  slim  sheaths,  bouflant  petticoats,  tun 
and  poignant-looking  Empire  waistlines  into  thigh-length  suits.  Exotic  fabrics  1 
lace,  satin  and  velvet  have  been  treated  so  they  are  sun-  and  seaworthy;  even  I 
more  conservative  suits  generally  sport  trimmings  of  sequins  or  streamers.  Aval 
blc  in  most  dress  and  department  stores,  these  new  suits  can't  help  but  add  n 
purpose  to  that  favorite  pursuit  of  beachcombing  U.S.  males — glamour-girl  gazii 


Black  lace,  reminiscent  of  both  the  boudoir  and  the  ballroom,  comes  to  the  beach.  This  sultry  ruffled 
sheath  is  made  of  elasticized  nylon  lace  over  classic  satin-finished  Lastex  foundation  (Jantzen,  $25) 


Even  classic  cotton  shorts-suit  has  added  femin 
touch  of  high  sash  and  satin  sheen  (Cabana,  $ 
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sticized  bengaline  suit  with  crescent  pin  has  tuck-away  straps,  built-in  curves,  giving  wearer  shape  like  Victorian  hourglass  silhouette  (Rose  Marie  Reid,  $35) 


rty  suit  by  Tina  Leser  ($30)  has  a  pleated 
rt  with  streamers  and  crinoline  petticoat 


Camisole  neckline  on  faille  suit  by  Caltex 
(523)  gives  new  look  to  old  sport  of  swimming 


Design  by  Dior  for  Cole  of  California  is  loose-fitting 
tunic   in   cotton  satin   worn  over  pink  culottes   ($30) 
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The  town  was  stalling  our  invasion  of  Normandy 
and,  after  41  days  of  fighting,  its  capture  had 
become  a  personal  issue  to  Tom  Howie.  But  then 
fate  took  a  hand — and  there  began  the  saga  of .  . 


Trie  Major  of  St.  L.6 


BY   CORNELIUS    RYAN 

In  the  little  French  town  of  St.  L6,  the  elders  often  gather  on  the  bridge  over 
the  river  Vire  to  talk  about  that  which  elders  know  most  about — the  past.   And 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  now  that  the  apple  orchards  are  in  blossom  once 
again  and  the  sun  drenches  the  countryside,  there  is  much  to  remember. 
Was  it  not  another  time  like  this,  back  in  1944,  when  the  invasion  began  across 
the  beaches  only  a  few  miles  away?  How  many  brave  men  died  in  the  hedge- 
rows? And  who  would  believe  now  that  twelve  years  ago  all  that  remained  of 
St.  L6  was  a  pile  of  rubble — the  aftermath  of  the  invasion's  greatest  battle? 
So  it  goes.  But  as  always,  when  they  talk  of  the  war,  the  conversation  soon 
turns  to  the  day  the  town  was  liberated  after  43  days  of  battle,  and  to  the 
story  of  their  own  personal  hero,  the  American  soldier  they  call 
the  "Major  of  St.  L6" — a  man  they  never  knew. 
And  if  in  the  telling  there  is  much  brandishing  of  canes  and  much 
quivering  of  down-swooping  Norman  mustaches,  it  is  only  because  some  point 
has  not  been  emphasized  enough  or  some  detail  has  been  momentarily  forgotten. 
For  it  is  the  story  of  the  "Major  of  St.  L6"  that  the  elders  love  best — and  here  on 
the  bridge  that  saga  has  been  interwoven  with  legend  and  the  legend  has 
become  inseparable  from  history. 


The  kerosene  lamp  hissed  quietly.   In  his  battalion  com- 
mand post  Major  Thomas  D.  Howie  eased  his  stocky 
frame   into   a  more  comfortable   position   against   the 
earthen  wall.   Outside  it  was  dark,  but  war  has  no  real  night. 
Along  the  40-mile  American  beachhead  heavy  guns  flashed 
intermittently;  streams  of  tracer  bullets  waved  up  into  the  clouds; 


Artist's  conception  of  dramatic  moment 
signaling  the  capture  of  St.  L6:  GIs 
climbed  rubble  before  ruined  cathedral 
and  reverently  placed  the  body  there 


Howie 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOSEPH  HIRSCH 


New  Alemite  Motor  Oil  cuts  Sludge  Damage  90% 


Sludge  is  a  vicious  enemy  of  your  car's  engine. 
Even  during  ordinary  everyday  driving  it  can 
collect,  unnoticed,  until  it  becomes  a  real  haz- 
ard. It  builds  up  to  clog  niters  and  oil  lines  .  .  . 
to  coat  and  corrode  metal .  .  .  and  rob  your  car 
of  performance  and  long  life. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  modern  car  you  own, 
it  has  a  great  engine.  But  today's  stop-and-go 
driving  causes  sludge  to  form  in  the  finest 
motors  at  an  alarming  rate.  Now  Alemite  has 
developed  a  revolutionary  new  oil  to  combat 
sludge,  eliminate  90%  of  its  harmful  effects. 

New  Alemite  Motor  Oil  contains  special 
exclusive  agents  that  curb  the  formation  of 
sludge,  neutralize  its  acid  qualities,  and  help  to 
keep  your  engine  running  in  top  form. 

Ask  your  car  dealer  about  sludge-fighting 
Alemite  Motor  Oil  today.  Learn  how  it  can  im- 
prove your  car's  performance  .  .  .  increase  its 
pep  and  power  .  .  .  prolong  its  useful  life !  Try 
it  on  our  unconditional  money -back  guarantee! 


These  unretouched  photographs 
show  two  automobile  oil  screens. 
The  top  screen  is  clogged  with 
sticky  sludge  after  actual  service 
test  with  conventional  motor  oil. 
The  screen  below  is  still  clean 
after  an  identical  test  with  sludge- 
fighting  Alemite  Motor  Oil. 
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MOTOR  OIL 
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.mil  flares  hung  here  and  there  in 
the  sky. 

In  the  command  posl  an  oversized 
foxhole  w  ith  the  remains  ol  a  ham  ovei 
il   as  a   root — the  major  and   his  com 

pain   commanders  sal  watching  Cap 

tain  William  Piintenney.  ol  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  Howie's  executive  officer, 
mark  up  the  battalion  situation  map. 
Working  on  the  map's  plastic  overla\ 
with  a  grease  pencil.  Puntcnncx  quickly 
sketched  in  the  29th  Division's  latest 
positions.  "  I  hat's  the  picture,  Major," 
he  said. 

THE  FRONT  LINES  remained  much 
the  same — Howie  could  see  that  at  a 
glance.  Here  a  field  had  heen  taken  or 
lost;  there  a  ditch  or  sunken  road  had 
heen  captured  or  recaptured.  But  the 
advance  of  the  29th.  "the  Blue  and  the 
Gray"  Division,  through  the  bloody 
hedgerows  ol"  Normandy  could  be 
measured  in  yards.  Major  Howie's  unit 
— the  1 16th  Infantry's  3d  Battalion — 
had  gained  less  than  100  yards  in  24 
hours.  But  it  was  within  three  miles  of 
the  division  objective — St.  L6. 

Howie  ached  to  take  St.  L6.  as  did 
every  battle-weary  soldier  in  the  divi- 
sion, right  up  to  Major  General 
Charles  H.  Gerhardt,  the  commanding 
general.  Once  the  town  with  its  vital 
network  ol  roads  fell,  the  lull  force  of 
American  armor  could  begin  to  ma- 
neuver and  the  longed-for  breakout 
might  be  achieved.  For  beyond  the  pile 
of  rubble  that  had  once  been  a  town  the 
hedgerows  ended  and  the  plains  began. 

The  Germans  appreciated  wnat  St. 
Lo's  loss  would  mean.  Until  their  front 
could  be  reinforced,  the  Allied  forces 
had  to  be  contained  in  their  shallow 
bridgehead,  their  backs  to  the  sea.  And 
what  better  place  to  fight  for  time  than 
in  these  natural  trenches  of  Normandy, 
where  mounds  of  earth  topped  by  a 
jungle  of  bushes  surrounded  every  field? 
The  German  high  command  had  is- 
sued the  order:  "Starre  Verteidigung." 
("Stand  fast.") 

But  to  Tom  Howie  the  capture  of  St. 
L6  had  become  a  personal  matter.  The 
men  of  the  3d  Battalion  had  fought  al- 
most continuously  for  41  days  without 
rest — from  the  moment  they  hit  Omaha 
Beach  on  the  misty  morning  of  June 
6th.  That  morning  the  thirty-six-year- 
old  major  (a  former  English  litera- 
ture teacher  and  athletic  director  at 
Staunton.  Virginia.  Military  Academy) 
had  captured  a  machine-gun  post,  sin- 
glehandcd.  Howie  felt  that  casualties 
alone  had  earned  his  men  the  right  to 
be  first  into  St.  Lo.  And  when  they 
took  it,  maybe  the  whole  battered  divi- 
sion would  be  relieved. 

Tonight,  in  the  smoky  closeness  of 
his  command  post  the  major  had  little 
time  to  think  about  relief.  His  foot 
soldiers  were  dug  in  near  Martinville. 
a  hamlet  straddling  a  dirt  road  leading 
into  St.  L6.  And  the  fighting  had  been 
toe  to  toe  all  day.  The  3d  Battalion 
and  the  Germans  laced  one  another's 
hedgerow  positions  with  machine-gun 
fire,  tossed  hand  grenades  across  the 
narrow  fields,  fired  rifles  at  one  another 
at  almost  point-blank  range. 

But  a  mile  to  the  south,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  La  Madeleine,  a  small  village 
near  St.  L6.  Major  Sidney  Bingham's 
2d  Battalion  was  in  much  greater  trou- 
ble. The  Second  had  been  hit  with 
everything  the  Germans  could  throw 
at  them — from  artillery  bombardment 
to  tank  assault.  Now  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off.  Out  of  food,  short 
of  ammunition  and  with  casualties 
mounting,  their  situation  was  hourh 
becoming  more  desperate. 


Ma  jot  Howie  studied  the  new  . 
order  before  him.  He  had  mafl 
decisions  to  make  within  the  rfl 

hours.  I  he  I  bird  had  been  orde 
attack  direct!)  through  the  ( .ei 
tough  \lai  iin\  ille  line.   Howie  \\ 

my  lo  the  rescue  ol  Ringham' 
battalion. 

While  other  units  ol  the  di 
were  to  attack  on  either  side  ol  hi 
talion.  Howie's  men  had  been  givi 
toughest  assignment.  I  he  Marti! 
line  had  held  them  up  lor  days 
they  were  being  asked  to  drive  th 
ii  fast  and  advance  more  than  ,i 
Although  all  the  other  officers  p. 
knew  how  Major  Howie  itched  U 
ture  Si.  1  6,  none  saw  the  hitter  i 
pointment  for  him  in  the  attack  i 
Alter  relieving  the  lost  battalion, 
ie's  unit  was  ordered  to  stand  fa! 
hold  the  La  Madeleine  positions. 
latin's  men  were  la  push  an  to   S 

Howie  outlined  his  plan:  the  f 
ion  would  make  a  silent  attack, 
bayonets  and  hand  grenades — nc 
else.  "We're  going  to  give  the  jer 
touch  of  steel."  he  said  quietly. 

At  the  end  of  the  briefing, 
asked  his  executive  officer,  Punte 
to  stay  behind.  When  the  two 
alone,  the  major  spoke:  "Bill,  t; 
look  at  these  boots.  I've  had  the 
shoes  since  1  left  the  States.  I  o 
'em!  I've  marched  and  fought  i 
lor  days.  But  I'll  be  damned  il  I'll 
one  more  attack  without  a  new  pai 

"Where  in  the  world  am  1  goi 
get  you  a  new  pair  now?"  said  th< 
prised  exec. 

"Bill — I  don't  care  where  yot 
'em,  but  get  'em,"  the  CO  barked. 

Puntenney  left  the  dugout  to 
out  the  order. 

In  the  dank  blackness  of  theirl 
holes.  Howie's  men  quietly  sharp] 
their  bayonets  and  sweated  ou| 
dawn.  In  his  own  lighted  dugout  | 
Howie  read  his  Bible,  as  he  did 
night,  and  wrote  a  letter  home.  El 
he  had  written  his  wife,  Elizabeth! 
their  six-year-old  daughter  at  Stautj 
"I  have  no  physical  reason  for  thitj 
so.  but  I've  always  felt  that  your  prt 
would  be  answered  and  that  we'd  f 
a  grand  reunion  some  fine  day."  ]L 
he  wrote  to  another  member  ol 
family:  "There  is  no  need  to 
about  me.  .  .  ."  He  did  not  me 
the  impending  attack. 

IT  BEGAN  AT  4:30  a.m.  A 
early-morning  fog  carpeted  the 
when  Howie — in  a  new  pair  of  bo< 
and  his  veterans  fixed  bayonets 
rose  quietly  out  of  their  foxh 
Ahead  of  them  the  German  hedge 
lay  quiet,  as  though  anesthetized 
silence  the  helmeted  figures  sli 
quickly  from  their  hedgerow  posi 
and  disappeared  into  the  fog. 

They  raced  across  the  cut-up  f 
soft  earth  deadening  their  foots 
Nobody  spoke.  They  darted  info 
hedgerows.  Bushes  rustled.  1 
cracked  sharply.  There  was  a  sta 
shout.  Suddenly  all  along  the  Get 
line  there  were  quick  shouts,  mi 
screams,  the  compressed  blast  of 
nades,  the  abrupt  stuttering  of  Schi 
ser  "burp"  guns — the  awful  commi 
that  soldiers  make  when  the\  are 
prised  into  death. 

The  first  German  positions  fell 
Howie's  men  were  through  and  be 
before  the  enemy  knew  what  had 
pened.  Deftly,  quickly,  the  men  o 
(Third  hit  the  next  line  of  outposts, 
the  next.  In  this  way,  with  sur 
preciseness.  the  major's  battalion 
through  the  Martinville  line  in  less 
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I  our.     Shortly    before   6:00   a.m. 

«e's  men  made  contact  with  Major 
mni's    2d    Battalion    east    of    La 
1  Ibleine. 

>wn  the  road,  not  more  than  a  mile 
ay  bombed  and  shelled  St.  1  6, 
mattered  spires  of  the  Cathedral  of 
;  Dame  reaching  defiantly  out  of 
leaping  ruins.  To  Howie's  cock]  in- 
ymen.  huddling  in  their  foxholes. 
■6  seemed  only  a  bus  stop  a\sa\ 

STAFFS  of  the  two  battalions 

'    diately  conferred.   The  linkup,  at 

was  only  temporary.  Although  the 

Division's  dawn  attack  along  the 

o  front  had  been  successful,  with 

is  now  almost  astraddle  the  heights 

coking  the  town,  it  would  be  some 

before    supply    lines    could    be 

ed.     How  le's    men    had    brought 

■nunications.  ammunition,  medical 

lies,  rations  and — more  important 

emselves.    La  Madeleine  could  be 

but  it  was  obvious  that  the  re- 

Ad    2d    Battalion    was    exhausted. 

Jr  three  days  of  almost  continuous 

■  lit  its  ranks  had  been  decimated. 

-  tham's  men  could  not  push  on  to 

The  job  was  up  to  Howie — if 

ual  headquarters  agreed. 

Jowie   waited    impatiently    for    his 

ejmunications  to  be  set  up.    Speed 

.  now.   If  the  Third  pressed  on 

yre  the   Germans   fully   recovered 

ii  the  attack.  Howie  felt  sure  his 

J  could  make  St.  L6.   But  the  Ger- 

4s  wouldn't  sit  still  for  long,  espe- 

■fy  with  a  strong  force  sitting  on  their 

■step.    Both   Howie  and  Bingham 

m  better. 

3  did  Major  General  Gerhardt  back 

jivision  headquarters. 

Jl  night  Gerhardt  had  sweated  out 

advance  of  his  men.   Previously  he 

:<  told    his   assistant   division    com- 

ider.    Brigadier    General    Norman 

itch)  Cota,  to  assemble  an  armored 

:e  force  and  hold  it  in  readiness  to 

En  into  St.  L6  from  the  north.   Now, 

:.e  stood  before  his  big  war  map  with 

':«■,  he  thought  about  this  powerful 

Tnp  card.   Had  the  time  come  up  to 

vri  Task   Force   "C"   storming   into 

:L6? 

yYou  better  get  ready.  Dutch,"  he 

i .  "Sometime  within  the  next  twenty- 

■c  hours,  you'll  be  on  your  way.   It's 

fv  the  end,  but  it  isn't  over  yet.  Jer- 

going  to  counterattack  hard  wher- 

r  he  can."  He  tapped  the  map  with 

©refinger.    "And  particularly  here. 

.  :y'll  throw  everything  they've  got  at 

omadeleine." 

Vt  La  Madeleine  the  lull  had  already 

;t-ar  away,  the  trained  ears  of  the  in- 
Jtrymen  heard  the  shrill  birth  of  the 
It  barrage  of  mortar  shells.  They  held 
•tir  breath,   listening  in  the  strange 

motic  way  that  soldiers  listen  to  de- 
mine  direction  by  sound.  Down  they 
4uched  in  their  foxholes.    The  bar- 
■B  screamed  toward  them  like  a  hun- 
id  express  trains  all  converging  on  a 

ely   station.    The  earth   shuddered. 

.lasting  shells  fine-combed  the  ground 

I've  them.   Then  it  was  over  and  the 

.t  shelling  began. 
Hcwie  crawled  from  foxhole  to  fox- 

e.     "Keep  down!"  he  yelled  at  his 

n.  "Keep  down.  We're  getting  out 
'here  soon.  We'll  get  to  St.  L6  yet." 
(Doubled  up.  dodging  from  foxhole 

foxhole  in  between  shell  bursts,  he 

urned  to  his  command   post.     His 

npany    commanders    were    waiting 
him. 

"Have  you  got  regiment?"   he  de- 

nded. 

Somebody    handed    him    a    phone. 
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Above  the  noise  Howie  tried  to  quick l> 
explain  the  position. 

"The  Second  can't  make  it."  he 
yelled  into  the  phone.  "  I  he)  i v  too  cut 
up.  They're  exhausted.  V^  we  can 
do  it.  We're  in  better  shape.  N  es — if 
we  lump  off  now.  Okay."  A  big  smile 
crossed  his  face. 

"See  you  in  St.  L6."  he  said. 

He  slammed  the  phone  down  and, 
still  smiling,  turned  to  his  compaaj 
commanders.  "Well,  you  heard  it."  he 
said.  "We're  going  in.  Where's  the 
map?" 

Almost  deafened  by  the  incessani 
mortar  shelling.  Howie's  offlcen  gath- 
ered around  as  the  major  gave  the  order 
for  the  attack  on  St.  Lo.  None  of  them 
heard  the  incoming  whine  of  the  mortar 
shell  that  ended  the  conference. 

The  shell  burst  a  few  yards  away.  In 
that  millisecond  of  destruction,  most  of 
the  officers  were  picked  up  by  the  blast 
and  slammed  to  the  ground  unhurt. 
Captain  Puntenney.  standing  on  the 
dugout  step,  was  hurled  bodily  into  a 
hedgerow.  Dazed  and  shaken,  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  bushes  and 
saw  Howie  standing  upright  a  few  yards 
away.  The  major  had  his  arms  in  front 
of  him.  holding  his  body.  Puntenney 
rushed  over.  "My  God,  Bill.  I'm  hit," 
Howie  said. 

Puntenney  carried  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dugout  and  held  him  for  a  few 
minutes  in  his  arms.  He  didn't  get 
much  wear  out  of  these  boots,  thought 
Puntenney  as  he  lowered  the  body  of 
his  CO  into  the  dust. 

Several  hours  later,  at  division  head- 
quarters, the  operations  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  William  J.  Witte,  gave 
the  news  to  General  Gerhardt.  "Gen- 
eral," he  said,  "Tom  Howie  is  dead. 
The  3d  Battalion  attack  never  really  got 
going  " 

Gerhardt  said  nothing.  He  was  sad 
and  terribly  angry — sad,  because  of  his 
fondness  for  Tom  Howie  and  angry  be- 
cause of  the  awful  casualties  his  divi- 
sion was  suffering.  His  silent  anger 
infected  everybody  in  the  headquarters. 
Somehow  Tom  Howie's  death  crystal- 
lized all  the  courage  and  all  the  heart- 
break spilled  over  in  the  battle  of  St.  L6. 

Gerhardt  called  General  Cota. 
"Dutch,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  last  things 
Tom  Howie  said  was,  'I'll  see  you  in  St. 
L6.'  We're  going  to  fulfill  that  promise. 
Take  Tom  Howie  with  the  task  force — 
he's  going  to  lead  the  29th  into  St.  L6." 

THE  NEXT  DAY  in  St.  L6  the  towns- 
people heard  a  rumor.  A  powerful 
column  of  American  tanks,  it  was  said, 
was  heading  for  the  town. 

At  first  they  did  not  believe  the  story, 
for  there  had  been  many  such  rumors 
since  the  invasion  began.  But  this  time 
it  was  true.  Far  off,  along  the  road 
leading  into  St.  L6  from  St.  Clair,  they 
heard  the  rumble  and  clank  of  tanks 
mixed  in  with  the  thunder  of  the  ene- 
my's exploding  shells.  And  so  in  the 
cellars,  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  church. 
in  all  those  places  where  families  had 
survived  the  bombs  and  the  shells  the 
news  spread  swiftly:  People  spoke  in 
whispers,  in  fear  perhaps  that  they 
still  might  be  wrong.  "They  are  com- 
ing," they  said.    'Today  is  the  day." 

The  sounds  of  the  tanks  and  the  ex- 
ploding shells  grew  closer.  Now,  in 
ones  and  twos  the  townspeople  left  their 
shelters;  they  climbed  the  walls  of  rub- 
ble, stood  behind  shuttered  windows  or 
crouched  in  doorways  oblivious  of  the 
dangers.  They  had  waited  too  long  to 
miss  this  moment. 

The  approaching  column  was  clearly 
marked  by  a  great  cloud  of  dust  which 
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"To  Thee  I  Will  Give 
The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom" 


George  Johnson  didn't  hate 
the  Pope.  Indeed,  he  held 
the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  high  esteem  as 
a  leader  in  the  spheres  of 
morality,  world  peace  and 
human  rights. 

But  nobody  could  con- 
vince George  Johnson  that 
the  Holy  Father  had  any 
special  authority  to  speak  officially  for 
Christ.   Where   in    the   Bible,   George 
wanted  to  know,  is  there  any  mention 
of  such  a  person  as  a  Vicar  of  Christ'' 
Where  in  Holy  Scripture  does  Our  Lord 
delegate  any  of  His  authority  to  a  single 
human  being? 

It  was  not  until  he  read,  and  read 
again,  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter 
(Matthew  16:18-19)  that  George  John- 
son began  to  understand  the  Catholic 
claim  of  papal  authority. 

"And  I  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it". .  ."And,  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

The  Catholic  claim  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  does  not  depend 
solely,  of  course,  upon  this  or  other 
significant  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 
For  the  Vicarship  of  the  Pontiffs  had 
been  universally  recognized  throughout 
Christendom  long  before  the  books  of 
the  Bible  had  been  gathered  together, 
and  several  centuries  before  the  Church 
had  officially  selected  the  writings 
which  were  to  be  regarded  as  inspired. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  weigh  the  Catholic  claim  in  the  light 
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of  the  Bible,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  they  do  as 
George  Johnson  did  — read 
and  read  again  Our  Lord's 
words  to  Peter,  "And  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  . . ." 
For  is  it  not  a  clear  dele- 
gation of  His  authority 
when  Christ  tells  Peter: 
". . .  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven . . ."?  For  a 
long  time  George  Johnson  had  believed 
Our  Lord's  reference  to  "this  rock" 
meant  Peter's  faith  and  not  Peter's  per- 
son. But  now  he  saw  in  the  Savior's 
words  a  specific  command  to  exercise 
specific  powers  of  judgment,  which  had 
to  be  an  act  of  Peter  the  man. 

A  highly  interesting  and  authoritative 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  papacy ...  the 
reasons  why  Catholics  believe  as  they 
do  concerning  the  Pope  ...  a  brief  but 
exciting  history  of  the  Popes  since  the 
time  of  Peter,  the  first  Pontiff —all  these 
and  many  other  interesting  facts  are 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  we  will 
gladly  send  to  you  free  on  request.  We 
will  mail  it  in  a  plain  wrapper  and  no- 
body will  call  on  you.  Mail  coupon  today. 
Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  C-l  1. 
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Pleats    lend    me    your    Fret    Pamphlet    entitled: 
"A  Short  Story  of  The  Popet"  C-l  1 
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Now!  Get  rid  of  Athletes  Foot 
. . .  and  block  its  return ! 

Quinsana  Powder  heals  raw,  red  cracks  between  toes,  painlessly! 


Kill  the  fungi  that  cause  itch- 
ing, peeling  Athletes  Foot  with 
painless,  effective  Mennen 
Quinsana.  This  amazing  pow- 
der gets  rid  of  Athletes  Foot. 
Used  regularly,  Quinsana  actu- 
ally blocks  its  return! 

Quinsana's    gentle    powder- 
action  goes  to  work  instantly, 


painlessly  .  .  .  even  in  raw,  red 
cracks  between  toes.  Its  germ 
killing  powder  barrier  soothes 
as  it  protects.  Peeling,  mad- 
dening itch  disappears.  Hot. 
tired,  aching  feet  become  cool 
and  comfortable  again!  Your 
feet  feel  wonderful!  At  all  drug 
counters  60£  tax  free. 


howled  along,  reaching  above  (he  trees 
lining  the  road.  Here  and  there  black 
smoke  tinged  with  flame  spiraled  up 

through  the  dust  from  burning  and  ex- 
ploding vehicles.  Overhead,  clusters  ol 
shells  whistled  toward  the  road  as  the 
Germans  stepped  up  the  tempo  of  their 
artillery  barrage.  But  under  the  rain  of 
bursting  shells  the  great  cloud  of  dust 
came  rolling  steadily  forward  and  sud- 
denly it  rolled  into  the  outskirts  of  St. 
L6.    The  Americans  had  arrived. 

General  Cota's  task  force  poured 
into  the  town  in  an  apparently  end- 
less column.  Prowling  tanks  swarmed 
through  the  streets  overrunning  the 
German  rear-guard  antitank  positions; 
self-propelled  guns  swung  into  position 
and  began  answering  the  incoming 
artillery  fire;  infantrymen  climbing 
through  the  rubble  routed  out  the  last 
snipers;  and  the  townspeople  threw 
flowers  and  from  hiding  places  pro- 
duced bottles  of  wine  which  they  had 
saved  for  this  great  day. 

In  their  happiness  some  cried  and 
others  remained  dazed,  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  town  had  been  liberated. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  as  the  towns- 
people watched  they  saw  a  strange  pro- 
cession threading  through  the  town. 

Slowly  down  the  main  street  rolled 
an  olive-drab  ambulance  surrounded 
by  an  honor  guard  of  armored  cars. 
The  column  drove  through  the  debris, 
passing  the  men  and  machines  who  had 
captured  the  town,  passing  under  the 
limp  blue  and  gray  flag  of  the  29th  Di- 
vision  now   hanging   in   victory    from 


a  second-story  window.  And  as  i 
townspeople  watched,  hushed  and 
credulous,  the  little  procession  turn 
into  the  shell-pocked  main  square  I 
came  quietly  to  a  stop  before  the  sh. 
tered  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

I  he  ambulance  doors  opened  and 
detail  of  men  carefully  lifted  dm 
a  stretcher.  Struggling  upward,  th 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  great  mound 
brick  and  stone  before  the  ruins  ot  t 
cathedral.  And  there,  to  lie  in  slate  I 
this  altar  of  rubble,  they  placed  the  bi 
with  the  flag-covered  body  of  Maj 
Thomas  D.  Howie. 


Standing  today  on  a  pedestal  of  eo 
crete,  near  the  bridge  over  the  riv 
Vire,  there  is  a  bronze  bust  of  Majt 
Thomas  D.  Howie.  It  was  erected  by  U 
townspeople  of  St.  Lo,  and  at  this  tin 
of  the  year  the  base  of  the  statue  is  co 
ered  with  flowers.  The  townspeop 
honor  not  only  the  memory  of  Majt 
Howie,  but  also  the  7.000  men- — almo 
half  the  29th  Division's  fighting  streng 
— who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  tl 
battle  for  the  town. 

The  elders  shrug  their  shoulders  at, 
try  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  tt 
townspeople  this  way:  "L'homme  n'e 
rien,  I'oeuvre  est  tout."  ("The  mc 
is  nothing,  the  work  is  everything, 
But  they  look  admiringly  at  the  statii 
and  in  the  same  breath  they  say  m>o/| 
deringly:  "Such  determination  this  in 
had — surely  there  was  some  Frend 
blood  in  his  veins."  the  en 
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"The  Major  off  St.  Lo"  on  television 


The  realistic  photos  on  this  page  were  taken  during  the  filming  of 
the  Du  Pont  Cavalcade  Theater  production  of  Cornelius  Ryan's  story, 
The  Major  of  St.  Lo,  which  is  being  presented  over  the  ABC-TV  net- 
work at  9:30  p.m.  (EDT)  Tuesday,  June  5th.  The  program  is  being 
carried  on  some  stations  at  other  times,  however;  viewers  should 
consult  their  local  papers  for  time  and  station.  Featured  in  the  Four 
Star  Films,  Inc.,  presentation  is  actor  Peter  Graves  in  the  title 
role  of  Major  Tom  Howie.  Sequence  of  pictures,  beginning  at  top 
left,  shows  Howie  (r.)  ordering  executive  officer  to  get  him  a  new 
pair  of  boots  before  the  battle;  Howie  waving  men  on  as  he  enters 
besieged  outskirts  of  La  Madeleine  to  relieve  2d  Battalion;  scene 
as  Howie  died:  soldiers  lifting  Howie's  body  atop  rubble  in  St.  Lo 
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At  a  noted  New  York  hospital,  new  RCA  color  camera  telecasts  an  operation.  Equipment  is  completely  out  of  doctors'  way. 

vlow  RCA  Color  TV  helps  doctors  of  tomorrow 
live  you  better  surgical  care 


No  longer  must  interns  in  a  surgical 
amphitheater  squint  for  a  peek  at  the 
patient  on  the  operating  table  below. 

With  the  new,  compact  RCA  color  TV 
system  developed  specifically  for  medical 
use,  students  in  other  parts  of  the  hospi- 
tal can  now  see  vivid  close-ups  of  opera- 
tions on  standard  color  receivers.  They 
can  study  enlargements  of  pathological 
slides  that  often  determine  the  course  of 
surgery.  And  what  they  learn  today,  of 
course,  will  enable  them  to  give  you 
better  care  tomorrow. 


Ultimately,  this  same  compatible  RCA 
color  TV  system  may  be  used  to  establish 
a  nationwide  network  of  specialists  for 
on-the-spot  consultation  and  diagnosis. 

Here  is  another  milestone  in  electron- 
ics from  RCA,  the  pioneer  that  made 
it  possible  for  you  to  see  color  and 
black-and-white  programs  on  the  same 
set.  And  continually,  RCA  scientists  at 
the  David  Sarnoff  Research  Center  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  search  for  new  horizons 
of  "Electronics  for  Living"— electronics 
that  make  life  easier,  safer,  happier. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

ELECTRONICS    FOR    LIVING 

Fight  Cancer  with  a  Checkup  .  .  .  and  a  Check 


In  other  parts  of  hospital — or  even  hundreds  of 
miles  away — medical  students  can  see  close-ups  of 
operation  on  Big  Color  RCA  Victor  TV.  Shown 
above:  "Director  21"  model  with  full  250  square 
inches  of  viewable  picture. 


Whether  it's    a  two  week  vacation  trip  —  a  week-end  jaunt 
to  a  summer  resort  or  just  plain  everyday  car  use  — 

the  chances  are  that  you  give  your  car  its  toughest  work-out  during  the 
summer  months. 

Longer  trips  at  sustained  highway  speeds  put  added  strains  on  your  car. 

So,  to  avoid  delay,  nuisance,  inconvenience  and  extra  expense  during  your  summer 
driving,  it  makes  sense  to  take  your  car  in  to  your  favorite  service  man  for  a 
complete  check-up  early  in  the  vacation  season. 

Having  your  car  put  in  tip-top  mechanical  condition  now  will  pay  off  in 
peace  of  mind  and  driving  confidence  later  on. 

Start  by  making  a  list  of  all  the  items  you  know  need  checking— then  go  through 
our  suggested  check-up  with  your  service  man. 


CALL  YOUR   SERVICE   MAN   SOON 


MAKE  A  DATE  FOR  A 
£$     SUMMER  SAFETY  CHECK-UI 

OF  YOUR  CAR! 
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as  recommended  by 

Collier's 
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ASK    HIM   TO   CHECK- 


wheels  and  BRAKES 

Rotate  and  inspect  tires.  Good  tires  are  of  utmost  importance  to  safe 
summer  driving.  Squeezing  the  last  1 ,000  miles  from  worn  tires  just  isn't 
worth  the  risk.  Have  brake  linings  inspected,  brake  lines  and  fluid 
checked.  Be  sure  your  hand  brake  is  in  good  order. 

A  shock  absorber  check  is  easy,  and  replacing  old,  worn  shocks  will 
pay  off  in  more  riding  comfort,  added  safety.  Wheel  alignment,  balance 
and  steering  mechanism  should  also  be  inspected. 

COOLING    SYSTEM 

Keeping  old  antifreeze  in  the  system  during  summer  driving  is  false 
economy.  It  deteriorates  rapidly— may  cause  excessive  rust  and  clog- 
ging. Either  of  these  conditions  can  lead  to  serious  engine  damage. 

So  have  (he  cooling  system  cleaned  and  checked  for  leaks.  Check 
thermostat,  fan  belt  and  water  pump  and  add  rust  inhibitor.  It's  smart 
to  carry  an  extra  fan  belt  on  a  long  trip. 

LUBRICATION 

Drain  and  refill  crankcase  with  recommended  grade  of  summer  oil 
for  your  car  and  local  driving  conditions.  Replace  oil  filter  cartridge. 
Have  your  car  thoroughly  lubricated  for  greater  handling  ease  and 
riding  comfort. 

ENGINE    TUNE-UP 

Recover  the  pleasure  of  new  car  pep  and  response— have  your  service 
man  give  the  engine  a  complete  tune-up.  Check  spark  plugs,  battery, 
voltage  regulator,  generator,  points,  coils  and  wires.  Check  carburetor, 
fuel  pump,  muffler  and  tail  pipe. 


VISION   and   APPEARANCE 

Headlights  and  windshield  wipers  should  be  checked  for  perfect  opera- 
tion. Other  lights  should  be  inspected-bulbs  replaced  where  necessary. 
Get  a  "beauty  treatment"  of  the  finish  to  protect  your  car's  appearance. 
Replace  worn  car  rugs.  Finally,  carry  a  good  flashlight,  first  aid  kit 
and  fire  extinguisher  in  your  car. 


Drive    a    Safe    Car    SAFELY   This    Summer 


DRIVE 
MORE 

.  it  gets  cheaper 
by  the  mile ! 
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Collier's  Comment 


BEWARE 
THE 

GEORGIAN 
CORPSE 


THE  free  world  was  never  in  greater  danger  than  it  has  been  since  the 
day  when  Khrushchev  knocked  the  image  of  Joseph  Stalin  off  its  high 
pedestal  and  smashed  it  to  bits. 

The  full  story  of  what  led  up  to  the  dramatic  denunciation  will  probably 
never  be  known.  But  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  afford  a  perspective,  and 
some  general  conclusions.  The  conclusions  must  be  on  the  grim  side. 

It  was,  first,  a  move  from  strength.  Stalin  had  elevated  himself  to  the 
status  of  demigod  in  the  eyes  of  countless  millions  of  Russians.  It  is  no 
frivolous  matter  to  strike  down  an  idol — even  a  self-made  idol.  Khrush- 
chev had  to  possess  the  substantial  assurance  that  the  repercussions  would 
not  produce  a  massive  uprising. 

He  had  also  to  know  that  they  would  not  disjoint  the  ruling  committee 
of  which  he  is  the  working  head.  His  assumption  has  thus  far  proved 
correct.  Whatever  confusion  resulted  has  been  kept  in  hand.  And  the 
committee  still  functions. 

It  was  a  bold,  self-confident  move.  And  there  is  much  obvious  justifica- 
tion for  this  confidence.  Things  go  well  for  the  Soviets.  The  European 
satellites,  while  showing  occasional  restive  signs,  remain  under  firm  con- 
trol. The  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  abetted  by  the  flow  of  Communist 
arms  to  Egypt,  bodes  better  for  the  Communists  than  for  the  Western 
democracies.  The  surging  anticolonial  spirit  across  Africa  diminishes  the 
prestige  of  France,  Britain  and  America,  and,  relatively,  enhances  that  of 
Russia.  And  in  Asia,  the  West  is  losing  friends  about  as  fast  as  the  Com- 
munists are  gaining  them.  This  may  be  an  oversimplified  picture,  but  not 
a  distorted  one. 

At  home,  too,  the  Soviets  are  showing  over-all  progress.  The  agriculture 
picture  continues  grim  despite  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  it,  but  indus- 
trial achievement  is  impressive;  living  standards  appear  to  be  improving; 
profitable  trade  deals  are  being  made  with  neutrals  at  the  expense  of  the 
West.  And  there  are  indications  that  in  the  development  of  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  Russia's  progress  is  greater  than  our  own. 

All  in  all,  then,  it  was  an  auspicious  time  for  Khrushchev  and  Company 
to  risk  a  drastic  move  that  held  bright  promise  of  strengthening  their  posi- 
tion.  The  denunciation  of  Stalin  held  such  promise. 

For  the  new  committee  that  rules  Russia  took  over  under  some  severe 
handicaps,  all  imposed  and  kept  in  force  by  the  posthumous  force  of 
Joseph  Stalin. 

Stalin  had  been  the  symbol  of  one-man  rule;  if  the  committee  were  to 
function  effectively  it  was  necessary  somehow  to  dissolve  the  identity  that 


had  been  created  between  the  leadership  of  Russia  and  one-man  rule, 
the  mud  could  be  made  to  stick  on  the  Stalin  image,  this  would  be  lar^. 
accomplished. 

But  the  committee,  facing  its  problems  in  1956,  found  itself  han 
capped  no  more  by  the  memory  of  Stalin  himself  than  by  certain  pha 
of  the  dogma  that  Stalin  espoused  as  high  priest  and  heir  of  Marxi 
Leninist  philosophy.  Stalin  had  found  it  important  for  his  own  purpo 
to  preach  the  Marx  doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  the  ultimate  world-wi 
armed  clash  between  capitalism  and  Communism;  of  the  virtues  of  arm 
revolution.  In  the  age  of  the  H-bomb  stolid  adherence  to  that  doctri 
might  well  scare  wavering  neutrals  to  death.  In  destroying  the  Sta 
image  it  was  also  possible  for  Khrushchev  and  friends  to  shuck  off  i 
public,  at  least)  some  of  the  more  violent  trappings  of  the  Marxist  dogn 
and  to  turn  the  face  of  sweetness  and  temperance  toward  those  peop 
whose  friendship  and  co-operation  they  were  wooing. 

Just  how  much  Marxian  dogma  the  Kremlin  chieftains  have  actua 
jettisoned  is  impossible  to  say,  but  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  t 
whole  elaborate  packet  of  Communist  "principles"  was  never  more  th 
a  bizarre  wrapping  for  a  classic  conspiracy  of  a  kind  that  the  world  h 
been  encountering  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  earmark  of  any  such  conspiracy  is  expediency — the  practical  d< 
trine  that  the  ends  justify  the  means,  with  the  ends  always  being  p 
scribed  by  those  in  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  conspiracy.  In  tl 
case  expediency  ran  afoul  of  both  Stalin  and  Marx  doctrine,  and  expei 
ency,  inevitably,  won  out. 

But  the  conspiracy  remains,  with  all  its  essential  ingredients.  Russia 
still  a  police  state,  run  by  a  ruling  clique  ridden  by  the  same  chronic  fe 
and  hatred  of  freedom  that  dominated  Stalin  and  Lenin  before  them.  Th 
are  still  out  to  rule  the  world. 

These,  however,  are  a  shrewder  lot  of  conspirators  than  their  la 
leader,  and  the  more  dangerous  therefore. 

These  men  are  demonstrating  a  resourcefulness  and  a  flexibility  th 
Stalin  never  showed;  their  steadfast  intentions  are  masked  under  ea 
smiles  that  Stalin  could  never  manage.  And  they  have  already  shown 
formidable  talent,  not  only  for  capitalizing  upon  Western  errors,  but  f< 
persuading  peoples  and  governments  alike  that  they  are  full  of  nothii 
but  good  will  and  good  intentions  toward  all. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  can  hardly  afford  the  business-as-usual  attitu<   I 
that  seems  to  prevail  in  most  quarters. 

We  have,  certainly,  to  proceed  full  speed  with  the  weapons  developme:  I 
program,  which  was  allowed  to  lag  to  the  point  where  our  initial  adva:  ! 
tage  was  completely  nullified.  If  Russia  should  beat  us  to  the  ultima  i 
weapon — the  wedding  of  the  5,000-mile  missile  to  the  hydrogen  warhe? 
— she  could  as  easily  slide  back  to  Stalin's  dogma  of  conquest-by-arms  i  I 
she  sloughed  it  off  in  the  first  place. 

But  meanwhile  we  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact,  so  clearly  grasped  by  tl 
Kremlin,  that  Russia  can  conquer  the  world  without  firing  a  shot — an 
that,  as  of  this  moment,  she's  moving  briskly  along  the  road  to  that  goa 
She  doesn't  hold  ail  the  chips — we  still  have  our  matchless  industrii 
strength  and  our  productivity,  and  freedom  is  still  a  prize  of  immens 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  men  everywhere — but  she's  playing  what  chips  sh 
has  with  new  skill  and  zeal. 

There  is  much  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  do  to  stem  this  tide  and  turn  i 
but  the  first  thing  is  to  reassess  the  Russian  threat  and  the  Russian  pc 
tential  in  the  light  of  the  Kremlin's  new  look.  That  substantial  one  thir 
of  the  world  now  under  Soviet  dominion  is  gaining  strength  under  a  n& 
leadership  which,  at  this  moment,  shows  no  sign  of  crumbling  fror 
within.  The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin,  in  control  of  almost  limitless  physica 
and  human  resources,  will  proceed  with  every  guile  and  trick  and  ever 
ounce  of  their  strength  to  complete  the  job  undertaken  by  the  man  the 
now  denounce  and  disown. 

It's  no  time  to  be  taken  in  by  a  Trojan  horse — or  a  Georgian  corpsf 

Collier's  for  June  8,  195( 


AMERICA'S    TOP    BALLPLAYERS    SMOKE 
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AMERICAS    TOP    CIGARETTE 
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HANK  BAUER,  real  hushing  out- 
fielder for  the  Yanks:  "I've 
been  smoking  Camels  for  over 
1  5  years  now.  Camels  are  tops 
in  my  book!" 


TED  KLUSZEWSKI,  Redlegs' 
mighty  muscle-man  and 
League  leader  in  total  hits,  says: 
"Give  me  Camels  every  time! 
Taste  rich   smoke  mild." 


BOB  LEMON,  Cleveland  pitch- 
ing ace,  is  a  10-year  Camel 
smoker.  Bob  declares:  "Camel's 
my  choice  for  two  reasons  — 
flavor  and  mildness!" 


JOHNNY  LOGAN,  hard-hitting 
Braves'  shortstop,  states: 
"Camels  are  as  mild  as  a  ciga- 
rette can  be  —  and  their  flavor 
agrees  best  with  me." 


HARVEY  KUENN,  Tiger  short- 
stop rated  tops  in  the  League, 
says  this:  "Camel's  the  richest- 
tasting  cigarette  I've  found. 
Smokes  mild,  too." 


RICHIE  ASHBURN,  Na 

League  batting  champ 
outfield  for  the  Phils, 
ing  can  touch  Camels  f<| 
taste  and   mildness," 


WARREN  SPAHN,  Milwaukee's 
"Mr.  Dependable",  leads  his 
League  in  total  games  wen. 
"Camels  have  got  what  it  takes, 
pack  after  pack,"  says  Warren. 


JACKIE  JENSEN,  Red  Sox  out- 
fielder who  tied  for  League 
R.B.I,  title  in  '55,  reports:  "No 
other  cigarette  even  comes 
close  to  Camels  for  pleasure!" 


WHITEY  LOCKMAN,  first  sacker 
who's  also  played  outfield  for 
Giants,  declares:  "I've  switched 
back  to  Camels— the  best  ciga- 
rette I  ever  smoked  !" 


TOMMY  BYRNE,  I  ankee  pitch- 
ing hero  last  year,  states:  "When 
I  tried  Camels,  I  found  smok- 
ing pleasure.  Camels  have  more 
flavor—and  they  smoke  mild!" 


RED  SCHOENDIENST,  great  sec- 
end  baseman  of  the  Cardinals, 
says:  "Camels  taste  richer  and 
smoke  milder  than  any  other 
brand  I've  ever  tried." 


YOGI  BERRA,  star  Yl 
catcher,  was  key  mar.  in  I 
ers'  1955  pennant  drivel 
says:  "Camels'  good,  ricl 
gives  me  real  pleasure. 


BOB  GRIM,  s'eady  Yankee 
"clutch"  pitcher,  says:  "Camels 
sure  are  No.  1  with  me!  They 
taste  good  and  rich,  smoke 
smooth  and  mild." 


ENOS  SLAUGHTER,  Athletics' 
outfielder  known  to  all  ball 
fans  as  "Country",  declares: 
"I'm  a  steady  Camel  smoker 
and  have  been  for  years." 


JOE  COUI'S,  Yankee  first- 
baseman  who  gets  hits  when 
they  count.  Joe  says:  "Camels' 
rich  flavor  and  real  mildness 
add  up  to  pleasure." 


More  pure  pleasure! 

That's  what  you  get  in  Camels  — 
by  far  America's  most  popular  ciga- 
rette! Camels  give  more  pleasure 
to  more  smokers  today  than  any 
other  brand.  Try  Camels  yourself. 
You'll  see  right  quick  why  Camel's 
in  a  league  by  itself  for  good,  rich 
taste  and  smooth  mildness. 


•  ILLY  PIERCE,  White 
E.R.A.  pitching  cl  amp 
Majors  in '5  5:  "I  go  ;or< 
because  they  taste  rich* 
smoke  milder." 


EARLY  WYNN,  Indian  right- 
hander rated  by  many  experts 
as  best  in  League.  "I've  smoked 
Camels  for  mildness  and  fla- 
vor since  1950,"  Early  says. 


JERRY  COLEMAN,  infielder  for 
the  Yankees,  reports:  "There 
is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to 
take  it  easy  with  a  mild,  rich- 
tasting  Camel." 


HARVEY  HADDIX,  Cardinals, 
one  of  baseball's  best  south- 
paws, says:  "I  found  that 
Camels  have  much  richer  fla- 
vor, and  they're  really  mild!" 


BILLY  HOEFT,  young  Tige 
er,  led  both  Leagues  in 
outs  last  year.  Billy  s 
"Can't  beat  Camels  for 
rich  taste  and  real  mild 


H.  J.  Reynolds  Tol>«c«>  Co..  Win»ton-» 


Only  Camels  taste 

so  rich,  yet  smoke  SO  MILD 


WHY  CLOSE  SCHOOLS 
IN  SUMMER? 


iARY       IDDLECOFF'S 

m. 

lO  tips  to  weekend  golfers 


TROUBLED  SOUTH:  Search  for  a  middle  ground 


a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


J°E's  Servic* 


v- 


The   NO   Budgie  is  in  reai  trouble.  While 
the  rest  of  the  flock  have  taken  off  for  their 
warm,  dry  nests,  he's  still  trying  to  get  going. 
But  he's  been  grounded  by  a  dead  battery. 


1  tie   lb ITl3.rl   Bird  avoids  annoying  battery 
failure  by  having  his  service  station  check 
it  freguently.  He  knows  it's  wise  to  get  a  weak 
one  recharged  or  to  install  a  peppy  new  one. 


It's  smart 
to  use 


premium 
gasoline 


The  Smart  Bird  knows  how  to^et 

peppy  engine  performance,  tgni  He  always 
uses  premium  gasoline.  Premium  gasoline's 
higher  octane  rating  \e\9irma  engine 
deliver  full  power  wh  m»y  yn  dbk  for  it. 


ETHYL 

COR    PORATION 


> 


Pietun 

OF  THE  MONTH 


"Lust  For  Life"  is  the  story  of  the  great 
sensualist-painter  Vincent  van  Gogh  who 
bounds  through  the  pages  and  passions  of 
Irving  Stone's  perennial  best-seller.  And  this 
is  the  Van  Gogh  overwhelmingly  brought 
before  us  by  Kirk  Douglas  in  M-G-M's  film 
version,  shot  in  CinemaScope  and  a  sunburst 
of  Color  on  the  actual  sites  of  Van  Gogh's 
struggles  to  feel  feelings  never  felt  before. 

Above  all  others,  this  man  is  the  passion- 
ate exemplar  not  only  of  the  artist  born 
ahead  of  his  time  but  of  the  lover  who  loves 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  Kirk  Douglas  has 
never  before  given  so  remarkably  real  a 
performance. 


"Lust  For  Life"  overflows  with  vivid  flesh- 
and-blood  portraits.  Van  Gogh's  violent 
friend  Gauguin  is  explosively  created  by 
Anthony  Quinn.  His  faithful  brother  Theo 
and  the  faithless  Christine  are  consum- 
mately etched  by  British  stars  James  Donald 
and  Pamela  Brown.  Director  Vincente  Min- 
nelli,  producer  John  Houseman,  scenarist 
Norman  Corwin  have  indeed  made  "Lust 
For  Life"  a  must  for  everyone. 

For  they  have  sent  tumbling  toward  us, 
in  a  steady  stream  of  primary  color  and 
emotion,  the  whole  tempestuous  truth  of  a 
career  that  vibrated  from  the  black  coal  pits 
and  sky  blues  of  Holland  to  the  voluptuous 
yellows  of  Aries  and  the  red  and  ready  lips 
of  Moulin  Rouge  and  Montmartre  .  .  .  from 
genteel  ladies  he  frightened  away  to  women 
of  the  Paris  streets  in  whose  dark  souls  only 
a  Van  Gogh  could  find  the  sun. 

Here  is  the  historic  episode  of  the  severed 
"Ear".  Here  is  the  wild  proposal  to  the 
woman  whose  "No!  No!  Never!"  spilled  like 
acid  across  his  youth.  Here  is  the  gaucherie 
and  greatness  of  one  who  clutched  life  to  his 
breast  as  if  to  crush  both  it  and  him. 

Some  say  Van  Gock.  Some  say  Van  Guff. 
Some  say  Van  Go.  We  say— simply  and  sin- 
cerely—Go! 


M-G-M  presents  in  CinemaScope  and 
Metrocolor  KIRK  DOUGLAS  in  "LUST 
FOR  LIFE"  co-starring  Anthony  Quinn, 
James  Donald,  Pamela  Brown  with 
Everett  Sloane.  Screen  Play  by  Norman 
Corwin.  Based  on  the  Novel  by  Irving  Stone. 
Directed  by  Vincente  Minnclli.  Produced  by 
John  Houseman.  An  M-G-M  Picture. 
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There  she  was  waiting  at  the  church  .  .  .  because 
the  cutest  boy  of  the  neighborhood,  playing 
"groom"  to  her  "bride",  walked  out  on  her  .  .  . 
and  told  her  why. 

Lucky  little  Edna — to  learn  so  young  what 
some  people  never  realize  at  all — that  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)  is  a  fault  not  easy  to  pardon. 
It  was  a  lesson  she  never  forgot.  Later  in  life, 
attractive  and  sought-after,  Listerine  Antiseptic 
was  a  "must"  before  every  date. 

No  tooth  paste  kills  germs 
like  this  . . .  instantly 

Listerine  Antiseptic  does  for  you  what  no  tooth 
paste  does.  Listerine  instantly  kills  germs  ...  by 


millions  .  .  .  and  germ  reduction  is  the  best 
answer  to  sweeter  breath. 

You  see,  far  and  away  the  most  common  cause 
of  offensive  breath  is  the  fermentation,  produced 
by  germs,  of  proteins  which  are  always  present 
in  your  mouth.  And  research  shows  thai  your 
breath  stays  sweeter  longer,  the  more  you  reduce  germs 
in  the  mouth. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  clinically  proved 
four  times  better  than  tooth  paste 

No  tooth  paste,  of  course,  is  antiseptic.  Chloro- 


phyll does  not  kill  germs — but  Listerine  kills 
them  by  millions,  gives  you  long  lasting  anti- 
septic protection  against  bad  breath. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  recent 
clinical  tests,  averaged  at  least  four  times  more 
effective  in  stopping  bad  breath  odors  than  the 
tooth  pastes  it  was  tested  against.-' 

With  proof  like  this,  it's  easy  to  see  why 
Listerine  belongs  in  your  home.  Every  morning 
.  .  .  every  night  .  .  .  before  every  date,  make 
it  a  habit  to  always  gargle  Listerine, 
the  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the 
world. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  timet  6ette'i  tAa/n  any  too/A/iabte 


Remember  their  Anniversary 


,/ 


Let  your  Flowers-By-Wire  be  a  part  of 
their  happy  celebration.  F.T.D.  will  carry 
your  sentiments,  to  those  you  love  . .  . 
when  you  can't  be  there.  Fast,  worldwide 
delivery  is  guaranteed  by  your  F.T.D. 
Florist . . .  the  shop  that  displays  the 
famous  Mercury  Emblem. 


Phone  or  Visit 
Your  F.T.D.  Florist 


Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association,  Headquarters:  Detroit,  Michigan 


Appointment  with  &4/L 

OHARA 


THE  EXPRESSION,  tennis  bums, 
goes  back  a  long  time  and  was  in- 
vented— if  I'm  not  mistaken — by  a 
tennis  player.  George  Lott,  I  think 
it  was.  Twenty-five  years  ago  and 
considerably  earlier  than  that  there 
was  discussion  or  controversy  about 
the  expense  accounts  of  tennis 
players  and  track-and-field  athletes, 
just  as  there  is  now.  It  used  to  be 
that  a  nonwealthy  tennis  player 
would  stay  at  the  summer  home  of 
a  wealthy  social  climber  and  accept 
cash  by  way  of  the  bridge  table. 
Some  of  the  tennis  crowd  were 
pretty  good  bridge  players  anyway, 
but  just  to  make  sure,  there  was  an 
understanding  between  the  tennis 
player  and  the  host  that  if  the  host 
wanted  to  entertain  a  celebrity,  he 
had  to  pay.  I  have  never  been  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  track-and- 
field  athletes  to  inquire  into  their 
payoffs,  but  I  read  the  papers  like 
anyone  else,  and  apparently  the 
runners  and  jumpers  get  theirs 
through  magnified  and  mythical  ex- 
penses for  travel,  just  as  amateur 
boxers  got  theirs  by  selling  trophy 
watches. 

1  am  not  going  to  cry  my  eyes  out 
over  the  maculacy  of  nonprofes- 
sional sport.  I  have  no  standing, 
and  nothing  I  say  will  be  considered. 
But  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  my 
friend  and  neighbor  Stanley  Wood- 
ward that  it  might  be  possible  to 
form  a  new  organization  to  be  called 
the  Amateur  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  for  Amateurs.  Membership 
in  the  AAAUA  would  be  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  you  were  not  good 
enough  to  belong  to  the  AAU,  but 
liked  to  take  exercise  and  didn't  ex- 
pect to  get  paid  for  it.  For  1 0  or  20 
years  the  AAAUA  would  be  piling 
up  such  records  as  a  seven-minute 
mile,  10-foot  pole  vault,  30-foot 
shot-put,  12-second  100-yard  dash 
and  1 8-foot  broad  jump.    But  then. 


after  10  or  20  years,  the  expense- 
account  boys  would  start  wishing 
they  were  in  the  AAAUA,  and  when 
that  happened  a  few  might  even 
compete  in  our  meets,  and  they 
would  be  followed  by  others  until 
we  got  as  big  as  the  Penn  Relays. 
Then  when  thai  happened  we'd 
just  go  ahead  and  form  the  Amateur 
Amateur  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
for  Amateurs.  I  am  already  at  work 
on  my  plans  for  an  Ivy  Ivy  Ivy 
League.    It  will  consist  of  Harvard. 

•   •  • 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE 
of  the  two-car  class  is  never  better 
represented  than  when  she  is  played 
by  an  actress  who  was  actually  born 
into  New  York  Society,  and  I  have 
in  mind  a  certain  actress  and  the 
certain  actress  is  Jane  Wyatt.  1 
think  that  speaks  well  for  New  York 
Society  as  much  as  for  the  American 
two-car  class. 

From  birth  Jane  Wyatt  was  quali- 
fied for  the  world  that  turns  in  the 
concentric  circles  of  the  Social  Reg- 
ister. Miss  Chapin's  School,  the 
Junior  League,  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  and  all  that  is  laudable 
and  foolish  in  that  world.  She  be- 
came an  actress.  Her  career  was 
not  retarded  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  pretty  face  and  a  handsome  figure, 
although  Robert  Benchley  once 
told  me  that  she  had  complained  to 
him  that  he  wrote  more  about  her 
good  looks  than  about  her  acting 
ability.  After  many  plays  and  many 
movies  she  seems  to  have  settled 
into  the  role  of  Mrs.  Anderson  in 
the  TV  series  Father  Knows  Best, 
and  that  could  quite  possibly  go  on 
forever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  she 
wants  to  play  Robert  Young's  wife 
and  the  mother  of  three  children 
who  I  think  are  rather  more  typical 
of  American  children  than  the  hop- 

AL    HIBSCHFELD 


Jane  Wyatt  and  Robert  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  of  TV's  Father  Knows  Best 
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Thank  you,  Partner 


...WHEREVER   YOU    AREI 


You  live  in  Bangor,  Maine  and  also  in  Bur- 
bank,  California. . .  in  Beloit  and  Baton  Rouge 
. . .  and  in  more  than  3,000  cities  and  towns 
in  between. 

You  work  for  30,000  companies. . .  in  every 
state. . .  for  giants  of  American  industry  and 
tiny  three-man  shops  from  which  we  buy  the 
thousands  of  different  kinds  of  things  you 
can  supply. 

And,  while  we  at  Western  Electric  don't 
see  you  every  day,  we  know  very  well  how 
much  you  help  with  our  job  as  the  manufac- 
turing and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

You  provide  tools  and  machinery  and  raw 


materials  we  need  for  our  factories. .  .to  make 
telephones  and  telephone  equipment. 

You  make  desks  and  chairs,  telephone 
poles  and  switchboard  parts.,  .other  finished 
products  and  components  we  buy  either  for 
ourselves,  the  Bell  telephone  companies,  or 
both.  And  you  help  us  keep  things  moving. . . 
by  air,  by  land,  and  by  sea. . .  in  an  unbroken 
stream  to  the  telephone  companies  day  after 
day,  whatever  the  weather. 

Beyond  this  you  back  us  up  in  building 
the  DEW  line  of  radar  stations  across  the 
Arctic  Circle... in  constructing  Nike  guided 


missile  systems. . .  in  handling  other  defense 
projects  entrusted  to  us  by  Uncle  Sam. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution :  last  year  we  at  Western  Electric 
paid  out  more  than  one  billion  dollars  (over 
half  our  1955  income)  to  the  30,000  com- 
panies you  work  for.  And  it  was  worth  every 
penny  because  working  with  you  was  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  of  getting  the 
job  done. 

In  short,  partner,  you've  made  us  able  to  do 
our  job  better. . .  fulfilling  the  goal  we  have 
in  common  with  other  Bell  System  people: 
service  to  the  nation  in  peace  and  war. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY 


UNIT  OF  THE   BELL   SYSTEM 


Sound  your  Z...make  It 


EASY  ON  OIL 
FOR  KEEPS 


because - 


•HOTOROjk 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

It's  true— you'll  use  less  oil  when  you  use 
Pennzoil  with  Z-7!  For  this  different 
Pennsylvania  motor  oil  has  an  all-oil 
lubricating  body  that  stays  tough  under  even 
the  most  intense  engine  heat  and  pressures. 
It  also  prevents  formation  of  carbon, 
sludge  and  other  oil-wasting  deposits.  By 
keeping  rings,  valves  and  bearings  clean  and 
free,  Pennzoil  with  Z-7  keeps  the  whole 
engine  smooth-running,  safe,  and  easy  on 
oil— not  for  just  a  few  miles  after  an  oil 
change,  but  for  keeps.  Get  Pennzoil  with 
Z-7,  The  Tough-Film®  oil,  now,  in  the 
exact  seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 


IN  EVERY  STATE, 

AT  DEALERS  WHO 

care  for  your  car 


MEMBER  PfNN.  GHAOE  CflUOE  OIL  ASSN..  PERMIT  NO    I,  (ML  CITY.  PA. 
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heads  and  tyro  delinquents  that 
fascinate  the  TV  people. 

Jane  Wyatt  is  a  fine  actress,  and 
she  can  play  the  American  wite- 
and-mother  any  way  you  like  her. 
Some  years  back,  before  the  present 
TV  series  began,  she  played  Dick 
Powell's  wife  in  one  of  the  truest 
movies  ever  to  come  out  of  Holly- 
wood. It  was  a  film  called  Pitfall. 
Powell  plays  a  minor  insurance  ex- 
ecutive, married  and  with  one  small 
child,  who  has  an  affair  with  a  pa- 
thetic girl  he  meets  in  line  of  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  going  to  retell  the 
plot  of  Pitfall,  but  I  consider  it  the 
most  underrated  picture  of  the  past 
10  years,  and  I  say  10  only  because 
that's  a  convenient  figure.  There  is 
not  a  false  moment  in  the  entire 
picture.  I  have  seen  it  three  times 
in  theaters  and  probably  five  times 
more  on  television. 

Powell  shows  you  how  a  pretty 
decent  guy,  who  loves  his  wife  and 
his  kid,  can  get  himself  into  a 
jam  that  leads  to  tragedy  that  is 
as  inevitable  as  the  casual  inevita- 
bility of  the  affair  itself.  As  the 
wife  Jane  Wyatt's  performance  is 
perfect,  when  it  could  have  been 
excusably  soft. 

Perhaps  a  little  of  her  perform- 
ance in  Pitfall,  a  forthrightly  realis- 
tic film,  has  carried  over  into  Father 
Knows  Best,  which — let's  face  it — 
is  pretty  slick.  In  any  case,  it's  my 
opinion  that  the  American  wife  of 
the  medium-low  bracket  is  as  lucky 
to  have  Jane  Wyatt  playing  her  as 
Jane  Wyatt  is  to  have  her  to  play. 

•  •  • 

I  WISH  to  congratulate  Sigma  Chi 
on  its  101st  birthday,  which  takes 
place  on  June  20th.  I  also  wish  to 
convey  my  greetings  to  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  which  will  be  1 12  years  old 
on  June  22d.  All  but  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sigma  Chi  were  Dekes, 
who  broke  away  from  the  mother  of 
jollity  over  some  election.  I  feel 
fairly  sure  that  all  wounds  have 
healed,  for  I  have  merrily  sung  to 
DKE  in  the  presence  of  Sigma  Chis, 
and  to  that  blue-eyed,  golden-haired 
dame  in  the  company  of  Dekes,  and 
the  only  protests  I  heard  were  di- 
rected at  my  booming  baritone. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that 
Sigma  Chi  was  founded  by  Dekes 
because  there  may  have  arisen  some 
notion  that  Sigma  Chi  was  founded 
by  Knights  of  Columbus.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  (and  I  am 
one  of  the  uninitiated  of  both 
orders) ,  Sigma  Chi  and  the  K.  of  C. 
have  the  same  grip. 

You  never  know  what  odds  and 
ends  you're  going  to  get  in  this 
column. 

•  •  • 

SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  I  started 
going  to  the  concerts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  More  recently  I 
have  not  been  a  regular  patron,  but 
next  year  I  hope  to  get  there  on  as 
many  Friday  afternoons  as  a  tight 
schedule  will  permit.   (I'm  probably 


the  hardest-working  author  in   the 
United  States.) 

When  I  lived  in  New  York  ] 
never  fell  in  love  with  the  Philhar- 
monic as  I  have  with  the  Philadel- 
phia. 1  admired  John  Corigliano 
and  Joseph  Schuster,  as  who  didn't? 
And  others  whose  names  I  could  not 
extract  from  the  program  and  attach 
to  the  bearers  thereof.  But  when 
go  to  the  Academy  of  Music  I  ex- 
tend my  admiration  and  affection 
the  orchestra  as  a  unit,  before — anc 
while — I  study  the  units  of  the  or- 
chestra as  men  and  women. 

Over  the  years  I  have  constructed 
life  histories  for  most  of  the  musi- 
cians. That's  the  novelist  at  work 
while  ostensibly  relaxing.  They 
would  not  all  be  pleased  with  my 
studies,  but  they  are  my  secret.  And 
when  I  have  finished  with  the  day's 
snap  diagnoses  I  always  return  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  orchestra  as 
an  inspirited  machine,  from  Eugene 
Ormandy  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  my  private  name  for  the 
nine  basses.  Oh,  why  not  give  their 
real  names?  Roger  M.  Scott,  Carl 
Torello,  Edward  Arian,  Ferdinand 
Maresh,  F.  Gilbert  Enev,  Vincent 
Lazzaro,  Max  Strassenberger,  Wil- 
fred Batchelder  and  Samuel  Goro- 
detzer.  And  why  not  mention  Jacob 
Krachmalnick,  since  I  mentioned 
John  Corigliano,  and  Miss  Lois 
Putlitz,  who  sometimes  has  to  scoot 
over  from  the  fiddle  section  to  play 
celesta?  And  Marilyn  Costello  and 
Marcella  DeCray,  harpists,  and  Elsa 
Hilger,  cello.  But  that's  enough  in- 
dividual mention.  The  real  purpose 
of  this  piece  is  to  express  some  of 
my  appreciation  for  the  pleasure  the 
orchestra  has  given  me. 

They  have  an  excellent  tradition 
at  the  Academy.  Each  year  the 
musicians  who  have  been  with  the 
orchestra  for  25  years  are  awarded 
gold  watches  and  made  members  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Watchmen.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  in  18  years 
I  will  qualify  by  attendance.  But 
have  my  doubts.  Handel's  Largo, 
gentlemen,  please. 

•  •  • 

THIS  IS  a  thank-you  note.  In  the 
22  years  since  my  first  book  was 
published,  or  the  32  years  that 
have  been  operating  a  typewriter 
for  pay,  I  never  have  had  such  uni- 
versally complimentary  mail  as 
got  on  A  Family  Party,  the  novelet* 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  some 
weeks  back.  Thank  you,  all  of  you, 
who  wrote  or  telephoned. 
.  The  story  will  appear  in  book 
form  on  August  16th  under  the  Ran- 
dom House  imprint.  The  title,  of 
course,  will  be  A  Family  Party.  I 
make  not  the  slightest  apology  for 
this  plug.  I  am  proud  of  the  story 
and  I  want  everybody  to  read  it. 
Any  money  I  might  make  on  the 
book  will  only  be  in  my  custody 
until  next  April  anyway,  but  they 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  slap  a  tax 
on  an  author's  auctorial  satisfaction. 
—JOHN  o'haf 

Collier's  for  June  22,  1956 
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$B/ERAL  MILHOKJ  U.S. 

FAMILIES  AMD  BUSINESSES 
TODAY  ARE  JNJ  A  PECULIAR 
POSITION  FOR  AMERICANS.  A 
TWIST  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS  PUTS 
THEM  IN  A  "FAVORED  CLASS" 
WITH  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 
IM  BUYING  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AMD  POWER. 


pOLKS  IN  THE 
FAVORED  CLASS" 

DON'T  PAY  TAXES  ON 

THEIR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

AND  POWER  AS  YOU 

DO.  IN  FACT,VOU  ARE 

TAXED  MORE  TO  PAY 

THEIR  SHARE  OF 

FEDERAL,  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  TAXES. 


\JHIS  FAVORITISM  IS  OM£  OF  THE 
UNPLEASANT  AND  LITTLE-KNOWN 
FACTS  ABOUT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

ELECTRIC  POWER.  AMD  IT  IS  A 
FAR  CRY  FROM  NORMAL  AMERICAN 
STANDARDS  OF  FAIR  PLAY.  THAT'S  WHY 
THESE  FACTS  ARE  BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 

AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC 


LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES. 
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Switch  jo 
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Get  the  KELLY 

TUBELESS 
buiLforWorry-freeOrivina'. 

.,„      a  complete  air-tight 
The  Prestige  is  truly  tubete ss^  ^  heavy 

unit  in  itself!  It's  free  of  g^  ^ 

Uners,  or  other  "«*^^t'*V<**^ 
more,ithasasuper-stren^heo  elded  ^th 

and  heat  ^^^^  a  dngkuidt  Ihat'.^ 

extra  thousands  of  miles! 

,     ,orrv  free  driving,  switch  to  Kelly 
prestige  .  .  •  tne  pe 


Blowout  Safety! 

,  a-fetv-Welded  cord  body 

Tbe  stronger,  Safety  J         nbelievable 

gives  tbe  PresUge  f»™  ^ 

distance  to  **"^J^-riding. 

it  lighter,  cooler-running, 


Puncture  Safety! 

side  flats,  f resiiK  .  objects,  pre- 


Stopping  Safety! 

Prestige  tread  «  c°^?*opping  edg. 
sands  of  sharp-angled    stoPpnoldfJ 

that  grip  the  road  •  •  •  an 
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Get  the  Tops  in  Trades 
at  your 

Kelly  Dealer's! 

t  dated  tires?  Why 
Are  you  driving  on  worn  or  °™-  t0  ..^fcty. 

^eLri^Especia^when^easy^  ^  ^ 

you  switch  to  KeUys! 

2.  When  you  switch  to  ?™^XJ7lZ 
foUy  Dealer  will  allow  *ou  the  M  the  foil  value 
^geleftinyourpresenmes    P     ^ 

o£  tubes  you  no  >°"*«  "eflong  way  toward  putting 

allowance  ...  and  it  n  6 
tough,  safe  KeUys  on  your  car. 

„KeUv  Dealer  will  give  you  ex 
3.  Whafs  more,  your  KeUS '  u  ^  you 

^  tire  service^ —  ance^  ^  ^ 
■     get  maximum  mileage  wi 


Look  tor  the  sign 

of  Worry-f^  Driving  I 
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As  the  boss  looks  on,  my  father  twirls  the 
knob.    He  knows  nothing  at  all  about  safes 


BILL     BAKER 


FRAME     OF     MIND 


By   SAM    F.   CIULLA 


SOMETIMES  my  father  scares  me.  He  can  tackle 
something  he  knows  nothing  about,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  come  out  all  right.  It's  pure 
luck,  of  course,  but  try  convincing  him. 

"Frame  of  Mind,"  he  says.  "Just  believe  you  can 
do  a  thing,  and  you'll  do  it." 

"Anything?"  I  ask.  "What  about  brain  surgery?" 

"Oh,  now,  don't  be  foolish,"  my  mother  says. 
"Something  like  that  takes  years  of  practice." 

"Step  aside,"  my  father  says  to  me.  "You're 
blocking  the  screen.  How  can  I  see  the  wrestlers 
with  you  blocking  the  screen?" 

"Never  mind  the  screen,"  I  answer.  "Someday 
your  luck  will  run  out.  Then  see  what  good  your 
Frame  of  Mind  will  do." 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  just  being  a  smart  aleck. 
It  so  happens  that  I  have  actually  tried  Frame  of 
Mind  myself. 

The  first  time  was  the  year  I  went  all  out  to  pass 
the  civics  final.  I  had  to  go  all  out,  on  account  of  I 
had  not  cracked  a  book  all  year.  I  really  crammed, 
and  all  the  time  I  was  cramming  I  was  concentrat- 
ing on  Frame  of  Mind.  Just  believe  you  can  do  a 
thing — sure.  I  made  the  lowest  score  in  the  history 
of  Franklin  High. 

"Thirty-three  per  cent,"  I  said,  showing  my  fa- 
ther the  report  card.  "There's  your  Frame  of  Mind 
for  you." 

He  put  it  on  the  table  without  looking  at  it.  "You 
have  to  reach  a  certain  age  of  understanding,"  he 
explained.   "That's  the  key  to  Frame  of  Mind." 

"Yeah?  What  does  a  guy  do  in  the  meantime?" 

"Maybe  you  should  study.  Some  kids  learn  a  lot 
that  way." 

That  was  my  first  experience  with  Frame  of 
Mind.  My  latest  one  was  for  a  promotion  at  the 
Austin  Clothing  Store.  Jim  Watson  had  more  expe- 
rience and  a  slightly  better  sales  record.  Me,  I  had 
Frame  of  Mind.  Jim  Watson  got  the  job. 


Did  this  convince  my  father?  It  did  not.  To  con- 
vince him,  something  had  to  happen.  To  him,  I 
mean.  Something  did  happen,  too,  at  the  Austin 
Clothing  Store.   My  father  works  there  too. 

What  happened  was  that  Mr.  Austin  paid  good 
money  for  a  clever  Easter  window  display.  It's  all 
set  up  and  we're  about  to  draw  the  curtain  when  we 
discover  the  display  lights  won't  work.  Mr.  Austin 
looks  like  he  is  strangling.  He  is  probably  thinking 
of  the  customers  that  could  go  right  by  his  store  in 
the  time  it  will  take  him  to  get  hold  of  an  electrician. 

This  is  when  my  father  comes  on  the  scene.  "Is 
something  the  matter?"  he  says. 

"Oh,  hello,  Louis,"  Mr.  Austin  says.  He  calls  my 
father  "Louis."  Me,  Joe  Conklin — one  of  his  best 
salesmen — he  hardly  knows.  My  father,  a  stock 
clerk,  he  calls  "Louis."  "These  darned  lights  won't 
work." 

"H'mm,  I  see,"  my  father  says.  "Maybe  I  can  be 
of  service."  From  inside  his  jacket  comes  a  screw 
driver. 

Mr.  Austin  looks  at  him.  "Can  you  really  help 
us,  Louis?" 

"No,  he  cannot,"  I  volunteer.  "You  think  he's 
Thomas  Edison  or  something?"  I  do  not  intend  to 
say  that.   It  just  slips  out. 

"Young  man,  I  was  addressing  your  father,"  Mr. 
Austin  says,  giving  me  a  cold  hard  look.  "When  I 
want  sarcastic  comments  I  will  ask  for  them." 

"That's  right,"  my  father — my  own  flesh  and 
blood — chimes  in.    "Mind  your  manners,  Joey." 

He  turns  and  steps  carefully  around  a  manikin. 
He  spies  an  electric-duct  opening  and  starts  to  in- 
sert the  screw  driver. 

"Don't  touch  that."  I  yell.  "You'll  be  electro- 
cuted!" 

My  father  touches  it.  He  is  not  electrocuted. 
The  display  lights  go  on.  Mr.  Austin  stops  getting 
red  in  the  face.  He  smiles. 


That  evening  my  father  explains  Conklin's  Prin- 
ciple of  Frame  of  Mind  as  applied  to  display 
lighting. 

"Frame  of  Mind,  baloney,"  I  object.  "That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Step  aside,"  my  father  says.  "You're  blocking 
the  screen." 

WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT  was  that  the  big  safe 
in  Mr.  Austin's  office  got  jammed  shut  with  all  our 
pay  checks  in  it.  This  was  just  before  a  weekend. 
The  end  of  the  month.   Gloom.   Despair. 

From  nowhere  comes  my  father.  "Is  something 
the  matter?"  he  says. 

Suddenly  1  get  this  strange  feeling  that  I  have  al- 
ready lived  through  this.  "It's  this  darned  safe, 
Louis,"  Mr.  Austin  is  saying.   "It  won't  open." 

"H'mm,  I  see,"  my  father  says.  "Maybe  I  can  be 
of  service." 

"Can  you  really  help  us,  Louis?"  Mr.  Austin  in- 
quires. 

I  start  to  say  no,  he  cannot,  but  I  stop  myself.  I 
have  had  enough  of  Mr.  Austin's  cold  hard  looks. 
If  my  father  wants  to  be  a  clown,  that's  his  business. 

"Mr.  Austin,"  my  father  says,  "what  is  the  com- 
bination of  this  safe?" 

Mr.  Austin  whispers  the  combination  in  my  fa- 
ther's ear.  He  does  so  without  hesitating.  My  fa- 
ther has  a  strange  power  over  people. 

Armed  with  the  combination,  he  starts  twirling 
the  knob.  I  say  to  myself:  Watch  that  safe  door 
spring  open — the  old  Conklin  luck.  But  we  wait 
and  nothing  happens. 

"The  tumblers  are  jobbled,"  he  says  at  last.  "The 
internal  pin  is  unbalanced."  As  you  can  see,  he 
doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about  office  safes. 

"Call  the  manufacturer,"  Mr.  Austin  orders. 

Everyone  groans.  The  manufacturer  is  way  out 
in  Chicago. 

"Mr.  Austin,  wait  a  minute.  I'm  not  finished 
yet,"  my  father  says.  Already  he  is  concentrating 
on  the  safe  again,  but  this  time  it's  a  real  produc- 
tion. First,  he  rolls  up  his  sleeves.  Then  he  rubs 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  his  shirt  front,  no  doubt  to 
make  them  more  sensitive.  He  begins  twirling  the 
knob,  very  slowly.  And  talk  about  ham — he  even 
puts  his  ear  to  the  safe  door,  to  catch  the  telltale 
click  of  the  tumblers! 

I  look  around  the  room  to  see  who  is  laughing 
No  one  is  laughing — not  one  person.  I  can't  believe 
it.  I  look  again.  Still,  no  one  is  laughing.  Not  only 
are  they  not  laughing  at  my  father,  but  they  actu 
ally  think  he's  going  to  open  up  that  safe  for  them 
I  can  see  it  in  their  faces.  It's  fantastic:  grown  men 
and  women  standing  hypnotized,  expecting  that 
safe  door  to  open.  And  while  they  stand  there,  the 
safe  door  opens. 

THAT  EVENING  my  father  and  I  are  watching 
television.  That  is,  he  is  watching  television.  Me, 
I'm  just  letting  different  thoughts  float  through  my 
mind.  Finally,  my  father  speaks.  "Go  ahead,  say 
it,"  he  remarks.  "Get  it  over  with." 

"Say  what?"  I  inquire. 

"Say  it  was  luck,  my  opening  the  safe  today." 

"Okay,"  I  reply.  "I'll  say  it:  Maybe  it  was  luck. 
But  maybe  it  was  something  else,  too."  Then  I  tell 
him  what  I  saw  in  the  faces  of  those  people  in  Mr. 
Austin's  office.  To  describe  it  I  use  words  like  "con- 
fidence" and  "trust"  and  "respect." 

"That's  the  key  to  Frame  of  Mind,"  I  conclude. 
"It  won't  help  a  high-school  kid  make  up  a  year  of 
loafing,  and  it  won't  get  a  guy  promoted  over  some- 
one who  deserves  it  more.  The  key  to  Frame  of 
Mind  is  you  have  got  to  use  it  to  help  others,  like 
you  do.  Otherwise  it  will  not  work." 

My  father  just  stares  at  me.  I  suspect  he  is  think- 
ing maybe  I  have  reached  a  certain  age  and  under- 
standing. However,  this  is  not  what  he  says. 

"Step  aside,"  is  what  he  said.  "You're  blocking 
the  screen.  How  can  I  see  the  wrestlers  with  you 
blocking  the  screen?"  the  end 
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Now-enjoy  fem  at  home 

Your  favorite  soda  fountain  milk  shakes, 
sundaes,  sodas  in  five  take-home  flavors! 
Chocolate  •  Butterscotch  •  Strawberry  • 
Pineapple  •  Walnut 
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LETTERS 


Lonely  Crowding 

Editor:  You  Can  Go  Home  Again,  by 
Eric  Sevareid  (May  1 1th),  was  superb. 
I  took  my  beatings  as  a  North  Dakota 
farm  boy,  with  all  our  chips  stacked 
against  the  clouds,  rain,  wind  or  hail, 
grasshoppers,  rust,  blizzards,  prices. 
There  were  feed  loans  and  seed  loans, 
but  no  parity  or  soil  bank  in  the  West- 
ern sky — only  the  hereafter,  which 
could  be  even  worse  than  the  farm.  I 
thought  then  that  all  town  boys  were 
pompadoured  delinquents  promenad- 
ing amidst  the  sinkholes  of  hell.  1  never 
realized  that  any  town  boy  was  ever 
lonely  or  afraid. 

T.  W.  Ryan,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

President's  Health 

Editor:  Editors  have  openly  wondered 
why  they  have  so  little  influence  with 
the  public.  Your  editorial  on  The  Presi- 
dent's Health  (Apr.  13th)  furnishes 
one  of  the  answers.  Quoting  Dr.  White, 
you  stated:  "Fully  aware  of  the  hazards 
and  uncertainties  ...  we  believe  that 
medically  .  .  .  the  President  should  be 
able  to  carry  on  an  active  life  [in  the 
Presidency]  satisfactorily  for  another 
five  to  ten  years."  Millions  heard  Dr. 
White's  broadcast.  He  did  not  refer  to 
the  Presidency.  Your  use  of  the  brack- 
ets to  include  [in  the  Presidency]  is  a 
glaring  instance  of  frank  intellectual 
dishonesty.  It  proves  that  the  Republi- 
cans will  lie  as  hard  as  the  Democrats 
did  about  Roosevelt's  health  the  last 
time  he  was  elected. 

Your  statement  "Ike  is  not  ill"  is  just 
as  misleading.  The  condition  from 
which  he  suffers  is  both  progressive 
and  incurable,  as  any  sophomore  medi- 
cal student  will  tell  you.  The  extreme 
tortuosity  of  his  temporal  blood  vessels 
was  apparent  in  pictures  even  before 
he  ran  for  office. 

Richard  Hamilton  Sherwood,  M.D., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Prison  without  Bars 

Editor:  I  have  read  Bruno  Shaw's  arti- 
cle entitled  Prison  without  Bars  (May 
1 1th)  and  found  it  to  be  interesting.  . . . 
Fortunato  de  Leon,  Exec.  Sec.  to  the 
President  of  the  Philippines 

Races  with  Death 

Editor:  Did  you  notice  that  every  one 
of  the  major  auto  racing  drivers  whom 
Cornelius  Ryan  talked  to  while  prepar- 
ing his  article  on  Bill  Vukovich  (What 
Made  Vuky  Race?,  May  25th)  has  been 
killed?  The  last,  Walt  Faulkner,  must 
have  been  killed  while  Ryan  was  al- 
ready writing  his  article.  .  .  . 

Sam  Long,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Faulkner  was  killed  in  a  slock  car  rat 
on  April  22d  in  Vallejo,  California, 
Ryan's  article  was  about  to  no  to  prei. 
His  automobile  overturned  during  ttm 
trials,  and  he  was  crushed  beneath 
as  shown  in  the  pictures  of  his  fatal  at 
cident  which  appear  below. 


WIDE  won 


Cold  War 

Editor  :  Re  the  Coast  Guardsmen's  le 
ter  taunting  the  Texas  Tower  crev 
(Letters.  Apr.  13th),  we  here  on  5 
Lawrence  Island  in  the  romantic  Berir 
Sea  cannot  help  but  feel  compassic 
for  those  victims  of  the  Hooligan  Na\ 
on  mainland  Alaska  duty  at  Ketchika 
We  are  privileged  to  spend  a  year  c 
this  island  paradise,  which  will  be  con 
pletely  free  of  ice  by  mid-July.  B' 
we're  doing  it  for  the  government,  ! 
nobody  here  feels  very  sorry  for  thee 
selves — particularly  in  print.  .  .  . 
Fly  Boys  of  the  712th  Aircraft  Contr 
and  Warning  Squadrc 


"Belly  It  In!" 

Editor:  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  wh 
a  fine  job  Joseph  Stocker  did  writir 
the  story  of  my  accident  ("Belly  It  In 
Apr.  27th).  I  thought  his  descriptic 
excellent  and  accurate.  I  also  liked  tl 
two-page  painting  by  Robert  McQ 
showing  the  belly  landing. 

Richard  T.  Durke| 
Capt.  USAF,  Parks  AF 

.  .  .  The  article  illustrated  an  F-cfl 
Thunderjet  skidding  along  the  runw<J 
with  its  tip  tanks  still  secure.    I  ha' 


McCall's  conception  of  a  breakaway  plane — believed  to  be 
the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of  safe  escape  from  a 
damaged  supersonic  aircraft — is  based  on  data  gathered 
by  writer  James  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  during  his  nation-wide  tour 
of  research  installations  working  on  various  aspects  of  the 
question.  This  particular  model  generally  follows  the  lines  of 
a  project  under  study  by  Republic  Aviation  Corporation, 
Harmingdale,  New  York.  For  the  full  story  behind  the  break- 
away aircraft — and  another  McCall  painting — turn  to 
Haggerty's  revealing  six-page  report  starting  on  page  36 


I 
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Sprints  from 
deck  (o  stratosphere 


His  BEAT  is  the  oceans  iA'  the  world.  His  job,  to 
challenge  unknown  intruders  on  our  defense  per- 
imeters. A  Navy  pilot  is  a  seagoing  sentry  on 
24-hour  duty. 

A  major  role  in  this  job  of  positive  interception 
— and  as  far  from  our  shores  as  possible — is  being 
assigned  to  the  Douglas  F4D  Skyray.  Less  than  a 
minute  after  leaving  the  deck,  Skyray  can  soar 
past  the  io,ooo-ft.  mark.  Seconds  later  it's  hissing 
through  the  stratosphere  .  .  .  35,000  feet  up  .  .  .  at 
the  ready  with  rockets  and  cannons. 

This  rate  of  climb  comes  as  no  surprise.  Skyray 
also  holds  the  world's  official  F.A.I,  sea  level  speed 
records  for  the  3-  and  1.00-kilometre  courses. 


Douglas  F4D  Skyray—  fastest  carrier-based  interceptor. 
Performance  of  agile  Skyray  continues  the  Douglas  tradition 
of  "faster  and  farther  with  a  bigger  payload."  Yet  perform- 
ance figures  are  meaningless  without  a  skilled  pilot  at  the 
controls.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  as  a  Naval 
Aviator,  write  Nav.  Cad.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Depend  on  DOUG^ 


First  in  Aviation 


L  E  T  T  E   R  S      continued 


witnessed  numerous  crash  landings  in- 
volving jet  aircraft,  but  in  all  cases  the 
tip  tanks  were  jettisoned  as  a  safety  pre- 
caution. .  .  .  Jud  Thurston,  Jr., 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

.  .  .  Never  have  I  been  so  profoundly 
affected  by  an  article  or  story  as  by 
"Belly  It  In!"  After  my  hands  stopped 
shaking  and  my  heart  stopped  pound- 
ing, I  looked  for  a  word  about  Joseph 
Stocker.     Alice  H.  Fly,  Orange,  N.J. 

Mr.  Stocker  is  a  former  newspaper- 
man with  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Ari- 
zona Times.  He  is  now  a  free-lance 
magazine  writer  and  has  had  a  book, 
Arizona,  Guide  to  Easier  Living,  pub- 
lished. He  lives,  married,  with  one 
child,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


.  .  .  The  incident  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  happening  during  the  war  when 
Commander  Crommelin  landed  his 
F6F  on  the  USS  Yorktown  after  he  had 
taken  a  direct  antiaircraft  hit.  I  was  a 
pharmacist  mate  1/c,  and  I  attended 
him  when  he  was  brought  into  sick  bay. 
His  eyesight  had  been  badly  affected 
by  particles  of  glass  and  shell  and  blood 
streaming  into  them.  He  had  the  added 
difficulty  of  finding  his  carrier  on  the 
ocean  surface,  and  I  believe  that  other 
fighter  pilots  also  assisted  him.  .  .  . 
Charles  A.  Turner,  Lowville,  N.Y. 

Lomokome 

Editor:  Readers  of  Herman  Wouk's 
The  "Lomokome"  Papers  who  were 
perplexed  as  to  whether  they  were  read- 


ing fact  or  fiction  ( Letters,  March  30th, 
April  13th  and  27th)  might  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  the  word  lomokome 
is  an  actual  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"no  place." 
Rabbi  Nathan  J acobson,  Canton,  Ohio 

Religion  and  Politics 

Editor:  I  must  protest  the  caption  on 
the  picture  of  Frank  Lausche  with  the 
article  Kefauver  Rides  Again  (May 
1  Ith).  It  says  Mr.  Lausche  is  a  Catho- 
lic, but  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  other 
men  pictured  are  not  mentioned.  1  am 
a  Catholic.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lausche  as  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
political  views  even  though  I  am  a 
Democrat.  I  do  not  know  the  religion 
of  the  man  I  intend  to  vote  for,  nor  do 
I  think  it  is  a  vital  factor.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Mary  Patterson,  Toledo,  Ohio 

.  .  .  Don't  you  know  Lausche  has  the 
Catholics  against  him  because  of  his  at- 
titude toward  his  religion?  .  .  . 

C.  A.  T.  Eberhart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Uranium  Error 

Editor:  The  general  excellence  of  your 
article  The  Red  Atom  (Apr.  27th)  is 
slightly  marred  by  a  serious  error.  It 
says,  "When  natural  uranium  is  used  as 
a  fuel  in  a  reactor,  pieces  of  the  ura- 
nium ore  must  be  distributed  in  a  mod- 


erator." This  should  read  urar 
"metal"  or  "element."  Not  only 
it  be  "metal"  that  is  used  but  met; 
extreme  purity,  whereas  uranium  o 
a  complex  containing  perhaps  ha 
the  90-odd  elements  in  the  periodi 
ble.  .  .  .  Dalton  M.  Gof  iso 

Bergenfield, 

American  Tradition 


Editor:  As  a  long-time  admire 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  I  believi 
introduction  to  your  series  The  Ar 
can  Tradition  (Apr.  27th)  must 
been  rewritten  without  his  knowk 
Obviously  it  refers  to  the  United  S 
of  America,  yet  it  speaks  throug 
of  "America."  America  includes 
continents  and  a  score  of  countries 
has  meant  a  chance  ...  to  show 
a  vast  continent  with  the  greates 
versity  of  interest  and  mixtures  of 
pies  could  nevertheless  hold  tog< 
as  a  single  nation,"  says  the  intrc 
tion,  apparently  narrowing  its  scoj 
North  America.  Since  when  are  , 
ada  and  the  United  States  a  singh, 
tion?  These  are  the  most  inacci, 
and  boastful  of  several  inaccurate 
boastful  statements  in  the  introduc 
repeated  in  some  degree  in  your 
toriaJ.  .  .  .  Paul  A.  Gard 

Ottawa,  On 


.  .  .  Commager  says  "America  is  ti 
the  oldest  democracy."    Has  he  < 


jouth,  beauty,  Chevrolet,  action 


The  Bel  Air  Convertible,  with  Body  by  Fisher— one  of  20  frisky  new  Chevrolets 


V 


>ked  what  happened  on  August   1, 

92,  in  Switzerland?  .  .  . 

fred  J.  Liebmann.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Though  I  have  liked  and  read  your 
line  for  many  years,  1  shall  never 


*y  or  read  another  copy  of  it.  I  am 
sgusted  with  the  caricature  of  Presi- 
fent  Lincoln  in  your  April  27th  issue 
ith  the  article  The  American  Tradi- 
pn.  Mrs.  Wfnfield  Scott  Clime. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 


Southern  Moderate 


'■  ditor:  As  one  who  aspires  to  the  tag 
F  Southern  moderate,  I  predict  your 


editorial  Segregation  Is  Not  Confined 
to  the  South  i  \l.i\  1  1th)  will  come  as 
a  relief  to  those  of  us  here  who  have 
viewed  with  dismay  the  growing  rant- 
ing-, ol  the  extremists  of  both  sides. 
Perhaps  the  percentage  of  Northern 
and  Southern  zealots  is  not  compar- 
able to  the  noise  they  make;  perhaps 
the  moderates  of  all  sections  are  closer 
together  in  principle  than  is  gener.ilh 
believed,  with  their  chief  difference 
lying  only  in  the  direction  that  their 
retreat  would  take  if  forced  to  fall 
b.iek  under  mounting  pressure  of  those 
who  offer  "indignant  carping  and  angry 
recriminations"  as  the  answer.  We  are 
attacking  a  problem  that  has  caused 
most  of  the  past  troubles  of  mankind, 
and  any  advance,  no  matter  how  small, 
should  be  noticed.  The  erasure  of  prej- 
udice represents  such  an  immense  stride 
forward  for  humanity  that  we  should 
be  content  to  go  slowly  so  long  as  we 
are  going  surely.  With  the  pressure  of 
our  national  conscience  exerting  itself 
gently  but  firmly,  we  should  make  the 
maximum  possible  advance  without  ig- 
noring the  necessity  of  concomitant 
growth  of  personal  tolerance. 

Leon  Wilson,  Hearne,  Tex. 

.  .  .  Thanks  for  expressing  the  opinions 
and  hopes  of  the  unheard  majority  of 
people  here  in  the  South,  both  white 
and  Negro.  Our  problem  can  and  will 
be  solved.  .  .  . 
Mary  Ann  Berry,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


" 


Now  showing— the  happiest  "double  feature 
of  the  year!  One  part  is  bold,  new  Motoramic 
styling.  The  other  is  record-breaking  V8  action. 

Hollywood  has  a  heap  of  words  that  describe 
it:  colossal,  stupendous,  magnificent.  We'll 
settle  for  just  the  name— Chevrolet. 

Because  once  you've  driven  this  sweet-han- 
dling showboat,  the  adjectives  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Once  you've  sampled  Chevy's 
hair-trigger  reflexes  and  nailed-down  stability, 
you'll  see  why  it's  one  of  the  few  great  road 
cars  built  today! 

Horsepower  that  ranges  up  to  225  makes  hills 
flatter  and  saves  precious  seconds  for  safer 
passing.  And  the  way  this  Chevrolet  wheels 
around  tight  turns  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  sports  car  fan. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  sometime  soon  and 
highway-test  this  new  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 


The  hot  one's  even  hotter! 


TtafJuH^  ao  £o©d 


•  •• 
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(Jot  OOod  COHtpOH^! 


Here's  a  happy  thought  for  your  next  picnic. 

Take  along  an  ample  supply  of 
Carling  Black  Label  Beer.  Everybody  likes  its  tangy, 
dry  goodness.  And  you'll  like  its  economy,  too, 
for  top  quality  Black  Label  sells  at  the 
popular  price.  That's  why  Black  Label  sales 
are  now  four  times  what  they  were  four  years  ago. 
And  every  day  more  people  say. . . 


;E  BEST  BREWS  IN  THE  WORLD  COME  FROM  CARLING 

k  LING  BREWING  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  P.— ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— BELLEVILLE,  ILL.— NATICK,  MASS. 
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states  of  mind 


************* 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Looking  through  our  desk  calendar 
we're  somewhat  relieved  to  find  that 
we  are  not  scheduled  to  be  an  usher  at 
a  military  wedding  this  year.  Never- 
theless, we've  received  a  few  practical 
suggestions  about  how  to  comport  our- 
self  had  we  been  so  honored.  Can't  go 
into  all  of  them  at  this  time,  but  there's 
one  that  Mrs.  Julie  Matzkin,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  regards  as  important,  to 
wit:  Because  their  swords  are  worn  on 


IRWIN    CAPIAN 


the  left  side,  military  ushers  should 
offer  their  right  arms  to  the  brides- 
maids. "It  adds  nothing  to  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  ceremony,"  says 
Mrs.  Matzkin,  "to  have  bridesmaids 
stumbling  over  your  sword  all  up  and 
down  the  aisle." 

•  •  • 

Whenever  we  have  trouble  with  our 
livestock  problems  we  consult  Mr. 
Jack  Sampier,  editor  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producer.  The  man  knows 
his  meat.  For  example,  he  has  just 
written  us  to  say  that  by  the  time  the 
average  American  consumer  reaches 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  will  have 
eaten  33  hogs,  10  lambs,  eight  steers 
and  four  veal  calves.  We  are  now 
looking  for  a  television  quiz-cash  show 
that  is  willing  to  give  us  $100,000  for 
this  information. 

•  •  • 

There's  some  talk  in  Oklahoma  of 
asking  the  legislature  to  do  something 
about  the  danger  of  kids  picking  up  a 
Yankee  accent  from  TV.  One  sug- 
gested remedy:  subtitles  and  captions 
translating  the  announcer's  words  into 
pure  Oklahomish,  such  as:  "Git  thet 
la-a-a-age  economy  size,  podnuh." 

•  •  • 

Old  48  does  not  approve  of  such 
carryings-on,  but  Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas 
thinks  it  would  do  no  harm  if  you  knew 
that  a  lady  in  Springfield,  Missouri, 
was  spanking  her  small  son  for  barging 
into  a  neighbor's  yard  and  playing  with 
this  neighbor's  dog.  While  Mom  was 
thus  occupied,  this  dog  ambled  to  the 
rescue  and  bit  her  on  the  left  flank. 
Like  in  the  East- West  cold  war. 

•  •  • 

An  old  friend  of  ours  now  living  in 
Malaga,  Spain,  Mr.  Dan  McGrath,  re- 
minds us  of  the  day  his  daughter  came 
home  from  school  in  justifiably  high 
spirits.  "Guess  what,"  she  proudly 
cried.   "I  got  the  highest  mark  of  all  of 


us  kids  who  failed  in  arithmetic." 
Since  that  frabjous  day,  little  Cynthia 
has  grown  up  and  now  has  smart  little 
ones  of  her  own. 

•  •  • 

Why  all  this  campaign  yatter  about 
taxes,  Communism,  foreign  policy  and 
hog  prices?  Don't  congressmen  know 
there's  a  grand-slam  issue  right  in  the 
House  restaurant  on  Washington's 
Capitol  Hill?  From  the  Honorable 
Usher  L.  Burdick,  Representative  from 
North  Dakota,  we  learn  that  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  wants  a  humble  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  in  that  chow  den, 
he  must  pay  extra  for  it.  How  a  con- 
gressman manages  to  get  along  on  a 
salary  of  $22,500  without  bread  and 
butter  thrown  in  was  a  mystery  until 
Mr.  Burdick  undertook  a  one-man  in- 
vestigation. Restaurant  manager  told 
him  that  some  members  used  to  come 
in,  order  a  cup  of  coffee  and  wolf  down 
all  the  bread  in  sight.  But  nothing  else. 
So  no  more  free  bread.  And  yet  many 
of  the  members  want  to  be  returned  to 
Washington  to  rough  it  for  another 
two  years.   That's  patriotism. 

•  •  • 

This  young  lady  in  Lancaster,  Wis- 
consin, was  celebrating  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  In  the  Grant  County  Inde- 
pendent, Mr.  A.  E.  Clapp  reports  that 
the  event  deeply  impressed  the  young 
lady's  ten-year-old  sister.  "Does  this 
mean,"  asked  the  young  sister,  "that 
she  isn't  delinquent  any  more?" 

•  •  • 

Another  dab  of  information  that 
might  conceivably  come  in  handy 
should  you  decide  to  buy  a  ranch  with 
running  water  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia: We  hear  there's  an  outfit  in 
Los  Angeles  that  will  perfume  your 


brook  or  whatever  other  form  the  run- 
ning water  may  take.  One  treatment 
will  last  through  a  whole  seven-day 
house  party.  Doesn't  hurt  the  fish,  al- 
though it  has  been  known  to  make  them 
act  rather  silly. 

•  •  • 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
named  Peter  Hazel.  Mr.  Hazel  writes 
from  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  Says  he: 
"Are  you  the  man  who,  as  a  boy,  stole 
a  chocolate  cake  and  the  ice  cream 
from  a  party  to  which  you  weren't  in- 
vited?" We  don't  remember  Mr 
Hazel,  but  the  answer  is  yes. 
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You'd  like  to  stretch  this  day  out  forever.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  No  one  ahead  of  you.  Nobody  pressing  you 


Light  up  a  Lucky-it's  light-up  time ! 


Man,  this  is  it!  No  cigarette  in  the  world  ever  tasted 
so  good.  You  see,  Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco 
—  mild,  good-tasting  tobacco  that's  TOASTED  to 
taste  even  better.  Outdoors  or  indoors,  Luckies  are 
the  best-tasting  cigarette  you  ever  smoked  I 
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'IT'S   TOASTED' 

to  taste   betterl 
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Luckies  Taste  Better 


Cleaner,  Fresher,  Smoother ! 


©A.  T.  Co.  PRODUCT  OF 


i/tie,  iWrnesujaan  Uuviuze&^o-rn/2<z?u/-    am 


ERICA'S    LEADING    MANUFACTURER    OF    CIGARETTES 
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it's    MERE  J   WONDERFUL    NEW   INSTANT   CREAMER 

For  those  who 

love  fresh  cream 
and  modern  convenience 


if  you  like  it*  witm.T. you'll  love  it  With    pream  ' 

PREAM®  is  made  entirely  from  fresh  sweet  cream  and 
other  milk  products.  It's  powdered  for  your  convenience. . . 
always  handy  and  so  economical.  It  stays  fresh  tasting! 

"Creams"  your  coffee  or  tea  instantly  and  deliriously!  Meadow- 
fresh  in  taste— doesn't  spill  or  spoil  in  daily  use.  Economical- 
costs  '/3  less  per  serving  than  coffee  cream. 

And  Pream  is  great  for  cooking— gives  creamy  richness  to  quick 
dishes  like  canned  soups.  For  more  free  recipes,  write  Sally  Ross, 
Pream  Test  Kitchen,  Box  447,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 

NEW   RECIPE 

Delicious  Tomato  Soup 

How  to  moke  a  "party-rich"  dish 
from  a  favorite  canned  soup  I 

Combine  canned  tomato  soup  and 
water  as  directed  on  label.  Add  3 
tablespoons  Pream  to  lOVi-  or  11- 
ounce  can,  stirring  to  blend.  Heat 
and  serve. 

C"»56.    H.    C.    MOORtS   COMPANY,    COLUMBUS    16,    OHIO 

PREAM 


COLD,  COLD  WORLD 


By  TED  KEY 


'Here  he  comes" 


V 


\ 


'Into  the  car" 


Le^eV   L4*.; 


'.  .  .  trust  you'll  accept  our  apologies 
their  behavior.  Now  then,  we  are  preps: 
to  offer  you,  as  a  graduate  engineer 


■  > 


Now-  among  the  benefits 
of  modern  living  you  can  include 


lifetime  financial  security 


•  if*  • 
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eu-  York  Life's  WHOLE  LIFE  insurance 
fers  your  family  protection  of  at  least 
10,000  today — can  pay  you  a  monthly 
come  at  retirement — all  at  budget  cost! 

Today,  many  young  family  men  are  finding  it 
creasingly  difficult  to  give  their  families  all  the 
nportant  advantages  progress  has  made  pos- 
ble — and  at  the  same  time  build  a  vital  back- 
g  of  financial  security. 

New  York  Life's  Whole  Life  policy  was  de- 
gned  to  meet  this  problem.  Its  minimum  face 
mount  of  $10,000  permits  economies  which  are 
assed  on  to  you  in  lower  premium  rates.  These 
iw  rates  can  help  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
ike  out  even  more  insurance  protection  and 

';ill  have  enough  left  in  your  budget  to  enjoy 
ther  good  things  of  modern  living.  Yet,  from 
|ie  start,  your  family  is  substantially  protected 

«p  case  you  should  die  unexpectedly. 

Cash  values  build  fast.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lird  year  a  growing  fund  is  available  for  emer- 


gencies. At  retirement,  these  substantial  cash 
values  can  pay  you  a  monthly  income  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

Can  you  think  of  any  simpler,  surer  way  to 
provide  for  tomorrow  while  you're  getting  the 
most  out  of  life  today? 

$10,000  MINIMUM  FACE  AMOUNT  could  serve 
as  a  solid  foundation  for  family  projection.  Is- 
sued to  age  70,  Whole  Life  is  usually  available 
at  higher  rates  to  those  who  cannot  qualify  for 
insurance  at  standard  rates  due  to  health  or 
occupation. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  per  $1,000  for  standard 
Whole  Life  insurance  is  only  $17.59  issued  at  age 
25;  $23.59  at  35;  $33.64  at  45.  Policies  with 
waiver  of  premium  and  double  indemnity  bene- 
fits are  available  at  most  ages  at  slightly  higher 
premium  rates.  Dividends  can  be  used  to  reduce 
premium  payments. 

CASH  AND  LOAN  VALUES  accumulate  rapidly 
— equal  to  the  full  reserve  at  the  end  of  the 


seventh  year;  i.e.:  Seventh  year  cash  value  per 
$1,000  taken  out  at  age  25  is  $92;  at  35,  $123; 
at  45,  $164. 

See  your  New  York  Life  agent  about  Whole 
Life — or  mail  the  coupon  below  today! 

The  New  York  Life  Agent  in  Your  Community  is  a  Good  Man  to  Know 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Dept.  CR-18,  51  Madison  Avenue  (j^\J  [lC 
New  York  1 0,  New  York  V^L-^ 

(In  Canada:  320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario) 

Please  furnish  me,  without  any  obligation,  your  booklet 
"Measuring  Your  Family  Security." 


NAME 

AGE 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE 

STATE 
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COLLIER'S  CREDITS 


'fever  a  whiskey  so  friendly  to  your  taste 
ls  the  round  full  flavor  of  Old  Cabin  Still 
. .  none  so  faithful  as  its  dependable 
miformity,  bottle  after  bottle!  That's 
>ecause  a  century-old  pedigree  is  inherited 
n  every  day's  run— through  our  exclusive 
sour  mash  recipe  which  relates  each  new 
)Ourbon  generation  to  the  last.  You'll  find 
)ld  Cabin  Still  obedient  to  your  call  for 
i  truly  fine  bourbon.  Try  a  bottle  and  see. 


PROOF 


OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  Howard 
Cohn  followed  Gary  Middlccoff  around 
the  golf  course  while  that  big-money- 
winning  golfer  demonstrated  and  chat- 
ted about  the  problems  of  a  weekend 
golfer  (page  32).  At  one  point  he 
stopped,  tossed  a  ball  into  a  stand  of 
grass  off  the  fairway  and  said.  "Now, 
for  instance,  how  would  you  handle  a 
situation  like  this?" 

"I  took  his  number  three  iron,"  Cohn 
now  tells  us,  "and  stood  over  the  ball." 

Middlecoff,  watching  quietly  nearby, 
said,  "Good  stance.  You  hold  the  club 
well."  Then  Cohn  swung,  and  the  ball 
hopped  about  nine  feet  into  some  more 
tall  grass. 

Middlecoff  came  forward  beaming, 
"Wonderful  shot,  Howie!  It  demon- 
strates perfectly  almost  everything  not 
to  do  when  hitting  the  ball  out  of  the 
rough!" 

Howard  Cohn  can  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  deliver. 

•  •  • 

HARRY  HENDERSON,  who  wrote 
Why  Close  Schools  in  Summer?,  polled 
his  three  sons  on  the  subject. 

The  results: 

Al,  a  boogiewoogie-playing  high- 
school  senior:  "It's  no  good.  Summer 
is  the  only  chance  most  kids  have  to 
work." 

Harry  III,  football-minded  fresh- 
man: "It's  a  good  idea.  To  tell  the 
truth,  summer's  a  bore;  there's  nothing 
to  do  but  swim  and  watch  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  win." 

Joe,  first-grader,  wrinkled  his  nose 
in  disbelief  and  disgust  when  the  idea 
was  explained  to  him.  "What!  More 
school!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  won't  do  it. 
I'm  going  underwater-swimming." 

•  •  • 

SPEAKING  OF  SCHOOLS  you've 
seen  Ted  Key's  timely  commentary  on 
the  previous  page.  The  cartoonist  says 
it  really  was  a  cold,  cold  world  when 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1933. 

"No  mountains  came  to  Mohammed 
in  those  days.  I  remember  spending 
most  of  my  time  on  the  San  Francisco 
docks  trying  to  latch  on  to  a  ship  to  the 
Orient.  I  was  sidetracked  by  an  ap- 
pendectomy during  which,  under  local 
anesthetic,  I  had  the  bright  idea  of 
sketching  my  own  operation. 

"My  motive  was  simple:  man  draw- 
ing his  operation;  publicity;  job.  I 
phoned  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
newspapers.  Reporters  and  photog- 
raphers nocked  into  my  hospital  room. 
I  made  national  news. 

"And  as  a  result  of  all  this,  I  got  a 
job.   With  my  father." 

•  •  • 

RUSSELL  LYNES  is  managing  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine  and,  besides 
doing  some  fine  articles  for  it  (remem- 
ber Highbrow,  Lowbrow,  Middle- 
brow?) and  for  other  publications, 
has  written  two  Omnibus  television 
shows,  in  which  he  took  part  too. 
He  has  two  little  books — Snobs,  and 
Guests — to  his  credit  and  one  fat  one, 
The  Tastemakers. 

"This  last  one,"  he  admits,  "is  an 
informal  history  of  American  taste — 
especially  the  visual  arts,  architecture, 
decoration,  et  cetera — from  about 
1 830  to  the  present,  and  apparently 
qualifies  me  as  a  sort  of  expert  on  the 
subject." 


Certainly  that's  the  reason  we  r 
quested  Lynes  to  go  to  Boston  to  loo 
into  the  Arts  Festival  there.  He  says 
"I  stayed  at  the  Ritz,  was  exhaustivel 
entertained  and  informed;  walked  m 
legs  off,  and  snooped.  I  had  a  ver 
good  time  with  a  group  of  extrcmel 
pleasant,  civilized  and  energetic  Bo« 
tonians  who  were  as  excited  as  a  bunc 
of  kids  about  the  show  they  were  pui 
ting  on." 

For  the  cause  of  the  excitement, 
Lynes's  piece  on  page  98. 

•  •  • 

OLD  YELLER  (the  second  of  thn 
installments  is  in  this  issue)  will  conr 
out  in  book  form  July  1 1th  and  is  F: 
Gipson's  seventh  novel,  according 
our  count.    His  publishers.  Harper 
Brothers,   tell   us  that  his  two  bool 
published    last    year    have   just    bi 
honored  by  The  Texas  Institute  of  A 
and  Letters:   Recollection  Creek  woi 
the    McMurray    award    as    the    "bes 
Texas  novel,"  and  The  Trail-Drivi 
Rooster,  the  Cokesbury  award  for  thi 
best  Texas  juvenile. 

That  dog,  Old  Yeller,  is  closer  tc 
truth  than  fiction,  Gipson  writes  ui 
from  the  wilds  of  Mason,  Texas.  "Mj 
mother  and  father  were  children  o! 
Texas  pioneers  and  the  story  was  buil 
out  of  the  tales  they  told  me  of  frontier 
dogs  in  the  old  days." 

•  •  • 


KNOWN  AS  LEADING  authoriti 
on  food,  Helen  Evans  Brown  an 
James  A.  Beard  separately  have  writtei 
many  articles  and  books  on  the  subject 
they  met  in  1952,  when  Beard  wai 
asked  to  write  a  review  of  Helei 
Brown's  West  Coast  Cook  Book. 

Last  year  they  collaborated  on  The 
Complete  Book  of  Outdoor  Cookery, 
published  by  Doubleday,  and  in  this 
issue  they  combined  to  do  our  picnic 
story. 

Mrs.  Brown  lives  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  husband,  who  is  in 
the  rare-book  business  and  who  has 
stocked  their  home  with  thousands  o' 
cookbooks,  some  of  which  are  cen- 
turies old. 

"On  my  last  trip  there,"  says  Bea 
a  New  York  bachelor,  "the  three  of  us 
did  a  long  auto  tour  of  12  Western 
states,  through  the  cheese  and  wine 
districts  and  to  the  fish  and  oyster 
centers. 

"We  never  bought  a  lunch  the  whole 
time.  The  back  seat  was  so  full  of  food 
samples  that  all  we  had  to  buy  was  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  we'd  have  the  grand- 
est picnic  lunches  you  can  imagine." 

—JEROME   BEATTY,   JR. 


DORolMT    CONWAT 

Helen  Brown  and  Jim  Beard  cook  together 


Collier's  for  June  22,  195' 
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1673  -  Earliest  form  of 
hearing  aid  known  was 
t  hi  8  6-foot,  cigar  - 
shaped  hearing  cham- 
ber, motinted  on  a  fancy 
base.  With  the  listener's 
carat  one  end,  the  speak- 
er would  shout  through 
the  other. 


From  Trumpets... to  Transistor  Hearing  Aids 


706  -  Acoustic  Chair  received 
ound  waves  through  its  trumpet- 
ike  apparatus. 


U0 -Acoustic  Hat  had  a 
sound  screen"  and  a  trumpet 
rom  the  brim  down  to  ear. 


•37  -  Vacuum  Tube  Hearing  Aid, 
lowered  by  two  "Eveready"  bat- 
eries,  brought  naturalness  of 
ound. 


1S00  -  Trumpets,  in  hundreds  of 
shapes  and  makes,  were  popular 
during  the  19th  century. 


/.*-.< 


1900  -  Electrical  Hearing  Aid 
introduced  the  power  of  the  bat- 
tery to  make  up  for  hearing  loss. 


18S0  -  Hidden  Sound  Receptors 
camouflaged  as  ornamental 
combs,  fans,  flowers  and  canes. 


1943  -  All-in-One  Hearing  Aid. 
Smaller,  more  efficient  batteries 
and  vacuum  tubes  ended  the  two- 
piece  hearing  instrument. 


1907  -  Carbon-Type  Aid.  Many 
wore  the  battery  and  carbon 
amplifier  on  the  leg. 


19S6  -  Electronic  Transistor  Aid, 
smaller  than  a  lighter  -  is  pow- 
ered by  one,  tiny  "Eveready" 
mercury  battery. 


Three  hundred  years  and  a  world  of  sound  apart! 
With  the  17th  century  hearing  chamber,  even  a  shout 
would  fade  away.  Today,  a  tiny  transistor  hearing  aid, 
powered  by  a  single,  wafer-thin  "Eveready"  mercury 
battery  delivers  even  the  dimension  of  a  whisper. 

For  over  half  a  century,  the  development  of  more 
efficient  "Eveready"  batteries  has  made  possible  the 
smaller,  lighter  hearing  instruments  of  today. 

The  transistor  hearing  aid  reflects  the  contribution 
of  scientists,  hearing-aid  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  battery  makers  in  bringing  to  the  hard  of  hearing 
a  wider  world  of  normal  sound. 


This  "Eveready"  mercury  battery  — 
smaller  than  a  dime  —  operates  the 
transistor  hearing  aid  of  today! 


The  term  "Eveready"  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY  >  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation    •    30  Emet  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  M.  Y. 
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SfrecicU  StUtion  o(  tfie 


(It's  the  biggest  bundle  of  high-powered  Buick 
ever  to  invade  the  low-price  field!) 


WHAT'S  NEW  in  the  '56  Buick  SPECIAL? 

NEW  322-cubic-inch  V8  engine  of  8.9  to  1  compression 
ratio— highest  ever  for  this  bedrock-priced  Series 

NEW  Extra-Massive  Frame  and  Precision-Balanced  Chassis/ 

engineered  all  new  from  front  to  rear  for  extra-rugged  readability 

NEW  Deep-Oil-Cushioned  Luxury  Ride— with  all-coil 
springing  and  true  torque-tube  drive 

NEW  Sweep-Ahead  Styling— with  choice  of  Fashion  Color 
Harmony  inside  and  out 

NEW  Smoother-Action  Brakes  with  Center-Groove  Linings 
and  Suspended  Pedal 

NEW  Stepped-Up  Gas  Mileage 

NEW  Interlocking  Safety  Latches  and  Safety-Aim  Head  Lamps 

When  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 


YOU  can  see  that  it's  big,  btoad,  bold  and 
beautiful. 
And  seeing  all  this,  maybe  you  figured  this  auto- 
mobile was  something  you  just  couldn't  afford. 
But  listen: 

This  is  a  Buick  Special  —  the  bottom-priced 
Series  in  the  Buick  line. 

That  means  you  can  afford  a  brilliant  new  '56 
Buick  if  you  can  afford  any  new  car  —  because 
Special  prices  are  right  on  the  heels  of  those 
of  the  well-known  smaller  cars. 

How  else  could  Buick  be  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  top  3  of  America's  best  sellers? 

But  listen  once  again:  What  you  get  for  your 


money  here  is  all  automobile  —  and  lots  of  it  — 
the  biggest  bundle  of  high-powered  energy  and 
high-fashion  styling  ever  to  carry  the  Buick 
banner  into  the  low-price  field. 

For  here's  a  car  with  massive  physique  — beauti- 
fully brawny  in  its  nearly  two  tons  of  solid  road- 
weight  and  its  17  feet  of  sweeping  grace. 

Here's  the  surging  power  of  the  mightiest  engine 
in  Special  annals— a  robust  322-cubic-inch  V8 
of  record-high  compression. 

Here's  the  pulse-quickening  performance  of  a 
new  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow*— asparkle  with 
brand-new  getaway  and  gas  savings  at  only  part 
throttle  — and  with  a  rich  reserve  of  instant 


switch-pitch  acceleration  when  you  need  it. 

And  here's  the  luxury  of  Buick  interiors  — of 
Buick's  great  ride— of  Buick  handling— of  Buick 
solidity  of  structure,  with  all  that  this  means  in 
extra  safety  and  steadiness  and  stamina. 

So  tally  it  up  yourself.  Can  you  ask  for  anything 
more? 

Drop  in  on  your  Buick  dealer  this  week,  take  the 
wheel  —  and  discover,  in  the  doing,  what  a  won- 
derful deal  is  in  the  offing  on  your  present  car. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

'New  Advanced  Variable  Pilch  Dynaflow  is  the  only  Dynaflow 
Buick  builds  today.  It  is  standard  on  Roadmaster,  Super  and  Century 
—optional  at  modest  extra  cost  on  thi  Special. 

SEE  JACKIE  GLEASON  ON  TV  Every  Saturday  Evening 
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Troubled  South 

Search  for  a  middle  ground 


By  C.  A.  MCKNIGHT 


An  eminent  North  Carolina  editor  discusses  the  plight  of  the  Southern 
moderate,  caught  between  powerful  forces  in  the  desegregation  battle 


B08CRT    »MIIUPS 


C.  A.  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  lived  and  worked 
in  the  South  most  of  his  life.  Until  a 
year  ago,  he  was  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service, 
an  agency  set  up  to  report  to  Southern 
papers  on  developments  following  the 
1 954  Supreme  Court  segregation  rulings 


THE  thoughtful  man  cannot  but  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed as  he  looks  across  the  Southern  region 
today  and  compares  what  he  sees  with  what  he  saw 
two  short  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  the  South  was  moving  with 
assurance  and  excitement  into  the  most  promising, 
most  fascinating  stage  of  a  regional  history  that  had 
been  long  on  fascination  and  short  on  promise. 

Industry,  having  come  lately  to  the  region,  was 
expanding,  diversifying  and  spreading  from  the  cit- 
ies to  the  countryside.  Agriculture  was  throw- 
ing off  the  bonds  of  single  cash  crops  and 
sharecropper  hand  labor;  diversification  and  mech- 
anization were  its  watchwords.  The  airplane  and 
the  motor  vehicle,  particularly  the  lumbering  trac- 
tor trailer,  were  slashing  away  some  of  the  trans- 
portation barriers  that  historically  had  helped  to 
keep  the  South  in  economic  backwardness.  South- 
erners were  on  the  move,  away  from  the  small  farms 
with  their  low  per-capita  income,  to  the  sprawling 
urban  centers  and  better-paying  jobs. 

Along  with  economic  change,  the  South  was 
growing  more  independent  in  its  politics,  and  more 
conservative,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  unfashionable 
to  be  a  Republican  and  to  favor  high  tariffs. 

Race  relations  were  better  than  at  any  time  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Slowly  but  surely,  the  Negro 
was  getting  a  chance  at  decent  employment.    He 


was  moving  into  better  housing.  He  was  voting  in 
ever-larger  numbers,  and  his  vote  was  beginning  to 
have  an  impact  on  primary  elections  in  many  areas. 
Lynchings  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Klan  had  been  stamped  out. 

In  sum,  the  region  was  booming.  The  people 
were  busy  and  relaxed.  The  day  was  in  sight  when 
the  South  would  win  its  long,  uphill  struggle  to  full 
economic  partnership  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Then  the  1954  and  1955  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  public-school  segregation  cases  were 
handed  down.  In  their  wake  have  come  ugly  race 
tension  stirred  by  hatred,  bitterness  and  fear;  inci- 
dents of  individual  and  mob  violence;  political  dem- 
agoguery  of  the  shabbiest  kind;  the  eruption  of  a 
vast  and  angry  resistance  movement;  the  passage  of 
a  great  bulk  of  frenzied,  unwise  and  unnecessary 
legislation,  and  a  very  real,  though  yet  intangible, 
threat  both  to  the  region's  system  of  public  educa- 
tion and  to  its  continued  economic  progress. 

To  live  in  the  South  today  is  to  be  bewildered  and 
dismayed  that  so  great  and  so  abrupt  a  change 
could  take  place  in  so  short  a  time.  White  and  Ne- 
gro Southerners  are  going  about  their  business  as 
usual,  but  the  race  issue  is  always  just  beneath  the 
surface.  And  many  of  us  who  have  to  deal  with  it 
know  it  is  likely  to  affect  our  lives  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  roughly  six  months  ago  that  Collier's  sug- 
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'I  see  no  solution,"  says  the  writer,  "in  the  approach  of  the  militant  Negro  . 


The  stubborn  new  strength  of  the  Negro  poses 
half  of  the  dilemma  for  the  Southern  moderate 


gested  that  I  try  defining  for  its  national  audience 
the  dilemma  of  the  white  Southerner  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  the  collapse  of  the  dual  society  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  I  begged  off  at  the  time,  for  I 
sensed  then  the  beginning  of  the  great  emotional 
and  political  upheaval  that  we  have  witnessed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  I  felt  that  not  until  it 
had  temporarily  spent  itself  could  any  accurate 
reading  of  the  Southern  temperament  be  taken. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  write  this  six  months 
ago.  The  pattern  of  desegregation  had  been  clear, 
and  in  a  sense,  historic.  In  general,  this  was  the  pat- 
tern: desegregation  accomplished  or  in  process  in 
the  border  states  where  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
to  whites  is  small  and  where  race  ha4  never  been  a 
major  factor  in  politics;  spot  desegregation  in  three 
states  of  the  mid-South  and  a  policy  of  watchful 
waiting  in  the  others;  an  ever-stronger  determina- 
tion to  preserve  segregation  in  the  deep  South.  A 
17-state  area  had  thus  been  fragmentized,  and  there 
no  longer  was  a  Solid  South  but  many  Souths  where 
the  race  issue  was  concerned. 

The  border  states  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia  and  Missouri,  plus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, had  moved  toward  prompt  compliance  after  the 
first  court  decision.  There  were  a  few  incidents,  but 
on  the  whole  desegregation  proceeded  smoothly. 

From  the  very  first,  a  hard  core  of  deep  South 
states — Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana — had  made  it  clear  that  they 


would  evade  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  if  possi- 
ble, and  defy  it,  if  necessary. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1955-'56  school  term,  Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Texas  were  well 
into  the  initial  stages  of  a  desegregation  program. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Tennessee 
were  still  following  a  wait-and-see  policy,  with  pros- 
pects of  some  spot  desegregation,  at  least,  in  an- 
other year  or  two. 

SINCE  THE  TURN  of  the  year,  this  pattern  has 
been  sharply  altered.  The  moderate  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Florida  are  now  moving 
rapidly  into  the  resistance  camp.  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  despite  successful  spot  desegregation,  seem 
headed  in  the  same  direction.  What  will  happen  in 
Tennessee  is  anybody's  guess. 

The  significance  of  this  change  is  that  a  minimum 
of  eight  states,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  10,  will 
move  into  the  1956-'57  school  term  dedicated  to 
the  prevention  of  any  mixing  of  the  races  whatso- 
ever in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  them  have  on 
the  books  a  variety  of  statutory  and  constitutional 
devices  that  will  have  to  be  tested  in  the  courts,  one 
by  one,  promising  the  "generation  of  litigation" 
that  the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  predicted. 

To  the  non-Southerner,  this  undoubtedly  is  an 
incredible  state  of  affairs.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  it 
calls  for  some  objective  analysis.  I  shall  try  to  be 
as  objective  as  a  Southerner  can  be  about  so  com- 
plex a  subject  as  race  relations. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  said  that  the  white 
Southerner  often  feels  that  his  dilemma  is  not  fully 
understood  outside  the  region,  and  with  some  justi- 
fication. In  part,  this  is  because  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  radio-TV  coverage  of  the  race  story  tends 
to  single  out  the  area  of  conflict,  which  is  more  spec- 
tacular, and  to  minimize  or  even  to  ignore  areas  of 
quiet,  constructive  accomplishment.  In  a  larger 
part,  it  is  because  the  non-Southerner  is  understand- 
ably handicapped  in  trying  to  comprehend  the  tan- 
gled emotions  that  the  desegregation  issue  stirs  up 
in  the  South.  The  non-Southerner  has  been  brought 
up  to  idolize  Abraham  Lincoln.  Though  there  may 
be  islands  of  segregation  all  around  him,  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  "White  Only"  legal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  system  he  sees  posted  above  drinking 
fountains  and  rest  rooms  in  the  South.  His  slums 
are  not  so  racially  conspicuous.  His  culture  has 
different  antecedents  from  that  of  the  Southerner. 
His  politics  is  woven  of  a  different  fabric.  Hence, 
even  though  he  be  a  reasonable  man,  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  understand  the  perplexity  of  the  white 
Southerner  who  seeks  to  find  a  way  through  this 
crisis.  And  he  is  not  likely  to  know,  or  to  believe, 
that  there  are  reasonable  men  in  the  South  who  are 
just  as  appalled  as  he  is  at  some  of  the  injustices  of 
compulsory  segregation,  and  just  as  apprehensive 
about  its  implications  for  our  democracy. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  problem  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South  is  an  old  one.  The  Negro 
has  been  at  the  very  core  of  most  of  the  South's 
traditions  and  institutions,  even  though  few  white 
Southerners  pause  to  think  about  it.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  slavery.  He  made  the  plantation  sys- 
tem possible.  He  was  the  worker  whose  strong  back 
and  arms  built  up  our  cash-crop  agriculture.  Over 
him  a  Civil  War  was  fought,  and  around  him 
swirled  the  turmoil  of  Reconstruction.  In  a  nega- 
tive way,  he  helped  to  fashion  the  one-party  politi- 
cal system  in  the  South.    Much  of  our  regional 
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literature  has  been  about  him.  His  melodies  an 
found  in  our  music.  His  economic  destitution  w; 
a  factor  in  making  the  South  at  one  time  "the  1 
tion's  number  one  economic  problem,"  and  his  in 
ability  to  break  into  higher-income  vocations  am 
carry  his  share  of  the  tax  burden  had  saddled  thi 
also-poor  Southern  white  with  a  double  load  of  tax 
ation,  reflected  in  higher  proportionate  state  am 
local  taxes  for  the  services  received. 

Of  late,  the  Negro  has  been  leaving  the  South  b; 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  migrating  to  the  indui 
trial  states  of  the  non-South,  where  his  vote  ha 
helped  to  shape  national  policies  often  at  variano 
with  the  preferences  of  many  white  Southerners, 

In  sum,  the  Negro  has  been  a  central  fact  of  lifi 
in  the  South  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuri 
and  the  major  Southern  problem  has  been  one  o] 
race  relations — the  business  of  peoples  of  differem 
colors  and  different  cultures  living  peacefully  t< 
gether  in  a  segregated  society.  The  problem,  them 
is  not  new.  But  in  the  past  two  years,  it  has  takei 
on  disturbing  new  proportions  and  new  dimensions! 

During  almost  all  of  this  long  period,  the  twd 
races  have  lived  in  a  dual  society  of  the  white  man's, 
making.  And  since  1896,  the  year  of  the  Suprerm 
Court's  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  decision,  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine — and  the  mass  of  Jim  Crow 
legislation  it  spawned — had  the  sanction  of  consti- 
tutionality. It  is  tragically  true  that  the  public  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  for  Negroes,  includin; 
schools,  were  more  often  than  not  separate  but  ttjf 
equal,  but  the  legality  of  the  system  stood  unim-l 
paired  until,  in  the  last  decade,  the  Supreme  Court 
began  chipping  away  at  it.  Then,  in  1954,  the  court 
flatly  declared  that  "separate  facilities  are  inher- 
ently unequal,"  and  the  legal  foundation  for  a  dual 
society  collapsed. 

IT  WOULD  BE  a  serious  error  to  underestimate 
the  strength  and  the  sincerity  of  the  resistance 
movement  that  has  swept  across  the  South  in  the 
last  two  years.  There  is  a  real  determination  to  hold 
the  line  against  any  desegregation  of  the  schools 
whatsoever,  best  and  most  often  expressed  in  the 
dike  analogy:  if  there's  so  much  as  a  single  leak,  it 
is  said,  the  whole  thing  will  go. 

The  fact  that  areas  with  relatively  small  numbers 
of  Negroes  have  desegregated  schools  smoothly  and 
easily  makes  no  impression  in  the  resistance  states. 
Neither  does  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  South  have  10  per  cent  or  less  Negro 
population,  and  presumably  could  do  likewise. 

There  is  no  single  explanation  for  this  majority 
white  opinion  in  the  resistance  states.  But  there  are 
at  least  four  major  factors,  to  which  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  assign  any  order  of  importance. 

One  is  politics.  It  is  good  politics  in  the  South 
today,  as  it  has  been  many  times  in  the  past,  to 
stand  publicly  and  emphatically  for  separation  of 
the  races.  Another  is  the  arithmetic  of  numbers.  In 
the  so-called  Black  Belt  counties,  Negroes  number 
from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  the 
whites  have  a  real  fear  of  political  domination.  Still 
another  is  thesex  angle — the  fear,  irrational  though 
it  may  be,  that  school  desegregation  will  lead  to 
intermarriage  and  racial  amalgamation. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  hard  fact 
that,  on  the  average,  there  are  class,  social  and  cul- 
tural differences  between  Southern  whites  and  Ne- 
groes which  go  beyond  skin  color.  This  poses  the 
most  cruel  dilemma  of  all  for  the  white  Southerner 
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The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  now  stronger  than  ever  in  the  South,  recruits  members  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  during  bus  boycott  there 
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Negroes  in  Montgomery  await  private  transportation,  arranged  by  leaders  of  Negro  community 
after   they    had   decided   to   boycott  city's   regular   bus    line    for   practicing    racial    segregation 


The  Reverends  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  (1.)  and  R.  James 
Glasco  talk  over  strategy   in   the   Montgomery   bus   boycott 


Besides  the  militant  Negro,  the  Southern  moderate  is  confronted  by  the  white  extremists — like  the  Citizens'  Council  members  above,  shown  at  meetings  in  Montgomery 


\  .  .  nor  do  I  find  a  solution  in  the  extreme  resistance  movement  exemplified  by  tl 


who  believes  in  both  the  inevitability  and  the  essen- 
tial Tightness  of  the  court  decision,  and  who  would 
like  to  see  ultimate  compliance  everywhere. 

Let  us  look  at  this  man  for  a  moment — and  he 
may  be  more  numerous  than  anyone  suspects. 

He  knows  that  his  region  has  been  launched  into 
an  era  of  change.  He  is  aware  that  compulsory 
segregation  has  been  cruel  to  the  Southern  Negro, 
that  '"separate  but  equal"'  was  largely  a  legal  fiction, 
observed  mainly  in  the  breach.  He  is,  like  other 
Americans,  basically  a  law-abiding  citizen,  with 
great  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  American 
democracy.  Moreover,  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  man,  he  is  motivated  by  the  same  Judeo- 
Christian  code  of  morality  as  other  Americans. 

Yet  he  turns  away  from  those  who  advocate 
large-scale  desegregation  in  the  entire  South  at  this 
time.  He  is  fearful,  first  of  all,  that  compulsory  de- 
segregation would  literally  destroy  public  education 
in  many  sections  of  the  South.  He  is  fearful,  more- 
over, that  the  tensions  inherent  in  the  desegregation 
process  will  cause  physical  violence  between  the 
races,  leaving  scars  that  would  heal  slowly,  if  at  all. 
Bitterness  in  Montgomery  .  . .  rioting  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  .  .  .  bottle  throwing  in  Chattanooga 
.  .  .  shootings  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  .  .  . 
these  things  add  fuel  to  his  fears. 

Furthermore,  the  class,  social  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  the  races  plague  his  thoughts. 
The  Negro  Southerner  is  not  to  be  blamed  so  much 
as  the  system  under  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
live,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
his  economic  status  is  low.  Because  of  this,  rather 
than  because  of  any  racial  characteristic,  the  Negro 
child  often  comes  from  sadly  inferior,  and  some- 
times almost  primitive,  family  surroundings,  where 
standards  of  health  and  sanitation  are  incredibly 
low.  Particularly  in  rural  regions  where  Negro 
farm  laborers  number  a  majority  of  the  population, 
white  parents  are  most  reluctant  to  have  their  chil- 
dren in  intimate,  daily  association  with  Negro 
children  whose  environmental  background  and 
educational  level  are  so  obviously  inferior. 


It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  social  and  cultural 
differences  which  are  partially,  but  not  entirely,  the 
result  of  economic  poverty.  Once  again,  it  may  not 
be  the  Negro  Southerner's  fault,  but  codes  of  mo- 
rality and  behavior  are  different,  with  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, illegitimacy  and  social  diseases  showing  a 
much  higher  incidence  than  among  whites. 

Reservations  about  mixed  schools  felt  by  South- 
ern white  parents  because  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  differences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
color  of  skin.  They  are  the  same  reservations  that 
middle-income  non-Southerners  would  share  if 
their  children  were  assigned  in  minority  numbers 
to  schools  in  Northern  industrial  slum  areas. 

AND  SO,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  white  majority 
opinion  in  a  large  part  of  the  South  rejects  even 
limited,  experimental  desegregation,  and  has  jelled 
behind  the  movement  to  resist  any  mixing  of  the 
races  in  the  schools.  How  do  Southern  whites  jus- 
tify such  an  attitude?  How  do  they  rationalize  the 
notion  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  can  mean  one 
thing  in  their  states,  and  another  thing  elsewhere? 

There  are  two  fairly  simple  answers. 

Many  white  Southerners — perhaps  millions  of 
them — have  convinced  themselves,  or  have  become 
convinced  by  others,  that  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
ceeded its  judicial  authority  and  literally  amended 
the  Constitution  instead  of  interpreting  it.  I  shall 
not  argue  the  point.  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact. 
Spokesmen  for  this  view  call  attention  to  the  omis- 
sion of  any  direct  reference  to  public  schools  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  to  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
gress which  proposed,  and  the  state  legislatures 
which  ratified,  the  amendment;  to  the  action  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  appropriating  funds  for  segre- 
gated schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson  decision  in  1896  which,  in  a 
"side  remark,"  brought  schools  under  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine;  and  they  point  to  their  own 
struggle  over  the  years  to  provide  equal  schools  for 
Negro  children  under  this  doctrine  from  the  low- 
est per-capita  income  of  any  region  in  the  nation. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  they  argue,  ignored  aljj 
legal  precedents  and  rendered  a  decision  based  or 
psychological   and   sociological   reasoning.     In   scl 
doing,  they  say,  the  Court  usurped  authority  thai, 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  legislative  processes. 

It  is  their  contention  that  since  the  court  actec| 
illegally,  they  have  a  right  to  ignore  or  to  defy  the 
decision    until    a    constitutional    amendment 
adopted  specifically  affirming  the  decision.    That's) 
another  way  of  saying  "for  a  long,  long  time,"  sine 
the  passage  of  such  an  amendment  by  Congress  is  a| 
political  impossibility  at  the  moment. 

White  Southerners  who  oppose  any  mixing  ol 
the  races  in  the  school  get  further  comfort  from  an| 
opinion  handed  down  on  July  15,  1955,  by  a  specia 
three-judge  court  in  one  of  the  five  original  schoolB 
segregation  cases.  The  opinion,  written  by  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  of  the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  said  in  part:  "Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does  not 
require  integration.  It  merely  forbids  discrimina- 
tion. It  does  not  forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs 
as  the  result  of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce  segrega- 
tion. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  state  or  state 
agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of 
individuals." 

This  dictum  has  been  a  major  influence  in  shaping 
resistance  strategy  in  Southern  states. 

The  dual  conviction  that  the  Supreme  Court 
acted  illegally,  and  that  even  so  it  did  not  really 
order  mixing  of  the  races  in  the  schools,  lends  re- 
spectability to  defiance.  Some  white  Southerners 
are  fully  as  concerned  over  the  loss  of  respect  for 
the  courts  as  over  the  race  issue  itself,  believing  that 
obedience  to  court  orders  is  more  important  ulti- 
mately to  the  American  system  than  whether  arty 
child,  white  or  colored,  goes  to  school. 

The  respectability  of  the  resistance  movement 
also  has  implications  for  national  politics.  Although 
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I.)  and  Ft.  Worth — who  are  determined  to  maintain  segregation.    "The  moderates,"  says  the  author,  "need  more  support  from  the  millions  of  silent  people  in  the  South" 


4ite  Citizens'  Councils. .  .v 


the  more  responsible  Southern  political  leaders  say 

that  they  are  cool  to  a  third-party  movement 

I95f»,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  ingredients 

:  are  now  present  for  a  political  revolt  of  such  pro- 
portions  that   it   might   easily  deny   either  major 

"party  a  constitutional  electoral  majority,  and  throw 

:the  1956  Presidential  election  into  the  U.S.  House 

of  Representatives,  with  results  beyond  calculation. 

Finally,  the  white  Southerner,  as  he  has  done  for 

decades,  conveniently  finds  any  number  of  scape- 

■  goats  for  his  troubles.  Traditionally  he  has  blamed 
"outsiders."  particularly  the  Northern  press  and 
Northern  politicians.  To  these  he  now  adds  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  National  Association  for 

-  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The  latter  is 
a  natural  adversary  and,  beyond  that,  it  has  made 

■;  tactical  blunders  which  have  further  infuriated 
white  Southerners. 

ONE  OF  THE  TRAGIC  developments  of  the  last 
''six  months  has  been  the  quiet  exodus  of  Southern 
'  moderates  from  the  public-debate  forum.    By  a 
moderate,  I  mean  the  fellow  whose  mind  is  still 
open  to  facts  and  opinions  on  either  side  of  the 
-'  segregation  issue,  and  whose  emotions  are  under 
"  such  firm  control  that  he  can  discuss  the  issue  with 
:  his  neighbors  and  friends  calmly,  temperately  and 
•Jwith  some  detachment.    Moreover,  he  is  a  man 
who  would  not  be  averse  to  seeing  limited  school 
desegregation  tried  in  a  few  selected  communities, 
Slso  that  future  public  policy  in  his  state  could  be 
■based  on  facts,  and  not  on  fear  and  fancy.    The 
'jSouthern  moderate,  by  that  definition,  is  finding 
lout  that  the  middle  ground  upon  which  he  has  been 
"laccustomed  to  stand  is  fast  shrinking  from  beneath 
jhim.   Strong  pressure  from  the  extremes  is  forcing 
him  to  shut  up.  or  to  join  the  resistance  movement. 
Examples  abound.  I  shall  cite  but  a  few. 
From  the  day  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, the  Nashville  Banner,  sturdily  conservative 
on  most  issues,  accepted  the  decision  and  urged 
eventual  compliance.    But  the  Autherine  Lucy  in- 
cident at  the  University  of  Alabama  shocked  the 
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Above,  part  of  the  audience  at  the  Fort  Worth 
meeting.  Representatives  of  Citizens'  Councils 
from    nine    Southern   states   attended   conference 


Left:  This  petition  displayed  at  the  Fort  Worth 
meeting  was  addressed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  accused  the  nine  justices  of  "bad  conduct" 
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The  writer  sees  five  forces  at  work  which  may 
help  settle  the  South's  desegregation  problem 


Banner.  Castigating  the  NAACP,  it  openly  re- 
versed policy  and  began  waving  a  "go-slow"  flag. 
In  a  more  sensitive  area,  the  Florence  (South 
Carolina)  Morning  News,  edited  by  young  Jack 
O'Dowd,  weary  of  bucking  the  tide,  told  its  story 
in  a  long  and  tortured  editorial  in  early  March. 
".  .  .  Our  appeal  to  reason,"  O'Dowd  wrote,  "has 
brought  expressions  of  hatred,  bigotry,  unreason 
and  filth.  Our  plea  for  moderation  has  been  greeted 
with  threats,  lies,  rumor  and  lack  of  good  will  .  .  . 
Since  men  of  good  will  have  been  unwilling  to  'out- 
vote' men  of  smaller  character  and  caliber,  this 
newspaper  must  stop  asking  for  honesty,  integrity, 
moderation  and  Christian  charity  in  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem  of  race  relations."  And  so  the 
Morning  News  withdrew  from  the  public  debate. 

LAST  DECEMBER,  the  manager  of  a  large  life- 
insurance  office  in  a  mid-Southern  city  told  me  he 
was  looking  for  two  or  three  qualified  Negro  ste- 
nographers. He  had  already  talked  the  matter  over 
with  his  all-white  force,  and  found  no  objections. 
Recently  I  asked  him  about  his  experiment. 

"I  wouldn't  dare  try  it  now,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
afraid  of  a  boycott." 

To  this  gloomy  picture  of  the  white  moderate's 
position  must  be  added  the  disappointment,  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  the  Negro  Southerner  feels 
because  of  the  dashing  of  his  exultant  hopes  for 
full  legal  equality  and  full  human  dignity.  At  the 
moment,  no  one  can  say  whether  this  resentment 
will  express  itself  on  a  region-wide  basis  in  terms 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  Montgomery,  Alabama,  bus 
boycott.   But  it  is  a  possibility. 

What's  ahead  for  the  South?  I  see  several  influ- 
ences that,  given  time,  will  at  least  ease  some  of  the 
high  tension,  smooth  out  some  of  the  friction  and 
enable  responsible  leaders  of  both  races  to  sit  down 
together  and  plan  their  mutual  future. 

The  first  is  a  truism  of  human  relations — that 
customs,  traditions  and  personal  preferences  have 
more  powerful  influence  than  law  on  the  patterns 
of  individual  associations.  Segregation  is  the  dom- 
inant pattern  in  the  North,  where  there  are  no  laws 
to  support  it — and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
the  South,  where  social  customs  are  more  deeply 
embedded,  there  will  be  an  even  greater  amount  of 
segregation  by  custom,  regardless  of  what  the 
courts  say  or  do.  If  enough  white  Southerners  come 
to  that  conclusion — that  social  segregation  will  re- 
main even  if  legal  segregation  goes — the  intensity 
of  current  racial  animosity  would  diminish. 

The  second  involves  the  always  sensitive  pocket- 
book.  From  so  respected  a  spokesman  as  Boyd 
Campbell,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  president  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  came  a  warning 
to  Southern  businessmen  that  "the  integration  issue 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  impact  on  Southern  business 
and  industry — and  on  Southern  labor." 

Modern  industry  considers  many  things  when 
looking  for  a  new  plant  site.  Prominent  among 
them  are  political  stability,  an  expanding  consumer 
market,  good  schools,  good  recreational  facilities 
and  a  friendly,  easy  relationship  among  citizens  of 
the  chosen  community.  Thoughtful  Southern  busi- 
nessmen are  beginning  to  ask  themselves: 

Can  the  South  offer  new  industry  the  prospect  of 
political  stability  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  super- 


charged with  group  hatreds  that  the  people  will 
blindly  elect  a  candidate  for  high  office  who  has  no 
qualifications  other  than  a  sturdy  pair  of  lungs  and 
a  choice  vocabulary  of  race-baiting  phrases? 

Can  the  South  offer  new  industry  the  prospect  of 
an  expanding  consumer  market  when  boycotts  and 
counterboycotts,  many  of  them  based  on  sheer 
rumor,  may  threaten  the  sale  of  its  products? 

Can  the  South  offer  new  industry  good  schools 
for  the  children  of  its  executives  and  workers,  when 
the  total  abolition  of  public  education  is  the  card 
up  the  sleeve,  to  be  played  when  all  else  fails? 

Can  the  South  offer  new  industry  good  recrea- 
tional facilities  when  parks  and  playgrounds  are  be- 
ing shut  down  to  prevent  their  use  by  Negroes? 

And  can  the  South  offer  new  industry  the  pros- 
pect of  a  stable  labor  market  and  easy  community 
relations  when  anger,  hatred  and  irresponsibility 
may,  at  any  moment,  erupt  into  mob  violence? 

When  Southern  businessmen  face  up  to  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  they  may  join  the  public 
debate  on  the  side  of  moderation. 

A  third  factor  now  at  work  in  favor  of  lessening 
tensions  is  the  improvement  of  communications 
between  the  South  and  the  non-South.  In  April, 
1955 — 11  months  after  the  first  Supreme  Court 
decision — I  spoke  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  Press  Coverage  of  the  De- 
segregation Story.  In  general,  the  talk  was  an 
indictment  of  the  U.S.  press  for  superficial,  inade- 
quate and  frequently  unbalanced  coverage  of  one 
of  the  biggest  domestic  stories  of  the  century. 

That  indictment  no  longer  has  validity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Southern  region  has  literally  been 
"invaded"  of  late  by  a  huge  corps  of  correspond- 
ents, carrying  to  every  corner  of  the  nation  the 
story  of  the  region's  tortured  struggle  with  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  two  court  decisions. 
Most  of  the  reports  reflect  better  understanding  of 
the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  problem,  gained 
from  firsthand  reporting.  I  welcome  the  trend.  If, 
as  a  result,  the  South's  dilemma  comes  to  be  better 
understood  outside  the  region,  pressure  from  above 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  hostility  below  it  should 
both  subside  somewhat. 

A  FOURTH  INFLUENCE  for  improving  race  re- 
lations is  the  church.  In  the  year  following  the  first 
decision,  all  major  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
Southern  region  adopted  high-level  policy  declara- 
tions which,  in  varying  degree,  embraced  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
Catholic  Church  set  about  desegregating  its  paro- 
chial schools.  More  recently,  many  Protestant  cler- 
gymen have  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  their 
lay  congregations.  Some,  in  fact,  have  lost  their 
pulpits.  And  they  are  less  vocal  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  I  feel  this  is  relatively  a  passing  phase.  If 
religion  means  anything,  the  churches  will  once 
again  exercise  a  more  active  role  in  behalf  of  better 
human  relations. 

A  fifth  is  the  younger  generation.  Its  ideas  about 
race  are  not  so  inflexible  and  not  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  past. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  the  problem  of  the  American  Negro 
is  essentially  a  national  problem,  and  not  exclu- 
sively regional.    Largely  because  of  migration,  the 
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Negro  population  of  the  South  increased  less  than 
two  per  cent  between  L940  and  1950,  whereas  the 
Negro  population  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in- 
creased  more  than  56  per  cent.  In  general,  South- 
ern Negroes  are  moving  into  the  big  cities  of  the 
industrial  states,  posing  educational,  economic  and 
behavioral  problems  not  unlike  those  in  the  South. 
Tension  and  even  violence  have  sometimes  resulted. 

Something  more  than  civil  rights  and  economic- 
educational  equality  for  the  American  Negro  is 
needed  if  he  is  to  become  a  full  working  partner  in 
the  American  democracy. 

A  wise  and  experienced  newspaperman  sug- 
gested to  me  recently  that  we  may  be  making  a 
mistake  in  assuming  that  there  is  an  answer  to  the 
race  problem.  Some  problems,  he  said,  have  no 
answer  save  time.  In  the  segregation  issue,  he 
added,  there  may  be  an  insoluble  conflict  between  a 
moral  absolute  on  the  one  hand,  and  nearly  two 
centuries  of  aesthetics  on  the  other.  He  is  right,  but 
only  to  a  degree.  The  American  democracy  has 
never  relied  on  time  alone  to  solve  its  problems. 
Somehow,  in  every  crisis,  it  has  produced  the  lead- 
ership, the  machinery  and  the  climate  of  opinion 
for  positive  and  constructive  action. 

The  leadership  is  here,  though  latent;  the  ma- 
chinery is  faulty,  but  it  can  be  improved.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  climate  of  opinion  will  get  better. 

I  AM  AWARE  that  many  Southerners  of  both  races 
say  privately,  with  a  shaking  of  the  head,  that  the 
race  problem  "is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better."  Certainly  it  can  get  worse;  thoughtless  or 
deliberate  acts  by  all-or-nothing  advocates  of  either 
viewpoint  could  provoke  grave  civil  strife. 

But  it  could  also  get  better.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
race  issue  had  to  come  to  a  boil.  It  did  so  in  the 
spring  of  1956.  Some  of  the  incidents  which  took 
place  then,  notably  the  mob  violence  at  Tuscaloosa, 
the  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery  and  the  attack  on 
Negro  crooner  Nat  (King)  Cole  in  Birmingham, 
shocked  and  sobered  many  thoughtful  Southerners 
of  both  races.  Now  that  there  is  an  awareness 
throughout  the  region  that  a  major  racial  explosion 
would  destroy  all  the  human  values  and  institu- 
tional traditions  that  we  cherish,  there  may  follow  a 
period  of  calm  and  restraint,  during  which  the  peo- 
ple can  weigh  all  the  facts.  I  hope  that  we  are  just 
entering  upon  such  a  period. 

I  see  no  solution  in  the  approach  of  the  militant 
Negro,  however  much  I  may  sympathize  with  his 
burning  desire  for  equality  in  fact  as  well  as  equal- 
ity at  law.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  the  NAACP,  hav- 
ing won  a  significant  legal  victory,  should  take  off 
the  pressure  for  a  while  in  sensitive  areas  and  turn 
its  talents  to  the  improving  of  human  relations  in 
areas  where  desegregation  is  currently  feasible. 

Nor  do  I  find  any  solution  in  the  extreme  re- 
sistance movement  exemplified  by  the  white  Citi- 
zens' Councils  that  have  sprung  up  all  through  the 
South — though  as  a  native  Southerner  I  under- 
stand, and  have  considerable  sympathy  for,  the 
viewpoint  of  its  more  respectable  leadership.  The 
trouble  with  a  resistance  movement  of  this  kind  is 
that  responsible  leaders  cannot  hold  in  check  the 
thugs  and  hotheads  in  the  lower  echelons  who  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands. 

If  there  is  hope  for  the  South,  it  lies  in  the  mod- 
erates who  know  that  the  elevation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  to  full  equality  must  be  an  evolutionary, 
and  not  a  revolutionary,  process.  The  moderates 
are  under  extreme  pressure  in  many  areas.  They 
need  more  support  from  the  millions  of  silent  peo- 
ple in  the  South;  they  need  the  understanding 
and  the  forbearance  of  the  more  impatient  non- 
Southerners.  Without  both,  the  retreat  of  the 
Southern  moderates  may  become  a  rout,  at  an  in- 
calculable cost  to  the  entire  nation.  the  end 
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You  hare  a  long  shot  from  a  downhill  lie.     How  much  club  con 

you  take:  a  five  iron?    A  four  iron?    Your  four  wood?    A  great  pro 

has  the  answer,  whether  your  goal  is  to  break  100  or  HO 


CARY      MIDDLECOFF'S 


lO    tips   to  weekend    golfers 


GOLF  is  a  game  of  lies.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  tall  tales  you 
hear  at  the  19th  hole.  I  mean  the  position  of  the  ball  for  each 
shot  it  takes  to  play  a  round,  whether  it  adds  up  to  65  (lucky  man!) 
or  130  (well,  it's  exercise).  The  very  size  and  natural  variety  of  a 
course  force  a  golfer  to  be  ready  to  hit  a  ball  from  every  con- 
ceivable resting  place.  He's  continually  facing  long  fairways,  deep 
rough,  sand  and  greens,  plus  trees  and  rocks  and  brooks.  Know- 
ing how  to  play  a  difficult  lie  correctly  can  be  as  important  to 
saving  strokes  as  a  proper  grip  or  a  good  swing. 

On  these  pages  I've  selected  the  10  lies  I  find  most  troublesome 
for  "the  weekend  golfer" — my  label  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  players  who  are  able  to  squeeze  in  only  a  round  or  two  a  week. 
The  selections  here  aren't  freakish  situations;  they're  common  lies 
that  we're  all  likely  to  encounter  each  time  we  tour  a  course.  But 
they  cost  too  many  players  far  too  many  strokes.  As  I  try  to  show 
in  the  captions  and  pictures,  even  the  tougher  shots  can  be  played 
without  sending  your  scores  shooting  upward. 

Since  each  player's  degree  of  skill  should  determine  how  he 
plays  a  shot,  I've  directed  the  tips,  when  they  apply,  to  three  spe- 
cific categories  of  golfers:  the  very  large  group  whose  day  on  the 
course  is  a  success  if  they  break  100;  the  better  players  striving  to 
break  90;  and  the  superior  weekenders  out  to  break  80. 

But  it's  impossible  to  teach  golfers  how  to  cope  with  the  longer- 
shot  lies  without  first  trying  to  correct  the  most  general  fault  I  find 
in  the  weekend  player — his  selection  of  clubs.  I  find  him  constantly 
overestimating  his  power  and  picking  out  too  weak  a  club  for  a 
given  distance.  For  example,  I'll  come  up  to  a  165-yard  par-lhree 
hole  with  a  not-too-expert  amateur  I  can  outdrive  by  50  yards. 
But  when  I  select  a  five  iron — the  club  I  should  use  for  the  dis- 
tance^— he  invariably  takes  out  the  same  one  and  winds  up  short. 

He's  the  victim  of  false  pride — the  feeling  that  there  is  only  one 
proper  club  for  the  golfer  with  any  skill  at  all  to  use  for  a  certain- 
length  shot.  This  attitude  is  dead  wrong.  Score  is  what  counts  in 
golf  and  the  proper  club  is  the  one  that  will  take  the  individual 
golfer  where  he  has  to  go.  And  it  can  vary  considerably,  depending 
on  each  player's  physical  strength  and  skill. 

When  I  recommend  that  players  go  up  or  down  a  club  for  some 
of  these  lies,  I'm  referring  to  the  club  you  should  be  using  as  a 
standard  for  the  distance  in  a  normal  fairway  lie.  Further,  in  club 
selection  always  remember  to  allow  for  wind  and  to  measure  dis- 
tance in  terms  of  the  pin.  not  the  edge  of  the  green. 

These  tips  are  intended  to  save  each  category  of  golfer  an  aver- 
age of  a  stroke  a  lie.  Your  new  goals  probably  are  going  to  be: 
out  to  break  90,  out  to  break  80,  and  "Watch  out,  Middlecoff!" 


Downhill  lie 


Any  shot  on  a  slope  is  difficult,  but  I  find  the 
downhill  lie  the  toughest  of  all  because  it's  so 
easy  and  common  to  top  the  ball.  The  shot 
properly  should  be  taken  with  the  ball  some- 
what to  the  right  of  center.  Your  weight  is 
on  the  left  foot  with  the  right  leg  bowed. 
Since  the  hill  will  give  you  added  distance,  use 
less  club  than  usual  for  the  yardage.  But  the 
100  golfer  should  not  take  more  than  a  five 
iron,  no  matter  how  far  he  has  to  go.  The 
player  out  to  break  90  is  safe  up  to  a  four 
iron.  Out  to  break  80:  might  use  a  four 
wood  on  a  very  long  shot — but  it's  a  gamble. 
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ee  shot  facing  a  slight  dog-leg 


The  weekend  golfer  adds  to  his  miseries  on  a  hole  like  this 
one  by  trying  to  shave  the  trees  and  aim  directly  for  the 
green  (at  left).  The  stroke-saving  rule  here  is  caution: 
you  don't  beat  this  shot;  you  just  meet  it.  The  added  length 
and  weight  of  a  driver,  plus  the  urge  to  murder  the  ball, 
offer  many  chances  to  make  mistakes.  If  you're  wild  with 
your  driver,  switch  to  a  brassie  and  select  as  your  target  a 
spot  as  much  as  40  yards  to  the  safe  side  of  the  hole.  I've 
sighted  on  the  scoreboard,  which  is  about  30  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  pin.  This  would  be  the  proper  target  for  most 
golfers.  Only  a  good  player  who  has  to  gamble  would 
brave  a  ball  in  the  woods  by  aiming  his  drive  any  closer. 


Long  shot  from  a  sand  trap 


If  the  ball  is  on  top  of  the  sand — and  it  usually  is — this 
shot  shouldn't  offer  much  more  trouble  than  an  average 
fairway  lie.  But  players  make  it  tough  by  trying  to  scoop 
the  ball  out.  The  goal  should  be  to  bring  the  club  directly 
into  the  ball  without  taking  any  sand.  The  stance  is  firm. 
flat-footed  and  with  the  ball  an  inch  or  two  closer  to  the 
right  foot  than  usual.  The  swing  is  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  arms  and  shoulders,  with  a  minimum  of 
body  action.  Out  to  break  100:  sacrifice  yardage  for 
security  by  selecting  the  next  club  in  sequence  for  higher 
loft  than  you'd  usually  take  for  the  distance.  Out  to  break 
90:  take  your  usual  club.  Out  to  break  80:  go  for — and 
you  can  make — the  green  with  one  club  stronger  than  usual. 


continued 


Controlling  an  iron  shol 


to  a  small  green 


Chances  arc  the  player  who  sprays  shuts 
wildly  around  the  green  (instead  of  on  it)  is 
standing  Incorrectly  or  aiming  with  the  top 
instead  of  the  bottom  of  his  iron,  which 

should  be  lying  perpendicular  to  the  hole. 
Jimmy  Demaret,  Masters  champion  rackie 
Burke  and  I  (I.  to  r.)  are  going  for  the  same 
hole — and  standing  correctly,  too.  Jimmy  has 
his  feet  a  bit  to  the  right  of  center,  with  his 
shoulders  and  hips  to  the  left.  Burke  is  using 
a  square  stance  with  everything  in  line.  I'm 
reversing  Demaret  with  feet  to  the  left, 
shoulders  and  hips  slightly  to  the  right.  Pick 
the  best  position  for  you,  but  don't  mix  them. 
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Shooting  over  trouble 

The  problem  here  is  mental.  The  ball  is  just  a 
middle-iron  distance  from  the  hole — 150  yards  or 
so — yet  many  weekend  golfers  can  just  visualize 
their  ball  plunking  into  the  water  or  the  sand.  Con- 
sequently, they  press  so  hard  they  alter  their  swing 
and  the  worst  comes  true.  The  player  who  has  real 
confidence  in  his  irons  can  stick  to  his  usual  club 
for  the  distance.  But  I  strongly  suggest  a  four  wood 
for  everyone  else.  Choke  the  club  to  the  end  of  the 
grip  as  I'm  doing  and  swing  normally.  You  may 
lose  some  accuracy,  but  you'll  clear  those  hazards. 


In  a  divot  hole 

Too  many  golfers  try  to  lift  the  ball  out  with  a  con- 
scious down-and-up  swing.  They  wind  up  dubbing 
the  shot  by  hitting  well  behind  the  ball,  which  should 
be  played  a  little  closer  than  usual  to  the  right  foot. 
Go  up  one  number  in  loft  from  your  usual  club  for 
the  distance.  Take  an  abruptly  descending  swing 
and  fix  your  mind  on  smashing  the  ball  solidly. 
Your  club  will  provide  the  needed  loft  with  no 
loss  in  distance,  since  the  altered  stance  tends  to 
close   the   face   somewhat   before   the   ball   is   hit. 
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Approach  shot  close  to  the  green 

When  the  hall  lies  just  a  few  feet  away  from  the  green,  the  next  shot  should 
leave  you  mst  ■  stroke  away  from  putting  out.  Yet  1  Me  golfer  after  golfer 
using  a  sharply  lofted  club,  which  requires  great  skill  for  control,  on  these 
short  approaches.  The  average  player  will  be  far  more  consistent  on  a  shot 
like  this  one  using  a  putter,  or  a  three  or  four  iron  choked  and  used  like  b 
putter  to  get  close  to  the  pin.   As  often  as  not,  even  the  pros  do  it  this  v\a\ 


Over  or  under  the  tree? 

There  is  an  option  when  the  green  is  fairly  close.  But  you'd  never  know  it, 
because  every  weekend  golfer  seems  to  take  the  high  road.  Most  would  he 
better  off  going  under  the  branches  as  I'm  doing  here.  To  do  it,  choke  up  on 
a  two  iron  or  even  a  putter.  Use  a  more  distinct  downward  swing  than  nor- 
mal, with  a  restricted  follow-through.  Unless  you're  a  consistent  player 
with  lofted  clubs,  going  under  gives  you  far  less  chance  of  hitting  timber 
and  just  as  much  of  landing  on  the  green.  As  for  the  argument  that  using  a 
two  iron  or  putter  for  this  shot  isn't  real  golf,  I  maintain  that  the  one  object 
of  the  game  is  to  score  well,  and  the  smart  player  picks  his  clubs  accordingly. 


Long  uphill  putt 


Most  players  seem  to  dread  a  downhill 
putt.  I  find  an  uphill  one  even  tougher  be- 
cause it's  so  difficult  to  learn  to  hit  the  ball 
hard  enough.  The  standard  putting  tips 
are  well  known,  but  too  few  players  know 
how — or  take  the  time — to  read  the  green. 
A  putt  like  this  one  should  be  studied  from 
the  rear  to  determine  direction  and  from 
the  side,  as  I'm  doing,  to  judge  the  pitch. 
You'll  judge  better  standing  than  crouch- 
ing. It's  a  good  idea,  too,  to  walk  around 
the  hole  looking  at  the  grass.  If  you  spot 
a  shininess,  it  indicates  the  grass  grain  is 
growing  in  the  direction  toward  which 
you're  looking.  Putt  easier  if  the  grain 
is  with  you,  harder  if  it's  against   you. 


Long  shot  from  the  deep  rough 


The  average  golfer  who  finds  his  ball  in  heavy  grass  likes  to 
take  out  his  longest  iron  or  a  wood.  Then  he  swings  as  hard 
as  he  can.  As  a  result,  he  often  winds  up  just  10  yards  away 
and  still  in  the  rough.  This  situation  requires  a  sharply  lofted 
club  and   an   exaggerated   down-and-immediately-up   swing. 


You  may  lose  a  half  stroke  in  distance,  but  playing  it  incor- 
rectly will  cost  you  one  and  possibly  two.  The  golfer  out  to 
break  100  should  stick  with  an  eight,  or  possibly  a  seven  iron. 
The  golfer  out  to  break  90  is  safe  with  a  seven  iron.  The 
player  whose  goal  is  breaking  80  can  go  as  low  as  a  six  iron. 
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BREAKAWAY      PLA 


By  JAMES  J.  HAGGERTY,  Jr. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  appearance  of  a  super- 
sonic plane  created  a  sensation.  Today,  while  it  could  not  accurately  be 
termed  "old  hat,"  the  mere  faster-than-sound  aircraft  is  losing  its  luster  in 
the  light  of  unbelievable  new  aviation  developments.  Already  in  test  status 
are  a  number  of  planes  capable  of  flying  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  and  in 
at  least  one  secret  hangar  a  Mach  3  (2,000-mile-per-hour)  fighter  is  under 
construction.  Incredible,  indeed,  are  these  performance  strides.  Equally 
incredible,  however,  is  the  lack  of  progress  in  one  area  of  supersonic  flight 
research:  pilot  protection.  How  does  a  flier  escape  from  a  crippled  airplane 
moving  faster  than  its  own  sound?  The  startling  answer  is  that,  with  current 
equipment,  he  cannot. 

Pilots  to  a  man,  and  a  great  number  of  sympathetic  bystanders  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  have  been  clamoring  for  attention  to  be  given  this  problem. 
Already  in  operational  service  are  planes  that  can  fly  at  more  than  800  miles 
per  hour — yet  they  have  the  same  type  of  escape  mechanisms  that  were  used 
in  the  500-mile-per-hour  jets  of  a  decade  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  pin  down  why 
personal  safety  development  has  lagged,  but  the  reason  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  engineering  problems,  indecision  and  quibbling  over  methods, 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  research  agencies,  not  enough  money  and 
downright  official  lethargy.  As  one  aircraft  engineer  put  it:  "The  attitude 
seems  to  be  'Let's  hope  that  when  trouble  comes  it  comes  at  low  speed.'  " 

Aside  from  purely  humanitarian  considerations,  today's  pilot  is  not  ex- 
pendable. Regardless  of  missile  progress,  any  foreseeable  war  will  demand 
the  use  of  manned  aircraft  in  certain  jobs.  It  costs  an  estimated  $114,000 
and  takes  17  months  to  train  a  "rookie"  interceptor  pilot.  No  one  can  even 
estimate  the  worth  of  a  "regular"  with  five  years'  and  several  thousand  air 
hours'  experience,  for  if  the  next  war  is  fought  with  atomic  weapons,  there 
will  be  no  time  to  train  a  replacement.  Belatedly,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
have  recognized  this  fact  and  have  begun  an  accelerated  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  pilot  safety  in  flying  emergencies. 

To  find  out  what  is  being  done  about  providing  for  escape  from  high- 
speed aircraft,  I  recently  visited  a  number  of  aircraft  plants  and  research 
installations.  There  are,  I  learned,  several  fascinating  new  projects  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  perfection.  Some  already  have  been  tested,  others  are  still  "in 
the  works."  The  projects  include  ejection  seats  which  "fly"  on  their  own 
power,  pilot-enclosing  capsules  which  can  be  blown  loose  from  the  airplane, 
and  even  "airplanes  within  airplanes" — whole  sections  which  come  apart 
from  the  fuselage,  fly  briefly  with  stub  wings  of  their  own,  then  lower  the 
pilot  gently  to  the  ground  by  parachute.  These  are  not  visionary  projects 
for  some  future  age,  but  well-researched  ideas  which  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  next,  or  possibly  even  the  current,  generation  of  military  aircraft. 

At  Hurricane  Mesa,  adjacent  to  Utah's  Zion  National  Park,  I  inspected 
one  of  the  research  installations  where  the  problem  of  high-speed  bail  out  is 
being  explored — Project  SMART,  which  stands  for  "Supersonic  Military 
Air  Research  Track."  SMART,  operated  for  the  Air  Force's  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command  by  Coleman  Engineering  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  features  a  12,000-foot  railroadlike  track  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
edge  of  the  mesa,  overlooking  a  drop  of  some  1,500  feet.  Rockets  propel  a 
sled  at  high  speed  along  the  track  almost  to  the  cliff  edge.  At  top  velocity, 
a  dummy  is  catapulted  from  the  sled's  cockpit,  the  dummy's  parachute  opens 
automatically,  and  the  figure  drops  over  the  cliff  and  floats  to  the  ground  far 
below  the  mesa  rim.  The  experiment  simulates  a  high-speed  pilot  ejection. 

It  is  in  the  cliff-edge  location  that  the  Hurricane  Mesa  track  differs  from 
the  Air  Force  research  track  at  Holloman  Air  Development  Center,  Ala- 
mogordo,  New  Mexico,  where  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Paul  Stapp  has 
traveled  on  a  rocket  sled  at  speeds  up  to  632  miles  per  hour  (Fastest 
Man  on  Earth,  Collier's,  June  25,  1954).    The  (Continued  on  page  38) 


Artist's  conception  of  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of  safe  bail  out 
from  a  damaged  ultrahigh-speed  aircraft:  the  breakaway  plane.  As  described 
by  Republic  Aviation's  Charles  Russell,  who  has  been  working  on  problem 
for  several  years,  it  has  rocket  motor  mounted  under  pilot's  compartment 
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Faster-than-sound  planes  are  commonplace  now,  and  we've  even  got 
one  under  construction  designed  to  go  2,000  miles  per  hour.  But  suppose 
something  goes  wrong  at  supersonic  speeds.  Can  the  pilot  escape?  The 
shocking   answer:   No.    But  a    solution   to  the   problem   may   be   in   sight 


ftOBIfIT    UC  CALL 


which,  when  release  "panic  button"  is  pushed,  propels  nose  section  upward 
and  to  rear  (note  smoke  from  rocket  exhaust  beneath  nose  section).  For 
stability,  retractable  fins  pop  out  from  the  rear  of  section,  after  which  a 
parachute  floats  it  down  gently  to  earth.    This  device  gives  pilot  complete 
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protection  against  wind  blast  and  deceleration  injury.  Top  photo:  Here's 
the  mock-up  of  nose  section  of  another  type  of  breakaway  plane,  this  one 
under  development  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  at  El  Segundo,  California, 
plant.   Model  has  been  tried  on  rocket  sled  and  dropped  from  plane  in  tests 


At  dawn  a  crane  lowers  dummy  called  Hurricane  Sam  into  a  rocket  sled  on  Hurricane  Mesa,  Utah.   Coleman  Engineering  Company  operates  the  track  for  Air  Force 


The  stars  of  our  research  into  supersonic  bail  out:  Murgatroyd  and  Hurricane  Sam 


Holloman  track  is  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  no  parachute 
tests  are  possible. 

The  problem  posed  in  the  Hurricane  Mesa  sled  tests,  Coleman  engineers 
explain,  is  this :  the  pilot  of  a  crippled  airplane  has  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
his  plane  as  long  as  he  is  in  it.  When  ejected  from  the  cockpit,  however,  he 
slows  down  within  a  few  seconds  from  the  airplane's  speed  to  zero.  This 
terrific  deceleration  is  literally  like  slamming  into  a  brick  wall.  The  faster 
the  speed  at  which  the  bail  out  takes  place,  the  greater  the  decelerative  force. 
This  rapid  slowdown  is  measured  in  terms  of  g  (g  is  equivalent  to  the  accel- 
eration due  to  gravity).  Decelerations  above  35  g's  are  considered  fatal — 
although  one  such  has  been  survived — and  even  at  much  slower  deceleration 
severe  injuries  can  be  incurred. 

But  the  violent  slowdown  is  only  part  of  the  problem;  wind  blast  also 
must  be  considered.  Thrust  your  arm  from  the  window  of  an  automobile 
moving  at  60  or  70  miles  per  hour  and  you  will  get  an  inkling  of  what  the 
wind  might  do  to  you  if  you  were  suddenly  shot  from  an  airplane  moving  at, 
say,  1,000  miles  per  hour.  At  such  extreme  speeds,  wind  blast  can  tear  off 
all  a  pilot's  protective  equipment  and  in  itself  cause  serious  injury. 

THERE  IS  A  THIRD  segment  of  the  problem.  Current  aircraft  ejection 
seats  are  fired  upward  by  a  cartridge  mechanism.  At  low  speeds,  where 
wind  blast  is  negligible,  the  seat  is  blown  well  clear  of  the  plane.  At  very 
high  speeds,  however,  the  wind  blast  catches  the  seat  as  it  emerges  from  the 
cockpit  and  slams  it  horizontally — possibly  into  the  tail  of  the  aircraft.  One 
remedy,  now  in  use,  is  to  drop  the  seat  downward,  where  there  are  no 
projecting  plane  surfaces,  but  this  might  not  be  effective  in  a  plane  com- 
pletely out  of  control,  spinning  and  twisting  through  the  air. 

Still  another  problem  point  in  bail  out  in  the  rarefied  upper  air  is  oxygen 
supply.  A  pilot  cannot  breathe  in  the  thin  air  above  15,000  to  20,000  feet. 
One  solution  is  a  timing  device  which  delays  opening  of  the  parachute  until 


Convair's  San  Diego  (Calif.)  plant 
is  working  on  interim  solution  to 
bail-out  problem:  a  self-contained 
"flying  seat"  (top).  At  left,  Earl 
Kops  of  research  staff  rides  test  chair 
on  vertical-rail  device  used  to  study 
effects  of  deceleration,  while  dummy 
called  Murgatroyd  (in  foreground) 
awaits  his  turn.  At  control  panel  is 
research    engineer    John    Kalogeris 
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Left:  In  three-picture  sequence  running  from  top  to  bottom,  camera  mounted 
at  the  rim  of  Hurricane  Mesa  records  what  happens  after  rocket  sled  hurtling 
toward  it  suddenly  ejects  dummy  Hurricane  Sam  in  supersonic  bail-out  research 
test.  Top:  As  Sam  sails  over  edge  of  mesa  (right),  orange-and-white  parachute 
opens  and  floats  him  down  (small  speck,  left)  to  rocky  floor.  Six  feet  tall  and 
weighing  200  pounds,  Sam  is  an  anthropomorphic  dummy;  his  metal  bones  and 
joints  and  foam-rubber  flesh  simulate  as  closely  as  possible  characteristics  of 
human  body.  The  body  is  full  of  wires  and  gauges  to  measure  stresses  and 
strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  tests.  Tests  reveal  type  and  extent  of  injuries 
to  which  human  pilots  are  liable  in  supersonic  bail  outs  and  provide  proving 
ground  for  the  new  devices  sought  by  the  Air  Force  to  prevent  such  injuries 


a  safe  level  has  been  reached.  But  at  the  altitudes  contemplated  for  the 
Mach  2  series  of  aircraft,  the  pilot  might  have  to  drop  as  far  as  10  miles 
before  he  reached  breathable  air — and  he  might  black  out  or  die  in  the 
meantime.  Thus,  for  very-high-altitude  bail  outs,  it  appears  that  oxygen 
must  be  provided  during  the  descent. 

At  Hurricane  Mesa,  the  Coleman  test  group  is  first  Of  all  gaining  experi- 
ence on  its  sled  for  a  series  of  ultrahigh-speed  tests — up  to  twice  the  speed 
of  sound — which  will  start  this  summer.  Secondly,  the  researchers  are 
studying  what  happens  to  the  ejection  seat  itself  when  it  hits  the  wind  blast. 
Finally,  from  instruments  in  the  dummy's  chest,  they  are  measuring  the 
tremendous  forces  of  wind  blast  and  deceleration  that  an  ejecting  pilot 
would  encounter  at  various  speeds.  1  witnessed  one  test  run,  an  impressive 
and  frightening  demonstration  of  the  factors  a  pilot  must  contend  with  when 
he  leaves  a  rapidly  moving  plane. 

A  SMALL  CRANE  lowered  Hurricane  Sam,  the  dummy,  into  the  cockpit  of 
the  sled.  Sam,  six  feet  tall  and  200  pounds,  is  an  anthropomorphic  dummy 
— he  has  metal  bones  and  joints  and  foam-rubber  flesh,  simulating  as  closely 
as  possible  the  characteristics  of  the  human  body. 

"He's  a  little  nervous  today,"  one  of  Sam's  handlers  said,  jokingly.  "His 
last  ride  was  a  tough  one."  On  the  previous  test,  the  parachute  had  popped 
too  soon;  Sam's  head  and  one  arm  had  been  torn  off,  and  the  body  had  been 
ripped  to  shreus. 

Next,  the  crew  affixed  the  rockets  to  the  rear  of  the  sled.  The  five  power 
rockets,  with  a  total  of  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  thrust,  would  push 
the  sled  up  to  a  top  speed  of  about  560  miles  per  hour.  In  addition,  there 
were  six  1 ,000-pound-thrust  "retro"  rockets  facing  the  opposite  direction. 
They  would  fire  after  Sam  was  ejected  and  slow  the  sled  to  a  point  where 
an  arresting  gear,  similar  to  those  used  on  aircraft  carriers,  would  jolt  it 
to  a  halt. 

As  the  sled  crew  started  its  final  check  of  the  automatic  mechanism  within 
the  sled,  we  retired  to  an  observation  tower  at  the  rim  of  the  mesa.  The 
"count-down"  was  already  under  way.  "Ten  minutes  to  firing,"  blared  loud- 
speakers all  over  the  track  area.    From  16  vantage  points,  cameras  were 
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Engineers  try  to  improve  and  simplify  helmets  to  give  fliers  more  protection  in  bail  outs  from  supersonic  jet  planes 


Convair's  test  pilot  Bob  Myrann 
tries  on  an  experimental  helmet. 
Developed  for  use  with  "flying 
seat,"  it  is  in  three  sections: 
headpiece,  chinpiece  and  visor 


Here's  test  pilot  Bob  Myrann  in  the  Air  Force's  conventional  high-altitude  helmet. 
It's  part  of  G-suit,  which  counteracts  pressures  encountered  at  extreme  altitudes 


trained  on  the  sled.  They  would  follow  the  dummy's  ejection  from  start  to 
finish,  providing  a  photographic  record  for  later  study. 

"One  minute  to  firing,"  the  loud-speakers  warned.  A  siren  screamed.  On 
the  tower,  everyone  was  silent,  all  eyes  focused  on  the  sled.  Perhaps  the  ob- 
servers were  wondering,  as  I  was,  how  it  would  feel  to  be  sitting  in  that 
cockpit. 

"Five  seconds  ....  four  ....  three  ....  two  ....  one  .  .  .  !"  In  the 
blockhouse  at  the  end  of  the  track  the  controller  pressed  a  button.  From 
the  five  rockets  came  a  long  streak  of  orange-colored  flame,  and  the  sled 
hurtled  down  the  track.  It  had  covered  a  thousand  feet  before  the  roar  of 
the  rocket  blast  reached  our  tower,  a  half  mile  away.  Faster  and  faster  the 
sled  sped  toward  the  mesa  rim,  its  steel  grippers  holding  it  to  the  track. 

SUDDENLY,  the  cockpit  canopy  shot  off  and  spun  high  into  the  air.  Hurri- 
cane Sam  and  the  ejection  seat  were  blasted  about  40  feet  upward,  at  the 
same  time  hurtling  forward  at  a  terrific  rate.  An  automatic  timer  released 
the  seat  and  Sam  plummeted  headlong,  almost  faster  than  the  eye  could 
follow,  toward  the  cliff.  Then,  as  the  dummy  sailed  over  the  mesa  rim,  a 
brilliant  orange-and-white  parachute  billowed  open  and  Sam  floated  down 
to  the  rocky  floor  below.  There  were  noticeable  sighs  among  the  observers, 
as  though  each  had  mentally  been  riding  with  Sam  on  his  ejection. 

"That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  pilot  is  up  against,"  said  John 
Lechner,  chief  of  the  Coleman  Engineering  staff  at  the  mesa  installation. 
"Actually,  that  was  a  low-speed  run.  Later  on,  Sam  will  be  taking  some 
much  more  interesting  rides." 

"There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  upper  speed  limit  of  safe 
ejection,"  added  T.  C.  (Ted)  Coleman,  president  of  the  company  which 
bears  his  name.  "During  the  coming  year  it  will  be  our  job  to  find  out  by 
means  of  these  sled  tests  just  what  that  limit  is.  It's  a  little  early  in  the  pro- 
gram for  firm  conclusions,  but  it  appears  likely  that  at  some  very  high 
speed,  we  will  have  to  protect  the  pilot  with  some  kind  of  enclosure  as  he 
leaves  the  airplane." 

George  Smith,  of  Manhattan  Beach,  California,  agrees  with  Coleman. 
Smith,  a  test  pilot  for  North  American  Aviation,  is  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject; he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  survived  a  low-altitude  supersonic  bail 
out.  Last  year  Smith  had  to  eject  from  a  North  American  F-100  Super 
Sabre,  the  fastest  plane  in  Air  Force  service,  at  close  to  800  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  few  seconds  after  he  left  the  diving  airplane,  Smith  took  probably 
the  worst  beating  that  any  pilot  has  ever  survived.  His  deceleration  was  ac- 
tually beyond  what  are  considered  fatal  limits.  It  was  estimated  at  about 
40  g's;  in  other  words,  the  force  exerted  against  him  by  the  wind  blast 
was  four  tons.  His  helmet  and  oxygen  mask  were  ripped  off  and  the  tip  of 
his  nose  was  torn  loose.  Air  forced  down  his  throat  distended  his  stomach, 
and  other  internal  organs  were  dislocated  and  damaged.  Blood  poured  into 
both  his  eyes.  Although  some  of  the  panels  of  his  parachute  were  rent  by  the 
opening  shock,  the  chute  miraculously  opened  and  lowered  him  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  was  picked  upby  a  fishing  boat.  He  was  uncon- 
scious for  five  days  and  in  the  hospital  altogether  for  some  six  months.  At 
first  it  was  feared  he  would  lose  his  sight,  but  his  damaged  retinas  mended 
and  his  vision  is  now  normal.  He  has  gained  back  half  the  60  pounds  he 
lost  and,  in  best  test-pilot  tradition,  is  once  again  flying  the  same  type  of 
plane  which  almost  cost  him  his  life. 

I  asked  Smith  what  type  of  equipment  he  would  prefer  if  he  ever  has  to 
leave  a  plane  again.    "Let  me  state  flatly  that  it  is  an  experience  I  don't 
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By  Nature  it's  wholesome... by  vampOuh.  it's  delicious! 


Famous  8-in-l  flavor ! 

Even  livelier  flavor  than  tomato  juice! 
Even  fewer  calories  than  fruit  juice! 


Brimful  of  refreshment  and  health  .  .  .  that's 
V-8  by  Campbell's!  It's  the  8-in-l  vegetable 
juice  that's  deliciously  different. 

Gay,  sparkling  flavor  puts  V-8  in  a  class  all 
its  own.  (Plus  those  vitamins  and  minerals.) 
No  single  juice  .  .  .  indeed,  no  other  mixed 
vegetable  juice  .  .  .  can  capture  the  flavor  the 
Campbell  folks  are  famous  for! 

Why  not  taste  what  we  mean  before  dinner 
tonight?  One  cool,  refreshing  sip  of  V-8  calls 
for  more— and  more! 


•8  if  a  tradtmark  owned  by  the  makeri  of  Campbell'*  Soup*. 


BREAKAWAY       PLANE       continued 


ever  care  to  repeat,"  he  replied.  "But  I  don't  discount  the  possibility.  If  I 
ever  have  to  go  again,  I  want  to  be  inside  some  sort  of  capsule,  preferably 
one  I  can  ride  all  the  way  to  the  ground." 

"Capsulation,"  as  engineers  call  it,  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted 
answer  to  the  question  of  supersonic  escape  from  a  damaged  plane.  A  cap- 
sule is  an  integral  part  of  the  airplane — either  an  enclosed  seat,  the  whole 
cockpit  or  an  entire  nose  section — which  is  ejected  as  a  unit.  This  type  of 
development  is  being  actively  pursued  by  a  number  of  research  groups  as 
the  solution  to  bailing  out  at  speeds  of  up  to  three  times  that  of  sound — at 
up  to  2,000  miles  per  hour  at  high  altitude. 

CAPSULES,  HOWEVER,  cost  weight,  the  design  engineer's  bugaboo  be- 
cause added  weight  limits  aircraft  performance.  One  company  is  working 
on  an  interim  measure,  lighter  and  less  complex  than  a  complete  capsule, 
which  might  be  adaptable  to  "slower"  airplanes — those  whose  top  speed  is 
below  Mach  2,  or  1,300  miles  per  hour. 

At  its  big,  sprawling  plant  in  San  Diego,  California,  Convair  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  is  perfecting  this  interim  device.  It  is  a  sort 
of  "flying  seat,"  an  ejection  unit  which  has  its  own  power  plant  and  "flies" 
momentarily  as  it  leaves  the  airplane,  reducing  decelerative  shock  and  ensur- 
ing clearance  of  the  tail  structure.  I  watched  a  series  of  experiments  at  San 
Diego  aimed  at  reducing  the  deceleration  load. 

Convair  has  a  vertical  rail  16  feet  high,  along  which  rides  a  dummy — 
Murgatroyd,  this  one  is  called — on  an  ejection  seat.  Murgatroyd  is  released 
at  the  top  of  the  rail  and  stopped  with  a  terrible  jolt  by  a  braking  device.  By 
regulating  the  length  of  the  drop  and  the  suddenness  of  the  stop,  Convair 
test  engineers  can  simulate  decelerations  up  to  40  g's  and  determine  the 
effect  on  anthropomorphic  Murgatroyd. 

In  conjunction  with  these  tests,  Convair  has  developed  a  special  load- 
reducing  harness  designed  to  cut  down  the  effect  of  deceleration.  It  is  a 
tight,  corsetlike  garment  which  fits  around  the  pilot's  torso;  it  is  also  con- 
nected, by  straps  and  cables,  to  the  seat  itself,  so  that,  in  an  abrupt  decelera- 
tion, part  of  the  shock  is  transferred  to  the  seat.  In  tests,  the  torso  harness 
has  proved  highly  effective.  On  one  heavy  jolt  of  29  g's,  the  shock  recorded 
on  instruments  inside  Murgatroyd  was  only  slightly  more  than  half  that.  In 
an  actual  bail  out,  it  would  be  a  rough  impact,  but  a  survivable  one. 

The  harness,  together  with  a  new-type  pressure  suit  and  visored  helmet, 
will  be  part  of  the  flying  seat.  The  seat  itself  is  a  "contour  chair,"  designed 
to  protect  the  pilot  against  deceleration  shock.  In  front  and  on  either  side 
are  grooves  into  which  the  pilot  fits  his  arms  and  legs  just  before  ejection. 
As  he  presses  the  ejection  button,  steel  bands  spring  out  from  the  seat  and 
lock  arms  and  legs  in  position — a  flailing  limb  would  be  broken  by  the  wind 
blast.  At  the  same  time,  heavy  lap  and  chest  straps  tighten  automatically, 
holding  the  pilot  securely  in  the  chair. 

The  seat  starts  its  movement  out  of  the  airplane  by  the  ordinary  cartridge 
method.  Before  it  clears  the  plane,  however,  a  powerful  rocket  engine  cuts 
in  automatically  and  literally  flies  the  seat  out  of  the  cockpit,  clear  of  the 
tail.  The  rocket  is  also  canted  at  an  angle  to  push  the  seat  away  from  the 
decelerative  "brick  wall,"  reducing  the  shock  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
boxer  rolls  with  a  punch.  Retractable  fins  pop  out  from  the  rear  of  the  seat 
to  provide  stability  during  the  slowing-down  process,  for  end-over-end  tum- 
bling is  another  danger — it  can  cause  brain  hemorrhage. 

As  the  rocket  power  gives  out,  a  small  pilot  chute  is  automatically  re- 
leased to  help  slow  the  seat  down.  A  timing  device  "decides"  when  the  seat 
has  slowed  down  to  an  acceptable  degree,  then  pops  open  the  larger  para- 
chute, which  lowers  the  whole  unit  to  earth.  If  the  escape  takes  place  at 
high  altitude,  an  oxygen  supply  in  the  rear  of  the  seat  provides  an  air  flow 
inside  the  pilot's  visor.  When  a  survival  kit  trailing  below  the  seat  touches 
the  ground,  the  arm  and  leg  locks  are  released  and  the  pilot  can  undo  the 
other  restraining  belts. 

"This  method  is  not  the  ultimate  in  high-speed  escape,"  said  Convair 
design  engineer  Hugo  Mohrlock.  "But  we  feel  that  it  is  attractive  in  certain 
speed  ranges  because  of  its  relatively  light  weight  and  lack  of  complexity." 
It  can  provide  effective  escape,  Mohrlock  feels,  at  speeds  from  more  than 
800  miles  per  hour  at  low  altitude  to  twice  the  speed  of  sound  above  50,000 
feet,  where  the  shock  is  less  severe  because  the  air  is  less  dense.  The  "flying 
seat"  will  be  tested  next  year  at  Hurricane  Mesa,  and  Convair  plans  to  in- 
corporate it  in  a  new,  still-secret  high-performance  Air  Force  fighter  the 
company  is  building. 

The  next  step  beyond  the  flying  seat  is  the  "capsule,"  of  which  there  are 
three  basic  types.  The  first,  being  built  for  the  Navy  by  Goodyear  Aircraft 
Corporation  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  "enclosed  seat,"  consisting  of  "clam- 
shells" behind  and  below  the  seat.  When  the  ejection  process  starts,  one 
clamshell  moves  down  over  the  top  of  the  seat,  the  other  moves  up  from  the 
bottom  to  join  it,  forming  a  complete  (although  claustrophobia-inducing) 
enclosure  for  the  pilot.  The  whole  unit  is  then  fired  out  of  the  plane. 

A  different  type  is  the  "canopy  capsule,"  under  development  by  Stanley 


Aviation  Corporation  at  Denver  for  the  Air  Force.  Here  the  pilot's  seat  is 
hinged  so  that  it  may  move  upward.  When  he  decides  he  must  eject,  the 
pilot  pulls  a  lever  and  the  seat  moves  from  its  vertical  position  to  the 
horizontal,  so  that  the  pilot  is  lying  on  his  back  inside  the  cockpit  canopy 
normally  over  his  head.  The  canopy  and  the  bottom  of  the  seat  form  the 
capsule,  which  is  then  blown  out  of  the  airplane  and  lowered  by  parachute. 

The  third  type  of  capsule  represents  what  most  engineers  and  pilots  feel 
is  the  last  word  in  escape  devices.  It  is  a  "nose  capsule,"  in  which  the  whole 
forward  section  of  the  airplane,  containing  the  pilot  in  his  normal  position, 
breaks  away  from  the  fuselage,  then  drifts  to  earth  by  parachute,  the  pilot 
still  in  it.  From  Charles  Russell,  a  development  engineer  with  Republic 
Aviation  Corporation  of  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  who  has  been  studying 
capsulation  for  several  years,  I  learned  the  details  of  one  model  of  this 
interesting  escape  system. 

The  nose  capsule  is  literally  an  airplane  within  an  airplane,  and  it  is  at- 
tractive to  pilots  because  the  flier  never  actually  leaves  the  plane — he  just 
gets  rid  of  part  of  it. 

In  the  pilot's  compartment  there  will  be  installed  a  powerful  rocket 
motor.  When  the  pilot  decides  he  is  in  trouble,  he  hits  the  "panic  button"  to 
start  the  breakaway.  That's  all  he  has  to  do — the  rest  is  automatic.  First, 
the  rocket  will  blast  off  and  the  fuselage  connections  will  be  released,  sepa- 
rating the  nose  from  the  "afterbody,"  the  portion  of  the  plane  behind  the 
cockpit.  The  afterbody,  shorn  of  its  streamlined  forward  section  and  ex- 
posed to  terrific  air  pressures,  will  probably  disintegrate  immediately. 

The  rocket  power  will  force  the  nose  capsule  upward  and  rearward,  again 
"rolling  with  the  punch."  For  stability,  to  prevent  tumbling  or  twisting,  re- 
tractable fins  resembling  a  miniature  tail  section  will  pop  out  of  the  rear  of 
the  capsule.  The  small  pilot  chute  will  start  the  slowing-down  process.  In- 
stalled in  the  capsule  will  be  an  "altitude-velocity  detector,"  a  sensing  de- 
vice which  determines  when  the  flying  nose  is  moving  slowly  enough  to 
permit  release  of  the  main  parachute  (a  premature  opening  might  tear  the 
chute) .  The  main  chute — it  will  be  a  very  large  one,  probably  about  40  to 
50  feet  in  diameter,  to  allow  easy  descent  and  reduce  the  landing  impact — 
will  then  billow  out. 

AT  THIS  POINT,  the  pilot  has  an  option.  He  may  elect  to  bail  out  of  the 
capsule,  using  his  ordinary  parachute,  or  he  may  ride  the  capsule  all  the 
way  to  the  ground.  Russell  feels  that  since  capsules  are  going  to  involve 
a  great  deal  of  weight  and  complexity,  designers  might  as  well  go  all  the 
way  and  build  a  unit  which  the  pilot  does  not  have  to  leave. 

"Getting  down  to  the  surface  is  not  the  whole  problem,"  Russell  added. 
"We  have  to  assume  that  the  ejection  might  take  place  over  water,  or  over 
jungle  or  arctic  terrain.  So  we  have  to  build  survival  kits  into  the  capsule." 
For  example,  he  explained,  the  capsule  will  have  to  be  floatable,  in  case  of 
water  landing.  Should  the  bail  out  occur  over  arctic  country,  there  must 
be  some  provision  for  keeping  the  pilot  warm,  such  as  a  battery  for  an 
electrically  heated  suit.  And,  assuming  that  the  landing  might  be  in  an 
area  where  rescue  might  not  come  immediately,  the  capsule  must  contain 
food,  shelter  and  other  provisions  for  a  long  wait  in  any  climate.  It  must 
also  contain  an  oxygen  supply  so  that  if  the  separation  should  occur  at  a 
very  high  altitude,  the  pilot  could  breathe  normally. 

Such  capsules  are  not  fanciful,  futuristic  projections.  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company,  working  at  El  Segundo,  California,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  has  already  completed  a  "mock-up" — a  full- 
scale  model — of  a  detachable  escape  capsule  similar  to  the  one  described 
by  Russell.  The  Douglas-ONR  concept  goes  a  step  further;  it  is  designed  to 
be  a  complete  nose  unit  which  could  be  coupled  with  a  number  of  different 
types  of  afterbodies  and  used  as  a  fighter,  bomber  or  trainer,  making  for 
cheaper  and  simplified  production  by  standardizing  the  cockpit  section. 
This  capsule  has  been  rocket-sled-tested  and  has  actually  been  dropped 
from  a  plane  in  flight  tests. 

In  addition,  less  complex  versions  of  the  ultimate  breakaway  nose  are 
already  flying  in  two  research  aircraft,  and  a  new  Air  Force  experimental 
fighter  now  under  development  will  have  a  capsule  of  some  sort — the 
USAF  isn't  saying  which  type. 

Capsules  admittedly  have  their  penalties.  Aircraft-design  engineers,  who 
will  argue  for  a  week  about  an  added  1 0  pounds,  shudder  at  the  weight  that 
a  nose  capsule  involves — the  rocket  motor,  the  heavy  parachutes,  the  auto- 
matic timing  mechanism,  floatability  provisions,  survival  gear  and  so  on. 
Engineeringwise,  capsules  will  make  even  more  complicated  the  now  almost 
unbelievably  complex  supersonic  airplane.  But,  designers  reluctantly  admit, 
there  seems  no  other  way  out  of  the  problem. 

"Sure,"  says  test  pilot  George  Smith,  "there  are  all  sorts  of  engineer- 
ing problems.  But  it  took  a  lot  of  engineering  to  get  to  supersonic  speed 
in  the  first  place.  Now  that  we're  there,  we  might  as  well  go  the  rest  of 
the  way.  I'm  undoubtedly  prejudiced,  but  I  think  pilots  are  important 
people."  the  END 
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VLore  days  of  fun  !  (She's  got  The  Hertz  Idea 


ce,  huh?  Sure,  she  makes  every  day  of 
[  vacation  count.  When  it's  time  for  2- 
eks-with-pay,  she  goes  by  fast  train  or 
ne,  and  has  a  Hertz  car  meet  her  there. 
;at's  The  Hertz  Idea! 
Vacationing  with  The  Hertz  Idea  saves 
u  days  on  the  way.  Days  you  can  spend 
nothing  but  fun  in  a  new  Powerglide 
evrolet  Bel  Air  or  other  fine  car.  It's  yours 


with  just  your  driver's  license  and  proper 
identification.  And  all  you  pay  on  a  national 
average  rate  is  $6.95  a  day  plus  8  cents  per 
mile.  All  gasoline,  oil — even  proper  insur- 
ance is  included. 

What's  more,  you  can  reserve  a  Hertz  car 
for  as  long  as  you  want  it  just  about  any- 
where. You  see,  Hertz  has  over  1,000  offices 
in  more  than  700  cities  around  the  world. 


Doesn't  your  vacation  call  for  a  ca 
there?  If  so,  be  sure  to  call  for  a  Hertz.  W< 
listed  under  "H"  in  your  phone  book.  He 
Rent  A  Car,  218  South  Wabash  Aven 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


/Wore  people  by  far... use 

HERTZ 

Rent  a  car 


By   MILDRED  CLINGERMAN 


She  was  terrified  that  her  dream  about  her 
husband  would  come  true.  Then  she  found 
peace,  in  a  way  that  would  haunt  her  always 


THE  house  was  very  ugly — one  of  those  narrow  three-story  Queen  Anne 
houses  with  scalloped  siding  and  a  turret.  Back  in  the  nineties  some 
other  woman,  perhaps,  had  occupied  the  turret  bedroom  and  considered  it 
romantic.  Sometimes  in  the  late  afternoons  I'd  lean  my  arms  on  the  win- 
dow sill  and  stare  down  through  the  green  leaves  of  the  tulip  tree,  watching 
for  Hugh  to  turn  into  this  quiet  street,  and  I'd  remember  that  tower  rooms 
were  the  traditional  vantage  points  for  wives  of  soldiering  husbands.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  other  wives  waiting  in  that  house  for  their  men,  but  I 
knew  that  none  of  them  waited  with  my  peculiar  fear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hugh  and  I  felt  ourselves  very  fortunate  to  be  in  that 
house.  Hugh  was  neither  an  officer  nor  an  officer  candidate,  and  the  land- 
ladies in  that  town  upheld  Army  tradition  by  almost  never  mixing  enlisted 
men  with  the  officer  caste.  But  our  landlady  had  a  streak  of  romance  and 
rebellion.  She  also  had  a  soft  spot  for  the  enlisted  paratroopers,  who  seemed 
to  represent  for  her  the  essence  of  the  crazy  wildness  Southern  women  find 
so  attractive  in  men.  Moreover,  I  was  able  to  fall  into  Southern  speech  at 
will.  I  had  only  to  remember  the  tones  of  my  grandmother's  voice,  and  my 
tongue  obligingly  produced  the  sounds  that  made  my  landlady  happy;  my 
voice  grew  higher  and  draggingly  sweet,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  words 
changed  subtly.  One  used  almost  any  weapon  to  acquire  a  room  in  those 
days,  in  that  town.  Mrs.  Allen,  our  landlady,  had  grown  very  fond  of  me 
almost  immediately. 

The  officers'  wives  were  not  in  the  least  fond  of  me.  We  smiled  coolly  at 
one  another  when  we  passed  on  the  stairway.  They  were  punctilious  about 
allowing  me  my  turn  in  the  bathroom,  but  the  only  conversation  I'd  ever  had 
with  any  of  them  was  once  when  the  tall  dark  one  ran  out  of  cigarettes  and 
borrowed  a  pack  from  me.  She  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  her  room 
and  only  paused  long  enough  to  tell  me  that  the  turret  room  was  charming, 
really  charming.  Her  enthusiasm  alarmed  me.  I  was  afraid  she  wanted  it 
for  friends  and  might  influence  Mrs.  Allen  to  make  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Wedding  Bells  and  Rolling  Tiucks 
Mean  Happy  Days  Ahead 


TRUCKS  AND  WEDDING  BELLS!  What  do  trucks  and 
wedding  bells  have  in  common?  Just  this— every  time  wedding 
bells  ring  we  know  there  is  to  be  another  home  in  America. 
And  every  home,  old  or  new,  depends  upon  the  services  of 
trucks  for  its  needs,  comforts  and  the  good  things  of  life. 

Without  trucks  it  would  be  completely  impractical,  if  not 
completely  impossible,  to  build  a  new  home  today,  because 
every  brick,  every  stick  of  lumber,  every  pipe  and  every  pane 
of  glass  arrives  at  the  homesite  by  truck.  If  trucks  were  to 
stop  rolling,  the  carpenter,  the  mason  and  the  plumber  soon 


would  have  to  lay  down  their  tools.  Home  building  would 
come  to  a  swift  and  sure  halt.  And  when  a  family  changes 
homes,  the  moving  is  always  done  by  trucks. 

Everything  in  the  home  comes  by  truck.  When  you  think  of 
the  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  Americans  and  their 
families,  remember  also  that  America  has  more  trucks  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

And  so,  trucks  and  wedding  bells  do  have  much  in  common 
because  the  lives  of  newly  weds  and  everyone  else,  too,  always 
will  be  influenced  and  enriched  by  the  services  of  trucks. 


MEMBER 


AMERICAN   TRUCKING    INDUSTRY  Washington  DC 


THIS   ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED   BY 


THE    FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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New 


Giant  Collectioi 
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The  Sierra  Belt,  here  shown  in  lustrous  Mahogany,  is  the       Europa  Tie  Bar  is  $2.50*,  Cuff  Links  $2.50*,  Set  $5.00*.   I    is  $8.50.  Also  shown:  Black  Sierra  Belt,  $2.50, 
world's  most  popular  belt.  Carefully  hand-finished  for  out-       The  Black  Europa  Cowhide  Belt  with  Metal  Loop  is  $3.50.       Oval  Initial  Buckle,  $2.50*.  The  set  $5.00*.  Olyml 
standing  beauty.  Also  available  in  Tan,  Black,  Gray,  $2.50.       The  Belt  and  Matching  Jewelry  Set,  handsomely  gift  boxed,   |    Cuff  Links,  $2.50*,  Tie  Bar,  $2.50*.  The  set,  boxed  I 


'J' 


Gentlemen's  jewelry  in  fine  jeweler's  metal.  Top:  Fretted 
Tie  Bar  $2.50*,  Cuff  Links  $2.50*,  Set  $5*.  Bottom:  Flying 
Gull  Tie  Bar  $2.50*.  Cuff  Links  $3.50*,  Set  $6*.  Gift  boxed. 
•Prices  plus  Fed.  Tax. 


The  belt,  crafted  of  the  finest  Mahogany  Bridle  Cowhide, 
is  $2.00.  The  handsome  two-tone  Initial  Buckle  is  $1.50*. 
Complete  set  $3.50*.  Also  available  in  Black  and  Brown. 


"Courier"  Wallet,  with  new  expandable  feature,  is 
The  unusual  "Sport  Clip"  holds  bills,  change,  ide 
tion-and  clips  to  your  pocket  for  safe  carrying.  Only 
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Beautiful  Gifts  for  Every  Occasion 


f)ad  wins  by  a  landslide- 
landslide  of  magnificent 
gifts  by  Hickok,  the 
master  beltmaker  to  the 

world!  Choose  your 

favorite  gifts — for  dads, 

|grads,  grooms,  birthdays, 

anniversaries  and 

every  gift  occasion — at 

your  favorite  men's  or 

department  store,  today. 


|<e  the  personalized  touch  when  you  give  him  the 

»  Initial  Tie   Bar  and  Cuff   Link   Set,   beautifully 
or  gift  presentation.  Only  $3.50*  complete.  The 


Two  fine  gifts  for  the  traveler!  "Commuter"-completely 
fitted  Brush  Kit  in  Ginger  Cowhide,  only  $4.95*.  The  fit- 
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(Continued  from  page  44)  us  move. 
But  then  I  recalled  Tall  Dark's  New 
Jersey  accent  and  knew  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Allen  would  ever  be 
swayed  by  crisp  consonants. 

I  ought  to  have  been  very  lonely,  I 
suppose.  I  was  homesick  for  mountains 
and  desert  and  distance,  and  I  was  often 
sickened  by  that  hate  and  fear,  so  pal- 
pable in  the  South  it  oppressed  one's 
breathing  at  times,  but  I  wasn't  lonely. 
Unless  there  was  a  night  jump  sched- 
uled, Hugh  came  swinging  down  the 
street  every  afternoon,  having  been  de- 
posited at  the  corner  by  the  bus  labeled 
jordan,  which  one  must  always  re- 
member to  pronounce  "Jurdan."  Later 
the  two  of  us  would  sally  forth  for  the 
evening  meal,  since  the  turret  room  had 
no  cooking  facilities. 

So,  except  for  the  recurring  dream 
that  tortured  me  most  nights,  the  eve- 
nings were  good.  I  never  told  Hugh 
about  the  dream,  and  when  I  cried  out 
in  my  sleep,  he  woke  me  with  sleepy 
little  kisses,  murmuring  all  our  familiar 
love  words  till  I  slept  again.  I  roused 
briefly  when  his  alarm  clock  rang  at 
4:00  a.m.  and  lay  blinking  at  the  bright- 
ness of  the  ovethead  light  while  Hugh 
dressed,  listening  to  the  heavy  sighing 
with  which  he  greeted  another  day 
of  soldiering.  Watching  his  meticulous 
lacing  of  the  paratrooper  boots  had 
such  a  hypnotic  effect  on  me  that  gener- 
ally I  fell  asleep  again  and  never  even 
heard  his  departure. 

MRS.  ALLEN  gave  me  coffee  in  the 
late  mornings.  She  kept  her  cof- 
feepot full  all  day — I  was  free  to  help 
myself.  Several  times  a  day  she  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  and  summoned 
me  in  her  fluty,  penetrating  voice  to 
come  have  a  "dope"  with  her.  Bottled 
cola  drinks  in  the  South  were  so  strong 
they  made  me  feel  as  if  my  scalp  were 
floating,  and  I  rarely  managed  to  down 
more  than  one  a  day,  while  Mrs.  Allen 
easily  disposed  of  six  or  eight. 

When  Mrs.  Allen  wasn't  drinking 
coffee  or  cola,  which  she  drank  always 
standing  up,  staring  exhaustedly  at  the 
kitchen  sink,  she  was  following  the 
colored  maid  around,  exhorting  and 
pleading  in  a  sweetly  despairing  voice 
audible  all  over  the  house.  Iris  was  a 
sullen-faced  young  woman  who  never 
swept  the  corners  of  rooms,  but  plied 
her  broom  in  aimless  circles  while  she 
gazed  inscrutably  at  the  cobwebs  hang- 
ing from  the  high  ceilings.  One  often 
met  Iris  carrying  a  mop  bucket  full  of 
cold,  greasy  black  water  and  dragging 
a  string  mop  that  resembled  a  tumbled 
heap  of  dark  worms. 

Between  the  two  women  there  was 
sometimes  an  ominous  silence  that  kept 
me  confined  to  my  room,  despite  my 
longing  for  coffee.  There  were  days,  1 
knew,  when  the  widowed  Mrs.  Allen 
woke  up  "suffering"  and  dosed  herself 
liberally  with  bourbon.  The  kitchen 
wasn't  a  pleasant  spot  on  such  morn- 
ings. But  after  a  few  hours  I'd  hear  Iris 
and  Mrs.  Allen  laughing  together — 
shrieking,  rather — their  laughter  so 
much  alike  I  couldn't  distinguish  one 
voice  from  the  other.  I'd  go  down  then 
and  have  my  coffee  before  I  dressed  to 
leave  the  house  for  a  late  luncheon. 

I  was  one  of  an  army  of  wives  that 
invaded  the  streets  at  that  hour.  Most 
of  them  walked  in  pairs  like  schoolgirls, 
eating  together,  shopping  together, 
sharing  little  private  jokes,  and  occa- 
sionally quarreling  with  the  bitter  in- 
tensity of  bored  women.  I  came  to 
recognize  many  of  these  couples,  and 
we  all  smiled  and  nodded,  but  I  had  no 
desire  to  join  them,  or  to  link  myself 


with  any  of  the  other  unattached 
women  who  made  tentative  efforts  to 
form  an  alliance.  My  reluctance  was,  I 
suppose,  a  kind  of  snobbery,  but  it  was 
also  a  healthy  effort  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  my  normal,  civilian  life 
which  had  never  depended  on  just  that 
type  of  feminine  companionship. 

I  explored  the  town  on  foot  and  by 
bus.  I  spent  hours  in  the  library.  The 
war  was  going  badly  for  us  at  that 
time,  and  any  day  Hugh's  group  would 
be  shipped  out.  In  the  meantime  they 
were  practicing  night  jumping  with 
full  equipment,  and  with  this  step-up 
in  the  training  program  my  nightmare 
dream  became  more  insistent,  more 
detailed. 

I  became  less  and  less  able  each 
morning  to  shake  off  the  horror  of  the 
dream.  Mrs.  Allen  began  to  chide  me 
for  looking  so  poorly.    Even  Iris,  who 


nestly  at  each  other  then  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, and  something  stirred  between 
the  black  woman  and  me — a  tenuous 
thread  of  communication  that  seemed 
to  dispel  all  the  barriers  we'd  each  put 
up.  I  forgot  that  I  was  not  superstitious, 
and  I  realized  I  was  asking  for  help.  I 
can't  be  sure,  but  1  think  Iris  forgot 
for  an  instant  that  I  was  white  and  too 
know-it-all  to  be  deserving  of  help.  In 
any  case  her  response  came  almost 
automatically. 

"Tell  Iris  .  .  ." 

I  drew  a  deep  breath  and  told  her.  I 
told  her  about  the  inky  night  sky  and 
the  droning  airplane  and  the  tense  men 
lined  up  in  the  aisle  of  the  plane,  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  light  that  would  tell 
them  they  were  over  their  drop  area.  I 
told  her  about  Hugh,  standing  in  the 
open  door,  just  behind  the  lieutenant 
who  was  to  lead  off  the  jump.    I  saw 


'He's  not  much  to  look  at,  but  boy,  can  he  kiss  I" 
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had  ignored  me  for  the  most  part,  began 
to  cluck  a  soft,  wordless  counterpoint 
to  Mrs.  Allen's  mournful  inventory  of 
all  that  was  wrong  with  my  appearance. 
I  was  much  too  pale,  they  assured  me; 
my  eyes  looked  like  two  burned  holes 
in  a  blanket;  my  bones  would  soon  be 
poking  out  of  my  skin. 

IRIS  followed  me  back  to  my  room 
one  day  carrying  the  mop  bucket  and 
the  squirming  mop,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  doing  up  my  room  for  me. 
At  her  insistence  I  retreated  to  the  bed 
while  she  smeared  the  middle  of  the 
worn  linoleum  with  the  liquid  that  re- 
sembled swamp  water.  Her  eyes  flashed 
with  something  like  friendliness  when 
I  offered  her  a  cigarette  and  asked  her 
to  sit  down  a  minute  and  talk  to  me. 
She  dropped  into  the  straight  chair,  as 
far  away  from  me  as  she  could  get  in 
that  small  room.  For  a  while  we  sim- 
ply smoked,  avoiding  each  other's  eyes, 
both  of  us  acutely  embarrassed. 

Finally  Iris  said,  "You  'bout  worried 
sick?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  keep  having  the 
same  dream,"  I  said.  "It's  so  real — I 
can't  forget  it  in  the  daytime.  It  haunts 
me.  I  know  it's  silly  to  let  it  bother  me 
so  much  .  .  ."  My  voice  trailed  off,  and 
I  tried  to  find  something  in  the  room  to 
look  at,  because  Iris's  eyes  were  un- 
readable. 

"Is  it  a  real  bad  dream?" 

"Horrible,"  I  said.    We  stared  ear- 


the  first  man  whisked  out  the  door,  with 
Hugh  right  behind  him.  I  saw  their 
grimacing  faces  when  the  opening 
shock  hit  them — somewhat  compara- 
ble, I  told  Iris,  to  hitting  a  padded  brick 
wall  at  eighty-five  miles  an  hour.  But 
this  was  all  right,  this  was  normal.  It 
always  happened  when  they  hit  the  end 
of  the  static  line  and  the  chutes  opened. 

I  told  her  about  the  expanse  of  white 
silk  that  billowed  over  Hugh's  head  for 
a  moment,  before  it  partially  collapsed; 
of  how  he  shook  the  lines,  his  head 
strained  back,  his  voice  cursing  in  the 
sudden  silence;  of  how,  finally,  the 
chute  blossomed  out  again,  but  with 
two  panels  blown.  Beside  him  and 
above  him,  men  called  to  one  another 
— some  laughing  from  relief  of  tension. 
One  man,  far  off  in  the  windy  darkness, 
was  talking  coaxingly  to  his  parachute, 
"Come  on,  baby,  baby — sweet  baby." 

Suddenly  a  voice  warned,  strident 
and  angry,  "Slip  to  the  right!  They've 
dropped  us  over  the  trees!"  Hugh  re- 
acted instantly,  tugging  at  his  lines.  He 
began  to  oscillate.  He  seemed  to  be 
dropping  faster,  swinging  in  a  great  arc. 
Never  mind.  Get  set  for  the  landing 
fall,  knees  slightly  bent  and  together, 
shoulders  hunched  for  the  rolling  tum- 
ble, head  down,  chin  in.  Was  that  the 
ground?  Don't  tense  .  .  . 

He  never  saw  the  jagged,  heavy  fence 
post.  His  back  was  turned  to  it,  and 
he  could  not  know  that  it  was  slanted 
toward  him,  waiting  like  a  giant  fork. 


Only  the  watcher  in  the  dream  saw  the 
fork  spear  the  man  through  the  back, 
and  emerge,  glistening  and  sticky, 
through  his  torn  chest.  There  wasn't 
any  outcry  from  the  man  at  all.  It  was 
the  dreamer  who  cried  out  in  horror 
and  grief.  The  man  hung  there,  im- 
paled, while  the  uncollapsed  chute 
danced  angrily  where  it  touched  the 
meadow,  tugging  unmercifully  at  the 
dead  man  and  the  fence  post.  .  .  . 

Iris  shuddered  and  opened  her  eyes. 
I  found  I'd  been  staring  at  one  of  the 
brass  knobs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but 
I  hadn't  known  I  was  looking  at  it.  My 
eyes  had  been  turned  inward  to  the 
dreadful  vision  that  was  becoming  more 
real  than  anything  else  in  my  life.  It 
was  queer  how  the  dream  gathered  de- 
tails to  itself  as  time  went  by.  At  first 
I'd  seen  only  the  body  on  the  fence  post. 
I  hadn't  known  it  was  Hugh.  Little  by 
little  the  dream  had  developed  back- 
ward from  that  moment,  till  now  it  was 
as  if  I  were  accompanying  Hugh  in  the 
airplane,  jumping  beside  him,  watching 
and  listening,  hovering  near  him  in  ter- 
rible anxiety  and  helplessness. 

THERE  was  something  else  about 
the  dream  that  frightened  me.  Hugh 
rarely  spoke  of  his  job  to  me.  Was  it 
possible  for  me  to  have  gathered  so 
much  knowledge  about  his  jumps  from 
the  little  he'd  said?  Perhaps.  I'd  never 
jumped  out  of  an  airplane  in  my  life 
and  I  hoped  I  never  should.  Still — it 
was  just  barely  possible  that  I  might 
imagine  how  it  was.  I  think  it  was  this 
daytime  reasoning  that  had  kept  me 
free,  for  a  long  while,  of  the  suffocating 
panic  I  now  experienced. 

Iris  brought  me  a  cigarette  and 
lighted  it  with  shaky  hands.  "What 
— what  do  you  think,  Iris?"  I  asked. 

"It  sound  bad  to  me,"  Iris  said.  "You 
tried  prayin'?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I — the  truth  is, 
Iris,  I  don't  know  how." 

Iris  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "Ain't 
you  got  faith?" 

"I  guess  not."  I  turned  away  from 
Iris's  eyes.  They  had  a  look  that  said 
I  was  a  strange  breed  of  cat. 

"Don't  you  believe  in  nothing?"  I 
could  tell  that  Iris  was  not  so  much 
censuring  me  as  indulging  her  curiosity. 

"A  few  things,  maybe.  Bad  things, 
mostly,  I  guess.  Obviously  I'm  begin- 
ning to  believe  in  this  rotten  dream." 

"Yeah,"  Iris  said,  and  it  was  com- 
ment enough.  Clearly  Iris  regarded  me 
as  a  pitiful  object.  "You  got  any  ideas?" 
she  asked,  after  a  long  silence. 

"None,"  I  said.  "I  can't  very  well 
go  to  Hugh's  commanding  officer  and 
ask  him  please  not  to  make  Hugh  jump 
any  more,  because  I've  had  a  bad 
dream." 

"No,"  Iris  acknowledged.  "You 
reckon  your  man  could  play  sick?" 

"He  wouldn't  do  it.  Anyway,  I've 
never  told  him — I  won't  tell  him — 
about  the  dream." 

"You  did  right  there,"  Iris  said.  "It 
would  only  fret  him.  When  he  gonna 
jump  again?" 

"I  don't  know.  In  a  few  days,  I 
guess.  He'll  tell  me  beforehand." 

"Well,  now,  listen,"  Iris  said.  "They 
is  something  you  can  do."  She  looked 
at  me  measuringly.  "You  got  twenty 
dollars?  That's  what  it  costs — twenty 
dollars.  And  you  gotta  do  just  like  I 
say.  You  just  give  me  the  money,  heah? 
I'll  fix  it  all  up  so's  you  don't  need  to 
worry.   Now,  listen  .  .  ." 

I  listened  with  a  kind  of  numbed  dis- 
taste to  the  instructions  Iris  gave  me. 
When  she  finished  I  protested  that  I 
could  never,  never  believe  in  such  fool- 
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ishness,  or  magic,  whatever  she  wanted 
to  call  it. 

"You  don't  have  to  believe,"  Ins 
said.  "They's  others  will  do  the  be- 
lievin'.  You  just  pays  the  money.  And 
anybody  could  do  the  rest  of  it — them 
two  little  bitty  things  1  told  you.  Lordy! 
Ain't  you  willin'  to  spend  any  amount 
to  save  your  man?" 

I  got  up  and  found  my  purse  and 
gave  Iris  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  I  didn't 
believe  for  a  minute  that  she  could  help 
me  any  more  than  she'd  helped  me  al- 
ready, simply  by  listening  to  me. 

"I  gotta  go,"  Iris  said.  "Remember, 
tomorrow,  you  listen  for  the  strawberry 
man."  She  stood  in  the  open  doorway 
with  the  mop  and  pail.  Just  before  she 
closed  the  door,  she  spoke  again,  her 
voice  sly  and  amused.  "Don't  be  sur- 
prised none  if  you  start  believin'  in  it 
yourself.  Most  folks  does  believe  in  the 
power  of  a  twenty-dollar  bill." 

THE  next  morning  I  got  up  and 
dressed  much  earlier  than  usual. 
When  I  went  to  the  kitchen  for  coffee, 
it  was  empty,  but  I  heard  Iris  and  Mrs. 
Allen  in  the  front  part  of  the  house. 
I  didn't  want  to  see  Iris  that  day,  so  I 
drank  my  coffee  hurriedly  and  sped 
back  to  my  room  to  wait  for  the  Negro 
peddlers  whose  distinctive  calls  would 
soon  sound  in  the  quiet  street. 

The  first  one  to  appear  pushed  a  bar- 
row filled  with  fresh  black-eyed  peas. 
"BACK!  Ah,  peace  .  .  ."  the  man 
called,  with  a  poignant,  sorrowful  cry. 
He  got  a  good  response  from  the  house- 
wives or  their  maids.  I  leaned  on  my 
window  sill  to  watch.  After  ten  minutes 
or  so  of  silence,  the  street  was  filled 
with  the  cry  of  the  strawberry  man. 
"Star  bees?  RIPE  star  bees  .  .  ."  It  was 


a  charming,  plaintive  question  and  an- 
swer. Often  when  I'd  been  lying  half 
awake  listening  to  it,  I'd  tried  to  imag- 
ine just  what  a  "star  bee"  looked  like, 
tempted  to  empty  my  purse  for  a  swarm 
of  them.  This  morning,  though,  the 
call  meant  something  else  to  me,  some- 
thing dark  and  alien  and  faintly  dis- 
gusting. Whatever  it  was  1  was  buying 
from  the  man,  I  was  certain  it  wasn't 
anything  so  nice  as  star  bees. 

He  had  rested  his  barrow  directly 
beneath  my  window,  and  stood  there  as 
if  waiting  for  my  appearance.  I  called 
down  to  him  and  gestured  stiffly  when 
he  looked  up  at  me.  On  my  way  down 
to  him  I  was  glad  not  to  meet  anyone 
on  the  stairs. 

The  strawberry  man,  I  saw,  was  very 
old.  He  pulled  a  long,  wrinkled  earlobe 
by  way  of  greeting  me.  From  his  torn 
old  coat  he  produced  from  an  inside 
pocket  a  small  gray  envelope  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

"Iris  sent  me,"  I  said  unnecessarily, 
since  I  already  held  the  envelope. 

He  nodded  and  seemed  to  look  far 
beyond  me.    "You  f'm  Arizony?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Cowboys,"  the  old  man  murmured. 
"And  Indians."  He  nodded  positively 
at  me  as  if  to  assure  me  that  the  world 
held  endless  riches.  Then  the  old,  yel- 
lowed eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his 
pendulous  lower  lip  trembled.  "Some 
say  .  .  ."  He  looked  a  thousand  ques- 
tions at  me,  as  if  doubt  tormented  him. 

"Oh,  it's  true,"  I  answered,  and  his 
face  lighted  with  delight.  I  turned 
away  then,  because  I  didn't  want  the 
strawberry  man  to  see  in  my  eyes  that 
the  cowboys  and  Indians  I  knew  were 
not  in  the  least  like  the  godlike  crea- 
tures he  dreamed  of,  that  the  mythical 


men  he  revered  were  exactly  as  numer- 
ous as  star  bees,  and  truth  more  elusive 
than  either. 

Back  in  my  room  1  opened  the  small 
envelope  and  examined  its  contents 
— three  pieces  of  white  rice  paper, 
scrawled  all  over  with  red  ink.  I  rec- 
ognized the  paper  as  leaves  from  a 
book  of  cigarette  papers.  I  couldn't 
make  anything  of  the  scrawled  writing. 
If  there  were  words  written  on  the  pa- 
pers, they  were  in  no  language  I  had 
ever  seen.  Some  of  the  words  seemed 
to  flow  into  minute,  scratched  pictures, 
one  of  which  might  have  been  a  rooster, 
another  a  goat.  But,  according  to  Iris's 
reiterated  instructions,  it  wasn't  a  part 
of  my  task  to  decipher  the  markings. 
I  had  only  to  chew  up  the  papers  and 
swallow  them. 

You've  gone  this  far,  I  told  myself. 
Why  balk  now?  The  papers  went  down 
more  easily  than  I  had  expected.  The 
next  part  was  even  simpler.  I  fished 
two  pennies  out  of  my  change  purse. 
As  I  slipped  them  into  the  envelope  I 
saw  that  the  rim  of  one  of  them  was 
dented,  as  if  someone  had  hit  it  hard 
with  a  hammer.  1  thought  briefly  that 
I  ought  to  find  a  newer  penny,  but  then 
decided  not  to  bother;  Iris  had  not 
stipulated  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
coins. 

I  left  Mrs.  Allen's  house  then  and 
took  a  bus  to  town.  From  the  bus  ter- 
minal I  walked  eight  blocks  to  the  river. 
From  the  pedestrians'  walk  on  the 
bridge  I  threw  the  envelope  with  its 
pennies  into  the  muddy  water.  After- 
ward I  ate  a  good  lunch  and  went  to  a 
movie,  and  I  felt  strangely  peaceful. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  turret 
room  when  Mrs.  Allen  called  me  to  the 
telephone  in  the  downstairs   hallway. 


"It's  Hugh,"  Mrs.  Allen  told  me.  "I 
expect  he's  going  to  be  delayed." 

"Sorry,  darling,"  Hugh  said.  "I'll  be 
late  tonight.  They've  scheduled  another 
jump.  You'd  better  go  have  your  din- 
ner without  me.  I'm  not  sure  just  what 
time  I'll  get  back.  They've  got  a  whole 
mob  of  us  stacked  up  here  at  Malfunc- 
tion Junction." 

"Malfunction  Junction"  was  the  par- 
atroopers' wry  name  for  the  airport. 

IT  WAS  a  long  evening.  I  wasn't  hun- 
gry enough  to  go  out  to  eat.  I  drank 
coffee  with  Mrs.  Allen  and  ate  a  candy 
bar  I  found  in  our  room.  I  tried  to 
read,  but  I  was  unable  to  bring  to  my 
reading  the  same  quality  of  attention 
I  usually  devoted  to  it  on  the  nights 
Hugh  jumped.  But  that  fact  was,  in  a 
way,  a  relief.  I  hated  ever  to  use  read- 
ing as  one  uses  a  drug.  I  sat  in  my 
room  and  tried  to  decide  if  I  was  as 
fearful  as  I  had  been  over  past  jumps. 
Yes,  but  with  a  difference.  What  was 
it?  For  one  thing,  I  was  able  to  sit  still 
without  the  anchor  of  a  book.  For  an- 
other, I  had  made  some  kind  of  con- 
tact with  the  future,  with  tomorrow,  by 
my  imitation  of  an  act  of  faith.  Unable 
to  believe  for  myself,  I  was  yet  able 
to  believe  that  somebody,  somewhere 
(more  primitive,  more  gullible)  was  be- 
lieving in  my  stead.  As  I  say,  it  was 
a  very  long  evening,  and  I  had  plenty 
of  time  for  thinking — thinking  with  a 
difference. 

At  ten  o'clock  when  the  tall,  dark 
girl  from  New  Jersey  knocked  on  my 
door,  I  was  able  to  answer  without  any 
show  of  fear.  How  many  times  I'd 
waited  for  Hugh,  terrified  that  some- 
body would  come  knocking  to  tell  me 
he  was  dead. 
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Don't  miss  the  fun  of  smokirv 


'I  need  an  excuse  for  my  miserable  disposition" 


DOWER'S 


WALTER  GOLDSTEIN 


Seeing  my  light,  she  said,  she'd  come 
to  borrow  cigarettes  again.  She  was 
appealingly  shamefaced  about  it,  re- 
membering that  she'd  never  paid  back 
the  first  package.  It  took  me  a  few  mo- 
ments to  realize  that  she  hadn't  really 
come  for  that  reason.  After  I'd  shared 
my  cigarettes  with  her  and  invited  her 
to  sit  down,  she  admitted  she'd  met 
Mrs.  Allen  hovering  in  the  hallway,  and 
that  Mrs.  Allen  had  asked  her  to  step  in 
and  keep  me  company  for  a  little  while. 

"My  husband's  away  this  evening 
too,"  the  girl  said.    "Isn't  this  a  dull 


hole  to  be  stationed  in?"  We  talked  for 
an  hour  and  then  parted  with  shy 
friendliness. 

At  midnight  I  was  still  sitting  in  the 
lumpy  old  wing  chair,  numbly  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  Hugh's  boots  on  the 
stairway.  At  2:00  a.m.,  when  he 
opened  the  door,  I  knew  at  once  that 
something  disastrous  had  happened. 
Hugh  was  very  pale.  I  remember  think- 
ing that  he  looked  exactly  as  if  some- 
body had  dusted  his  face  with  flour. 
He  came  to  me  at  once  and  put  his  head 
against  mine.    His  hands  gripped  my 


shoulders  so  hard  I  wanted  to  protest, 
but  1  didn't.  1  began  to  cry  ver\  quietl) . 
and  for  a  time  neither  of  us  spoke. 

Finally  Hugh  said,  "Three  ol  them 
drifted  into  the  river.  All  drowned. 
Lots  of  them  landed  in  the  trees,  but 
none  seriously  injured.  Two  malfunc- 
tions— one  man  with  a  streamer  hit 
the  ground,  still  flipping  at  his  lines. 
We  yelled  at  him  to  pull  the  chest  pack. 
It  was  as  it  he  couldn't  hear  us.  Was  it 
wind}  here?  Very  windy  over  there 
across  the  river  ...  I  came  down  by 
a  fence.  You  know  those  barbed-wire 
fences  thej  have  out  in  the  country 
here'.'  Like  military  entanglements,  al- 
most.  There  was  a  jagged  post  .  .  . 

"Somebody  yelled  at  me.  Baby,  it 
was  close!  What  startled  me — every- 
body, you  know,  was  yelling  tonight — 
was  that  it  sounded  like  you.  Whoever 
it  was.  some  real  young  kid,  I  guess,  he 
called  me  by  my  first  name.  He  saved 
my  life.  It  was  a  loused-up  jump  from 
the  word  go.  The  pilot  must  have  seen 
what  he  thought  was  the  ground  signal 
— probably  some  farmer's  lantern — 
and  he  thought  he  was  over  our  drop 
area.  It  took  hours  to  find  everybody. 
Darling,  darling,  don't  cry  .  .  ." 

Slowly  Hugh  relaxed  enough  to  be- 
gin undressing  for  bed.  He  talked 
softly,  monotonously,  though,  all  the 
time  he  was  unlacing  his  boots.  "Look, 
here  and  here,  at  the  riser  burns  on  my 
neck.  .  .  .  And  my  helmet  fell  down 
over  my  face — separated  from  the  hel- 
met liner.  Took  me  forever,  it  seemed, 
to  shove  it  back  so  I  could  see  anything. 
The  opening  shock  was  bad  tonight.  I 
blew  two  panels.  Shook  one  old  boy 
right  out  of  his  boots  .  .  ." 

Hugh  pulled  off  one  of  his  own  boots, 
and  a  penny  rolled  out.   He  stared  at  it 
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in  disbelief,  and  then  slowly  pulled  off 
the  other  boot  and  shook  it.  Another 
penny  rolled  across  the  floor. 

"Now  what  stupid  idiot  did  that?" 
Hugh  was  shaking  with  anger.  "Any- 
body knows  it's  dangerous  as  hell  to  do 
silly,  superstitious  things  like  that — 
those  damn'  pennies  could  have  buried 
themselves  in  my  feet  if  they'd  got 
turned  sideways." 

1  picked  up  the  penny  nearest  me 
and  saw  it  had  a  dent,  as  if  somebody 
had  hit  it  hard  with  a  hammer  .  .  . 

rFHAT  was  the  last  jump  Hugh  made 
A  in  the  States.  A  week  later  he  was 
shipped  out  for  Europe.  I  should  have 
been  very  happy  if  I'd  known  when  I 
said  good-by  to  him  that  I'd  see  him 
again  in  two  years,  that  he  would  be  the 
same  Hugh,  a  little  quieter  and  older, 
but  otherwise  untouched. 

1  gave  up  the  turret  room  to  friends 
of  the  tall,  dark  girl  from  New  Jersey. 
I  told  Mrs.  Allen  and  Iris  good-by  and 
went  home  to  the  desert  to  work  and 
wait.  Mrs.  Allen  sent  me  a  Christmas 
card  that  year  and  enclosed  a  note  from 
Iris.  It  read:  They  is  a  kindygarten  for 
faith,  too.  You  just  swallows  the  good 
words  and  casts  your  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters. That  was  all  I  meant  to  teach  you. 
All  that  fancy  stuff  was  just  plumb 
foolishness,  like  you  said.  The  straw- 
berry man  is  my  daddy.  It  was  me 
drawed  the  pictures  with  red  ink.  It 
was  me  and  my  daddy  that  prayed.  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  your  letter  don't  make  any 
sense  to  me.  I  never  put  no  pennies  in 
your  mister's  boots.  How  could  I?  I 
thought  they  went  in  the  river.  Please 
answer,  because  them  pennies  are  fret- 
ting me.   Best  wishes  from  Iris. 

—MILDRED  CLINOERMAN 


I  Mildness  is  a  Pleasure 

with  Pall  Mall 


FOR    FLAVOR  AND    MILDNESS 


FINE  TOBACCO   FILTERS    BEST 


•  Don't  miss  the  fun  of  smoking. 
Mildness  is  something  you  enjoy  . . .  it's  a  pleasure 
with  PALL  MALL,  because  PALL  MALL's 
natural  filter— greater  length  of  traditionally  fine 
tobaccos  —  travels  the  smoke  further,  filters  the 
smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 

•  So  — get  more  fun  out  of  smoking!  Enjoy 
smoothness,  mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other 
cigarette  can  offer.  Buy  PALL  MALL  in  the 
distinguished  red  package  today! 


Outstanding 


•and  they  are 


Mild! 


Remember  the  "Old  Grad"  with  a  carton  of  PALL  MALLs  on  Father's  Day! 

$JI    I    C.  WIOOUCT    Of     c/€f    J*m*-XtCan    (*M/»    Lvry)0  ny     AMKIMCA't     LEADING     MANUFACTURCR     Of     ClCARlTTCl 


Your  appreciation 

of  PALL  MALL  quality 

has  made  it  America's 

most  successful  and 
most  imitated  cigarette. 


The  sunshine  specials  I 
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Four  convertibles— pretty  as  new-frosted  cakes— for  people 
who  like  the  top-down  life. 

Clockwise,  from  upper  left:  the  Ford  Thunderbird,  the  Ford 
Sunliner,  the  Lincoln  Premiere,  the  Big  M  Mercury  Montclair. 

Certain  things  distinguish  these  from  any  other  con- 
vertibles on  the  road.  One  of  those  things  is  performance. 
These  are  cars  that  move  as  effortlessly  as  a  ghost.  They 


take  corners  as  easily  as  a  schoolboy  racing  home  fy 
lunch.  They   have   big   engines  overflowing  with   reserX 
power.  In  emergencies,  this  reserve  power  means  that  eaclj 
of  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars  can  carry  you  quick]* 
and  safely  away  from  danger— in  seconds. 

And  speaking  of  safety:    these  cars  have  all  the  nei 
safety  features — the  built-in  and  optional  safety  features-" 


E  FORD  FAMILY  OF  FINE  CARS 


^t  are  actually  saving  lives  today.  This  new  safety  was 
Dneered  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars. 
)ne  more  thing — out  of  many.  Their  tops  come  down 
idy  and  quickly.  Take  the  top  off'  one  of  the  Ford  Family 


of  Fine  Convertibles  today  —  and  see  for  yourself.  You  can 
see   them  at   any  Ford,  Lincoln   or  Mercury  showroom. 

Visit  Michigan's  lop  tourist  attraction  this  summer!  It's  the  Ford  Rotunda  and  its 
fascinating  motor  car  exhibits  and  displays.  In  Dearborn,  Michigan;  open  daily. 


TIE  FORD  FAMILY  OF  FINE  CARS 


FORD    •    THUNDERBIRD    •    MERCURY    •    LINCOLN   •   CONTINENTAL  MARK  II 


THE    MAN     IN    THE    GRAY 

The  most  publicized  outfit,  the  gray  flannel  suit — emblem  of  the  suburb-dwelling, 
city-working  young  executive — has  a  Dacron  summer  substitute.  Easy  to  care  for  and 
newly  elegant,  here  Dacron  goes  to  town  on  genuine  commuters  in  the  New  York  area 


v 


)ACRON    SUIT 


nkle-resistant    Dacron-cotton    suit    solves    his 
uting  clothes  problems  for  Dick  Grossman, 
ishing  executive,   who  daily   hops   trains   to 
from   Larchmont,   N.Y.    (Mirro   Lite,   $401 


*HlTfc   HLAiNb 
NORTH  STATION 


1 


At  left,  Mr.  V.  Gebb,  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  wears  Dacron-Orlon  suit  by  M.  Wile 
($40).  Artists'  agent  Gebb  commutes  by  car  and  bus,  is  show.n  here  at  a  rooftop 
parking  lot.  The  New  Haven  R.R.'s  bar  car,  right,  makes  for  convivial  trip  home  to 
Darien,  Conn.,  for  ad  executive  Charles  P.  Murphy.  Dacron  in  his  crisp-looking 
suit    (Linett,   $50)   gives  hitherto   impractical   white   linen  outfit   new   washability 


Only  forty-five  minutes  from  Madison  Avenue  is  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  where 
plastics  salesman  Dick  Julius  lives  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  Above,  he 
waits  for  the  4:52  wearing  Dacron-cotton  cord  suit  (Currick  &  Leiken, 
$40 ) .  Bermuda-length  shorts  promise  to  keep  him  cooler  in  heat  of  summer 


In  his  trim,  uncreased  Dacron-cotton  suit  (Gordon  of  Philadelphia,  $43).  Norval  D. 
Jennings  looks  unnamed  after  hard  day's  work  in  his  mid-town  office.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  station,  advertising  director  Jennings  is  met 
by  his  daughter  Joan,  9,  while  wife  Lucille,  Jackie,  4,  and  Kate,  3,  wait  in  the  car 


;gy  mornings  on  the  ferry  to  Manhattan  Island  are  a  regular  part  of  the 
imute  for  Sumner  Wheeler  White,  of  Maplewood,  N.J.  A  trainee  in  a  Wall 
:et  investment  firm,  he  chooses  sharkskin-weave  by  Haspel  ($45).  Dacron 
cotton  fabric  makes  suit  stand  up  to  high  humidity  of  trip  across  Hudson 


TIPS  ON  CARE  OF  DACRON  SUITS:  (1)  Wash  five 
minutes  in  warm  water  and  heavy-duty  detergent — do  not  allow 
spinning  or  wringing.  (2)  Hang  on  wood  or  plastic  hanger  and 
drip  dry;  smooth  seams  by  hand.   (3)  Use  warm  iron  if  you  press 


Hats  by  Lee,  Mollory,  Champ,  Stetson,  Elis;  Dacron  and  cotton  shirts  by  Arrow,  Matson,  Romey, 
Van  Heusen;  Dacron  ties  by  Wembley,  Smoothie,  Regal,  Prince  Consort;  brief  cases  by  Samsonite, 
Rexbilt,  Lifton,  Doppelt;  shorts  and  blouse  by  B.  H.  Wragge,  washer-dryer,  o  Bendix  Duomatic 
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"You  devil!"  the  man  shouted  and  brought  his  hand  out  from  under  the  table.    Inspector  ChafUc  found  himself  looking  into  the  eye  of  an  automatic 


All  over  Baghdad  there  were  whispers  about  a  man  who  planned  to  take  his  own  life. 
But   Inspector  Chafik  was  wary:  Was  someone  cleverly  setting  the  stage  for  murder? 

DEATH    STARTS    A    RUMOR 

By  CHARLES  B.  CHILD 


ONE  day  in  Baghdad,  a  small  boy  wno  carried  his  shoes  dodged  through 
the  ferment  of  traffic  on  Rashid  Street  and  arrived,  miraculously  un- 
scathed, outside  the  drab  headquarters  of  the  security  police.  He  ducked 
under  the  arm  of  the  guard,  threw  open  a  door  lettered  Chafik  J.  Chafik, 
Chief  Inspector,  Department  of  Criminal  Investigation,  and  cried,  "My  fa- 
ther! There  is  a  man  who  will  kill  himself  and  it  is  not  proper  to  do  away 
with  the  life  that  has  been  given  us  and — "  His  breath  gave  out. 

Inspector  Chafik  got  up  from  his  desk,  which  was  walled  in  by  filing  cabi- 
nets, and  angrily  reprimanded  the  guard.  "An  assassin,  instead  of  my  son, 
might  have  made  this  unceremonious  entry!"  he  said. 

Chafik,  immaculate  in  a  well-tailored  white  suit  appropriate  for  the  hot 
summer  of  Baghdad,  was  a  slight,  small-boned  man  whose  swarthy  face  was 
sharpened  by  high  cheekbones  and  a  prominent  nose.  The  profile  he  turned 
was  as  arrogant  as  that  of  a  Babylonian  king,  but  his  face  and  voice  soft- 
ened as  he  said  to  the  guard,  "I  do  wrong  to  blame  you.  Nobody  can  stop 
my  son  when  he  is  running.  He  is  of  the  bazaars." 


Chafik  dismissed  the  guard  and  turned  to  the  boy,  gazing  tenderly  down 
at  the  elfin  face  and  huge  dark  eyes.  This  was  his  adopted  son.  Chafik  had 
chosen  him  from  the  many  waifs  who  lived  by  their  wits  in  the  great  bazaars 
of  Baghdad,  and  taken  him  into  a  childless  home.  Polygamy,  permitted  by 
Islamic  law  if  the  first  wife  proves  barren,  was  unacceptable  to  Chafik.  He 
loved  Leila,  his  lady  of  many  happy  years,  very  dearly,  and  they  both  loved 
the  boy  they  had  taken  to  be  their  son. 

With  effort  the  Inspector  hardened  his  heart  and  said  sternly,  "Faisal! 
Why  do  you  not  wear  the  shoes  your  mother  bought  you?" 

"My  father,  I  do  not  wear  shoes  because  I  had  to  run  faster  than  fast  to 
tell  you  about  the  man  who  will  murder  himself,  and  shoes  do  not  help 
the  feet  to  go  fast,  and — " 

"I  have  a  slipper  at  home  that  goes  very,  very  fast!" 

Faisal  looked  pleadingly  at  his  father.  "Please  do  not  spank  me  because 
I  bring  news  Mr.  Shaddock  is  going  to  cut  his  throat!" 

"Eh?  You  say  Shaddock?"  exclaimed  Chafik.   He  began  talking  to  him- 
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Its  a  joy  to  keep  house 

with  todays  GAS  appliances ! 
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says  the  new  MRS.  AMERICA., 


(Mrs.    CLEO    MALETIS) 


"1  didn't  ovon  have  to  fuss  with  icetrays,  with 
my  Servel  automatic  Gas  Refrigerator.  Its  Ice 
Server  automatically  made  and  served 
enough  cubes  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  What 
a  wonderful  feeling — to  know  that  your  clean, 
silent,  dependable  Servel  is  backed  by  a  10- 
year  warranty.  That's  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  refrigerator  offers!" 


"I  loved  taking  part  in  the  ironing  contest  .  .  . 
my  Gas  washer-dryer  made  it  so  easy.  Just  one 
setting  of  the  dials  and,  in  less  than  one 
hour,  clothes  were  so  soft  and  fluffy — 
wrinkle-free,  too — it  only  took  a  few  touches 
with  the  iron  to  do  a  beautiful  job!  Found  I 
could  use  my  washer-dryer  as  a  washer  only, 
or  a  dryer  only,  whenever  I  wished!" 


"Evory  good  homtmoktr  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  plenty  of  really  hot  water.  Modern 
detergents  demand  it  for  top  cleaning  per- 
formance. And  my  John  Wood  automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater  was  everything  anyone  could 
ask  for!  With  silent  efficiency,  it  delivered 
all  the  hot  water  I  needed  .  .  .  never  'ran 
short'  even  on  laundry  days!" 


"The  New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen 
and  Laundry*  I  worked  with  de- 
serve full  credit  for  helping  me  win 
a  great  honor.  Being  a  good  home- 
maker  comes  easily  with  the  fast, 
clean  efficiency  of  modern  Gas 
appliances." 


"Practically  anyone-  can  be  a  superb  cook,  with 
the  help  of  a  modern,  automatic  Gas  range! 
From  self-lighting  burners,  fuel-saving  pilots 
...  to  giant  ovens  that  cook  dinner  with  un- 
varying, instant  on-off  heat,  without  watch- 
ing .  .  .  everything's  automatic.  And  with  the 
marvelous  new  'Burner  with  a  Brain',  I  was 
able  to  turn  out  prize  dishes  I  could  never 
attempt  before!" 


"Nowadays,  Gas  even  takes  over  the  one  chore 
that  every  homemaker  dislikes  .  .  .  getting  rid 
of  trash.  Don't  know  how  I  ever  managed 
without  a  Gas  incinerator.  It  burns  up  every- 
thing except  cans  and  bottles — without  smoke 
or  odor  or  noise !  Believe  me,  today's  Gas 
appliances  are  modern  wonders  in  every 
phase  of  housekeeping." 


ONLY 


A 


Don't  miss  seeing   all  the  wonders  of  modern  Mrs.  America — endorsed   Gas  appliances, 
on  display  now  at  your  Gas  company  or  Gas  appliance  dealer's.  AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


gives  such  matchless  performance 


*Reg.  A.G.A. 


The  modern,  economical  fuel  for  automatic  cooking  .  .  .  refrigeration  .  .  . 
water-heating  .  .  .  clothes-drying  .  .  .  house-heating  .  .  .  air-conditioning  .  .  .  incineration. 
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It's  almost  like  a  real  visit, 
son.  Call  again  soon" 


Two  people — you  said  the  person  you  call — get  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  out  of  a  telephone  visit.  Yes,  it's  almost 
like  a  real  visit — as  if  you  were  there  in  person. 

And  the  cost  is  so  low,  you  can  afford  regular  tele- 
phone visits  with  your  out-of-town  family  and  friends. 

Why  not  try  it  tonight?  Call  your  mother,  father 
.  .  .  sister,  brother  .  .  .  son,  daughter  .  .  .  husband,  wife  .  .  . 
sweetheart,  friend. 

And  you,  too,  will  say,  "It's  almost  like  a  real  visit. 
I'll  call  again,  soon." 


LONG  DISTANCE  RATES  ARE  LOW 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Philadelphia  to  New  York 40*( 

Dayton  to  St.  Louis  .        80^ 

New  Orleans  to  Dallas      95< 

Detroit  to  Boston $]  Ifi 

Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  D.C.   .    .$202 

These  are  the  Station-to-Station  rates  for  the  first 
three  minutes,  after  6  o'clock  every  night  and  all 
day  Sunday.  They  do  not  include  the  10%  federal 
excise  tax. 

Call  by  Number.  It's  Twice  as  Fast. 


self  in  a  singsong  voice:  Shaddock, 
AH.  Age,  fifty.  Profession,  import 
merchant.  Recently  suspected  of  smug- 
gling activities,  no  previous  conviction. 
Married.  Name  of  wife — "  The  In- 
spector heard  himself  quoting  from  the 
official  dossier  and  stopped;  thinking 
aloud  was  an  old  and  unbreakable 
habit,  but  it  never  failed  to  annoy  him. 

"The  wife  is  named  Anina!"  Faisal 
said  quickly,  eager  to  placate.  "All 
Baghdad  knows  he  is  going  to  do  it  be- 
cause of  her,  and  because  she  left  him, 
and  because  he  must  forfeit  the  dowry 
he  gave  her  when  they  got  married,  and 
because  he's  pockets-down  with  debts, 
and—" 

Chafik  paced  the  carpet  of  his  office, 
deep  in  thought  and  forgetful  of  the 
boy.  "Nonsense!"  he  said  sharply,  as  if 
to  an  adult.  "The  religious  courts, 
which  deal  with  matters  concerning  the 
dowry  given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife, 
and  with  divorce,  will  decide  in  his  fa- 
vor. I  am  informed  that  there  is  another 
man  in  the  story,  that  it  is  she  who  seeks 
the  divorce." 

"Everybody  knows  she  has  pulled 
him  around  by  the  nose  these  many 
years!"  Faisal  said. 

Chafik  became  ruefully  aware  of  his 
son.  "Rumor  shouts  from  the  house- 
tops!" he  said.  "You  have  been  with 
the  bazaar  boys,  that  Army  of  Little 
Ears  that  infests  keyholes!" 

"It  is  true  I  had  the  report  from  my 
men,  my  father,  but  the  tale  is  told 
everywhere." 

The  Inspector  sighed  and  gently  drew 
Faisal  to  him.  "About  this  matter  of  ru- 
mor," he  began.  "Listen!  There  was 
once  a  respected  chicken,  and  she  lost 
a  feather  searching  for  fleas  with  her 
beak.  A  second  chicken  told  a  third 
chicken  about  seeing  the  feather  fall, 
but  the  gossiping  chicken  made  it  two 
feathers.  So  the  news  went  around  the 
coop,  and  each  time  another  feather 
fell — until  it  was  said  the  original 
chicken  had  plucked  out  all  her  feath- 
ers and  was  running  about  undressed. 
So  they  pounced  on  her,  beat  her, 
clucked,  You're  a  disgrace!'  and  threw 
her  out." 

The  Inspector  raised  an  admonishing 
forefinger  as  he  finished  his  parable: 
"Before  you  help  spread  rumor,  my 
son,  always  remember  how  softly  fell 
that  first  feather!    Remember — " 

The  telephone  interrupted.  "Cha- 
fik J.  Chafik!"  he  said  curtly.  Then, 
hearing  a  deep  warm  voice,  he  added 


hastily,  "Never  am  I  too  busy  to  tail) 
to  you,  Wife!" 

"My  man!    Faisal  has  not  yet  r 
turned   from  school,  and   I   wondered 
if—" 

"He  is  here  and  has  no  immediate  de 
sire  to  return  home.   A  rendezvous  hal 
been  made  between  a  certain  part  of  hi| 
anatomy  and  my  slipper!" 

The  wife  of  Inspector  Chafil 
laughed.  "Ah,  so  you  say  now!"  shJ 
mocked.  "Without  doubt  you  will  feej 
him  many  honey  cakes  in  a  cafe  some 
where  and  forget  the  matter  of  deli 
quency.  .  .  .  My  man,- 1  was  at  oul 
sister's  just  now,  and  there  was  a  lot  ol 
talk,  and  everybody  wondered  whal 
you  would  do  about  Mr.  Shaddock| 
He—" 

"Wait!"  Chafik  broke  in.  "I  hav.l 
just  narrated  a  parable  on  that  subjec| 
to  our  son." 

"So  he  knew  too?" 

"You  both  have  unrivaled  source 
of  rumor,"  Chafik  said  dryly  and  closet] 
the  conversation. 

THERE  had  been  a  discreet  knocll 
on  the  door,  and  now  a  large  marl 
entered.  He  wore  a  sergeant's  stripes! 
and  the  holster  at  his  belt  was  as  wor 
as  his  mahogany-colored  face.  "Sir!'| 
he  said  and  saluted. 

The  Inspector  studied  his  dour  as-l 
sistant  and  said,  "Abdullah,  you  are  the! 
shadow  of  a  kite  hawk  that  circles  oveil 
a  desert  kill!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Sergeant  AbJ 
dullah,  and  glanced  disapprovingly  ai[ 
the  Inspector's  son. 

"To  send  Faisal  from  us,"  saicl 
Chafik,  "would  only  encourage  hisl 
curiosity  and  leave  him  with  the  nastyl 
answers  of  an  uninstructed  boy.  Youl 
would  not  understand,  Abdullah — you| 
only  have  daughters." 

"Three,  sir.  They  curb  their  curios-| 
ity,"  the  sergeant  added  smugly. 

Chafik  reddened.  "Report!"  he  said| 
gruffly. 

"Sir,"  Abdullah  announced,  "the  in-l 
dividual  named  Ali  Shaddock,  who  is! 
of  interest  to  us,  has  apparentlyl 
drowned  himself.  His  body  awaits  youl 
across  the  river,  near  the  place  wherel 
his  estranged  wife  lives.  I  venture  tol 
point  out  that  all  this  was  anticipated.! 
Everybody  knew  that  Shaddock  in-| 
tended — " 

"Enough!"  Chafik's  face  flamed.  Hel 
drove  his  fist  into  his  palm  and  shouted,! 
"Sons  of  jinn  (Continued  on  page  62)1 


"Release  him.  Paleface  speaks  with  straight  tongue!" 

COLLIER'S  FRANK  BRESINGER 
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''Mi?.  Service"  in.  all  48  st£tte 


IKm  EQl 


REST 
ROOM 
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MILLIONS  OF  MOTORISTS 
APPRECIATE  THIS  CONVEN- 
IENCE CLEAN  ACROSS  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  STOP  WHERE 
THEY  SEE  THIS  FAMILIAR 
GREEN  AND  WHITE  SIGN 


"MR.  SERVICE"  WILL  GLADLY 
GET  YOU   FREE  ROAD  MAPS 
WITH  ROUTES  INDICATED, 
PLUS  THE  LATEST  HIGHWAY 
INFORMATION— FROM 
TEXACO  TOURING   SERVICE 


DRIVE  NOW— PAY  LATER 
TEXACO  IS  THE  ONLY 
PETROLEUM   CREDIT  CARD 
HONORED   UNDER   ONE 
SIGN  IN  ALL   48   STATES— 
AND   IN   CANADA,  TOO 


FOR  TIRES,  BATTERIES  AND 
ACCESSORIES,  THE  FINEST 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
AND  THE  BEST  OF  CARE 
FOR  YOUR  CAR   EVERY- 
WHERE—SEE "MR.  SERVICE" 


TEXACO   STAR    THEATE*   ilamng    JIMMY    DURANTE    on   leleoiiion.    Saturday   nighli.    NBC 


TEXACO 

DEALERS 

IN  ALL  4-8  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed 
in  Canada  and  Latin  America 


24%  more  road  horsepower— for  hill  climb 


Champion  introduces  a  great  new  spark  plu 


24%  more  road  horsepower— for  passing! 


Tests  prove  new  Champions  give  big  power  boost  to  cars  that  have  gone  about 
10,000  miles  without  a  spark  plug  change.  If  you  havent  changed  your  plugs 
recently,  put  in  new  Champions— and  feel  the  difference  immediately ! 


You  just  can't  imagine  what  a  difference  new  5-rib  Cham- 
pions can  make  in  your  car's  actual  road  horsepower. 

But  this  difference  has  been  proved— without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt— in  tests  conducted  by  one  of  the  country's 
largest  independent  research  centers.  Regular  passenger  cars 
whose  plugs  had  gone  roughly  10,000  miles  were  tested  first 
with  their  regular  plugs;  then  with  new  Champions. 

Nothing  about  these  cars  was  changed  except  their  spark 
plugs.  Yet  there  was  an  immediate  increase  in  their  road 
horsepower— the  real  power  actually  delivered  at  the  rear  wheels! 

Some  of  the  results  were  spectacular.  For  example,  a  1955 
six-cylinder  car  whose  plugs  had  gone  10,000  miles  actually 


showed  a  gain  of  72.5%  in  road  horsepower!  A  1954  V-8, 
whose  plugs  had  gone  12,000  miles,  got  a  boost  of  53.5%. 
Some  cars,  of  course,  showed  smaller  gains;  20%  in  the  case 
of  one  1955  V-8  and  only  6.5%  (the  smallest  gain)  in 
another.  But  the  average  road  horsepower  gain  for  all  cars 
tested  was  a  fraction  over  2U%! 

And  what  a  difference  these  new  plugs  can  make  in  your 
car's  starting!  Tests  show  Champions  reduced  starting  time 
by  as  much  as  71%  — with  an  average  of  39%  for  all 
cars  tested! 

If  you  haven't  changed  plugs  recently,  it's  high  time  to 
install  new  Champions.  Whatever  your  car,  these  great  new 
plugs  give  you  more  actual  road  horsepower — immediately! 


24%  more  road  horsepower— for  the  straightaway! 


Quicker  starts,  too— 39%  quicker! 


it  can  increase  road  horsepower  by  24%l 


SEE  HOW  MUCH  BETTER  AND  LONGER  NEW  CHAMPIONS 
STAND  UP  IN  TODAY'S  HIGH-POWER  ENGINES 


ORDINARY    ELECTRODE 


POWERFIRE    ELECTRODE 


New  Powerfire  electrode  makes  the  difference!  Both  of  these  spark  plugs 
have  been  subjected  to  identical  use  in  a  modern  high-compression  engine. 
And  you  can  clearly  see  the  old  style  electrode  (left)  is  badly  pitted  and 
burned  away.  Plugs  like  that  in  your  car  often  misfire  . . .  waste  power  and 
gas.  Champion's  new  Powerfire  electrode  (right)  is  still  able  to  give  many 
more  miles  of  powerful,  full-firing,  economical  performance! 
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For  families  who  care  . . . 


and  still  want  to  save . . . 

FRUIT  OF  THE  LOOM 

is  a  Family  affair 


IT  COSTS  SO  LITTLE  TO  GIVE  DAD  WHAT  HE  WANTS   FOR   FATHER'S  DAY: 

DAD'S  JACKET  — Zelan-treated  washable  poplin,  unlined,  Sizes  34-46.  .  .$3.98 

His  trousers— Sanforized  denim,  elastic  waist  inserts $2.98 

His  Italian  style  shirt— Sanforized  cotton  broadcloth $1.99 

His  argyle  socks— vat-dyed  combed  cotton , 69e 

His  tie — all-silk  embroidery  on  rayon $1 .00 

EQUALLY  BIG  VALUES  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  FAMILY: 

MOTHER'S  COORDINATES— Pre-shrunk  woven  seersucker,  Sizes  10-18 

(top  $1.98,  skirt  $2.98) $4.96 

Her  fine  nylons— 15  denier,  full-fashioned,  stretch $1.19 

DAUGHTER'S  COORDINATES— Sanforized  cotton  baby  cord,  Sizes  7-14 

(top  $1.79,  skirt  $1.98) $3.77 

SON'S  CAMPUS  DENIMS— Sanforized,  Sizes  6-16 $1.98 

His  shirt— Sanforized  woven  gingham,  Sizes  6-18 $1.98 


Known  for  more 
than  100  years  for 
quality  and  value 


Unconditionally 
guaranteed 


FRUIT     OF     THE     LOOM     .     112     WEST     34TH     STREET    .     NEW    YORK     1,    N.    Y. 
PRODUCTS    FOR    MEN     .    WOMEN     .     BOYS    •     GIRLS    •     INFANTS    and     HOMES 


(Continued  from  page  58)  and  evil 
spirits!  All  Baghdad  knew  he  would  kill 
himself — except  me!"  But  his  anger 
quickly  passed,  and  he  touched  curved 
fingers  to  his  forehead  in  a  salaam  to 
his  sergeant.  "Forgive  me,  Abdullah, 
as  I  hope  the  All  Merciful  will  forgive 
me,"  the  Inspector  said  humbly. 

THE  brassy  sun  had  set  and  silver 
stars  were  lighting  up  one  by  one 
when  Inspector  Chafik  and  his  assistant 
arrived  at  the  Karradat  Miriam,  a  resi- 
dential district  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tigris.  Here  there  were  date  palms, 
small  farms  and  mellow  old  nouses 
built  on  the  embankment. 

"This  is  the  place,"  Abdullah  said, 
and  stopped  the  car  on  a  parapet  high 
above  the  river,  which  was  very  low  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Chafik  followed 
the  sergeant  down  the  steps  to  a  boat 
landing. 

Gentle  ripples  lapped  against  a  dark 
bulk  that  had  been  dragged  halfway  up 
on  the  beach.  Nearby  waited  a  con- 
stable and  a  civilian.  "This  gentleman 
found  the  body,"  the  constable  told 
the  Inspector.  "He  hailed  me  as  I 
passed  on  patrol.  He  was  trying  to 
drag  it  out." 

"So  commendable!"  said  Chafik, 
glancing  briefly  at  the  civilian.  "Your 
evidence  will  be  required.  I  am  sure 
the  constable  has  all  particulars.  You 
are  a  stranger  in  Baghdad?" 

"I  am  of  Basrah.  Oh,  what  a  dread- 
ful experience!  If  only  I  had  arrived 
sooner — just  a  few  minutes — 1  might 
have  saved  this  pitiable  one  who  has 
damned  his  soul!"  The  man  who  spoke 
with  such  agitation  was  middle-aged, 
square  and  strong  but  a  little  soft  with 
sedentary  living.  The  expression  in  his 
olive-brown  eyes  was  strained  as  he 
went  on:  "I  was  on  my  way  to  a  cafe 
named  the  Pleasant  Hours.  So  ironi- 
cal—" 

"No  pleasant  hour  here  for  you," 
agreed  Chafik. 

"Such  a  thing  to  happen!  Never  in 
my  life!  I  was  walking,  and  I  .  .  ." 
The  man  went  on  to  tell  again  how  he 
had  found  the  body. 

The  Inspector  thought  with  tedium: 
Bah,  these  civilians,  always  the  same — 
meet  their  first  corpse,  think  it's  never 
happened  to  anyone  before,  talk  their 
heads  off.  His  eyes  fixed  cynically  on 
the  man  from  Basrah.  "So  the  de- 
ceased was  unconscious  when  you 
found  him?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  assure  you  I  took  action 
at  once.   I — " 

"As  you  have  told  me,"  Chafik  inter- 
rupted curtly.  Then  he  made  an  effort 
at  politeness:  "But  I  have  kept  you  too 
long.  You  are  wet  and  the  night  is 
chilly  after  the  day.  My  car  is  at  your 
disposal."  The  Inspector  salaamed, 
and  the  man  turned  away  with  obvious 
reluctance.  "You  didn't  know  the  poor 
fool  who  drowned  himself?"  Chafik 
asked,  and  quickly  berated  himself 
when  the  man  turned  back. 

"I  do  not  even  know  his  name.  If  I 
might  be  told  why  he — " 

This  time  the  Inspector's  salaam  was 
dismissal.  Abdullah  escorted  the  man 
to  the  car  and  instructed  the  driver  to 
return. 

Inspector  Chafik  glanced  at  the  body 
and  said  dryly  to  the  constable,  "Of 
course,  you  know  the  name  of  this  un- 
fortunate one?" 

"Ali  Shaddock,  sir!  All  Baghdad 
said  he  would — " 

" — do  away  with  himself."  Chafik 
finished  the  sentence  in  a  dangerously 
quiet  voice.  "I  suppose  you  babbled 
all  this  to  the  gentleman,  eh?" 


The  constable's  look  was  reproai 
till.   Chafik  patted  his  arm.  "Of  cou. 
you   wouldn't!     And    you    got   all 
particulars?" 

"He  is  named  Mohammed  Fahay. 
official  of  the  Port  ol  Basrah." 

"I'll  want  a  full  report  later.    Met 
while    I'll    interview    this    gcntlcmai 
The   Inspector  indicated   the   body 
his  feet. 

When  he  finished  the  examinatii 
Chafik  took  off  his  shoes  and  sod 
pulled  up  his  trousers  and  waded  ir 
the  river.  He  went  a  long  way  c 
before  the  water  reached  his  kne 
"Where  was  the  corpse  found?" 
called  back. 

The  constable  replied,  "Nearer 
bank  than  you  now  are,  sir,  accordi 
to  Mr.  Fahay.  When  I  saw  him  he  h 
it  very  near  shore.   He  said  he  dragg 
it  about  ten  meters,  perhaps  more." 

"Fortunately,  the  gentleman 
strong  and  Shaddock  was  slighi 
Chafik  continued  to  wade  out,  b 
presently  gave  it  up.  "One  can  wa 
almost  to  the  middle  at  this  time  of  t 
year,"  he  said  when  he  came  bac 
"The  deep  water  is  off  the  other  ban 
if  /  doubted  the  compassion  of  God. 
would  drown  myself  there." 

He  used  a  handkerchief  to  dry  i\ 
feet,  put  on  socks  and  shoes,  and  sa, 
to  Sergeant  Abdullah,  "Well,  let's  j 
and  tell  Ali  Shaddock's  woman  th 
Death  has  settled  her  divorce." 

They  walked  along  a  path  flanked 
date  palms.  Packs  of  pariah  dogs  can 
to  snarl  at  their  heels  and  were  driv< 
off  by  Abdullah,  who  had  filled  b 
pockets  with  rocks. 

"One  never  walks  in  these  parts  wit! 
out  provision,"  he  said. 

"You  will  doubtlessly  present  you 
self  at  the  gates  of  Paradise  though 
fully  provided  with  equipment  for  tl 
Other  Place,"  Chafik  said,  smiling,  ar 
Abdullah  grinned  appreciatively. 

PRESENTLY  the  sergeant  sa* 
"With  reference  to  Shaddock 
drowning,  sir,  I  have  the  impressic 
you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  suicide." 

"I  am  puzzled,"  the  Inspector  a< 
mitted.  "The  water  was  so  shallov 
It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  keep  yoi 
head  in  a  puddle  to  take  your  life." 

"Yet  he  may  have  been  desperate, 

"We'll  find  out  how  desperate  whe 
we  talk  to  his  wife.  Did  you  notic 
what  was  ejected  from  his  lungs  an 
stomach  when  you  tried  resuscitation? 

"Sand  and  mud,  sir.  Also  specimer 
of  the  organisms  that  populate  th 
river  bed." 

"In  other  words,  he  bit  the  muc 
down  there.  Isn't  that  the  action  c 
a  man  who  struggled  against  a  fore 
more  aggressive  than  his  will  power? , 
Chafik  asked.  Then  he  added  though' 
fully:  "And  there's  that  mark  on  th 
neck — it  could  be  a  bruise." 

"Do  you  suggest  he  was  hel 
under?"  exclaimed  Abdullah. 

"At  this  stage  I  suggest  nothing, 
am  not  yet  ready  to  weave,  I  still  gathe 
threads.     Among    other    things,    Ab 
dull  ah,  I  want  a  careful  check  of  tha 
man,  Fahay,  who  found  the  body." 

"But  he  is  a  stranger  to  Baghdad 
'sir—" 

"Precisely.  Yet  he  spoke  of  Shad 
dock's  damned  soul.  He  didn't  see  th 
drowning,  and  if  he  didn't  know  Shad 
dock,  why  would  he  associate  him  witl 
that  wretched  tale  of  suicide?" 

"It  would  not  take  unusual  power 
of  deduction,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant 
"He  heard  a  man  intended  taking  hi 
life  and  then  found  a  man  drowned.' 

Chafik  laughed.   "Splendid,  my  dea 
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Abdullah!  1  told  you  we  are  not  ready 
tor  the  weaving!  Ah,  well,  let's  give 
our  knock  and  break  the  news  to  the 
lady  here."  He  rapped  his  knuckles  on 
the  gate  they  had  come  to. 

The  path  had  led  them  to  a  fertile 
plantation  where  there  was  a  small, 
neat  house.  This  was  the  property  Ali 
Shaddock  had  given  his  wife  .is  a  mar- 
riage gift,  the  disposition  of  which  the 
divorce  courts  had  questioned. 

"I  wouldn't  have  to  be  a  policeman 
if  1  owned  this,"  said  Chaflk. 

THERE  were  lights  in  the  house  but 
nobody  came,  and  the  Inspector 
repeated  his  knock  with  authority.  An 
old  woman,  a  servant,  finally  opened 
the  gate  and  said  in  a  frightened  voice, 
"What  do  you  police  want?  My  lady 
has  retired.  She — " 

"You  sound  instructed,"  Inspector 
Chafik  said. 

He  walked  through  the  gate  and 
stood  a  moment  in  the  well-kept  patio. 
drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  night- 
blooming  flowers.  "There  is  much 
beauty  behind  the  barred  doors  of 
Baghdad,"  he  said  with  pleasure.  "Also 
mystery,"  he  added  and  indicated  a 
shadow  flattened  to  a  wall. 

Abdullah  dragged  into  the  light  a 
young  man,  who  wailed,  "I'm  only 
a  visitor!  I  was  leaving!"  He  had  a 
sullen  mouth,  narrow  eyes  that  would 
never  come  to  meeting  with  another's, 
and  the  dark  grace  of  a  panther. 

The  Inspector  stood  tiptoe  and 
patted  the  youth's  cheek.  "Shaving  is 
no  problem,"  he  said,  and  with  distaste: 
"Can  this  be  the  delight  of  women  with 
middle-aged  husbands?  I  know  you, 
Mr.  Maqsud  Majib.  Because  of  you, 
the  divorce  courts  question  Mrs.  Shad- 
dock's right  to  this  property." 

"Such  unfairness!"  protested  Majib, 
struggling  in  the  sergeant's  grip.  "I 
only  help  work  the  estate.   I — " 

"A  woman's  marriage  gift  is  a  trust," 
Chafik  said  sternly.  "I  refer  you  to 
the  excellent  Koran:  'Give  women 
their  dowries  as  a  free  gift;  but  if  they 
of  themselves  be  pleased  to  give  you 
a  portion  of  it  back,  then  eat  it  with 
enjoyment.'  " 

The  Inspector  added,  "You  would 
eat  it  like  a  locust,  Mr.  Majib." 

A  shadow  loomed  over  him  and 
Chafik  turned  and  made  a  salaam  to  an 
unveiled  lady  who  stood  as  tall  as  Juno. 
She  was  of  an  age  when  a  woman  has 
the  startling  beauty  of  the  fall  somberly 
edged  with  regret  for  the  spring.  "What 
is  this  talk  about  locusts?"  she  de- 
manded in  a  strong  voice. 


Madame,  my  nimble  tongue  is 
shamed  bv  sour  quick  ears." 

I  el  your  face  show  shame  also. 
Majib  spoke  the  truth.  He  works  this 
land  as  my  overseer,  yet  the  courts 
have  decided  against  me!" 

"But  the  news  is  not  yet  public.  1 
heard  it  only  a  little  time  ago.  Who 
told  you,  lady?"  Chafik's  voice  was 
softer  than  the  purring  of  a  cat. 

"M\  husband." 

"He  was  here?" 

"You  know  that.   You  came  to  arrest 
him!"  The  strong  voice  rang  with  rage. 
)  ott  sent  the  false  message  telling  Ali 
1  wished  to  see  him!    A  trap!" 

The  Inspector  was  startled.  Forget- 
ful of  manners,  he  lighted  a  cigarette 
without  asking  the  lady's  permission. 
"Why  should  1  want  to  arrest  your  hus- 
band?" he  asked. 

"Ali  said  he  had  done  something;  he 
did  not  explain,  but  he  said  he  was 
going  to  confess.  The  fool  babbled 
some  nonsense  about  prison  being 
cleansing!"  the  wife  of  Ali  Shaddock 
added  with  contempt. 

Chafik  thought:  Yet  rumor  would 
have  it  that  he  damned  himself  by 
taking  his  life.  He  said,  "What  else 
did  he  tell  you?" 

"The  decision  of  the  courts.  He  said, 
too,  that  he  would  make  me  an  allow- 
ance." The  woman  added  grudgingly, 
"In  many  ways  he  was  a  just  man." 

"I  hear  regret  in  your  voice,  Ma- 
dame— possibly  remorse." 

"I  hear  a  snake's  hiss  in  yours!" 

"They  always  say  that  about  me." 
Chafik  watched  the  woman  carefully. 
"When  did  Mr.  Shaddock  leave  you?" 

"Perhaps  an  hour  ago." 

"And  was  your  overseer  hidden  on 
the  premises  at  the  time?" 

THE  woman  towered  dangerously 
and  the  Inspector  retreated  a  step. 
"Majib  came  later!"  she  cried.  "Later!" 

"I  was  at  a  cafe!"  the  youth  insisted. 
"The  Pleasant  Hours,  up  the  river — " 

"The  place  recently  mentioned  by 
somebody  else,"  Chafik  said  thought- 
fully. He  crushed  his  cigarette  under 
his  heel  and  then  stooped,  with  instinc- 
tive tidiness,  to  pick  up  the  stub.  Still 
crouched,  he  saw  the  legs  of  Majib's 
trousers;  they  were  oddly  crumpled 
for  a  young  fop.  The  Inspector  reached 
out,  touched  the  fabric  and  announced, 
"Wet!"  in  the  voice  of  an  accuser. 

"I  stumbled  into  an  irrigation  ditch," 
Majib  said  quickly.    "It  was  dark — " 

"Strange  you  should  not  know  the 
pitfalls  of  the  land  you  work!" 

The  Inspector  straightened  up,  and 


"Well,  I  got  my  half  across" 
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this  time  he  did  not  retreat  when  the 
imposing  Madame  Shaddock  came  be- 
tween him  and  Majib.  "Your  ques- 
tions, like  fishhooks,  are  barbed,"  she 
said.   "Why  are  you  here?" 

He  waited  a  moment  before  he  re- 
plied, "Madame,  do  you  not  know  a  de- 
testable individual  like  myself  always 
walks  at  Death's  heels?  Your  husband 
drowned  himself  after  he  left  you." 

The  wife  of  Ali  Shaddock  shrieked, 
put  hands  to  her  piled  hair,  tore  it  down 
and  was  constrained  by  the  Inspector 
when  she  sought  to  beat  her  head 
against  the  wall.  The  excessive  grief 
did  not  surprise  him;  he  was  wise  to  the 
women  of  his  country  who  employed 
histrionics  and  the  purdah  veil  to  hide 
their  true  emotions. 

Chaflk  gave  Madame  Shaddock  into 
the  keeping  of  the  old  servant  woman. 
"You  don't  seem  very  keen  to  comfort 
your  lady,"  he  said  to  the  young  man. 

"I  didn't  know  her  husband  was 
here,"  Majib  protested.  "I  was  in  the 
cafe.  Besides,  all  Baghdad  knew  he 
was  going  to  do  away  with  himself." 

"Did  1  say  he  didn'tV  asked  Chafik. 
He  kept  his  eyes  on  Madame  Shad- 
dock, who  was  staring  at  Majib  with 
horror — and  perhaps  fear. 

"You  fool!"  she  said  harshly,  "did 
you  not  hear  him  say  Ali  drowned 
himself!"  All  at  once  she  crumpled, 
and  the  servant  led  her  away. 

TfTATCHING.  Chafik  felt  compas- 
m  sion  born  of  sudden  understand- 
ing. She  had  come  to  a  place  in  life 
where  she  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
and  felt  panic  at  the  descent.  It  is  a 
moment  women  encounter.  Chafik 
thought,  and  men  too.  She  was  a 
woman  who  had  no  children  to  com- 


pensate for  the  lost  vanities  of  youth. 
No  children,  and  now  no  husband,  and 

she  knew  her  lover  to  he  craven  What- 
ever her  guilt,  she  bed  paid  dearly. 

Chafik  sighed  and  turned  to  the 
young  man  and  said.  "Qo  to  your  (ale 
of  the  Pleasant  Hours;  you  will  find 
no  more  of  them  here!"  He  turned  to 
his  assistant.  "Come.  Abdullah."  he 
said  and  the  two  men  walked  back  to 
the  car  and  drove  away 

The  sergeant  stopped  the  ear  out- 
side the  small  house  m  the  Street  ot  the 
Scatterer  of  Blessings.  "The  detestable 
VOUng  man  was  eager  to  establish  an 
alibi."  he  said. 

"You  will  check  it,  Abdullah." 

Chafik  opened  the  gate  to  the  fore- 
court of  his  house,  and  the  squeaking 
hinges  reminded  him  they  needed  oil- 
ing. "All  that  talk  about  Shaddock's 
doing  awa)  with  himself — as  noisy  as 
this  gate."  he  complained.  "Too  well 
publicized,  that  suicide.  Somebody  was 
very  anxious  to  make  us  believe  it." 

"We  must  discover  how  the  rumor 
started,  sir,"  Abdullah  said. 

"Yes.  but  booted  policemen  with 
blunt  questions,  or  furtive  agents  with 
oily  insinuations,  will  get  us  nowhere. 
Rumor  is  a  sly,  night-living  thing;  the 
trail  it  leaves  is  tenuous,  as  fragile  as  a 
spider's  thread.  We  will  begin  where 
the  trail  ended — with  my  son." 

"But.  sir!"  the  sergeant  exclaimed. 

"Faisal  heard  the  story  from  his 
friends,  the  bazaar  boys.  I'll  get  him  to 
trace  it  back  through  them."  The  In- 
spector closed  his  ears  to  objection, 
said  good  night  and  went  into  the 
house.  At  the  door,  Faisal  took  his 
father's  shoes  and  placed  them  under 
the  hall  table,  and  then  humbly  pre- 
sented a  slipper.    "By  your  command, 


my  father!  It  is  for  that  spanking  I'm 
to  get  lor  breaking  in  on  you  with  the 
new s  about  Mr.  Shaddock 

(batik,  who  had  foigotten  the  inci- 
dent, s.ud  fondly,  "Honej  cakes!"  and 
gave  Faisal  a  package,   "And  there  is 

import, ml  business  to  discuss  with  you, 

mj  small  Captain  ol  the  Most  (rregulai 
\nm  ol  I  ittle  Bars!" 

INSPECTOR  CHAFIK  sat  m  his 
office  overlooking  Rashid  Street, 
talking  to  himsell  the  ash  traj  al  his 
elbow  was  neatlj  slacked  with  butts 
and,  adding  another  to  the  pile,  he  s.ud. 
">  on  are  as  well  smoked  as  an  English- 
man's  kipper,   Chafik!"     He   lighted   a 

fresh  cigarette  and  stared  at  the  reports 
on  his  desk. 

There  was  proof  thai  the  bruise  on 

Shaddock's  neck  had  been  made  by  a 

Weight]  object  Medical  opinion  said 
he  had  been  partially  stunned,  then 
dragged  into  the  river.  "They  drowned 
him  like  a  helpless  kitten!"  Chafik  said. 

Abdullah,  entering  unobtrusively, 
asked,  "Who  are  'they,'  sir?" 

"1  he  prize  for  that  question  is  a 
hangman's  noose.  But  we  have  no 
clues,  nothing  that  points  to  anyone," 
the  Inspector  said  plaintively.  "There 
is  Majib.  He  was  obviously  planning 
to  marry  the  lady  for  her  property:  he 
had  every  reason  to  get  rid  of  Shad- 
dock before  the  divorce  was  final." 

"But  the  courts  had  decided,  sir — " 

"Majib  had  not  heard  the  decision." 
Chafik  added  reluctantly,  "Madame 
Shaddock  could  have  been  a  party  to 
the  deed." 

"It  is  not  without  precedent,"  agreed 
the  sergeant. 

"Worse,  she  might  have  done  it  her- 
self.   She   is  strong   enough,   was  in- 


fatuated   enough.     If    that    evil    youth 
induced  hei  to  .  .  ,  Ah,  what  an  ugly 

pattern  I  weave rhe  little  man  sighed. 

"  \nd  then  there's  Fahay." 
"The  gentleman  who  discovered  the 

bod)  .  sir'" 

'  \  report  from  Basrah  stales  he  is  a 
minor  port  official,"  Chaflk  said.  "He 
Checks  goods  coming  into  port  against 

the  importer's  license.  Therefore — " 

"Shaddock  dealt  in  contraband!" 
Abdullah  said  excitedly,    "Fahay  could 

have    forged    documents    to    release 

goods  from  bond'" 

"You  leap  on  a  theory  with  the 
lun/ vol  a  honey-drunk  bee  in  a  clump 
of  honeysuckle,  Abdullah.  True,  Shad- 
dock had  an  illegal  trade.  Poor  man." 
Chafik  said  with  regret,  "he  was 
templed  when  he  thought  he  had  to  pay 
the  dowry.  Then  the  courts  decided  in 
his  favor  and  his  worries  were  over. 
Bui  God  had  given  him  a  conscience, 
so  he  decided  to  confess." 

"And  was  killed  to  silence  his 
tongue!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 

"There  you  go  again,"  Chafik  said 
peevishly.  "We  have  nothing  against 
Mr.  Fahay.  The  Port  Directorate 
where  he  works  is  a  department  heavy 
with  paper  work,  and  with  bottomless 
filing  cabinets.  It  would  take  a  lifetime 
to  uncover  evidence — if  there  is  any!" 

He  added  wearily,  "My  hopes  hang 
on  the  fragile  thread  of  the  suicide 
rumor.  If  I  knew  who  started  it,  if  my 
son  would  only  bring  news!" 

Abdullah  said  briskly,  "Faisal  has 
had  his  chance.    Permit  me  to — " 

The  Inspector  put  a  finger  to  his  lips. 
"Sh-sh!    I  think  news  arrives." 

There  was  an  uproar  in  the  corridor, 
the  thump  of  boots,  the  shrill  voice  of 
a  boy  and  the  gruff  one  of  a  man.  And 
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then  Faisal  came  in,  firmly  held  by  the 
guard,  who  said  with  satisfaction,  "He 
did  not  pass  me  this  time!" 

"This  time,"  Chafik  said  dryly,  "I 
expected  my  son.   Release  him." 

When  the  crestfallen  officer  left, 
Chafik  sat  back  in  his  chair,  closed  his 
eyes  and  said,  "Report!" 

FAISAL  began:  "The  story  that  Mr. 
Shaddock  would  kill  himself  was 
told  mc  by  George,  one  of  my  men,  the 
one  that's  got  red  hair.  George's  father 
was  an  English  soldier,  and — " 

"Confine  yourself  to  the  rumor." 

"Yes,  my  father.  George  heard  from 
Ali  of  the  One  Eye,  who  was  told  by 
Haik  the  Armenian,  who  had  it  from 
Yusif.  Yusif  got  it  from  Habib  of  the 
Clubfoot,  who  overheard  Ibrahim  the 
Coppersmith  telling  Hamid  the  Carpet- 
weaver.  And  Mr.  Ibrahim,  when  I 
asked  him,  remembered  he'd  been  told 
by  Murad  the  Porter,  who  said  he'd 
heard  it  from  Ishak — " 

"Do  you  bring  all  the  population  of 
Baghdad  into  this?" 

"I  near  the  end,"  said  Faisal.  "Ishak 
brought  the  tale  from  across  the  river. 
He  heard  it  in  a  cafe,  but  doesn't  re- 
member who  told  him,  and — " 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  cafe?" 

"It  is  called  the  Pleasant  Hours,  my 
father." 

The  Inspector's  eyes  opened;  they 
glowed  like  the  stone  in  the  signet  ring 
on  the  small  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
"I  hear  that  cafe  mentioned  a  third 
time!"  he  cried,  and  then  was  silent. 

Faisal  and  Sergeant  Abdullah  waited 
side  by  side;  the  boy  stood  like  his 
giant  companion,  hands  behind  his 
back,  legs  apart,  the  military  position 
of  "at  ease."  The  clock  on  the  wall 
ticked  noisily. 

When  the  Inspector  finally  looked 
up,  he  said,  "My  little  Captain  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ears,  do  you  recall  the 
parable  I  told  you  about  the  chicken?" 

Faisal  came  to  attention.  "Yes,  my 
father.  There  was  a  chicken  and  it 
plucked  out  one  feather,  and  all  the 
other  chickens  said  it  had  lost  many, 
and—" 

"Go,"  said  Chafik,  "and  drop  a 
feather  very  softly  to  your  man  George, 
who  will  tell  Ali,  who  will  tell  Hassan, 
who  .  .  .  Oh,  just  let  it  be  known  that 
Mr.  Shaddock  did  not  take  his  life — he 
was  murdered!" 

"His  throat  was  cut?  There  was 
blood?"  Faisal  asked  breathlessly. 


*  r 


"Go!"  said  the  Inspector. 

He  sat  at  his  desk,  deep  in  though 
until  it  was  dark.  His  sergeant  eventu 
ally  took  him  home.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  Chafik   went  to  t 
office,    greeted    nobody,    and    sat 
thought  as  before.    Abdullah  brou 
him    reports.     He    said,    "Sir,    it 
rumored  all  over  Baghdad  now  tha 
Mr.  Shaddock  was  murdered." 

"He  was,"  Chafik  said.  He  I 
silent  for  another  hour,  and  then  h 
said,  "Bring  me  the  Captain  of  th 
Little  Ears." 

Faisal,  schooled  by  Abdullah, 
and    saluted.     Chafik    gazed    at 
"Go,"  he  ordered,  "and  drop  anoi 
feather.   Let  all  Baghdad  know  that 
precisely  six  o'clock  tomorrow  eve 
I  shall  arrive  at  the  Cafe  of  the  Pie; 
Hours  to  arrest  the  killer  of  Mr.  S 
dock!" 

Faisal  forgot  discipline,  clapped 
hands  and  asked,  "Can  I  come 

"Go!"  his  father  said. 

When  Faisal  went,  Sergeant  Abd 
lah    risked    reprimand.     "Sir!     I 
ignorant  of  your  intentions,  but  I 
lieve  that  the  murderer  will  be  al 
by  this  latest  rumor,  that  he  will 
come  dangerous." 

"Murder,"  announced  the  Inspector 
"is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  male  sex 
Danger,  however,  is  the  prerogative  0' 
the  police." 


THE  third  day  Chafik  was  early  at 
his  desk.  He  sat  and  stared  at  th<i— 
wall.  He  did  not  eat;  he  did  not  smoke 
He  thought  about  the  feather  of  rumor 
and  he  hoped  and  feared  that  some- 
where, someone  who  dealt  in  deatt 
would  accept  the  appointment  he  had 
made.    He  knew  himself  to  be  afraid. 

The  sergeant  came  to  him  at  the 
hour  of  'Asr,  the  late-afternoon  prayer. 
"Majib  is  drinking  heavily,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"It  will  corrode  his  liver,"  Chafik 
said.  "Then  he  will  die.  Good!" 

"The  man  Fahay  canceled  his  flight 
to  Basrah  this  morning." 

"Doubtlessly  he  finds  the  fieshpoti 
of  Baghdad  hard  to  leave." 

"The  woman,  Madame  Shaddock," 
said  Abdullah,  "has  been  seen  walking 
in  the  date  grove,  as  one  obsessed. 

"She  mourns  either  her  husband 
her  lover,"  said  the  Inspector. 

"And  the  lady,  your  wife,  is  on 
wire,  sir." 


h) 


;: 


Chafik  took  the  telephone  and,  hear- 


"I  thought  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  stag  party!" 
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Test  Your  Knowledge 


1.  There  are  only  two  countries  of 
South  America  which  do  not  have  a 
portion  of  their  boundaries  on  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Name 
these  two  countries. 

2.  The  Aphrodite  of  Melos  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  in 
the  world.  Presented  to  Louis  XVIII 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  purchased  the  frag- 
ments from  peasants.  It  was  acquired 
by  the  Louvre  (Paris)  in  1826.  What  is 
the  more  familiar  name  of  this  statue? 

3.  While  a  student  of  Oberlin  College, 
Charles  Martin  Hall  formulated  an 
electrolytic  method  of  producing  large 
amounts  of  a  now  vital  material.  It  is 
used  in  cooking  utensils,  furniture, 
shingles,  and  building  facings.  It  is  es- 
sential in  airplanes,  and  automobiles. 
It  is  a  fine  insulating  material  and  a 
useful  wrapper  for  foods.  It  is  used 
in  paints  and  incendiary  bombs.  It  is 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes 
where  lightness,  strength,  and  dura- 
bility are  desired.   Name  this  material. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  of 
sea  birds?  Its  wing  span  has  been 
measured  at  over  eleven  feet.  This  bird 
is  mentioned  often  in  the  "Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner." 
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The  Only 

Completely 

New,  Major,  Indexed 

Encyclopedia  in  Thirty  Years! 


It's  fun  getting  answers  in  Collier's  Encyclopedia, 
the  only  encyclopedia  of  its  kind  to  be  published 
completely  New  in  the  past  thirty  years.  People 
who  already  own  Collier's  Encyclopedia  tell  us 
they  never  before  found  so  much  information  so 
interestingly  presented  and  so  easy  to  read.  It's 
the  encyclopedia  to  supply  answers  to  1001  ques- 
tions that  newspapers,  magazines,  lectures, 
books,  and  everyday  conversation  bring  to  active 
minds.  Collier's  Encyclopedia  supplies  informa- 
tion to  add  new  meaning  and  excitement  to 
everything  you  see,  read,  and  hear. 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  a  practical  aid  to  your 
children  in  the  preparation  of  almost  every 
school  assignment.  It  makes  schoolwork  more 
understandable  by  supplying  added  facts  and 
background  information  not  found  in  the  text- 
books. And,  the  child  with  Collier's  Encyclopedia 


right  in  the  home  has  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
school  now  and  in  the  preparation  for  success  in 
later  years. 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  designed  and  written 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  be  well  informed  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  prestige  that  "knowing 
the  answer"  always  gives.  For  self-assurance  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  given 
your  children  the  opportunity  for  success  . . .  Col- 
lier's Encyclopedia  provides  a  new  sense  of  edu- 
cational security. 

Don't  postpone  giving  your  family  this  impor- 
tant reference  and  study  aid.  Especially  when 
Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  so  easy  to  own  on  con- 
venient monthly  terms.  Get  full  information 
without  any  obligation  whatsoever — just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  at  left. 
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...Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 


They're  going  Piggy-Back 

over  highways  off  steel 

Shippers  like  this  better  way  to  deliver  their  goods. 
The  reasons?  Service— reliable  and  on-time.  Depend- 
ability—in  fair  weather  or  foul.  Protection— undis- 
turbed loads  from  shipment  to  delivery.  Rates 
—competitive  with  those  of  other  carriers. 

Erie's  Piggy-Back  service  was  born  two  years  ago— to 
combine  the  best  features  of  both  rail  and  highway 
transportation.  It  has  shown  steady  growth  and  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched. 

Here's  direct  evidence  of  Erie's  vision  and  forward 
thinking.  More  proof  that  progress  on  the  Erie  is  a 
daily  practiced  thing. 
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ing  the  voice  of  his  Leila,  peace  came 
to  him.  "The  music  of  Paradise  could 
not  he  sweeter,"  he  told  her. 

"My  man,  I  am  frightened!  I  hear 
you  are  going  to  the  cafe  to  arrest  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Shaddock.  Madame 
Bassmachi  brought  the  news,  and  she 
heard  it  from  Madame — " 

The  Inspector  said,  "I've  heard 
something  like  that  before!  Do  not 
worry,  my  Leila."  He  hung  up  the 
telephone. 

He  reached  for  his  sidarah  and  set 
the  black  cap  squarely  on  his  head.  He 
adjusted  his  polka-dot  tie,  passed  a 
finger  over  his  thin  mustache  and  said 
to  Sergeant  Abdullah,  "Let  us  go!" 

11HE  INSPECTOR  refused  a  car, 
and  walked  to  the  Caf6  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Hours  in  the  twilight.  A  policeman 
on  traffic  duty  saluted  and  called, 
"Good  fortune,  sir!"  and  a  beggar  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  bridge  that  crossed 
the  Tigris  cupped  a  hand  for  alms  and 
mumbled,  "A  thousand  sons!  May  you 
take  the  evil  one  who  killed  Shaddock!" 

Out  of  nowhere  darted  a  small  boy, 
redheaded  and  freckled,  who  touched 
the  Inspector's  hand,  gave  a  toothless 
smile  and  announced,  "We  will  be 
there  to  help  you!"  He  hitched  up 
ragged  trousers,  his  only  garment,  and 
ran  ahead. 

"Without  doubt  that  is  Faisal's  man 
George,"  said  Chafik. 

He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  and  wiped  his  forehead.  Ser- 
geant Abdullah  looked  at  him  with 
understanding  and  said  in  a  strained 
voice,  "An  abnormally  hot  night,  sir." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  abnormally 
cool.  I  perspire  because  I  am  fright- 
ened. Even  the  shrilling  of  the  birds 
becomes  the  whistle  of  an  assassin's 
bullets.  I  am  a  coward." 

"You  go  to  the  rendezvous,  sir,  not 
away  from  it." 

"Thank  you,  Abdullah.  You  are 
right:  fear  is  not  a  synonym  for  cow- 
ardice." 

"You  expect  the  murderer  to  be 
there?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"I  have  used  a  powerful  magnet," 
said  Chafik.  "The  murderer  will  have 
to  know  if  identification  has  really  been 
made,  if  clues  have  been  discovered. 
Killers  have  often  been  known  to  at- 
tend the  funerals  of  their  victims." 

Beyond  the  bridge  was  a  broad  way 
lined  with  cafes.  The  Inspector  walked 
slowly  and  watchfully;  at  his  side 
loomed  Abdullah,  the  flap  of  his  hol- 
ster open  and  his  hand  ready,  like  the 
inflated  hood  of  a  cobra  raised  for  a 
strike.  "Walk  well  behind  me,"  Chafik 
said  sharply.  "Even  the  innocent  would 
swoon  at  the  sight  of  you!" 

He  increased  his  pace  and  came  to  a 
great  arch,  a  monument  to  past  glory; 
opposite  was  a  cafe.  The  green  benches 
set  out  under  dusty  locust  trees  were 
crowded,  and  the  sound  of  excited 
conversations  filled  the  night.  As  the 
Inspector  crossed  the  road,  the  noise 
stopped. 

He  came  to  a  group  of  women,  alike 
in  shapeless  black  robes  worn  with  a 
fold  over  the  head  to  hide  the  face. 
One  tall,  stately  woman  stood  apart, 
and  Chafik  thought:  There  could  be  a 
gun  under  that  chuddar!  He  walked 
quickly  by  Madame  Shaddock. 

Then  he  was  stopped  by  a  man  he 
hardly  recognized,  the  once-handsome 
face  was  so  distraught.  The  man 
shrieked,  "I  didn't!   I  didn't!" 

"Didn't  what?"  asked  Chafik. 

"I  didn't  kill  Shaddock!  She  killed 
him!"  Majib  cried.  "She  knew  I 
wouldn't  marry  her  unless  she  had  title 


to  the  estate.  These  old  women!  Whi 
they'll  do—" 

The  Inspector  stood  tiptoe  am 
using  the  inside  of  his  forearms,  h 
Majib,  right,  then  left,  on  the  side  c 
the  head.  It  was  a  merciless  batterin 
and,  when  the  youth  collapsed,  Chafi 
said  with  disgust,  "The  thing  you'v 
murdered  is  your  manhood." 

Beyond,  Mr.  Fahay  sat  alone  at 
table.    The  man  from  Basrah  loo] 
very   old,    and    his   olive-brown 
stared  into  space. 

The  Inspector  said,  "You  and  I, 
Fahay,  both  perspire  on  a  cool 
we  are  equally  afraid."  He  went 
stood  at  the  table  and  his  hands  pn 
the  marble  top  for  support.  "You  w< 
very  courteous  to  keep  the  appoint 
ment.  However,  I  thought  you  woul« 
You  were  very  curious  when  we  fin 
met;  you  wanted  to  stay  and  watch  mi 
I  had  to  dismiss  you." 

The  man  from  Basrah  said  nothinj 

"I  admire  your  quick  thinking,"  coa 
tinued  Chafik.  "The  constable  on  pai 
almost    caught    you    drowning    Si 
dock,    so    you    pretended    you 
making  a  rescue.  And  that  rumor 
spread  in  advance  about  suicide 
excellently    planned,    although    ovi 
done.  Of  course,  you  knew  Shaddoci 
confession  would  give  you  away?" 

"He — he  confessed?"  The  olive 
brown  eyes  were  dazed.  "I — I  don' 
understand.  He  wrote  me  he  was 
ing  to,  but  said  he'd  wait — to  give 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  country 
was  sure  I  was  in  time  to — "  The 
wildered  mumbling  stopped,  and  th 
man's  eyes  widened  with  knowledge  o 
what  he  had  admitted. 

"How  unthankful  of  you  to  kill  sue! 
a  thoughtful  partner!" 

"I  had  a  fortune  at  stake!"  cried  thi 
man  from  Basrah.  "You  devil!  Satan* 
son!"  he  shouted  and  brought  his  hani 
out  from  under  the  table. 

The  Inspector  looked  into  the  eye  o 
an  automatic.  His  slight  body  block) 
the  marksmanship  of  Sergeant  Abdul 
lah,  who  by  order  had  stopped  at  thi 
cafe  entrance.  Chafik  thought  of  Leila 
of  Faisal,  of  the  long  years  behind  hin 
and  the  brief  seconds  before  him. 

He  told  Mr.  Fahay,  "The  han 
can  stretch  your  neck  only  once;  the: 
lore,  secularly  speaking,  you  lose  m 
ing  if  you  kill  me." 

Chafik  watched  the  trigger  fingd 
tighten;  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat 
He  continued  in  strong  voice,  "Bui 
your  soul,  soon  to  go  to  God,  is  mon 
complex  than  your  neck.  The  Com- 
passionate One  might  cleanse  it  of  one 
killing,  never  of  two.  If  you  kill  me, 
then  for  all  Eternity  your  soul  will 
suffer  the  Pit,  sulphurous  fires.  . 

The  Inspector  leaned  heavily  on 
table;  his  legs  no  longer  gave  suppo 
but  he  did  not  collapse  until  Moham- 
med   Fahay   turned   the   gun   against 
himself. 

WHEN  Chafik  left  the  caffi,  M 
dame  Shaddock  came  to  him  an 
timidly  touched  his  arm.  Her  face  w 
hidden  by  the  fold  of  the  chuddar  at 
she  spoke  in  a  humble  voice.  "Y( 
avenged  my  man — " 
"  "Only  God  is  vengeance,"  the  I 
spector  told  her. 

"I  drove  him  to  his  death  with 
foolish  infatuation  for  Majib.    Whi 
shall  I  do  now?"  she  asked  like  a  chil 

"Pray,"  said  Inspector  Chafik. 
too  am  going  to  pray  for  your  husbanc 
and  for  the  one  who  killed  him." 
smiled  in  compassion  and  turned  a 
walked  away  into  the  night. 

—CHARLES  B.  CHILD 
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It's  Cook-  out  time . . . 


.r.  HERB  BUTTERED  BMAO 

CHICKEN  BARBECUED  «"AlcoA  WRAP' 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE  '^.COIA' 
CHEf'S  SAIAO 

IO  barbecue  «5^-^— wesasSA'* 

tExce„en,  results  depend  on  slo*  uE  SAUCE: 

lMGREO«NTS  fOR  SAVORYloPrepareSaUce-  Meaj 
y,  cup  salad  oil  -»    Grandma 

1  cup  lemon  juice  or 
cider  vinegar 


BARBECUE  SAOCE:  juice  „ 


u>tt(L"E>cUti)eca€£L 

Broilers 

It's  time  to  relax  and  enjoy  casual  outdoor  living.  Try  this  delicious  chicken 

barbecue.  Remember,  everybody  just  loves  chicken.  It  compliments 

your  guests . . .  and  your  good  taste.  Gather  around  the  grill 

for  a  chicken  barbecue  tonight  and  often  this  summer. 


1  tablespoon  salt 

Heaspoon  Tabasco*  UTTERED  BREAD  SAUCE: 

,NGREO,ENTS  EOR  H«B  BU                    ^ , 

.    ,,iir  tut  in  half  •".,"..  ;nrt  remove  garlic,  i" 


1  clove  earlic  cut  in  half 
y  cup  butter  or  margarine 

,    aHabout1lb.)P^3ged 
sliced  *hite  bread 


SA°    ,ii  billet  with  cut  side  of 
]0  Prepare  Sauce:  Rub  «J.«  * <     ar(ic  „avor  b  *• 


National 
Broiler 

Council 


RICHMOND  3,  VIRGINIA 
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What's  your  taste — casual,  conservative 
or  champagne?  There's  a  picnic  to  your 
taste  among  those  described  here  by 
two  experts  in  the  art  of  good  eating 


Sandwich  Picnic  is  as  good  as  the  fillings  and  the  bread, 
as  relaxed  as  the  equipment  you  pamper  yourself  with,  including 
throwaway  plates,  cups  and  spoons.  For  hot  sandwiches  cooked  on 
the  spot:  broiled  franks  and  chicken,  grilled  slabs  of  roast  beef 


By  HELEN  EVANS  BROWN  and  JAMES  A.  BEARD 


Although  Adam  and  Eve,  eating  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  probably  were 
the  first  picnickers,  and  man  has  frequently  dined  out  of  doors  ever  since,  it 
wasn't  until  the  late  eighteenth  century  that  these  delightful  extramural 
meals  were  given  the  name  "picnic."  The  word  was  first  used  in  English 
in  a  letter  by  Chesterfield  in  1748,  and  some  say  it  was  coined  to  rhyme, 
having  as  little  actual  meaning  as  "knickknack."  In  fact,  one  playwright 
of  the  period  confused  the  two  and  called  a  picnic  a  knickknack.  The  first 
picnics  weren't  even  held  outdoors,  but  were  simply  co-operative  affairs — 
usually  held  in  a  hall — where  each  participant  drew  to  see  which  of  the 
viands  he  would  provide. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  picnics  were  commonplace  all 
over  America.  Artist  Winslow  Homer  and  his  colleagues  pictured  them, 
and  the  literature  mentioned  them  often.  The  picnics,  all  outdoor  affairs 
by  this  time,  usually  retained  one  feature  of  the  earlier  versions — that 
of  individual  or,  at  least,  family  contributions  to  the  menu.  Often  the 
whole  town  turned  out. 

Some  picnics  were  organized  for  practical  reasons,  but  were  just  as 
eagerly  attended.  There  were  husking  bees,  barn-raisings,  reaping  con- 
tests, apple-paring  parties,  soap  boilings,  meat  and  fish  smokings,  wood- 
sawing  contests  and  quilting  bees. 

Today  our  picnics  range  from  the  simple  little  back-yard  wiener  roasts 
staged  by  two  or  three  youngsters  to  the  huge  regional  picnics  that  are 
held  annually  in  many  communities.  And  picnicking  has  become  a  popular 
family  pastime,  with  infinite  possibilities.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
Americans  may  enjoy  picnicking  this  summer: 

Sandwich  Picnic.  This  is  the  easiest  kind  of  alfresco  feasting  and  its 
success  will  depend  on  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  breads  used — no  mat- 
ter how  delectable  the  fillings  or  how  attractive  the  packaging.  There  are 
many  honest  breads  that  make  superlative  sandwiches:  a  good  white  loaf 
made  with  unbleached  flour;  or  rye,  pumpernickel,  salt-rising,  chalah  (or 
egg),  brioche,  oa'meal,  corn,  cheese,  raisin,  whole-wheat,  protein,  French, 
onion,  Italian  and  Vienna  breads — to  name  just  a  few.  And  we  must  not 
forget  biscuits,  rolls,  bagels,  tortillas,  matzos  and  crackers  as  worthy  of 
sandwich  fillings. 


Campfire  Picnic  shouts  for  practical  equipment  to  prepare  your  family's 
favorite  foods  for  this  easy  outing.  Nice  to  have:  long-handled  grills  that  cook  six 
or  more  burgers  or  frankfurters  at  once,  and  zipped  stay-cold  bags  to  carry  chilled 
food  and  drinks.    Fitted  picnic  hamper  avoids  oops-sorry  omissions  of  utensils,  salt 


PHOTOGRAPHED  if  GEORGE  BAKKENTIN  AND  THOMAS  YEE 
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Station  Wagon  Picnic  makes  clan-gathering  painless.  Hot 
and  cool  treats  that  are  favorites  in  your  household  can  be  fixed  at  home 
and  transported  in  vacuum  or  insulated  carriers.    Car  makes  portable 


grill  feasible;  will  accommodate  folding  table  and  chairs  if  you  prefer  to 
picnic  patio-style.  There's  no  limit  to  your  menus,  but  some  suggestions 
are:  thin   Virginia  ham,  broiled  Cornish  hens,  a  chilled  shrimp  salad 


Because  a  complete  list  of  sandwiches  would  top  the  thousand  mark,  we 
give  you  instead  a  few  combinations  we  enjoy,  along  with  beverages  and 
other  niceties  that  round  out  a  sandwich  picnic. 

Picnic  No.  1 

Smoked  salmon  and  cream-cheese  sandwich  on  chalah  or  egg  bread 

Thinly  sliced  lamb  with  garlic  butter  and  parsley  on  rye  bread 

Beer  or  soft  drinks 

Lobster  salad  in  scooped-out  French  rolls  (Pack  lettuce 

separately  and  add  at  last  minute) 

Deviled  eggs  with  whole  stuffed  olives 

Brownies 

Coffee 

Picnic.  No.  ? 

Veal  and  onion  sandwiches  with  anchovy  butter  on  whole-wheat  bread 
Wilted-cucumber  sandwiches  with  dill  mayonnaise  on  white  bread 
(Add  cucumbers  at  picnic  time) 
Jack  cheese  and  salami  sandwiches  with  green- 
pepper  butter  on  French  bread 
Raspberry  turnovers 
Camembert  cheese 
Coffee 

Picnic.  No.  3 

Caviar  with  chopped  onion  and  hard-boiled  egg  on  pumpernickel 

Martinis  in  thermos 

Celery  stuffed  with  Roquefort  cheese         Cherry  tomatoes 

Pastrami  on  rye  bread 

Sliced  stuffed  olives  on  white  bread  with  plenty  of  butter 

Chopped  tomatoes  with  fresh  basil  and  mayonnaise — 

served  in  scooped-out  finger  rolls 

Stemmed  strawberries  with  powdered  sugar 

and  madelines  or  ladyfingers 


Picnic  No.  4 

Scotch  on  rocks 

Raw  onion  sandwiches  on  slightly  dry  white  bread 

Rare  roast  beef  with  horse-radish  butter  on  rye  bread 

Thinly  sliced  North  Carolina  ham  with  chopped 

chicken  and  mayonnaise  on  thin  corn  bread 

Cream  cheese  with  parsley  on  fresh  homemade  white  bread 

Pears 

Bel  Paese  cheese 

Romary  biscuits 

Champagne  Picnic.  If  you're  tired  of  the  casual  life,  or  refuse  to  be 
a  conformist,  have  a  formal  picnic.  Your  guests  may  think  the  idea  absurd, 
but  it's  great  for  Sunday  lunch  outdoors.  And  they'll  be  secretly  flattered. 
The  whole  affair  must  be  elegant — as  perfectly  planned  as  if  you  had  a 
gaggle  of  butlers  and  footmen.  We'll  have  champagne  in  the  proper  glasses, 
real  china  to  eat  from,  and  huge  linen  napkins.  What's  more,  though  we 
forgo  the  finger  bowls,  we  eat  our  meal  on  the  terrace  at  tables  (folding) 
and  on  chairs  (ditto).  The  menu  here  is  for  a  luncheon.  We  suggest  that 
it  begin  with  champagne  and  pate  de  foie  gras  or  chicken-liver  pate  served 
with  crisp  Melba  toast.  The  first  course — individual  quiche  de  crabes;  to  be 
followed  by  essence  of  mushroom  with  tiny  hot  rolls,  turkey  galantine,  and 
a  string-bean  and  artichoke  salad.  For  dessert  have  fresh  raspberry  sherbet : 
with  whole  berries  and  whipped  cream  as  a  garnish,  and  pain  de  Genes,  or 
a  sponge-pound  cake  cut  in  small  slices.  The  champagne  may  be  served  all 
through  the  meal,  but  do  start  with  a  brut,  and  have  a  less  dry  one  with  the 
dessert.   The  meal  will  end,  of  course,  with  black  coffee  and  cognac. 

Quiche  de  crabes:    Use  4-inch  aluminum-foil  pans.   For  eight  of  them  make 
pastry  with  2  cups  of  flour,  Vs  cup  each  of  butter  and  lard,  1  egg  yolk,  and] 
a  teaspoon  of  salt.    Line  the  piepans  with  this,  fluting  the  edges.    Brush 
with  slightly  beaten  egg  and  chill.    Brown  2  tablespoons  of  minced  onion 
in  a  tablespoon  of  butter,  add  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice,  Vi  teaspoon  of 
tarragon,  and  salt  to  taste,  mix  with  a  pound  of  fresh,  frozen  or  canned  1 
crab  meat  that  has  been  carefully  picked  over.    Divide  among  the  pastry-] 
lined  pans,  and  fill  them  with  a  custard  made  by  mixing  l'-i  cups  of  light] 
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Whether  it's   quiche  de  crabes   or  cold  cuts,  summer  meals  taste  better  out  of  doors 


cream  or  half  and  half  with  4  shghtiv  beaten  eggs,  a  grating  of  nutmeg,  and 
'4  teaspoon  of  salt.   Hake  at  375  degrees  until  a  knife,  inserted  an  inch 

from  the  outer  edge,  will  come  out  clean     Serve  hot  or  cold. 

•  of  mushroom:  For  eight  servings,  chop  2  pounds  of  fresh  mush- 
rooms and  simmer  them  tor  30  minutes  in  6  cups  ol  consomme  or  chicken 
stock.  Replace  an\  liquid  that  evaporates,  Strain,  and  serve  with  a  dollop 
,>t  shern  added  to  each  cuplul. 

Turkey  galantine: Select  a  small  compact  turkev  weighing  about  8  pounds. 
Split  it  down  the  back,  and  remove  the  bones,  i  1  his  takes  a  bit  of  doing, 
|  but  get  right  in  there  with  a  good  sharp  boning  knife  and  you'll  succeed.) 
Remove  the  thigh  and  leg  meat.  living  not  to  cut  the  skin.  Also  remove 
part  of  the  breast  and  cut  it  in  pencil-si/ed  strips.  Cut  ';  pound  each  of 
ham  and  tongue  in  the  same  manner,  and  marinate  in  Va  cup  of  cognac. 
Make  a  farce  by  chopping  together  1  pound  ot  tresh  pork.  '  :  pound  ol 
veal,  the  meat  from  the  turkey  legs  and  thighs.  2  teaspoons  ot  salt,  a  grating 
of  nutmeg,  a  mere  whisper  of  thyme,  (he  marinade  and  an  egg.  (You'll 
want  to  use  a  food  grinder  for  this;  if  you  have  an  electric  attachment,  that's 
ideal. >  \li\  ver>  well,  using  an  electric  mixer  or  hand  masher  to  make  a 
smooth  paste.  Spread  half  the  meat  paste  evenly  over  what's  left  of  the 
turkey,  which  is  laid  skin-side  down  on  a  table.  Arrange  the  strips  of 
turkey,  ham  and  tongue  alternately  on  the  forcemeat,  making  a  pattern. 
Sprinkle  with  lots  of  pistachio  nuts,  then  spread  with  the  remaining  meat. 
Now  roll  this  tight  and  tie  the  ends,  sausage  style,  then  sew  the  opening  with 
coarse  thread.  Wrap  securely  in  cloth,  and  tie  both  ends  and  twice  in  the 
middle.  Put  in  a  large  pot  of  water,  with  a  veal  knuckle  and  the  bones  of 
the  turkey,  as  well  as  an  herb  bouquet.  Simmer  for  1 Vx  to  2  hours,  or  until 
fork-tender.  Wrap  tightly  in  heavy  foil  to  cool,  then  remove  cloth  and  put 
in  a  long  casserole  or  baking  dish.  Cook  remaining  stock  until  reduced 
almost  to  a  jelly.  Pour  over  the  meat  and  chill.  A  lot  of  work,  yes,  but  it's 
not  everyone  who  can  make  a  galantine. 

Green-bean  and  artichoke  salad:  Combine  2  cups  o\'  cooked  green  beans 
with  1  cup  each  of  sliced  cooked  artichoke  bottoms  (those  that  come  in 
jars  arc  ideal)  and  sliced  celery  or  celeriac.  Dress  with  mayonnaise,  and 
serve  in  lettuce  leaves,  with  a  garnish  of  onion  rings. 

Chuck  Wagon  Picnic  A  chuck  wagon  was  once  a  completely  utili- 
tarian vehicle  which  was  horse-drawn  to  remote  spots  on  the  Western  ranges 


Champagne  Picnic  is  about  as  luxurious  a  lunch  as  you'll 
Imd.  A  festive  way  to  entertain  home-coming  June  bride  and  groom,  a 
porch  or  terrace  party  gives  a  lady  a  real  whirl  at  grande  cuisine — with, 
all  the  cooking  done  the  day  before  to  make  the  actual  party  painless 


Chuck  Wagon  Picnic,  gives  the  short-order  cook  his  day  in 
the  sun,  allows  family  or  friends  to  be  fed  whenever  they  arrive  from 
links  or  baseball  field.    Giant  coffeepot  and  skillet  add  to  the  laziness 


for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  a  herd  of  hungry  cowpunchers  at  roundup 
time.  Then  came  the  dude  ranches  and  the  guests  clamoring  to  join  the 
hearty  fare  produced  by  "cookie"  far  afield.  Ranchers  who  found  dudes 
more  profitable  than  cattle  catered  to  this  whim,  and  had  a  well-equipped 
chuck  wagon,  complete  with  picturesque  cook,  ready  to  meet  early-morning 
horseback  parties  at  some  distant  corral.  So  popular  has  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment become  that  Las  Vegas  bonifaces  illogically  call  their  midnight 
collations  "chuck  wagons,"  though  the  menu,  of  50  or  more  recherche 
dishes,  bears  little  resemblance  to  plain  ranch  fare.  The  latter  is  what  wc 
suggest  for  this  chuck-wagon  party.  Fried  ham,  pancakes  or  biscuits,  fried 
eggs,  too,  if  you  wish,  and  cowboy  fried  potatoes  or  the  almost  inevitable 
beans  are  the  framework  of  this  earthy  meal.  With,  of  course,  gallons  of 
black  coffee.  The  fixings  may  include  sirup  or  "long  swect'ning"  for  the 
pancakes,  "canned  cow"  for  the  coffee,  canned  peaches,  pickles  and — if 
the  meal  is  dinner  or  even  if  it  isn't — apple  pie  with  Cheddar  cheese. 

Picnic  for  Trenchermen.  Obviously  this  picnic  is  not  designed 
lor  the  peckish  hot-weather  appetites  of  relaxing  vacationers  but  rather  for 
the  lusty  hunger  of  sportsmen  or  other  devotees  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Minestrone  alia  Genovese 
Crusty  French  rolls,  buttered         Vegetable  relishes 
Hot  meat  pies 
Filbert  rum  tone,  chocolate  icing 

The  soup  should  come  to  the  picnic  hot,  in  a  huge  vacuum  jug,  and  the 
pies  should  be  popped  red  hot  from  the  oven  into  insulated  bags  or — as  did 
the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  the  woodsmen  of  Maine  and  Minnesota — 
wrapped  in  many  thicknesses  of  newspaper  for  insulation.  If  a  dip  for  the 
relishes  is  wanted,  liave  a  jar  ol  mayonnaise  that  has  been  lavishly  flavored 
with  anchovy  paste  and  garlic  mashed  together. 

Minestrone  Genovese:  Cook  1  cup  each  of  dried  white  beans  and  dried  Lima 
beans  in  water  until  tender.  Drain,  saving  liquid.  Slice  a  large  onion  and 
cook  it  until  wilted  in  Vz  cup  of  olive  oil.  Put  in  a  roomy  soup  pot  with 
the  beans,  a  quart  of  the  bean  water,  2  quarts  of  beef  stock.  Vi  cup  of 
sliced  celery,  1  cup  of  shelled  peas,  1  cup  of  cut  green  beans,  Vi  cup  of 
sliced  carrots,  1  cup  of  shredded  spinach  or  sliced  zucchini,  2  tablespoons 
of  tomato  paste,  1  small  cabbage,  chopped,  1  tablespoon  of  chopped  pars- 
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Trenchermen  appetites  require  stout  picnic  gear  too — from  huge 
plaid  carrier  for  hot  soup  to  the  newest  in  protective  cake-toting  pans. 
Insulated  bags  keep  vegetable  sticks,  anchovy-mayonnaise  dip  fresh,  cold 


Easy  Antipasto  Picnic  needs  dependable  can  opener 
and  imaginative  supply  of  Italian-style  tidbits — a  portable  icebox 
is  ideal  way  to  carry.    Fancy  cake  is  put  together  on  the  spot 


New  gear  keeps  hot  foods  hot,  cold  ones  cold,  adds   comfort  to  picnicking  pleasure 


w 


ley,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  large  potato,  diced.  As  minestrone  is  cooked  by 
ear,  almost  any  vegetable  may  be  added,  or  subtracted.  Simmer  this  slowly 
until  the  flavors  have  mingled  happily  and  the  vegetables  are  tender.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add  more  water  during  the  cooking.  Twelve  minutes 
before  putting  the  hot  soup  into  the  vacuum  jug,  correct  the  seasoning  and 
add  12  ounces  of  tubetti  or  elbow  macaroni.  Serve  with  pesto,  taken  along 
in  a  jar.  This  is  made  by  pounding  together  in  a  mortar  1  large  or  2  small 
cloves  of  garlic,  and  Vi  cup  of  fresh  sweet  basil  leaves.  Add  Vi  cup  of  olive 
oil,  2  tablespoons  of  chopped  parsley,  and  Vi  pound  of  Romano  cheese.  The 
pesto  is  added  to  taste,  either  to  the  communal  jug  or  to  individual  servings. 
You  will  want  a  large  soup  ladle  and  capacious  soup  bowls  and  soup  spoons. 
For  four  trenchermen,  eight  gourmands  or  16  weight  watchers. 

Filbert  rum  torle,  chocolate  icina:  Beat  6  egg  yolks  until  thick  and  light  in 
color,  then  stir  into  them  1  Vi  cups  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  3  tablespoons 
of  flour,  a  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  baking  powder,  2  tablespoons  of 
Jamaica  rum  and  3  cups  of  grated  filberts.  (Use  a  food  grinder  for  the 
nuts,  or  whirl  them — Vi  cup  at  a  time — in  the  electric  blender  until  very 
fine.)  Beat  the  6  egg  whites  until  very  stiff  and  fold  into  the  mixture.  Pour 
into  two  10-inch  round  layer-cake  pans  which  have  been  lined  with  waxed 
paper  and  buttered.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  about  a  half  hour,  or  until  a 
gentle  finger  pressure  fails  to  leave  its  mark.  Cook,  remove  from  pans,  and 
put  the  layers  together  with  a  cup  of  apricot  preserves  which  have  been 
forced  through  a  sieve  and  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  of  Jamaica  rum.  For 
the  icing,  melt  in  a  double  boiler  12  ounces  of  semisweet  chocolate  pieces 
with  1  tablespoon  of  Jamaica  rum,  a  speck  of  salt,  and  a  tablespoon  of 
confectioners'  sugar.  Stir  in  1  cup  of  commercial  sour  cream  and  mix 
until  smooth.  Spread  thickly  on  top  of  the  torte,  and  pack  in  a  round 
casserole  with  a  cover.  The  icing  stays  creamily  soft,  so  it  must  be  carried 
this  way  or  in  a  special  cake-toting  pan. 

Antipasto  Picnic.  This  lazy  picnic  involves  buying  ready-cooked  or 
canned  goodies  such  as:  anchovies,  tuna,  olives,  pickled  mushrooms  and 
beets,  sardines,  salami,  tongue,  cheeses,  bread  sticks,  pepperoni,  pimentos, 
olive  oil  and  vinegar,  cherry  tomatoes,  ripe  melons  and  such.  Cooking 
involves  two  delicious,  easy  dishes: 

Vermicelli  with  green  sauce:  This  dish,  although  a  pasta,  is  delicious  served 
cold.  Cook  1  pound  of  vermicelli  until  just  tender,  or  al  dente.  Dress 
thoroughly  with  the  following,  and  chill:  cook  3  large  crushed  cloves  of 
garlic  in  1  cup  of  olive  oil  for  3  minutes:  discard  garlic,  and  mix  in  Vi 
cup  of  minced  parsley  and  2  tablespoons  of  minced  basil;  add  salt  to  taste. 


Cassato:  This  sumptuous  dessert  calls  for  a  sponge  or  pound  cake  from  your 
bakery.  Split  it  in  3  or  4  layers.  Mix  together  a  pound  of  ricotta  or  cottage 
cheese,  Vi  cup  sugar,  Vi  cup  chopped  semisweet  chocolate,  2  tablespoons 
of  Jamaica  rum,  crdine  de  cacao  or  cognac,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of 
mixed  candied  peel.  Taste,  and  add  more  confectioners'  sugar  or  liqueur 
if  you  think  it's  needed,  then  spread  between  the  layers.  Sprinkle  the  top 
with  powdered  sugar  (we  used  a  paper  doily  and  sprinkled  the  sugar  through 
it  right  at  the  picnic) .   Keep  cake  chilled  until  ready  to  eat. 

Clambake.  This  is  actually  a  sea-food  binge,  though  it  often  includes 
chicken  and  potatoes,  and  almost  invariably  corn.  Obviously  clams,  and 
usually  lobsters,  are  a  must.  This  is  the  recipe  for  it  as  we  gave  it  in  The 
Complete  Book  of  Outdoor  Cookery  (Doubleday)  : 

First  dig  a  big  hole  and  line  it  with  stones.  Be  careful  not  to  use  wet 
ones  or  stones  from  the  water,  as  they  are  apt  to  explode.  Build  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  pit  and  let  it  burn  fiercely  for  2  or  3  hours,  then  shovel  out  the 
coals.  Put  a  layer  of  seaweed  in  the  bottom  atop  the  hot  stones,  place 
chicken  wire  over  that,  then  clams.  (In  New  England  they  usually  use 
"steamers,"  but  any  clam,  mussel  or  cockle  will  do  nicely.)  Now  comes 
more  seaweed,  then  a  layer  of  live  "chicken"  lobsters  (about  a  pound  or  a 
little  more  each).  Next,  more  seaweed,  then  corn  and  potatoes,  and,  if  you 
wish,  chicken  halves.  This  is  all  topped  with  seaweed,  which  is  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin  weighted  down  at  the  edge.  Sand  on  top  finishes  the  job. 
A  bake  should  steam  for  from  30.  minutes  to  IV2  hours.  If  chicken  is  used, 
it  is  wise  to  return  hot  coals  to  the  top  of  the  seaweed,  then  add  more  sea- 
weed for  the  final  covering.  The  way  of  a  bake  is  to  eat  clams  first,  then 
corn,  both  with  rivers  of  butter,  then  lobster,  and,  finally,  if  there  is  room, 
chicken.  Bread  and  beer  are  the  accepted  partners.  Often  clam  chowder 
is  served  before  the  hole  is  opened.  We  would  prefer  clam  broth. 

We  can't  think  of  a  better  dessert  than  a  freezer  of  homemade  ice  cream 
and  some  cake — maybe  rum  cupcakes.  You'll  want  oodles  of  coffee,  too, 
and  here,  as  in  the  wiener  roast,  toasted  marshmallows  seem  to  taste  better 
than  there's  any  reason  they  should.  We  feel  that  a  clambake  should  be  for 
a  sizable  crowd  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  diggers  and  fire  makers,  and  also 
plenty  of  company  around  the  fire  after  the  feast  is  over. 

Rum  cupcakes:  Cream  V*  pound  of  butter  with  IVi  cups  of  sugar.  Add  Vi  1 
cup  of  milk,  2  tablespoons  of  Jamaica  rum,  2Vi  cups  of  flour  sifted  with  2 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  3  eggs,  well  beaten.  I 
Bake  in  paper  cupcake  pans  at  375  degrees  for  20  minutes  and  ice  with  j 
1  Vi  cups  of  powdered  sugar  creamed  with  Va  cup  of  butter  and  2  table- 
spoons of  Jamaica  rum. 
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PICNIC  GEAR  has  taken  a  turn  toward  solid  com- 
fort. This  new  approach  in  outdoor-eating  equip- 
ment has  a  crisp  professional  air  about  it.  If  a  hue 
is  designed  to  carry  cold  beer,  it's  made  of  wash-off 
plastic,  carefully  insulated.  sturdih  handled,  zipped 
for  secure  closing,  and  that's  that — it  carries  beer. 
One  New  York  department  store — Blooming- 
dale's — has  just  opened  an  Outdoor  Living  Shop. 
so  impressed  are  they  with  the  new  wares  for  pic- 
nickers. Here  are  Collier's  shopping  notes  on  equip- 
ment worth  considering  for  outdoor  cooking,  that 
widespread  American  summer  fixation.  Really 
handsome  and  practical  utensils,  made  of  hea\  \ 
steel  and  at  least  two  feet  long,  can  be  had  for  St> 
the  set  of  three.  Pieces  include  a  fork,  large- 
mouthed  spoon  and  spatula,  and  the  length  of  the 
handles  is  ideal  for  keeping  the  chef  at  a  distance 
from  the  heat,  smoke  and  spatter.  New,  too,  are 
giant-size  versions  of  the  familiar  copper-bottomed 
coffeepot  and  skillet;  the  coffeepot  cooks  an  impres- 


sive amount  of  coffee  at  a  time.  14  cups,  and  the 
skillet  does  eight  or  nine  pancakes  at  a  clip  s  20 
for  the  coffeepot,  $17  for  the  skillet.  If  you're  mi- 
nus a  built-in  barbecue.  01  it  you  like  to  take  \ouis 

with  you,  there's  a  tine  and  functional  collapsible 

grill  that  sets  up  at  table  height.  Big  enough  to  broil 
two  01  three  sirloins  at  once,  it's  priced  at  $20 — or, 
with  hood  and  roiisscnc  spit,  at  $30.  (To see  them, 
turn  back  a  page  to  our  Chuck  Wagon  Picnic.  I 

Other  devices  that  add  to  comfort  are  the  plaid 
plastic  tote  bag  tor  si\  cans  ol  cold  beer,  $5,  and  a 
matching  king-size  carrier  at  $6  that's  16-by-8-by- 
10  inches  big;  both  bags  will  keep  hot  things  hot 
or  cold  things  cold  (no  mixing,  please).  That  by- 
now-beloved  plaid  vacuum  bucket,  still  $8,  comes 
in  a  spigOt-U>p  version  priced  at  $9  and  is  ideal  for 
carrying  cold  milk  or  fruit  drinks — or,  if  you  like, 
a  gallon  of  hot  coffee.  Another  boon  to  whoever 
packs  the  picnic  is  a  wicker  hamper  fitted  with 
cups,  plates,  utensils,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  and 


tight-sealing  enamel  box,  all  for  $15.    (For  a  look 

at  these,  see  the  Sandwich  Picnic  on  page  71.) 

Along   more    luxurious    lines,    for    really    serious 

outdoor  aaters,  is  a  portable  refrigerator  box,  $27. 

measuring  I  5-hy- 1  l-by-22  inches.    And  a  new  cake 

carrying  tray,  with  a  bail-handled  cover  thai  reallj 

locks  on,  sells  for  $5.  (See  the  Auiipaslo  and 
I  rcnchci  men's  Picnics  on  the  page  at  left.) 

Those  on  the  hunt  for  outdoor  clothes  will  find 
local  simps  Full  ol  pleasing  stock.  A  tew  ol  the  items 
wc  found  interesting:  a  pink  sailcloth  midd)  jacket 
for  the  ladies  (White  Stag,  $8  ) ;  richly  plaided  Mad- 
ras shorts  for  men  (Gordon's,  $14);  comfortable 
T-shirts  with  a  wide  crew  neck  (Activair,  $4); 
stretch-to-fit  knee  socks  (McGregor,  $3).  And  a 
giddy  collection  of  beach  towels  (  Maitex,  $4  to  $7). 

Supermarkets  around  the  country  are  featuring 
the  food  in  Collier's  Picnics.  For  the  store  in 
your  neighborhood,  see  page  96. 

Happy  picnicking! 


Day-Long  Clambake   is  sloppy  and  yet  a  wonderful  outing  for  hearty  eaters.    Buttery  treats  include  clams,  small  lobsters,  corn  on  the  cob,  spuds  and  chicken 
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How  Engineers  Eliminate  Highway  Hazards 
in  Building  Your  Safe   New  Roads 


America  has  outgrown  its  highways.  Today  there  are  nearly  65 
million  vehicles  jammed  onto  a  road  system  designed  for  only  a 
fraction  of  that  number. 

Back  in  the  '20s  and  '30s  no  one  could  possibly  have  foreseen 
the  tremendous  increases  in  weights,  volumes  and  speeds  of  the 
traffic  that  was  to  come  in  the  MOs  and  '50s.  These  increases 
are  responsible  for  making  yesterday's  good  roads  congested 
and  hazardous  for  the  ever-increasing  traffic  volume  of  today. 


The  photos  on  these  pages  show  how  old  road  inadequacies 
are  eliminated  by  highway  engineers  when  they  design  modern 
roads.  In  examining  these  pictures  remember  that  many  concrete 
roads  built  in  the  '20s— and  earlier— are  still  on  the  job.  Although 
inadequate  for  today's  needs,  they  still  serve  as  a  tribute  to 
engineering  foresight  and  the  durability  of  the  pavement. 

Today  a  new  generation  of  highway  engineers  faces  the  task 
of  designing  and  building  the  nation's  roads  for  today's  and 


Highway  intersections  at  grade  level   (right)   make   for   delay,  congestion   and   collision.   Modern   grade 
separations  such   as   shown   above   eliminate   these    dangerous   and   often   deadly   cross-traffic  hazards. 


tomorrow's  traffic.  Behind  the  men  who  tire  tackling  this  prob- 
lem are  years  of  scientific  research,  planning  and  engineering 
analysis— and  the  teamwork  of  engineers  and  scientists  in  indus- 
try, government  and  colleges.  This  cooperation  has  produced 
the  skills  and  knowledge  to  build  today's  sale,  durable  concrete 
roads.  It  will  make  tomorrow's  roads  even  better. 

In  the  next  10  to  15  years  billions  of  dollars  will  be  invested 
in  the  nationwide  highway  improvement  program  now  being 
formulated.  Needing  attention  first  is  the  10, 000-mile  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways.  These  roads  connect  1 82  of  the 
149  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population. 

The  National  System  of  Interstate  Highways  comprises  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  road  mileage  yel  carries  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  rural  traffic.  These  roads  are  America's  lifelines,  for 
over  them  flow  the  goods  and  services  that  are  essential  to  the 
national  welfare  and  defense. 

Concrete  is  the  logical  pavement  for  roads  that  must  carry 
not  only  today's  traffic,  but  the  increased  traffic  projected 
through  1975  and  longer.  That's  because  of  concrete's  record 
of  durability,  long  life,  safety  and  low -annual-cost  economy. 
And  no  other  paving  material  equals  concrete  in  skid  resistance 
and  high  light  reflectance— wet  or  <\\\,  night  or  day.  You're 
safer  on   concrete  because   you   can   see   better,   slop  quicker. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet.  "Concrete  Expressways" 
It's  free  but  is  distributed  only  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PORTLAND    CEMENT    ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  ond  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete  .  .  .  through 
scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


Inadequate  sight  distances 
on  hills  (as  at  left)  Invite 
disaster.  Engineers  eliminate 
blind  spots  in  designing  such 
highways  as  the  one  above. 
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1  reached  in  under  the  rock  slab  and  let  him  lick  my  hand.   "Yeller,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  back.    I'm  promising  that  I'll  be  back" 


By  FRED  GIPSON 


COPYRIGHT    1956 FRED    G1P50N 


Yeller  had  helped  me  when  I  needed  help  bad,  and  now  I  aimed  to  do  the  same 
for  him.  He  had  one  chance  of  pulling  through — and  it  was  a  chance  I  had  to  take 


THE  STORY  .  .  .  Late  in  the  1860s  my  father  left  our  home  in  Texas  to  go 
on  a  cattle  drive  to  A  bilene  with  the  men  from  the  nearby  Salt  Licks  settle- 
ment. He  left  me — TRA  VIS — in  charge  of  our  farm,  promising  to  bring  me 
a  horse  of  my  own  if  I  did  a  good  job.  I  was  thirteen  then,  and  certain  1 
could  do  the  work  around  the  place  and  look  after  MAMA  and  my  brother, 
ARLISS,  who  was  four.  I  was  doing  all  right,  too — plowing,  milking,  hunt- 
ing enough  deer  to  keep  us  in  meat,  and  holding  Arliss  in  line.  But  the  one 
thing  I  couldn't  seem  to  cope  with  was  the  big  ugly  dog  that  turned  up  on  the 
place  one  day  and  stole  a  whole  side  of  meat  from  us.  I  would  have  got  rid 
of  him  right  away,  except  that  Little  Arliss  loved  that  thieving  rascal  and 
screamed  bloody  murder  when  I  tried  to  run  him  off.  Mama  said  we'd  wait 
and  see;  and  after  that.  OLD  YELLER — as  we  called  the  dog,  because  of  his 
color  and  because  he  yelled  instead  of  barking — was  smart  enough  to  leave 
our  meat  alone  and  to  keep  his  distance  from  me.  Then  something  hap- 
pened to  make  mes  change  my  mind  about  Old  Yeller.  Little  Arliss  caught 
a  bear  cub  one  day,  and  its  mother  came  charging  after  Arliss.  1  couldn't 
get  there  in  time  to  save  him,  but  Yeller  did.  After  that  1  decided  to  let  the 
dog  stay,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  big  help — fighting  the  coons  that  were 
threatening  our  bread  corn,  retrieving  the  small  game  I  shot,  and  helping 
Mama  and  me  break  a  longhorn  cow  to  milk.  I  <>ot  so  I  loved  that  dog  <is 
much  as  Arliss  did  and  couldn't  have  got  along  without  him.  Then  one  day 
a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  farm  and  told  us  Old  Yeller  belonged  to  him. 


The  second  of  three  parts 

THE  man  who  came  to  claim  Old  Yeller  was  named  Burn  Sanderson.  He 
was  a  young  man  who  rode  a  good  horse  and  he  was  mighty  nice  and 
polite  about  taking  his  hat  off  to  Mama  when  he  dismounted  in  front  of  our 
cabin.  He  told  Mama  who  he  was.  He  said  he  was  a  newcomer  to  Salt 
Licks.  He  said  that  he'd  come  from  down  San  Antonio  way  with  a  little 
bunch  of  cattle  that  he  was  grazing  over  in  the  Devil's  River  country.  He 
said  he  couldn't  afford  to  hire  riders,  so  he'd  brought  along  a  couple  of  dogs 
to  help  him  herd  his  cattle.  One  of  these  dogs,  the  best  one,  had  disap- 
peared.  Somebody  at  Salt  Licks  had  told  him  that  we  had  the  dog. 

"A  big  yeller  dog?'-  Mama  asked,  looking  sober  and  worried. 

"Yessum,"  the  man  said.  And  then  he  added  with  a  grin,  "Steal  you  blind, 
that  old  devil  will;  but  there  was  never  a  better  cow-and-hog  dog  born.' 

I  remembered  that  side  of  middling  meat  Old  Yeller  had  stolen  his  fir: 
day  on  our  place.    But  he  hadn't  stolen  a  thing  from  us  since.    I  thou, 
Burn  Sanderson  was  being  too  hard  on  Yeller. 

Mama  turned  to  me.   "Son,  call  Old  Yeller,"  she  said. 

I  stood  frozen  in  my  tracks.   I  was  so  full  of  panic  I  couldn't  move. 

"Go  on,  son,"  Mama  urged.  "I  think  he  and  Little  Arliss  must  be  playi: 
down  about  the  creek  somewhere." 

"But,  Mama!"  I  gasped.   "We  can't  do  without  Old  Yeller.   He's — " 

"Travis!" 

Mama's  voice  was  sharp.    I  knew  I  was  whipped.    I  turned  and  went 
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FORWARD  LOOK  VALUES  OTHER  CARS  DON'T  HAVE! 


ULL-TIME  POWER  STEERING 


IULL-TIME  POWER  STEERINOI  Other  cars  still 
wplX.  caught  up  with  it!  It  helps  you  60  minutes  of  every 
[*ig  hour — not  just  in  parking,  but  every  road  adjustment, 
oipare  Chrysler  Corporation's  full-time  power  steering  with 
Jh-and-out  part-time  devices  of  other  cars! 


2.  Pushbutton  PowerFllte — just  press  a  button  and 
you're  set  to  go!  Its  simple  mechanical  design  has  been 
fully  tested  and  perfected.  The  driving  advance  of  the  year! 

3.  Greater  power  longer!  No  other  American  passen- 
ger car  V-8  engines  have  the  extra  efficiency  of  dome-type 
combustion  chambers,  such  as  modern  airliners  use. 


PLYMOUTH  BELVEDERE  4-DOOR  HARDTOP  SPORT  SEDAN 

A.  Safest  brakes!  Chrysler  Corporation  brings 
you  the  biggest  advance  in  brakes  in  25  years!  Easier, 
surer,  less  adjusting,  longer  lining  life! 

6.  Brightest  design  note  in  cars  this  year' 
THE  FLIGHT-SWEEP— one  clean  aerodynamic  sweep 
from  headlight  to  upswept  rear  fender! 


For  the  greatest  values  today,  see  your  dealer  in  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  and  Imperial. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH  •  DODGE  •  DE  SOTO  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL 


For  your  Ford* . .  always  specify 
the  distributor  points  with  the 
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The  contact  surfaces  of  Ford 
points  have  an  exclusive  hole- 
in-the-middle.  This  lets  air 
surge  past  contact  surfaces 
while  they're   operating, 
keeps  deposits  from  forming, 
and  gives  points  about  three 
times  the  life! 
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"The  unique  ventilated  contact  surfaces  of  Genuine 
Ford  Distributor  Points  are  self -cleaning,"  says  James 
Oldham,  Ford's  Chief  Ignition  Engineer.  "This  helps 
them  last  up  to  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  points, 
and  gives  you  quick,  sure  starts,  day  in  and  day  out." 

All  Genuine  Ford  Parts  are  made  right 
to  last  longer  in  your  Ford! 


Whenever  any  replacement  will  add 
to  your  Ford's  performance,  always  make 
sure  that  you  specify  Genuine  Ford,  the  part 
that's  made  to  the  exact  specifications  of 
the  men  who  built  your  car. 

For  Genuine  Ford  Parts  have  to  prove 
they  can  "take  it"  in  exhaustive  Ford  track 
tests,  before  they're  awarded  the  Genuine 
Ford  label  by  Ford  Engineering.  Subjected  to 
as  much  as  fifty  times  the  abuse  they  would 
normally  get  in  actual  service,  you  can  be 
sure  that  they're  made  right  to  fit  right  to 
last  longer  in  your  Ford! 


Keep  youi 


all  Ford 


down  to  the  creek.  "Come  on  up  to 
the  house,"  I  told  Little  Arliss. 

I  guess  the  way  1  said  it  let  him  know 
that  something  real  bad  was  happening. 
He  didn't  argue  or  stick  out  his  tongue 
or  anything.  He  just  got  out  of  the  wa- 
ter and  followed  me  back  to  the  house 
and  embarrassed  Mama  and  the  young 
man  nearly  to  death  because  he  came 
packing  his  clothes  in  one  hand  instead 
of  wearing  them. 

I  guess  Burn  Sanderson  had  got  an 
idea  of  how  much  we  thought  of  Old 
Yeller,  or  maybe  Mama  had  told  some 
things  about  the  dog  while  I  was  gone 
to  the  creek.  Anyhow,  he  acted  uncom- 
fortable about  taking  the  dog  off.  "Now, 
Mrs.  Coates,"  he  said  to  Mama,  "your 
man  is  gone,  and  you  and  the  boys  don't 
have  much  protection  here.  Bad  as  I 
need  that  old  dog,  I  can  make  out  with- 
out him  until  your  man  comes." 

But  Mama  shook  her  head.  "No,  Mr. 
Sanderson,"  she  said.  "He's  your  dog; 
and  the  longer  we  keep  him,  the  harder 
it'll  be  for  us  to  give  him  up.  Take  him 
along.  I  can  make  the  boys  under- 
stand." 

THE  man  tied  his  rope  around  Old 
Yeller's  neck  and  mounted  his 
horse.  Then  Little  Arliss  caught  onto 
what  was  happening.  He  threw  a  wall- 
eyed fit.  He  screamed  and  he  hollered. 
He  grabbed  up  a  bunch  of  rocks  and 
went  to  throwing  them  at  Burn  Sander- 
son. One  hit  Sanderson's  horse  in  the 
flank.  The  horse  bogged  his  head  and 
went  to  pitching  and  bawling  and  grunt- 
ing. This  excited  Old  Yeller.  He  chased 
after  the  horse,  baying  him  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  And  what  with  Mama  run- 
ning after  Little  Arliss,  hollering  for 
him  to  shut  up  and  quit  throwing  those 
rocks,  it  was  altogether  the  biggest  and 
loudest  commotion  that  had  taken  place 
around  our  cabin  for  a  good  long  while. 
When  Burn  Sanderson  finished  rid- 
ing the  pitch  out  of  his  scared  horse,  he 
hollered  at  Old  Yeller.  He  told  him 
he'd  better  hush  up  that  racket  before 
he  got  his  brains  beat  out.  Then  he  rode 
back  toward  us,  wearing  a  wide  grin. 


His  grin  got  wider  as  he  saw  r 
Mama  and  I  were  holding  Little 
liss.  We  each  had  him  by  one  wrist ; 
were  holding  him  clear  off  the  grou 
He  couldn't  get  at  any  more  rocks 
throw,  but  it  sure  didn't  keep  him  fr 
dancing  up  and  down  in  the  air  ; 
screaming. 

"Turn  him   loose,"  Sanderson 
with  a  big  laugh.    "He's  not  going 
throw  any  more  rocks  at  me." 

He  swung  down  from  his  saddle, 
came  and  got  Little  Arliss  and  to' 
him  up  till  Arliss  hushed  screami 
Then  he  said:  "Look,  boy,  do  you  res 
want  that  old  yeller  dog?" 

He  held  Little  Arliss  off  and  sta: 
him  straight  in  the  eye,  waiting  for . 
liss  to  answer.  Little  Arliss  stai 
straight  back  at  him  and  didn't  sa; 
word. 

"Well,  do  you?"  he  insisted. 

Finally,  Little  Arliss  nodded,  a 
then  tucked  his  chin  and  looked  aw 

"All  right,"  Burn  Sanderson  sa 
"We'll  make  a  trade.  Just  between  y 
and  me.  I'll  let  you  keep  the  old  rase 
but  you've  got  to  do  something  for  ra 

He  waited  till  Little  Arliss  finally  j 
up  the  nerve  to  ask  what,  and  then  w< 
on.  "Well,  it's  like  this,"  Burn  Sand 
son  said.  "I've  hung  around  over  thi 
in  that  cow  camp,  eating  my  own  coc 
ing,  till  I'm  so  starved  out  I  don't  har< 
throw  a  shadow.  Now,  if  you  could  to 
your  mama  into  feeding  me  a  real  ja 
up  meal  of  woman-cooked  grub,  I  thi 
it  would  be  worth  at  least  a  one-ear 
yeller  dog.  Don't  you?" 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more.  I  r 
off.    I  was  so  full  of  relief  that  I  « 
about  to  pop.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  j  \ 
out  of  sight  in  a  hurry,  this  Burn  Sa 
derson  was  going  to  catch  me  crying. 

Mama  cooked  the  best  dinner  til 
day  I  ever  ate.  We  had  roast  venisJ 
and  fried  catfish  and  stewed  squinj 
and  black-eyed  peas  and  corn  bread  a  J 
flour  gravy  and  butter  and  wild  honl 
and  hog-plum  jelly  and  fresh  butut  j 
milk.  I  ate  till  it  seemed  like  my  e)| 
balls  would  pop  out  of  my  head,  ail 
still  didn't  make  anything  like  the  shoi 
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"A  human  being  with  five  dollars  has  to  be  with  you" 

COLLIER'S  CHON  DAY 


Collier's  for  June  22,  19* 


Worlds  largest-selling  beer 
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Day  after  day,  light,  refreshing  Schlitz  gives 
more  satisfaction  to  more  people  than  any  other  beer 
in  the  world.  It  outsells  all  others  by  millions  of  cans, 
bottles  and  draughts! 

The  reason  is  clear.  Schlitz  looks  and  tastes  the 

way  Americans  like  beer  today.  A  clean,  bright 

answer  to  thirst!  Never  filling. 

Never  bitter.  Brewed  with  just   the 

kiss  of  the  hops.  This  is  the  quality 

that  makes  and  keeps  so  many 

friends  for  Schlitz. 


THE   BEER  THAT  MADE   MILWAUKEE   FAMOUS 

©1956  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AC  SPARK  PLUG 


THE  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


ing  that  Burn  Sanderson  made.  He  was 
a  slim  man,  not  nearly  as  big  as  Papa, 
and  I  never  could  figure  out  where  he 
was  putting  all  that  grub.  But  long  be- 
fore he  finally  sighed  and  shook  his 
head  at  the  last  of  the  squirrel  stew,  I 
was  certain  of  one  thing:  he  sure 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  throwing  a 
shadow  on  the  ground  for  the  rest  of 
that  day.   A  good,  black  shadow. 

AFTER  dinner,  he  sat  around  for  a 
while,  talking  to  me  and  Mama 
and  making  toy  horses  for  Little  Arliss 
out  of  dried  cornstalks.  Then  he  said 
his  thank-yous  to  Mama  and  told  me 
to  come  with  him.  I  followed  with  him 
while  he  led  his  horse  down  to  the 
spring  for  water.  I  remembered  how 
Papa  had  led  me  away  from  the  house 
like  this  the  day  he  left,  when  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  about  looking  after  Mama 
and  Arliss  and  the  place;  and  I  knew 
by  that  that  Burn  Sanderson  had  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  too. 

At  the  spring,  he  slipped  the  bits  out 
of  his  horse's  mouth  to  let  him  drink, 
and  then  he  turned  to  me.  "Now,  boy," 
he  said,  "I  didn't  want  to  tell  your 
mama  this.  I  didn't  want  to  worry  her. 
But  there's  a  plague  of  hydrophobia 
making  the  rounds,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it." 

I  felt  a  scare  run  through  me.  I 
didn't  know  much  about  hydrophobia, 
but  I  knew  it  was  something  bad.  I 
stared  at  Burn  Sanderson  and  didn't 
say  anything. 

"And  there's  no  mistake  about  it," 
he  said.  "I've  done  shot  two  wolves, 
a  fox  and  one  skunk  that  had  it.  And 
over  at  Salt  Licks,  a  woman  had  to 
kill  a  bunch  of  house  cats  that  her 
young'uns  had  been  playing  with.  She 
wasn't  sure,  but  she  couldn't  take  any 
chances.   And  you  can't  either." 

"But  how  will  I  know  what  to  shoot 
and  what  not  to?"   I  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  you  can't  hardly  tell  at  first," 
he  said.  "Not  until  they  have  already- 
gone  to  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  are 
reeling  with  the  blind  staggers.  Any 
time  you  see  a  critter  acting  that  way, 
you  know  for  sure.  But  you  watch  for 
others  that  aren't  that  far  along.  You 
take  a  pet  cat.  If  he  takes  to  spitting 
and  fighting  at  you  for  no  reason,  you 
shoot  him.  Same  with  a  dog.  He'll  get 
mad  at  nothing  and  want  to  bite  you. 
Take  a  fox  or  a  wildcat.  You  know 
they'll  run  from  you;  but  when  they 
don't  run,  and  try  to  make  fight  at  you, 


shoot  'em.    Shoot  anything  that 
unnatural,  and  don't  fool  around 
it.    It's  too  late  after  they've 
bitten  or  scratched  you." 

Talk  like  that  made  my  heart 
up  in  my  throat  till  I  could  hardly 
my    breath.     I    looked    down    at 
ground   and  went  to  kicking  aro 
some  rocks. 

"You're  not  scared,  are  you,  b 
I'm  only  telling  you  because  I  ki 
your  papa  left  you  in  charge  of  thii 
I  know  you  can  handle  whatever  coi 
up.  I'm  just  telling  you  to  watch  ci 
and  not  let  anything — anything— 
to  you  and  your  folks  with  hydrop 
bia.   Think  you  can  do  it?" 

I  swallowed.  "I  can  do  it," 
him.    "I'm  not  scared." 

The  sternness  left  Burn  Sanderst 
face.  He  put  a  hand  on  my  shoult 
just  as  Papa  had  the  day  he  left.  "Gi 
boy,"  he  said.  "That's  the  way  a  o 
talks." 

Then  he  gripped  my  shoulder  i 
tight,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
through  the  brush.  And  I  was  so  sea 
and  mixed  up  about  the  danger 
hydrophobia  that  it  was  clear  into 
next  day  before  I  even  thought  ab 
thanking  him  for  giving  us  Old  Ye 


WE  WERE  so  glad  about  ha\ 
Old  Yeller  for  our  own  that 
night  we  tried  to  feed  him  some  of 
venison    left   over    from    Sandersci 
dinner.    Usually  he  liked  venison  fi 
but  this  time  he  wouldn't  eat. 
lick  the  meat  and  wiggle  his  stub  tai 
show  how  grateful  he  was,  but  he  di( 
swallow  down  more  than  a  bite  or 

That  puzzled  Mama  and  me  becai 
when  we  remembered  back,  we  realul 
that  he  hadn't  been  eating  anyux 
we'd  fed  him  for  the  last  several  da 
Yet  he  was  fat  and  with  hair  as  si  , 
and  shiny  as  a  dog  eating  three  squ; 
meals  a  day. 

Mama  shook  her  head.  "If  I  did 
know  better,"  she  said,  "I'd  say  tl 
dog  was  sucking  eggs.  But  I've 
three  hens  setting  and  one  with  bid 
chickens,  and  I'm  getting  more  e| 
from  the  rest  of  them  than  I've  | 
since  last  fall.  So  he  can't  be  robbi 
the  nests." 

Well,  we  wondered  some  about  w) 
Old  Yeller  was  living  on,  but  did 
worry  about  it.  That  is,  not  until  t 
day  Bud  Searcy  dropped  by  the  cat 
to  see  how  we  were  making  out. 

Bud  Searcy  was  a  red-faced  man  w 
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a  bulging  middle,  who  liked  to  visit 
around  the  settlement  and  sit  and  talk 
hard  times  and  spit  tobacco  juice  all 
over  the  place  and  wait  for  somebody 
to  ask  him  to  dinner. 

1  never  did  have  a  lot  of  use  for  him. 
and  my  folks  didn't  either.  Mama  said 
he  was  shiftless.  She  said  that  was  the 
reason  the  rest  of  the  men  left  him  at 
home  to  sort  of  look  after  the  women- 
folks and  kids  while  they  were  gone  on 
the  cow  drive.  She  said  the  men  knew 
that  if  they  took  Bud  Searcy  along, 
they'd  never  get  to  Kansas  before  the 
steers  were  dead  with  old  age.  It  would 
take  Searcy  that  long  to  get  through 
visiting  and  eating  with  everybody  be- 
tween Salt  Licks  and  Abilene. 

BUT  he  did  have  a  little  white-haired 
granddaughter  I  sort  of  liked.  She 
was  eleven,  and  different  from  most 
girls.  She  would  hang  around  and 
watch  what  boys  did,  like  showing  how 
high  they  could  climb  in  a  tree  or 
how  far  they  could  throw  a  rock  or  how 
fast  they  could  swim  or  how  good  they 
could  shoot.  But  she  never  wanted  to 
mix  in  or  try  to  take  over  and  boss 
things.  She  just  went  along  and 
watched  and  didn't  say  much,  and  the 
only  thing  I  had  against  her  was  her 
eyes.  They  were  big,  solemn  brown  eyes 
and  right  pretty  to  look  at;  only,  when 
she  fixed  them  on  me,  it  always  seemed 
like  they  looked  clear  through  me  and 
saw  everything  I  was  thinking.  That 
always  made  me  sort  of  jumpy,  so  that 
when  I  could,  I  never  would  look  right 
straight  at  her. 

Her  name  was  Lisbeth,  and  she  came 
with  her  grandpa  the  day  he  visited  us. 
They  came  riding  up  on  an  old  shad- 
bellied  pony  that  didn't  look  like  he'd 
had  a  fill  of  corn  in  a  coon's  age.  She 
rode  behind  her  grandpa's  saddle,  hold- 
ing to  his  belt  in  the  back,  and  her  white 
hair  was  all  curly  and  rippling  in  the 
sun.  Trotting  behind  them  was  Lis- 
beth's  blue-ticked  she-dog. 

Old  Yeller  went  out  to  bay  them  as 
they  rode  up.  I  noticed  right  off  that  he 
didn't  go  about  it  like  he  really  meant 
business.  His  yelling  bay  sounded  a 
lot  more  like  he  was  just  barking  be- 
cause he  figured  that's  what  we  ex- 
pected him  to  do.  And  the  first  time  I 
hollered  at  him,  telling  him  to  dry  up 
all  that  racket,  he  hushed.  Which  sur- 
prised me,  as  hardheaded  as  he  gener- 
ally was. 

By  the  time  Mama  had  come  to  the 
door  and  told  Searcy  and  Lisbeth  to  get 
down  and  come  right  in,  Old  Yeller  had 
started  a  romp  with  the  blue-ticked 
bitch. 

Lisbeth  slipped  to  the  ground  and 
stood  staring  at  me  with  those  big, 
solemn  eyes  while  her  grandpa  dis- 
mounted. Searcy  told  Mama  that  he 
believed  he  wouldn't  come  in  the  house. 
He  said  that  as  hot  as  the  day  was,  he 
figured  he'd  like  it  better  sitting  in  the 
dog  run.  So  Mama  had  me  bring  out 
our  four  cowhide-bottom  chairs.  Searcy 
picked  the  one  I  always  liked  to  sit  in 
best.  He  got  out  a  twist  of  tobacco  and 
bit  off  a  chew  big  enough  to  bulge  his 
cheek  and  went  to  chewing  and  talking 
and  spitting  juice  right  where  we'd  all 
be  bound  to  step  in  it  and  pack  it 
around  on  the  bottoms  of  our  feet. 

First  he  asked  Mama  if  we  were 
making  out  all  right,  and  Mama  said  we 
were.  Then  he  told  her  that  he'd  been 
left  to  look  after  all  the  families  while 
the  men  were  gone,  a  mighty  heavy 
responsibility  that  was  nearly  working 
him  to  death,  but  that  he  was  glad  to 
do  it.  He  said  for  Mama  to  remember 
that  if  the  least  little  thing  went  wrong, 


she  was  to  get  in  touch  with  him  right 
away.    And  Mama  said  she  would. 

Then  he  leaned  his  chair  back 
against  the  cabin  wall  and  went  to  tell- 
ing what  all  was  going  on  around  in 
the  settlement.  He  told  about  how  dry 
the  weather  was  and  how  he  looked  for 
all  the  corn  crops  to  fail  and  the  settle- 
ment folks  to  be  scraping  the  bottoms 
of  their  meal  barrels  long  before  next 
spring.  He  told  how  the  cows  were 
going  dry  and  the  gardens  were  failing. 
He  told  how  Jed  Simpson's  boy  RosaJ 
was  sitting  at  a  turkey  roost,  waiting 
for  a  shot,  when  a  fox  came  right  up 
and  tried  to  jump  on  him,  and  Rosal 
had  to  club  it  to  death  with  his  gun  butt. 
This  sure  looked  like  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia to  Searcy,  as  anybody  knew  that 
no  fox  in  his  right  mind  was  going  to 
jump  on  a  hunter. 

Which  reminded  him  of  an  uncle  of 
his  that  got  mad-dog  bit  down  in  the 
piney  woods  of  East  Texas.  This  was 
way  back  when  Searcy  was  a  little  boy. 
As  soon  as  the  dog  bit  him,  the  man 
knew  he  was  bound  to  die;  so  he  went 
and  got  a  big  log  chain  and  tied  one 
end  around  the  bottom  of  a  tree  and  the 
other  end  to  one  of  his  legs.  And  right 
there  he  stayed  till  the  sickness  got  him 
and  he  lost  his  mind.  He  slobbered  at 
the  mouth  and  moaned  and  screamed 
and  ran  at  his  wife  and  children,  trying 
to  catch  and  bite  them.  Only,  of 
course,  the  chain  around  his  leg  held 
him  back,  which  was  the  reason  he'd 
chained  himself  to  the  tree  in  the  first 
place.  And  right  there,  chained  to  that 
tree,  he  finally  died,  and  they  buried 
him  under  the  same  tree. 

Bud  Searcy  sure  hoped  that  we 
wouldn't  have  an  outbreak  of  hydro- 
phobia in  Salt  Licks  and  all  die  before 
the  men  got  back  from  Kansas. 

All  the  time  Searcy  was  running  on 
like  this,  I  kept  trying  to  give  him  the 
high  sign  to  keep  still.  Like  Burn  San- 
derson said,  there  was  no  point  in 
worrying  Mama  with  all  this.  But  now 
the  news  was  out  and  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Mama  didn't  say 
anything,  just  looked  serious;  and  I 
didn't  let  on  that  I  already  knew  about 
the  hydrophobia  scare. 

AFTER  that,  Searcy  talked  a  while 
.  about  a  panther  that'd  caught  and 
killed  one  of  Joe  Anson's  colts  and  how 
the  Anson  boys  had  put  their  dogs  on 
the  trail.  They  ran  the  panther  into  the 
cave  and  Jeff  Anson  followed  in  where 
the  dogs  had  more  sense  than  to  go  and 
got  pretty  badly  panther-mauled  for 
his  trouble;  but  he  did  get  the  panther. 

Searcy  talked  till  dinnertime,  said 
not  a  word  all  through  dinner,  and  then 
went  back  to  talking  as  quick  as  he'd 
swallowed  down  the  last  bite. 

He  told  how  some  strange  varmint 
that  wasn't  a  coyote,  possum,  skunk  or 
coon  had  recently  started  robbing  the 
settlement  blind.  Or  maybe  it  was  even 
somebody.  Nobody  could  tell  for  sure. 
All  they  knew  was  that  they  were  losing 
meat  out  of  their  smokehouses,  eggs  out 
of  their  hens'  nests  and  sometimes  even 
whole  pans  of  corn  bread  that  the 
womenfolk  had  set  out  to  cool.  Ike 
Fuller  had  been  barbecuing  some  meat 
over  an  open  pit,  and  left  it  for  a  minute 
to  go  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  came 
back  to  find  that  a  three-  or  four-pound 
chunk  of  beef  ribs  had  disappeared  like 
it  had  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Salt  Licks  folks  were  getting  pretty 
riled  about  it,  Searcy  said,  and  he 
guessed  it  would  go  hard  with  whatever 
or  whoever  was  doing  the  raiding  if 
they  ever  learned  what  it  was. 

Listening  to  this,  I  got  an  uneasy 
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Jeline..  The  feeling  got  worse  a  minute 
Iter  when  Lisbeth  motioned  me  to  fol- 
|w  her  off  down  to  the  spring. 

\\  e  walked  clear  down  there,  with 
II Id  Veller  and  the  blue-tick  doc  fol- 
jwing  with  us.  before  I  isbeth  finally 
Joked  up  at  me  and  said.  "It's  him." 

"What  del  you  mean0"  I  said. 

"I  mean  it's  your  big  veller  dog." 
\c  said    "I  saw  him." 

"Do  what?"  1  asked. 

"Steal   that   bait   of   ribs."   she   said. 

saw   him  get  a  bunch  of  eggs,  too. 

?m  one  of  our  nests." 

JTOPPEDand  looked  straight  at  her 

and  she  looked  straight  back  at  me. 
■Jut  I'm  not  going  to  tell."  she  said 

I  didn't  believe  her.  "I  bet  you  do." 
said. 

"No.  1  won't."  she  said,  shaking  her 
rad.  "I  wouldn't,  even  before  1  knew 

was  your  dog." 

«Why?" 

"Because  Miss  Prissy  is  going  to  have 
jps." 

"Miss  Priss\  ' 

"That's  the  name  of  my  dog.  and 
ie's  going  to  have  pups  and  your  doc 
3  ill  be  their  papa,  and  1  wouldn't  waul 
eir  papa  to  get  shot." 

I  stared  at  her  again,  and  then  1  had 

look  down.  I  wanted  to  thank  her. 
it  I  didn't  know  the  right  words.  So  I 
ihed  around  in  my  pocket  and  brought 

t  .hi  Indian  arrowhead  that  I'd  found 
id  gave  that  to  her. 

She  took  it  and  stared  at  it  for  a 
tie  bit.  with  her  eyes  shining,  and 
en  shoved  it  deep  into  a  long  pocket 
le  had  sewn  to  her  dress,    'i  won't 

ver.  never  tell,"  she  said,  and  then 
Pried  and  tore  out  for  the  house. 
Inning  as  fast  as  she  could. 

I  went  down  and  sat  by  the  spring 

while.     It  seemed   like  I   liked  Bud 

arcv  a  lot  better  than  I  ever  had  he- 
re, even  if  he  did  talk  too  much  and 
it  tobacco  juice  all  over  the  place. 

t  1  was  still  bothered.   If  Lisbeth  had 

ught  Old  Yeller  stealing  stuff  at  the 
ttlement.  then  somebody  else  might 
o.  And  if  they  did,  they  were  sure 
hble  to  shoot  him.  A  family  might  put 
p  with  one  of  their  own  dogs  stealing 
om  them  if  he  was  a  good  dog.  But 
>r  a  dog  that  left  home  to  steal  from 

erybody  else — well.  I  didn't  see  much 
lance  for  him  if  he  ever  got  caught. 

After  Bud  Searcy  had  eaten  a  hearty 

pper  and  talked  a  while  longer,  he 
lally  rode  off  home,  with  Lisbeth 
ding  behind  him.    I  went  then   and 

thered  the  eggs  and  held  three  back, 
called  Old  Yeller  off  from  the  house 
id  broke  the  eggs  on  a  flat  rock,  right 
ider  his  nose,  and  tried  to  get  him  to 

t  them.  But  he  wouldn't.  He  acted 
ce  he'd  never  heard  tell  that  eggs 
ere  fit  to  eat.  All  he'd  do  was  stand 
ere  and  wiggle  his  tail  and  try  to  lick 
ie  in  the  face. 

It  made  me  mad.  ''You  thievin'  ras- 
iL"  I  said.  "I  ought  to  get  a  club  and 
•eak  >our  back — in  fourteen  places." 

But  I  didn't  really  mean  it,  and  I 
dn't  say  it  loud  and  ugly.  I  knew  that 

I  did.  he'd  fall  over  and  start  yelling 
se  he  was  dying.    And  there  I'd  be — 

a  fight  with  Little  Arliss  again. 

"When  they  shoot  you,  I'm  going  to 
ugh."  I  told  him.  But  I  knew  that  I 
ouldn't. 

I  did  considerable  thinking  on  what 
isbeth  Searcv  had  told  me  about  Old 
eller.  and  I  finally  told  Mama. 

"Why.  that  old  rogue!"  she  said. 
We'll  have  to  try  to  figure  some  way  to 
:ep  him  from  prowling.    Everybody 

the  settlement  will  be  mad  at  us  if  we 
an't." 
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"Somchody'll  shoot  him,"  1  said. 
"Try  t\uig  him."  she  said. 
So  1  tned  tsing  him.    But  we  didn't 
have  an)  bailing  w  ire  in  those  daj  s,  and 

ho  could  chew  through  anything  else 
before  you  could  turn  your  back.  I 
tried  t\  ing  him  w  ith  rope  and  then  w  uh 
big  thick  raw  hide  string  thai  I  cut  from 
a  cowhide  hanging  aoioss  the  lop  rail 
of  the  yard  fence  It  was  the  same  thing 
in  both  cases.  B\  the  time  we  could  gel 
oil  to  bed.  he\l  done  chewed  them  in 
two  and  was  gone, 

"1  et's  U\  the  coincnb."  Mama  said 
on  (he  third  night 

Which   was   .,   good    idea   lhat    might 

have  worked  it  it  hadn't  been  foi  I  ittle 

Arliss 

I  took  Old  N  filler  OUt  and  put  him  in 
the  corncrib,  and  the  second  that  he 
heard  the  dooi  shut  on  him  he  set  up  a 
yelling  and  a  howling  thai  brought  I  it- 
tle  \iliss  on  the  run.  Mama  and  I  both 
tried  to  explain  to  him  why  we  needed 
lo  shut  the  dog  up.  but  I  ittle  \rliss  was 
loo  mad  to  listen.  You  can't  explain 
things  very  well  to  somebody  who  is 
screaming  his  head  oil  and  chunking 
you  with  rocks  .is  t.isi  as  he  can  pick 
them  up.   So  thai  didn't  work  either. 

"Well,  u  looks  like  we're  stumped." 
Mama  said. 

I  thought  for  a  minute  and  said.  "No, 
Mama.  I  believe  we've  got  one  other 
chance.  That's  to  shut  him  up  in  the 
same  room  with  me  and  Little  Arliss 
everv  night." 

"But  he'll  sleep  in  the  bed  with  you 
boys."  Mama  said,  "and  the  first  thing 
you  know  vou'll  both  be  scratching 
fleas  and  having  mange  and  breaking 
out  with  ringworms." 

"No.  I'll  put  him  a  cowhide  on  the 
floor  and  make  him  sleep  there,"  I  said. 

So  Mama  agreed,  ami  I  spread  a  cow- 
hide on  the  floor  beside  our  bed  and  we 
shut  Old  Yeller  in  and  didn't  have  a  bit 
more  trouble. 

Of  course,  Old  Yeller  didn't  sleep  on 
the  cowhide.  And  once,  a  good  while 
later.  I  did  break  out  with  a  little  ring- 
worm under  my  left  arm.  But  I  rubbed 
it  with  turpentine,  just  like  Mama  al- 
ways did,  and  it  soon  went  away.  And 
after  that,  when  we  fed  Old  Yeller  corn- 
meal  mush  or  fresh  meat,  he  ate  it  and 
did  well  on  it  and  never  one  time  both- 
ered our  chicken  nests. 

A  BOY,  before  he  really  grows  up,  is 
pretty  much  like  a  wild  animal.  He 
can  get  the  wits  scared  out  of  him  one 
day  and  have  forgotten  it  by  the  next. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  it  was  with 
me.  I  was  plenty  scared  of  the  hydro- 
phobia plague  that  Burn  Sanderson  had 
told  me  about.  And  when  I  thought 
about  Bud  Searcy's  uncle  that  had  died 
chained  to  a  tree,  I  could  hardly  sleep 
at  night.  I  kept  picturing  in  my  mind 
mad  dogs  and  mad  wolves  reeling  about 
with  the  blind  staggers,  drooling  slob- 
bers and  snapping  and  biting  at  every- 
thing in  sight.  Maybe  biting  Mama  and 
Little  Arliss,  so  that  they  got  the  sick- 
ness and  went  mad  too.  I  would  lie  in 
bed  and  have  all  sorts  of  nightmares. 

Then,  the  next  day,  I  would  go  to 
rounding  up  and  marking  hogs  and  for- 
get all  about  the  plague. 

Our  hogs  ran  loose  on  the  range  in 
those  days,  the  same  as  our  cattle.  We 
fenced  them  out  of  the  fields,  but  never 
into  a  pasture:  we  had  no  pastures.  We 
never  fed  them,  unless  maybe  it  was  a 
little  corn  that  we  threw  to  them  during 
a  bad  spell  in  the  winter.  The  rest  of 
the  time,  they  rustled  for  themselves. 

They  slept  out  and  ate  out.  In  the 
summertime,  they  slept  in  the  cool 
places  around  the  water  holes,  some- 
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Pick  the  package 
with  the  pitcher  on 
the  front.  5c  Pack- 
age makes  one-half 
gallon  ...  10  full 
glasses.  Keep  a 
pitcherful  in  your 
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Wonderful  Mew 
RrstA/dforChildrens 
Skin  Injuries ! 

Unlike  iodine  and  other  harsh  liquid  anti- 
septics which  may  sting  and  actually  burn 
delicate  tissues— new  Unguentine  works 
these  four  ways: 

1.  Relieves  pain  fast! 

2.  Provides  long-lasting  protection 
against  infection! 

3.  Promotes  healing! 

4.  Prevents  gauze  from  sticking 
to  the  injury! 

For  sunburn,  too  —  new  Unguentine  relieves  pain ; 
gives  real  burn  medication.  Washes  off — no  stain! 


A  Norwich  Product 


New  Improved 


UNGUENTINE® 

with  DIANESTOL® 

the  miracle  pain-reliever 

You  Can  Depend  On 
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ANACIK 

to  relieve 

RAIN 

Won't  Upset 
The  Stomach 

Anacin1®  not  only  gives 
stronger,  faster  relief  from 
pain  of  headache,  neuritis 
and  neuralgia— but  is  also 
safer.  Won't  upset  the 
stomach  and  has  no  bad 
effects.  You  see,  Anacin  isi 
like  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. That  is,  Anacin  con- 
tains not  just  one  but  a 
combination  of  medically 
proven,  active  ingredients.  Scientific  research 
has  proved  no  single  drug  can  give  such  strong 
yet  such  safe  relief  as  Anacin.  Buy  Anacin 
Tablets  today!  At  all  drug  counters. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain  — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place.    . 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  Is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.     'Rcg.U.S.  Pat.  off. 


times  in  the  water.  In  the  winter,  they 
could  always  tell  at  least  a  day  ahead  of 
time  when  a  blizzard  was  on  the  way; 
then  they'd  gang  up  and  pack  tons  of 
leaves  and  dry  grass  and  sticks  into 
some  dense  thicket  or  cave.  They'd  pile 
all  this  into  a  huge  bed  and  sleep  on  un- 
til the  cold  spell  blew  over. 

They  ranged  all  over  the  hills  and 
down  into  the  canyons.  In  season,  they 
fed  on  acorns,  berries,  wild  plums, 
prickly-pear  apples,  grass,  weeds  and 
bulb  plants,  which  they  rooted  out  of 
the  ground.  They  especially  liked  the 
wild  black  persimmons  that  the  Mexi- 
cans called  chapotes. 

Sometimes,  too,  they'd  eat  a  new- 
born calf  if  the  mama  cow  couldn't 
keep  them  horned  away.  Or  a  baby 
fawn  that  the  doe  had  left  hidden  in  the 
tall  grass.  Once,  in  a  real  dry  time, 
Papa  and  I  saw  an  old  sow  standing 
belly-deep  in  a  drying-up  pothole  of 
water,  catching  and  eating  perch  that 
were  trapped  in  there. 

Most  of  these  meat  eaters  were  old 
hogs,  however.  Starvation,  during  some 
bad  drought  or  extra-cold  winter,  had 
forced  them  to  eat  anything  they  could 
get  hold  of.  Papa  said  they  generally 
started  out  by  feeding  on  the  carcass  of 
some  deer  or  cow  that  had  died,  and 
then  going  from  there  to  catching  and 
killing  live  meat.  He  told  a  tale  about 
how  one  old  range  hog  had  caught  him 
when  he  was  a  baby  and  his  folks  got 
there  just  barely  in  time  to  save  him. 

It  was  that  sort  of  thing,  I  guess,  that 
always  made  Mama  so  afraid  of  wild 
hogs.  The  least  little  old  biting  shoat 
could  make  her  take  cover.  She  didn't 
like  it  a  bit  when  I  started  out  to  catch 
and  mark  all  the  pigs  that  our  sows 
raised  that  year.  She  knew  we  had  it 
to  do,  else  we  couldn't  tell  our  hogs 
from  those  of  the  neighbors.  But  she 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  my  doing  it  alone. 

"But  I'm  not  working  hogs  alone, 
Mama,"  I  pointed  out.  "I've  got  Old 
Yeller,  and  Burn  Sanderson  says  he's 
a  real  good  hog  dog." 

"That  doesn't  mean  a  thing,"  Mama 
said.  "All  hog  dogs  are  good  ones.  A 
good  one  is  the  only  kind  that  can  work 
hogs  and  live.  But  the  best  dog  in  the 
world  won't  keep  you  from  getting  cut 
all  to  pieces  if  you  ever  make  a  slip." 

MAMA  was  right.  I'd  worked  with 
Papa  enough  to  know  that  any 
time  you  messed  with  a  wild  hog,  you 
were  asking  for  trouble.  Let  him  alone, 
and  he'll  generally  snort  and  run  from 
you  on  sight,  the  same  as  a  deer.  But 
once  you  corner  him,  he's  the  most  dan- 
gerous animal  that  ever  lived  in  Texas. 
Catch  a  squealing  pig  out  of  the  bunch, 
and  you've  got  a  battle  on  your  hands. 
All  of  them  will  turn  on  you  at  one  time 
and  here  they'll  come,  roaring  and  pop- 
ping their  teeth,  cutting  high  and  fast 
with  gleaming  white  tusks  that  they 
keep  whetted  to  the  sharpness  of  knife 
points.  And  there's  no  bluff  to  them, 
either.  They  mean  business.  They'll 
kill  you  if  they  can  get  to  you;  and  if 
you're  not  fast-footed  and  don't  keep  a 
close  watch,  they'll  get  to  you. 

They  had  to  be  that  way  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  wolves,  bobcats,  pan- 
ther and  bear  were  always  after  them, 
trying  for  a  bait  of  fresh  hog  meat.  And 
it  was  because  of  this  that  nearly  all  hog 
owners  usually  left  four  or  five  old  bar- 
rows, or  "bar'  hogs,"  as  we  called 
them,  to  run  with  each  bunch  of  sows. 
The  bar'  hogs  weren't  any  more  vicious 
than  the  boars,  but  they'd  hang  with  the 
sows  and  help  them  protect  the  pigs  and 
shoats,  when  generally  the  boars  pulled 
off  to  range  alone. 


I  knew  all  this  about  range  hogs,  and 
plenty  more;  yet  I  still  wasn't  bothered 
about  the  job  facing  nic.  In  fact,  1  sort 
of  looked  forward  to  it.  Working  wild 
hogs  was  always  exciting  and  generally 
proved  to  be  a  lot  of  fun. 

1  guess  the  main  reason  I  felt  this 
way  was  because  Papa  and  I  had  fig- 
ured out  a  quick  and  nearly  foolproof 
way  of  doing  it.  We  could  catch  most 
of  the  pigs  we  needed  to  mark  and  cas- 
trate without  ever  getting  in  reach  of 
the  old  hogs.  It  took  a  good  hog  dog 
to  pull  off  the  trick;  but  the  way  Burn 
Sanderson  talked  about  Old  Yeller,  I 
was  willing  to  bet  that  he  was  that  good. 
He  was,  too.  He  caught  on  right  away. 

WE  LOCATED  our  first  bunch  of 
hogs  at  a  seep  spring  at  the  head 
of  a  shallow  dry  wash  that  led  back 
toward  Birdsong  Creek.  There  were 
seven  sows,  two  long-tusked  old  bar' 
hogs,  and  fourteen  small  shoats.  They'd 
come  there  to  drink  and  to  wallow 
around  in  the  potholes  of  soft  cool  mud. 

They  caught  wind  of  us  about  the 
same  time  I  saw  them.  The  old  hogs 
threw  up  their  snouts  and  said 
"oof!"  and  then  tore  out  for  the  hills, 
running  through  the  rocks  and  brush 
almost  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  deer. 

"Go  get  'em,  Yeller!"  I  hollered. 

But  it  was  a  waste  of  words.  Old 
Yeller  was  done  gone.  He  streaked 
down  the  slant,  crossed  the  draw  and 
had  the  tail-end  pig  caught  by  the  hind 
leg  before  the  others  knew  he  was  after 
them. 

The  pig  set  up  a  loud  squeal.  In- 
stantly, all  the  old  hogs  wheeled.  They 
came  at  Old  Yeller  with  their  bristles 
up,  roaring  and  popping  their  teeth. 
Yeller  held  onto  his  pig  until  I  thought 
for  a  second  they  had  him.  Then  he 
let  go  and  whirled  away,  running  to- 
ward me,  but  running  slow.  Slow 
enough  that  the  old  hogs  kept  chasing 
him,  thinking  every  second  that  they 
were  going  to  catch  him  the  next. 

When  they  finally  saw  that  they 
couldn't,   the   old   hogs   stopped    and 


formed  a  tight  circle.  They  faced  oi 
ward  around  the  ring,  their  rumps 
the  center,  where  all  the  squealing  pi 
were  gathered.  That  way,  they  we 
ready  to  battle  anything  that  wanted 
jump  on  them.  That's  the  way  tht 
were  used  to  fighting  off  bear  and  pa 
ther  from  their  young,  and  that's  tl 
way  they  aimed  to  fight  us  off. 

But  we  were  too  smart,  Old  Yell 
and  I.  We  knew  better  than  to  bres 
into  that  tight  ring  of  threatenii 
tushes.  Anyhow,  we  didn't  need  to.  A 
we  needed  was  just  to  move  the  ho 
along  to  where  we  wanted  them,  ar 
Old  Yeller  already  knew  how  to  do  th 

Back  he  went,  right  up  into  the 
faces,  where  he  pestered  them  with  ye 
ing  bays  and  false  rushes  till  th< 
couldn't  stand  it.  With  an  angry  roa 
one  of  the  barrows  broke  the  ring 
charge  him.  Instantly,  all  the  othe 
charged  too. 

They  were  right  on  Old  Yeller  agaii 
They  were  just  about  to  get  him.  Ju 
let  them  get  a  few  inches  closer,  an 
one  of  them  would  slam  a  four-inc 
tush  into  his  soft  belly. 

The  thing  was,  Old  Yeller  nevj 
would  let  them  gain  that  last  few  inch* 
on  him.  They  cut  and  slashed  at  hit 
from  behind  and  both  sides,  yet 
never  was  quite  there.  Always  he  we' 
just  a  little  bit  beyond  their  reach. 

IT  WAS  a  blood-chilling  game  b 
played  with  the  hogs,  but  one  th* 
you  could  see  he  enjoyed  by  the  way  h 
went  at  it.  Give  him  time,  and  he'd  tak 
that  bunch  of  angry  hogs  clear  dow: 
out  of  the  hills  and  into  the  pens  a 
home  if  that's  where  I  wanted  them- 
never  driving  them,  just  leading  their 

But  that's  where  Papa  and  I  hai 
other  hog  hunters  outfigured.  We  al 
most  never  took  our  hogs  to  the  pens  ti 
work  them  any  more.  That  took  to< 
much  time.  Also,  after  we  got  then 
penned,  there  was  still  the  dangerou 
job  of  catching  the  pigs  away  from  th' 
old  ones. 

I  hollered  at  Old  Yeller.  "Bring  'en 
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"After  all,  it's  not  as  though  they  were 
strangers  .  .  .  they've  annoyed  us  before" 
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Its  out-of-date  to  order  a  Dry "Martini 

TRUE   MARTINI  FAN  DEMANDS   OWN  SPECIAL  RECIPE 


\v  hen  your  host  or  barman  serves  you  a 
"Dry"  Martini,  exactly  how  dry  will  it  be? 
These  days,  there's  no  agreement  on  the 
correct  formula  for  mixing  this  greatest 
of  all  cocktails. 

The  true  Martini  man  settles  on  the 
formula  he  likes  and  always  specifies  it 
when  ordering.  And  the  wisest  Martini  man 
specifies  Hiram  Walker's  Gin,  too. 

The  reason  is  that  today's  trend  is  def- 
initely toward  a  dryer  Martini.  Less  ver- 
mouth— more  gin.  Which  in  turn  creates 
a  special  need  for  a  better-tasting  gin. 
That  is,  Hiram  Walker's. 

Imported  Botanicals  Make 

HIRAM 


For  all  gin  is  not  alike.  The  difference 
lies  mostly  in  the  botanicals — herbs,  roots 
and  berries,  such  as  cassia,  coriander,  and 
Valencia  peel.  Hiram  Walker's  Gin  is 
famous  for  the  remarkable  character  im- 
parted by  Imported  Botanicals. 

So  whether  you  prefer  today's  standard 
4-to-l  Martini  or  the  dryer  Martini  coming 
into  vogue,  you're  bound  to  like  it  better 
made  with  Hiram  Walker's  Gin. 

*"In-and-Out":  a  little  vermouth  is 
tivirled  in  the  glass  alone,  then  poured  out. 
It's  not  even  chilled  with  the  gin,  which  is 
stirred  with  loads  of  ice. 

the  Important  Difference 


WALKERS  GIN 
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90  PROOF     •     DISTILLED  FROM  100%  AMERICAN  GRAIN     •     HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS  INC.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


STANBACK  is  not  a  one 
ingredient  formula  .  .  . 
STANBACK  combines 
several  medically  proven 
pain  relievers  into  one 
easy  to  take  dose.  .  .  . 
The  added  effectiveness 
of  these  MULTIPLE  in- 
gredients brings  faster, 
more  complete  relief, 
easing  anxiety  and  ten- 
sion usually  accompany- 
ing   pain.    .    .    . 

$rtaf)'8ack  with 


your  Auto  Needs 
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FILTOREG 

Combination 

FUEL    PRESSURE 
REGULATOR  &   FILTER 

Filt-O-Reg  improves  engine  effi- 
ciency of  new  and  used  cars  under 
all  driving  conditions.  Cuts  fuel 
waste.  Fits  in  fuel  line.  Recom- 
mended by  carburetor  specialists. 
Only  $7.95  plus  installation.  Sold 
by  Auto  Service  Departments  and 
Garages.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  -aCLtfa  ^*\a 

STOPS  Flooding,  Vt^kt') 

Stalling,  Vapor  lock 


MAKES  GASOLINE  ENGINES  RUN  BETTER! 


Callouses 

Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 
on  Bottom  of  Feet? 

Apply  one  of  these  heart-shaped 
Super-Soft,  cushioning  pads  of 
Dr.  Scholl's  and  you'll  have  super- 
fast  relief.  They  also  remove 
callouses  one  of  the  fastest  ways 
known  to  Medical  Science.  Get  a 
box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 


D-Scho/ls  Zi no-pads 


Stop 

his 

scratching  misery 

Is  your  dog  frantic  from  scratch- 
ing? It's  a  sign  of  fleas  or  sum- 
mer eczema.  Stop  his  itching 
torture  quick  —  with  Sergeant's 
Scratch  Powder.  Kills  fleas, 
ticks,  lice.  Checks  fun- 
gus and  doggy  odor. 
49£  and  79<  at  any 
drug   or  pet   counter. 

SerqearvVs 

SCRATCH  POWDER 


on.  Yeller,"  I  said.  Then  I  turned  and 
headed  for  a  big  gnarled  live-oak  tree 
that  stood  in  a  clear  patch  of  ground 
down  the  draw  a  piece. 

I'd  picked  out  that  tree  because  it 
had  a  huge  branch  that  stuck  out  to  one 
side.  I  went  and  looked  the  branch 
over  and  saw  that  it  was  just  right.  It 
was  low,  yet  still  far  enough  above  the 
ground  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  high- 
est-cutting hog. 

1  climbed  up  the  tree  and  squatted  on 
the  branch.  1  unwound  my  rope  from 
where  I'd  packed  it  coiled  around  my 
waist  and  shook  out  a  loop.  Then  I  hol- 
lered for  Old  Yeller  to  bring  the  hogs. 

He  did  what  I  told  him.  He  brought 
the  fighting  hogs  to  the  tree  and  rallied 
them  in  a  ring  around  it.  Then  he  stood 
back,  holding  them  there  while  he 
waited  to  find  out  what  came  next. 

I  SOON  showed  him.  I  waited  till  one 
of  the  pigs  came  trotting  under  my 
limb.  1  dropped  my  loop  around  him, 
gave  it  a  quick  yank  and  lifted  him, 
squealing  and  kicking  up  out  of  the 
shuffling  and  roaring  mass  of  hogs  be- 
low. I  clamped  him  between  my  knees, 
pulled  out  my  knife  and  went  to  work 
on  him.  First  I  folded  his  right  ear  and 
sliced  out  a  three-cornered  gap  in  the 
top  side,  a  mark  that  we  called  an  over- 
bit.  Then,  from  the  underside  of  his 
left  ear,  I  slashed  off  a  long  strip  that 
ran  clear  to  the  point.  This  is  what  we 
called  an  underslope.  That  had  him 
marked  for  me.  Our  mark  was  overbit 
the  right  and  underslope  the  left. 

Other  settlers  had  other  marks,  like 
crop  the  right  and  underbit  the  left,  or 
two  underbits  in  the  right  ear,  or  an 
overslope  in  the  left  and  an  overbit  in 
the  right.  Everybody  knew  the  hog 
mark  of  everybody  else  and  we  all  re- 
spected them.  We  never  butchered  or 
sold  a  hog  that  didn't  belong  to  us,  or 
marked  a  pig  following  a  sow  that 
didn't  wear  our  mark. 

Cutting  marks  in  a  pig's  ear  is  bloody 
work,  and  the  scared  pig  kicks  and 
squeals  like  he's  dying;  but  he's  not 
really  hurt.  What  hurts  him  is  the  cas- 
tration, and  I  never  did  like  that  part  of 
the  job.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  still 
does  if  you  want  to  eat  hog  meat.  Let 
a  boar  hog  get  grown  without  cutting 
his  seeds  out,  and  his  meat  is  too  tough 
and  rank-smelling  to  eat. 

The  squealing  of  the  pig  and  the 
scent  of  his  blood  made  the  hogs  be- 
neath me  go  nearly  wild  with  anger. 
You  never  heard  such  roaring  and 
teeth-popping,  as  they  kept  circling  the 
tree  and  rearing  up  on  its  trunk,  trying 
to  get  at  me.  The  noise  they  made  and 
the  hate  and  anger  that  showed  in  their 
eyes  was  enough  to  chill  your  blood. 
Only,  I  was  used  to  the  feeling  and 
didn't  let  it  bother  me.  That  is,  not 
much.  Sometimes  I'd  let  my  mind  slip 
for  a  minute  and  get  to  thinking  how 
they'd  slash  me  to  pieces  if  I  happened 
to  fall  out  of  the  tree,  and  I'd  feel  a 
sort  of  cold  shudder  run  all  through  me. 
But  Papa  had  told  me  right  from  the 
start  that  fear  was  a  right  and  natural 
feeling,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"It's  a  thing  of  your  mind,"  he  said, 
"and  you  can  train  your  mind  to  handle 
it  like  you  can  train  your  arm  to  throw 
a  rock." 

Put  that  way,  it  made  sense  to  be 
afraid;  so  I  hadn't  bothered  about  that. 
I'd  put  in  all  my  time  trying  to  train  my 
mind  not  to  let  fear  stampede  me. 
Sometimes  it  did  yet,  of  course,  but  not 
when  I  was  working  hogs.  I'd  had 
enough  experience  at  working  hogs  that 
now  1  could  generally  look  down  and 
laugh  at  them. 


'What  worries  me  is  I  seem  to  understand  the  stuff 
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I  finished  with  the  first  pig  and 
dropped  it  to  the  ground.  Then,  one 
after  another,  I  roped  the  others, 
dragged  them  up  into  the  tree  and 
worked  them  over. 

A  couple  of  times,  the  old  hogs  on 
the  ground  got  so  mad  that  they  broke 
ranks  and  charged  Old  Yeller.  But 
right  from  the  start,  Old  Yeller  had 
caught  onto  what  I  wanted.  Every  time 
they  chased  him  from  the  tree,  he'd 
just  run  off  a  little  way  and  circle  back, 
then  stand  off  far  enough  away  that 
they'd  rally  around  my  tree  again. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  I  was  done  with 
the  job,  and  the  only  trouble  we  had 
was  getting  the  hogs  to  leave  the  tree 
after  I  was  finished.  After  going  to  so 
much  trouble  to  hold  the  hogs  under 
the  tree,  Old  Yeller  had  a  hard  time  un- 
derstanding that  I  finally  wanted  them 
out  of  the  way.  And  even  after  I  got 
him  to  leave,  the  hogs  were  so  mad  and 
so  suspicious  that  I  had  to  squat  there 
in  the  tree  for  nearly  an  hour  longer 
before  they  finally  drifted  away  into  the 
brush,  making  it  safe  for  me  to  come 
down. 

WITH  hogs  ranging  in  the  woods 
like  that,  it  was  hard  to  be  certain 
when  you'd  found  them  all.  But  I  kept 
a  piece  of  ear  from  every  pig  I  marked. 
I  carried  the  pieces  home  in  my  pock- 
ets and  stuck  them  on  a  sharp-pointed 
stick  which  I  kept  hanging  in  the  corn- 
crib.  When  the  count  reached  forty-six 
and  I  couldn't  seem  to  locate  any  new 
bunches  of  hogs,  Mama  and  I  decided 
that  was  all  the  pigs  the  sows  had  raised 
that  year. 

So  I  had  left  off  hog  hunting  and 
started  getting  ready  to  gather  corn, 
when  Bud  Searcy  paid  us  another  visit. 
He  told  me  about  one  bunch  of  hogs 
I'd  missed. 

"They're  clear  back  in  that  bat- 
cave  country,  the  yonder  side  of  Salt 
Branch,"  he  said.  "Rosal  Simpson  ran  - 
into  them  a  couple  of  days  ago,  feeding 
on  pear  apples  in  them  prickly-pear 
flats.  Said  there  was  five  pigs  following 
three  sows  wearing  your  mark.  Couple 
of  old  bar'  hogs  ranging  with  them." 

I'd  never  been  that  far  the  other  side 
of  Salt  Branch  before,  but  Papa  had 
told  me  about  the  bat  cave.  I  figured 
I  could  find  the  place.  So  early  the  next 
morning,  I  set  out  with  Old  Yeller,  glad 


for  the  chance  to  hunt  hogs  a  « 
longer  before  starting  in  on  the  < 
gathering.  Also,  if  I  was  lucky 
found  the  hogs  early,  maybe  I'd  1 
time  left  to  visit  the  cave  and  w 
the  bats  come  out. 

Papa  had  told  me  that  was  a 
sight,  the  way  the  bats  come  out  in 
late  afternoon.    I  was  sure  anxiou 
go  see  it.  I  always  like  to  go  see  the 
places  and  strange  sights. 

LIKE  one  place  on  Salt  Branch  tha 
i  found.  There  was  a  high,  unde 
cliff  there  and  some  birds  building  t 
nests  against  the  face  of  it.  They  v 
little  gray,  sharp-winged  swalk 
They  gathered  sticky  mud  out  of  a 
wallow  and  carried  it  up  and  stuck  i 
the  bare  rocks  of  the  cliff,  shaping 
mud  into  little  bulging  nests  with  a 
gle  hole  in  the  center  of  each  one. 
young  birds  hatched  out  there  and  st 
their  heads  out  through  the  holes  to 
at  the  worms  and  bugs  the  grown  b 
brought  to  them.  The  mud  nests  w 
so  thick  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  tl 
from  a  distance,  the  wall  looked  lik 
was  covered  with  honeycomb. 

There  was  another  place  I  liked,  1 
It  was  a  wild,  lonesome  place,  dowi 
a  deep  canyon  that  was  bent  in 
shape  of  a  horseshoe.   Tall  trees  gi 
down  in  the  canyon  and  leaned  outo 
a  deep  hole  of  clear  water.  In  the  tr 
nested  hundreds  of  long-shanked  b 
ons,  blue  ones  and  white  ones  w 
black  wing  tips.  The  herons  built  hi 
ragged  nests,  of  sticks  and  trash  and 
around  in  the  trees  all  day  long,  fuss  5 
and   staining  the   tree   branches  w 
their  white  droppings.    And   bene: 
them,  down  in  the  clear  water,  ya 
long  catfish  lay  on  the  sandy  bottol"' 
waiting  to  gobble  up  any  young  bill11 
that  happened  to  fall  out  of  the  ne 

The  bat  cave  sounded  like  another 
those  wild  places  1  liked  to  see.  I  si 
hoped  I  could  locate  the  hogs  in  til 
to  pay  it  a  visit  while  I  was  close  by. 

We  located  the  hogs  in  plenty 
time;  but  before  we  were  done  w 
them,  I  didn't  want  to  go  see  a  bat  ca 
or  anything  else. 

Old  Yeller  struck  the  hogs'  trail  a 
water  hole.  He  ran  the  scent  out  ir 
a  regular  forest  of  prickly  pear.  Brigl 
red  apples  fringed  the  edges  of  the  pe 
pads.  In  places  where  the  hogs  had  U 
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THE  TOUGH  GUY 

Strip  the  georsl  Ride  the  clutchl 

Heavy  his  foot,  heavy  his  touch. 

Yet  his  car  runs  smooth  .  .  .  has  pep  and  vim  .  .  . 

Thanks  to  Wynn's  Friction  Proofing'.  .  .  no  thanks  to  him. 


MADEMOISELLE  f  IFI 

This  doll  is  as  French  as  the  beach  out  at  Coney, 

But  guys  go  for  accents  even  when  phony. 

So  she  murmurs  "Cherie"  .  .  .  lids  heavy,  voice  sotto  .  .  . 

And  they  think  she's  as  smooth  as  a  Wynn-lreated  auto. 


NEW  CAR  OWNER 

Babes,  babies  and  baseball  arouse  no  emotion, 

His  car  is  his  castle  —  has  all  his  devotion. 

A  scratch  makes  him  frantic,  a  smudge  makes  him  cringe 

He'd  sooner  drop  dead  than  forget  to  add  Wynn's. 


THE  GOSSIP 

"My  dear,  it's  simply  too  frightfully  awful! 

I  told  you  she'd  drive  him  to  something  unlawful. 

I  heard  him  shout  'Fool'   (as  she  uttered  that  shriek) 

'You  forgot  to  get  Wynn's  for  the  second  straight  week! 


THE  GAY  BLADE 

He  ogles  all  girls  with  intentions  satanical. 
Neither  knows  nor  cares  about  matters  mechanical. 
Yet  his  car  serves  him  well  —  no  stalling,  no  goofing 
It  gets  regular  doses  of  Wynn's  Friction  Proofing*. 


TOMBOY 

At  an  age  when  most  girls  play  tisket-a-tasket 

She  dotes  on  cars  —  differential  to  gasket. 

"Your  engine  is  missing,"  intones  this  sage  moppet, 

"Use  Wynn's  Friction  Proofing*  —  that's  sure  to  stop  it. 


They  know  what  makes  a  car  run  best. .  .Wynn's  Friction  Proofing* 


ynners  have  one  thing  in  common:  a  happy- 
>-lucky  car.  A  car  that's  lively,  but  well- 
haved.  Quiet,  responsive,  and  thrifty.  They 
nd  to  brag  about  its  brilliant  starts,  its  re- 
kable  horsepower,  its  dainty  appetite  for 
and  oil.  (Don't  look  for  a  Wynner  in  a  re- 
■  shop— they  hardly  ever  go  there.) 

ynners  know  that  Wynn's  Friction  Proofing* 
metal  conditioner  that  actually  impregnates 
Jtal  — doesn't  merely  coat  it  with  a  film  that 
on  disappears.  Its  unique  sealing  action  dras- 
*ally  reduces  friction  between  moving  metal 

lrts...and  friction  is  Car  Enemy  No.  1-the 

lain  cause  of  engine  wear. 


Car  enemy  No.  2  is  harmful  engine  deposits. 
Wynn's  Friction  Proofing*  goes  after  that  too. 
Cleans  out  carbon,  sludge  and  gums.  Frees 
sticking  valves,  rings,  pistons  and  hydraulic 
valve  lifters.  Prevents  rust  and  corrosion.  Main- 
tains high  compression  efficiency. 

Be  a  Wynner  yourself.  Ask  your  garageman, 
serviceman  or  new  car  dealer  to  add  new  im- 
proved Wynn's  Friction  Proofing*  to  your  car 
today. 

IMPORTANT:  There's  only  one  Wynn's 
Friction  Proofing.*  Make  sure  you  get  the  can 
with  the  red  and  black  bullseye- uncondition- 
ally guaranteed! 


lYNN'S  FRICTION  PROOFING*. ..THE  PROOF  IS  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE! 


AlSO    AVAILABLE    IN    CANADA 


Add  Wynn's 

Friction  Proofing* 

for  Engine  to 

your  cronkcose 

every   1000  miles. 


FRICTION 

PftOOIINC 


!"TO  ENCl'i. 


Add   Wynn's 
Friction  Proofing* 
for  Transmission 
every  5000  miles. 

Add  Wynn's 

Friction  Proofing* 

for  Upper  Cylinder 

to  your  gas 

tank  regularly. 


It   FRICTION  PROOFING  IS  WYNN'S  TRADE  MARK  FOR  ITS  EXCLUSIVE  METAL  CONDITIONER  WHICH  REDUCES  FRICTION  BETWEEN  MOVING  METALS  BY  CHEMICALLY  SMOOTHING  AND  SEALING  THE  SURFACES. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  WYNN  OIL  COMPANY,  1151  WEST  5th  ST.,  AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 
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Never  Carry  More  Cash 
Than  You  Can  Afford  To  Lose 


You  can't  lose  if  you  carry 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 


•  Prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen. 

•  Accepted  everywhere — easy  to  spend  as  cash. 

•  Good  until  used — no  time  limit. 

»  Buy  them  at  your  bank,  at  Railway  Express 
and  Western  Union  offices. 


Always  insist  on  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 


"FOR  VARIETY,  spice  your  life  with  MYERS" 


The  tight  turn  fo  real  refreshment 


GENERAL  WINE  AND  SPIRITS  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  D-6,  405  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


bits  of  peel  and  black  seeds  and  red 
juice  stain  were  on  the  ground. 

The  sight  made  me  wonder  again 
how  a  hog  could  be  tough  enough  to 
eat  prickly-pear  apples,  with  their  mil- 
lions of  little  hairlike  spines.  I  ate  them 
myself,  sometimes,  for  pear  apples  are 
good  eating;  but  even  after  I'd  polished 
them  clean  by  rubbing  them  in  the 
sand,  I  generally  wound  up  with  sev- 
eral stickers  in  my  mouth.  But  the  hogs 
didn't  seem  to  mind  the  stickers.  Nei- 
ther did  the  wild  turkeys  or  the  pack 
rats  or  the  little  big-eared  ringtail  cats. 
They  all  came  to  the  pear  fhits  when  the 
apples  started  turning  red. 

OLD  YELLER'S  yelling  bay  told  me 
he'd  caught  up  with  the  hogs.  I 
heard  their  rumbling  roars  and  ran 
through  the  pear  clumps  toward  the 
sound.  They  were  the  hogs  Rosal  Simp- 
son sent  word  about.  There  were  five 
pigs,  three  sows  and  a  couple  of  bar' 
hogs,  and  all  but  the  pigs  were  wear- 
ing our  mark.  Their  faces  bristled  with 
long  pear  spines  that  they'd  got  stuck 
with,  reaching  for  apples.  Red  juice 
stain  was  smeared  all  over  their  snouts. 
They  stood,  backed  up  against  a  big 
prickly-pear  clump.  Their  anger  had 
their  bristles  standing  in  a  high  fierce 
ridge  along  their  backbones.  They 
roared  and  popped  their  teeth  and 
dared  me  or  Old  Yeller  to  try  to  catch 
one  of  the  squealing  pigs. 

I  looked  around  for  the  closest  tree. 
It  stood  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  It  was  going  to  be  rough  on  Old 
Yeller,  trying  to  lead  them  to  it.  Hav- 
ing to  duck  and  dodge  around  in  those 
prickly  pear,  he  was  bound  to  come  out 
bristling  with  more  pear  spines  than  the 
hogs  had  in  their  faces.  But  I  couldn't 
see  any  other  place  to  take  them.  I 
struck  off  toward  the  tree,  hollering  at 
Old  Yeller  to  bring  them  along. 

A  deep  cutbank  draw  ran  through 
the  pear  flats  between  me  and  the  huge 
mesquite  tree  I  was  heading  for,  and  it 
was  down  in  the  bottom  of  this  draw 
that  the  hogs  balked.   They'd  found  a 


place  where  the  flood  waters  had  un 
cut  one  of  the  dirt  banks  to  form  a 
low  cave. 

I  hey'd  backed  up  under  the  bi  j||ie 
with  the  pigs  behind  them.  No  amc  (v«o»i 
ol  lurking  and  pestering  by  Old  Yt  v.-ui 
could  get  them  out.  Now  and  then, 
of  the  old  bar'  hogs  would  break  r; 
to  make  a  quick  cutting  lunge  at 
dog.  But  when  Yeller  leaped  away, 
hog  wouldn't  follow  up.  He'd  go  r 
back  to  fill  the  gap  he'd  left  in  the 
circle  his  mates  had  formed  at  the  ft 
ol  the  cave.  I  he  hogs  knew  th<  --e 
found  a  natural  spot  for  making  a  fij 
ing  stand,  and  they  didn't  aim  to  le 

I  went  back  and  stood  on  the 
above  them,  looking  down,  wondei 
what  to  do.   Then  it  came  to  me 
all  I  needed  to  do  was  go  to  work, 
dirt  bank  would  serve  as  well  as  a  t 
There  were  the  hogs  right  under 
They  couldn't  get  to  me   from  dt 
there,  not  without  first  having  to 
maybe  fifty  yards  down  the  draw  to 
a  place  to  get  out.    And  Old  Ye 
wouldn't  let  them  do  that.   It  woul 
be  easy  to  reach  beneath  that  unde 
bank  and  rope  a  pig,  but  I  believe 
could  be  done.    I  took  my  rope  fi 
around  my  waist  and  shook  out  a  lo 
I  moved  to  the  lip  of  the  cutbank 
pigs  were  too  far  back  under  me  fc 
good  throw.    Maybe  if  I  lay  on 
stomach,  I  could  reach  them. 

I  did.    I  reached  back  under 
picked  up  the  first  pig,  slick  as  a  wl 
tie.    1  drew  him  up  and  worked 
over.   I  dropped  him  back  and  watclj 
the  old  hogs  sniff  his  wounds.   Scent 
his  blood  made  them  roar  louder. 

I  lay  there  and  waited.  A  second 
moved  out  from  the  back  part  of 
cave.   He  still  wasn't  quite  far  enoi 
out.   I  inched  forward  and  leaned  f 
ther  down,  to  where  I  could  see  bett 
I  could  reach  him  with  my  loop  now. 

I  made  my  cast,  and  that's  wher 
happened.    The  dirt  bank  broke 
neath  my  weight.  A  wagonload  of  sa 
caved  off  and  spilled  down  over  the  ; 
gry  hogs.  I  went  with  the  sand. 
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I '  guess  I  screamed.   I  don't  know.   It 
h'ipened  too  fast.    All  I  can  really  ro- 
ll mber    is    the    wild,    heart-stopping 
ure  I  knew  as  I  tumbled,  head  over 
■Js,  down  among  those  killer  hogs. 
|The  crumbling  sand  all  but  buried 
hogs.   1  guess  that's  what  saved  me, 
it  at  the  start.    I  remember  bump- 
into  the  back  of  one  old  bar'  hog, 
i  then  leaping  to  my  feet  in  a  smoth- 
ig  fog  of  dry  dust.    I  jumped  blindly 
jne  side  as  far  as  1  could.   1  broke  to 
,  but  1  was  too  late.  A  slashing  tusk 
ght  me  in  the  calf  of  my  right  leg. 
V   searing   pain    shot   up    into   my 
ly.  I  screamed.  1  stumbled  and  went 
vn.    I  screamed  louder  then,  know- 
1  could  never  get  to  my  feet  in  time 
escape  the  rush  of  angry  hogs  roar- 
down  upon  me. 

tt  was  Old  Yeller  who  saved  me.  Just 
he'd  saved  Little  Arliss  from  the 
-bear.  He  came  in,  roaring  with 
,e.  He  flung  himself  between  me  and 
killer  hogs.  Fangs  bared,  he  met 
m  head  on,  slashing  and  snarling, 
yelled  w  ith  pain  as  the  savage  tushes 
ped  into  him.  He  took  the  awful 
lishment  meant  for  me,  but  he  held 
ground.  He  gave  me  that  one-in-a- 
ndred  chance  to  get  free. 

took  it.  I  leaped  to  my  feet  and 
i  along  the  bed  of  that  dry  wash,  cut- 
g  right  up  a  sloping  bank.  Then  1 
k  out  through  the  forest  of  prickly 
ir.  I  ran  till  I  tripped  and  fell. 
It  seemed  like  that  fall,  or  maybe  it 
the  long  prickly-pear  spines  that 
bbed  me  in  the  hip,  brought  me  out 
my  scare.  1  sat  up,  still  panting  for 
ath  and  with  the  blood  hammering 
my  ears.  But  I  was  all  right  in  my 
nd  again.  I  yanked  the  spines  out  of 
hip  and  then  pulled  up  my  slashed 
hts  to  look  at  my  leg.  Sight  of  so 
ich  blood  nearly  threw  me  into  an- 
ker panic.  It  was  streaming  out  of 
t  cut  and  clear  down  into  my  shoe. 

'OR  a  moment  I  sat  and  stared  at  it 
and  shivered.  Then  I  got  hold  of 
self.  I  wiped  away  the  blood.  The 
ih  was  a  bad  one — clear  to  the  bone, 
rould  tell — and  plenty  long.  But  it 
In't  hurt  much — not  yet,  that  is. 
e  main  hurting  would  start  later,  I 
:ssed.  after  the  bleeding  stopped  and 
r  leg  started  to  get  stiff.  I  guessed  I'd 
tier  hurry  and  tie  up  the  wound  and 
:  home  as  quick  as  I  could.  Once  that 

started  getting  stiff,   I   might  not 

e  it. 

took  my  knife  and  cut  a  strip  off 
!  tail  of  my  shirt.    I  bound  my  leg  as 
ht  as  I  could.    I  got  up  to  see  if  I 
Id  walk  with  the  leg  wrapped  as 
ht  as  I  had  it,  and  I  could. 
But  when  I  set  out,  it  wasn't  in  the 
ection  of  home.    It  was  back  along 
:  trail  through  the  prickly  pear. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  made  me  do 
I  didn't  think  to  myself:  Old  Yeller 
'ed  my  life  and  I  can't  go  off  and 
ve  him.  He's  bound  to  be  dead,  but 
yould  look  mighty  shabby  to  go  home 
thout  finding  out  for  sure.   I  have  to 
back,  even  if  my  hurt  leg  gives  out 
me  before  I  can  get  home. 
I  didn't  think  anything  like  that.    I 
t  started  walking  in  that  direction 
d  kept  walking  till  I  found  him. 
He  lay  in  the  dry  wash,  about  where 

left  it  to  go  running  through  the 
ckly  pear.  He'd  tried  to  follow  me 
t  was  too  hurt  to  keep  going.  He  was 
led  up  under  a  broad  slab  of  red 
ndstone  rock  that  had  slipped  off  a 
?h  bank  and  now  lay  propped  up 
ainst  a  round  boulder  in  such  a  way 
to  form  a  sort  of  cave.  He'd  taken 
uge  there  from  the  hogs.    The  hogs 


were  gone  now.  but  I  could  see  their 
tracks  in  the  sand  around  the  rocks, 
where  they'd  tried  lo  gel  at  him  from 
behind.  I'd  have  missed  him,  hidden 
there  under  that  rock  slab,  if  he  hadn't 
whined  as  1  walked  past. 

I  knelt  beside  him  and  coaxed  him 
out  from  under  the  rocks.  He  grunted 
and  groaned  as  he  dragged  himselt  to- 
ward me.  He  sank  back  to  the  ground, 
his  blood-smeared  body  trembling 
while  he  wiggled  his  stub  tail  and  tried 
to  lick  my  hog-cut  leg. 

A  BIG  lump  came  up  into  my  throat. 
Teats  stung  m)  eyes,  blinding  me. 
Here  he  was.  trying  to  lick  my  wound, 
when  he  was  bleeding  from  a  dozen 
worse  ones. 

His  belly  was  hurt  so  bad  that  for  a 
second  I  couldn't  look  at  it.  I  wanted 
to  run  off. 

But  I  didn't.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
made  myself  run  a  hand  over  Old  Yel- 
ler's  head.  The  stickiness  of  the  blood 
on  it  made  my  flesh  crawl,  but  I  made 
myself  do  it.  Maybe  I  couldn't  do  him 
any  good,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  run  off 
and  leave  him  to  die,  all  by  himself. 

Then  it  came  to  me  that  he  wasn't 
dead  yet  and  maybe  he  didn't  have  to 
die.  Maybe  there  was  something  I 
could  do  to  save  him.  Maybe  if  I  hur- 
ried home,  I  could  get  Mama  to  come 
back  and  help  me.  Mama'd  know  what 
to  do.  Mama  always  knew  what  to  do 
when  somebody  got  hurt. 

I  wiped  the  tears  from  my  eyes  with 
my  shirt  sleeves  and  made  myself  think 
what  to  do.  I  took  off  my  shirt  and  tore 
it  into  strips.  I  used  a  sleeve  to  wipe 
the  sand  from  the  belly  wound,  and 
then  I  wrapped  strips  of  the  shirt 
around  Yeller's  body.  I  wound  them 
tight  and  tied  the  strips  together  so  they 
couldn't  work  loose. 

All  the  time  I  worked  with  him,  Old 
Yeller  didn't  let  out  a  whimper.  But 
when  I  shoved  him  back  under  the  rock 
where  he'd  be  out  of  the  hot  sun,  he 
started  whining.  I  guess  he  knew  that  I 
was  fixing  to  leave  him,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  too.  He  started  crawling  out. 

I  stood  and  studied  for  a  while.  I 
needed  something  to  stop  up  that  open- 
ing so  Yeller  couldn't  get  out.  It  would 
have  to  be  something  too  big  and  heavy 
for  him  to  shove  aside.  I  thought  of  a 
rock  and  went  looking  for  one.  What  I 
found  was  even  better — a  scrub  mes- 
quite  tree,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the 
wash. 

The  stump  end  of  the  dead  mesquite 
was  big  and  heavy.  It  was  almost  too 
much  for  me  to  drag  in  the  loose  sand. 
I  heaved  and  sweated  and  started  my 
leg  to  bleeding  again.  But  I  managed 
to  get  that  tree  stump  where  I  wanted  it. 

I  slid  Old  Yeller  back  under  the  rock 
slab.  I  scolded  him  and  made  him  stay 
there  till  I  could  haul  the  tree  stump 
into  place. 

Like  I'd  figured,  the  stump  just  about 
filled  the  opening.  Maybe  a  strong  dog 
could  have  squeezed  through  the  nar- 
row opening  that  was  left,  but  I  didn't 
figure  Old  Yeller  could.  I  figured  he'd 
be  safe  in  there  till  I  could  get  back. 

Yeller  lay  back  under  the  rock  slab 
now,  staring  at  me  with  a  look  in  his 
eyes  that  made  that  choking  lump  come 
into  my  throat  again.  It  was  a  begging 
look,  and  Old  Yeller  wasn't  the  kind 
to  beg. 

I  reached  in  and  let  him  lick  my 
hand.  "Yeller,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  back. 
I'm  promising  that  I'll  be  back." 

Then  I  left  out  for  home  in  a  limp- 
ing run.  His  howl  followed  me.  It  was 
the  most  mournful  howl  I  ever  heard. 

-FRED  GIPSON 
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Happy  voices  are  heard  in  the  land  as  children  abandon  classes  until 
fall.  But  does  it  add  up,  in  an  era  of  shortages,  to  shut  down  school 
plants  one  fourth  of  the  year?  Some  communities  are  finding  that  both 
pupils  and  teachers  can  benefit  from   voluntary  summer-school  sessions 


Why  close  schools  in  summer  ? 


By  HARRY  HENDERSON 


IN  COMMUNITIES  all  over  America,  schoolyards  are  echoing  these  days 
with  a  traditional  chant — "No  more  pencils,  no  more  books  .  .  ." — as 
38,000.000  children  gush  forth  from  their  classrooms  for  the  last  time 
until  after  Labor  Day.  Many  of  their  teachers  will  soon  be  scrounging 
for  part-time  jobs  to  tide  them  over  the  summer.  Many  of  their  parents 
will  begin  bracing  themselves  for  vexatious  vacation  howls  that  "there's 
nothing  to  do."  Meanwhile  our  school  buildings,  empty  and  silent,  are 
once  more  about  to  become  summer  tombs,  equipped  to  the  hilt  for 
educating  the  young  but  void  of  all  vitality. 

Why  close  schools  in  summer? 

It's  a  common-sense  question,  uttered  with  increasing  frequency  nowa- 
days at  P.T.A.  and  school-board  meetings.  At  first  blush,  the  answer  seems 
obvious. 

It  would  be  a  rare  business  venture  indeed  with  a  comparable  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  (531,000,000,000)  that  could  afford  to  shut 
down  a  quarter  of  the  year.  In  this  era  of  educational  shortages,  when 
standards  are  lowered  by  overcrowded  classes,  it  is  plausible  to  assume 
that  at  least  some  of  the  slack  could  be  taken  up  during  the  idle  months. 
Under  a  schedule  which  started  back  when  children  had  to  be  let  out  of 
school  to  help  with  the  crops,  students  lose  one  year  in  every  four,  a  year 
which  might  be  used  advantageously.  And  teachers  with  year-round  con- 
tracts might  better  be  able  to  make  ends  meet  without  putting  in  those 
summer  hours  as  filling-station  attendants  or  waiting  on  table  in  vacation 
hotels. 

The  relentless  logic  of  all  this  is  not,  however,  as  simple  as  it  seems  on  the 
surface. 

The  prospect  of  a  year-round  extension  of  the  bell-to-bell  routine  of  the 
normal  school  months  strikes  terror  into  some  sensitive  souls.  Tired  and 
exhausted  teachers,  some  with  40  young  Indians  to  a  room,  often  wait 
longingly  for  June.  Many  fear  a  kind  of  educational  stretch-out  in  which 
salaries  may  not  keep  pace  with  their  added  burdens.  There  is,  and  many 
youngsters  will  agree,  something  to  be  said  for  school  vacations.  At  one 
time  or  another  more  than  a  dozen  American  cities  looking  for  economic 
short  cuts  have  experimented  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  schools  going 
full  blast  for  four  full  school  quarters  each  year.  The  experiments  have 
foundered  on  such  problems  as  falling  attendance,  disrupted  family  vaca- 
tions, higher  costs  and  administrative  complications. 

Given  the  waste  of  the  summer  close  down,  given  the  difficulties  of  com- 
pulsory 12-month  school,  is  there  a  "happy  medium"  for  making  better 
off-season  use  of  our  school  facilities? 

In  a  number  of  American  communities  where  a  flexible  summer  pro- 
gram has  been  tried  out,  the  answer  is  affirmative.  These  communities  like 
summer  school  and  have  had  sufficient  experience  with  it  to  point  a  con- 
structive way  for  other  American  towns  and  cities  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional potential. 


1  have  recently  looked  into  three  summer-school  experiments  in  three 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country — in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  in 
Beaumont,  Texas,  and  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Each  program  has  its  own 
special  features  and,  to  an  objective  eye,  the  success  of  all  the  experiments 
has  not  been  uniform.  Extending  the  school  year  requires  vision,  intelli- 
gent planning,  skill,  sometimes  courage  and,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  a 
bigger  outlay  of  money.  The  acid  test,  of  course,  is:  What  does  it  do  for 
the  kids?  The  answer  would  generally  seem  to  be:  a  lot.  And  when  the 
program  is  well  handled,  there  is  a  big  bonus  for  the  community  in  its 
effect,  too,  on  teachers  and  parents. 


Rochester,  Minnesota,  home  of  the  famous  Mayo  Clinic,  has  had  a 
summer  public-school  program  for  10  years.  Nobody  has  to  go.  But  about 
98  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  town  participate  in  a  whopping  big 
recreational  program  which  makes  use  both  of  Rochester's  school  plant 
and  its  public-school  teaching  staff.  In  addition,  a  full  third  of  the  children 
turn  up  voluntarily  for  summer  classroom  instruction. 

Classes  are  smaller  than  during  regular  term.  They  are  held  only  during 
the  morning.  There  is  no  pressure  to  make  "good  grades,"  because,  except 
in  certain  high-school  courses,  no  grades  are  given.  There  is  no  pressure 
on  teachers,  either,  to  cover  a  prescribed  syllabus  of  material.  In  this  re- 
laxed atmosphere  discipline  problems  seem  to  evaporate  and  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  takes  on  a  new  quality.  As  one  Rochester  teacher  put 
it:  "The  kids  cease  being  just  names  and  become  real  personalities.  You 
really  begin  to  see  them  as  people — and  realize  you  didn't  know  them 
before.    Knowing  them,  you  can  really  help  them." 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  this  atmosphere  builds  confi- 
dence, especially  among  shier  children.  Easily  distracted  kids,  kept  in  a 
flurry  of  excitement  in  the  regular  term  by  extracurricular  activities,  find 
it  easier  to  concentrate.  Those  who  are  slow  can  go  at  their  own  pace — 
without  anxiety.  Those  who  are  bright  can  advance  full  steam. 

This  also  makes  possible  a  totally  different  kind  of  teaching  than  in  regu- 
lar term.  You  get  both  the  idea  and  the  enthusiasm  for  it  talking  to  Mrs.  R. 
Q.  Royer.  whos  •  two  little  girls  have  been  regular  Rochester  summer- 
schoolers.  "In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  teacher  taught  the  difference 
between  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  by  having  them  make  pancakes — and 
then  ice  cream — in  class.  I'll  never  forget  their  excitement  when  they  came 
home.  They  had  really  discovered  something!  They  went  around  figuring 
out  how  heat  and  cold  affect  everything." 

Such  teaching  techniques,  based  on  learning  through  experience  rather 
than  by  rote,  are  not  new.  However,  in  regular  term,  when  a  prescribed 
amount  of  instruction  is  called  for  by  state  law,  regardless  of  individual 
needs,  they  are  sometimes  difficult  to  apply. 

Remedial  work,  especially  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  is  offered  at  all 
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levels,  but  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  Rochester  program.  Basically,  tht 
summer  classes  are  intended  to  enrich,  broaden  and  deepen  the  children'* 
grasp  of  a  subject  or  to  further  an  existing  interest.  In  Rochester,  also 
boys  are  encouraged  to  take  cooking,  girls  can  take  shop,  and  kids  whe 
never  get  a  part  in  regular-term  shows  have  their  fling  with  dramatics 

The  children's  interest — not  the  teacher's — determines  what  will  be 
studied.  A  sixth-grade  science  class,  for  example,  may  elect  to  study 
conservation.  In  class  they  will  do  some  general  reading  on  the  subject 
then  set  up  some  water-and-dirt  experiments  which  demonstrate  how  land 
is  eroded  .  .  .  and  how  this  can  be  prevented.  The  class  has  time  to  visit 
nearby  farms,  to  see  how  windbreaks  prevent  erosion,  or  to  inspect  at  first 
hand  how  a  reforestation  project  fights  quick-water  runoffs. 

"In  the  end,"  says  Howard  Rask,  principal  of  Lincoln  elementary  school, 
"they  not  only  understand  conservation,  but  they  have  a  larger,  deeper 
insight  into  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  how  we  must  contend  with  them." 

A  VOLUNTARY  summer  school  produces  many  unexpected  insights.  "You 
have  unusually  good  teaching,"  says  Laurel  Pennock,  principal  of  Jefferson 
elementary  school,  "because  kids  won't  come  to  a  poor  teacher."  Ray 
Thompson,  father  of  a  junior-high  student,  observes  that  "because  com 
pulsion  is  completely  out  of  the  picture,  the  experience  is  truly  educational. 
The  kids  learn  to  satisfy  themselves — not  teachers,  not  parents."  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Faucett,  a  Mayo  psychiatrist  whose  two  children  attend  the 
Folwell  elementary  school,  thinks  Rochester's  summer  school  "is  pro- 
foundly changing  our  children's  concept  of  school.  By  making  it  voluntary, 
we've  thrown  the  padlocks  and  bars  away — and  they're  discovering  it  is 
not  a  jail  after  all,  that  you  can  enjoy  learning,  that  it  is  not  terrible  or 
difficult,  but  satisfying.  They  can  feel  themselves  grow." 

Rochester's  summer  program  doesn't  cheat  children  out  of  a  vacation. 
In  fact,  it  doesn't  begin  until  after  a  two-week  breathing  spell,  while 
teachers  finish  year-end  reports  and  plan  the  summer  work.  Then,  "just 
when  the  kids  begin  to  get  bored,"  to  quote  one  mother,  summer  school 
opens.  It  lasts  four  weeks  for  elementary  and  junior-high  children,  eight 
weeks  for  high-schoolers.     . 

When  not  teaching  or  supervising  recreation,  teachers  are  busy  in 
"workshop"  committees,  which  revise  the  regular  year's  curriculum,  select 
new  textbooks,  develop  new  teaching  techniques,  guides  and  audio-visual 
aids.  In  these  workshops  older  and  younger  teachers  exchange  ideas, 
methods  and  problems. 

Rochester's  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  summer  programs 
are  as  important  to  teaching  skills  as  they  are  to  the  child  directly.  Yet  it 
is  practical  to  ask:  Why  don't  all  the  children  come  to  the  classes?  For 
one  thing,  Rochester  is  a  relatively  well-to-do  community  and  many  of  its 
kids  go  off  to  camps  and  on  long  vacations  with  parents.  And  then  Roches- 
ter's elaborate  recreation  program,  which  teaches  swimming,  golf  and 
tennis  in  the  mornings  as  well  as  afternoons,  is  a  kind  of  built-in  competition 
for  their  attention.  I  also  found  that  children  both  stay  away  and  come 
according  to  what  friends  happen  to  choose.  In  the  unpredictable  fashion 
of  youth,  some  are  indifferent  one  year  and  ardent  summer-schoolers  the 
next.  Then,  too,  there's  the  profit  motive.  "I  like  summer  school,"  one 
teen-ager  told  me,  "but  then  I  got  a  chance  to  work  in  a  root-beer  stand 
and — well,  that's  money!"  Interestingly,  Rochester  parents  put  no  dis- 
cernible pressure  on  kids  to  go. 

Rochester's  program  costs  comparatively  little  extra  because  the  school 
system  was  already  paying  for  remedial  teaching  and,  due  to  a  local 
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tradition,  the  schools  had  always  supplied  recreational  supervisors  for  the 
pity's  parks  and  playgrounds.  Superintendent  N.  Durward  Cory  estimates 
costs  are  "somewhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent  higher  than  without  the 
summer  program."  There  have  been  no  battles  over  these  added  costs. 
"People  here  know  good  education  costs  money,"  says  Cory,  "and  they 
think  it  is  worth  it." 

Summer  school's  big  payoff,  Rochester  people  agree,  comes  in  the 
regular  term.  "Summer  students  frequently  do  much  better  work  in  the 
fall — and  many  teachers  do  better  teaching  because  they've  been  stimulated 
b>  new  ideas,  gotten  new  interests  and  a  new  insight  into  kids,"  says 
principal  Robert  Swanson  of  the  Folwell  school.  Some  high-schoolers  use 
summer  classes  to  "get  rid"  of  required  courses,  like  English,  in  ordei  to 
have  more  time  for  subjects  they  consider  tougher,  like  trigonometry  or 
foreign  languages,  in  regular  term.  Others  do  the  same  thing  in  order  to 
participate  in  athletics  or  extracurricular  activities  in  winter  "without  pres- 
sure." Some  take  courses  simply  to  "broaden"  themselves.  One  popular 
noncredit  high-school  course  teaches  children  how  to  study  and  take  notes. 

About  91  percent  of  Rochester's  teachers  "elect"  participation  in  summer 
school.  They  receive  an  average  of  $500  more  pay  yearly  for  an  added 
month  of  teaching.  "It's  made  us  more  professional  toward  our  work  and 
our  development  as  teachers  and  educators.  It's  hard  to  be  professional 
when  you're  a  part-time  shoe  clerk,"  says  Swanson.  An  important  part  of 
the  plan  is  that  after  two  summers  a  teacher  is  free  to  return  to  college  for 
more  study — on  salary,  as  some  50  Rochester  teachers  do  every  year. 
After  five  years  they  become  eligible  for  an  educational  travel  leave — 
With  pay. 

"Parents  and  the  public  see  the  activity  of  the  children,"  says  Super- 
intendent Cory,  "but  this  program's  chief  value  is  in  the  improvement  of 
our  regular  teaching,  particularly  through  the  workshops.  Our  teachers  are 
noticeably  better.  We  also  attract  and  hold  on  to  higher-caliber  teachers." 

The  importance  of  making  summer  school  attractive  to  teachers  is 
underscored  by  what  happened  in  the  South  Park  school  system,  an  inde- 
pendent district  including  part  of  Beaumont,  Texas.  Its  summer  program 
began  when  superintendent  Joseph  J.  Vincent,  home  from  directing  the 
Army's  Tokyo  Educational  Center  for  GIs,  initiated  a  summer  program 
as  a  means  of  "doing  more  for  the  community"  and  to  secure  badly  needed 
increases  in  teachers'  salaries. 

Heavy  emphasis  was  given  to  recreational  pursuits  and  relatively  little 
to  academic  studies  and  the  "workshop"  development  of  teachers'  skills, 
although  provision  was  made  for  some  teachers  to  study  or  travel  each 
year.  The  emphasis  on  recreation  made  many  academic  teachers  feel  they 
did  not  "fit  in."  Some  resented  losing  their  long  vacations.  Organization- 
ally, the  directorship  shifted  frequently,  leaving  it  without  vitality  and 
unified  direction.  "You  had  a  new  man  at  the  head  of  it  every  time  you 
looked  around,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a  different  way  of  doing  things," 
said  one  teacher. 

These  difficulties  might  gradually  have  been  overcome,  but  in  1951,  after 
three  years,  the  Texas  state-salary  minimums  for  nine  months  reached 
what  South  Park  was  paying  for  12  months.  The  school  board  refused  to 
pay  more,  which  would  have  meant  a  tax  increase — and  the  teachers 
balked  at  working  beyond  nine  months.  "It  just  didn't  make  any  sense," 
one  teacher  told  me.    "Nobody  else  is  expected  to  work  without  pay." 


THE  SOUTH  PARK  program  has  not  been  totally  wiped  out,  however.  The 
high-school  gym  has  been  kept  open  and  the  coach  retained  to  supervise 
sports  for  800  children.  The  music  program,  involving  150  children,  has 
also  been  continued.  Six  teachers,  each  paid  about  $400  for  two  months  of 
morning  classes,  teach  high-school  classes.  Of  the  200  students,  however, 
four  out  of  five  are  doing  "make-up"  work.  Yet  the  fifth  is  apt  to  be  a 
bright,  hard-working  student — like  pretty  Patty  Hulett,  who  wants  to  be 
valedictorian  of  her  class.  Pupils  pay  $10  tuition  for  one  credit,  $17  for 
two.   Tuitions  plus  $2,700  from  school  district  funds  pay  for  the  program. 

If  South  Park  demonstrates  how  a  good  idea  can  bog  down,  the  experi- 
ence of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  "in  the  heart  of  the  blue  grass,"  demonstrates 
how  flourishingly  a  sound  summer  program  can  thrive  and  grow.  What 
makes  Lexington's  program  significantly  unique  is  that  its  actual  planning 
from  the  start  has  been  done  largely  by  teachers  rather  than  school  adminis- 
trators.   Lexington's  administrators  planned  it  that  way. 

Even  though  its  extended  school  costs  are  relatively  expensive  (super- 
intendent John  M.  Ridgway  estimates  the  increase  at  between  18  and  20 
per  cent),  I  found  Lexington's  enthusiasm  almost  unqualified.  "A  fine  car, 
sitting  idle,"  said  one  Lexington  parent,  "only  looks  good.  Pay  for  some 
gas  and  oil  and  you  can  get  someplace." 

The  gas  and  oil  of  Lexington's  year-round  program  is  a  careful  combina- 
tion of  in-school  instruction  and  out-of-school  travel  and  recreation.  Each 
elementary  grade  spends  a  week  in  a  summer  day  camp  where  teachers  act 
as  counselors,  utilizing  school  buses  for  transportation.  Frequent  field 
trips  carry  its  students  all  over  Kentucky,  giving  them  firsthand  looks  at 
everything  from  geological  formations  in  mines  and  caves  to  opera  in 
Louisville.  But  none  of  this  is  at  the  expense  of  an  organized  curriculum 
in  basic  subjects  aimed  at  strengthening  and  broadening  education. 

Regular  school  closes  in  Lexington  during  the  last  week  in  May.   Every- 
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one  gets  a  week's  "'breather."  Then  the  first  week  in  June  all  the  teach 
and  the  high-schoolers  studying  for  credit  return.    The  teachers,  exce| 
those  working  with  the  high-schoolers,  prepare  the  summer  curriculum 
and  schedules.    The  kindergarten  through  junior-high  children  report  thi 
second  week  in  June.    During  the  two-week  vacation  period  many  attend 
church  Bible  schools.   Once  in  session,  the  high-school  students  attend  for 
eight  weeks,  the  elementary  and  junior-high  students  for  six  weeks.   Every- 
body, teachers  and  students,  vacations  all  of  August. 

Miss  Blanche  Wieman's  class  in  "creative  dramatics"  at  the  Arlington 
school  spent  the  entire  six  weeks  one  year  producing  a  little  play  enacting 
the  legend  of  the  famous  blue  willow  chinaware.  In  the  course  of  this 
project  the  children  studied  Chinese  history,  music  and  geography,  and 
how  pottery  is  made.  The  class  had  to  learn  how  a  play  is  written— and 
write  one — how  to  create  the  costumes  and  the  scenery,  complete  with 
bridge  and  pagoda,  and  instruments  that  would  produce  Chinese-type 
atonal  music.  The  play  enchanted  parents,  who  had  seen  blue  willow  ware 
all  their  lives  without  knowing  much  about  it.  "We're  all  learning  from  01 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah  Griffith,  mother  of  four. 

LEXINGTON  IS  NOT  as  well-to-do  as  Rochester;  fewer  of  its  8,000  chil- 
dren are  sent  off  to  camps  for  the  summer.  Many  of  its  older  children  need 
to  work.  This  cuts  into  summer-school  attendance,  which,  like  Rochester,  is 
about  one  third  the  regular  enrollment.  However,  one  very  marked  benefit 
of  the  summer  school  has  been  its  effect  on  the  number  of  children  who  drop 
out  of  school.  "Through  the  summer  school,"  says  Charles  Ambrose, 
director  of  pupil  personnel,  "we've  cut  our  dropout  rate  nearly  in  half. 
We'd  lose  a  lot  of  kids  completely  if  it  weren't  for  the  summer  program- 
Working  with  local  businessmen,  we've  helped  to  establish  a  'Teen-Age 
Employment  Center'  and  through  it  we  arrange  jobs  so  that  kids  can  come 
to  school  and  work  too." 

The  Lexington  program  originated  with  an  unusual  school  superintend- 
ent, the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Rowland,  who  convinced  the  board  of  education 
that  year-round  school  made  sense — at  least  theoretically.  However,  be- 
cause it  would  increase  taxes,  the  board  asked  for  an  objective  test  of 
its  educational  value. 

Rowland  asked  a  group  of  17  teachers  to  work  out  a  test  program.  Thu 
in  the  summer  of  1947,  a  pilot  summer  school  was  set  up  which  involve 
some  300  children  and  40  teachers.  Although  the  courses  included  scien 
and  other  subjects,  the  objective  test  was  on  reading  ability.  Each  child  wa 
tested  before  and  after  summer  school.   The  results  astounded  the  school 
board.   Some  children  had  progressed,  in  six  weeks,  as  much  as  a  full  year 
in  reading — about  25  per  cent  more  than  six  months!  Junior-high  and  high- 
school  results  were  even  more  impressive.   Half  the  junior-high  group  pro- 
gressed three  to  twelve  months;  the  other  half  up  to  two  years! 

"Since  reading  ability  is  fundamental  to  all  learning,"  says  Dorothy 
Miles,  then  a  board  member  and  now  principal  of  a  private  school,  "the 
board  felt  this  work  alone  would  justify  the  expense  of  the  year-round 
school." 

The  board  promptly  voted  to  put  the  schools  on  a  12  month  basis,  even 
though  this  meant  an  immediate  tax  jump  of  20  per  cent,  reflecting  the 
board's  boldness  and  determination  to  get  the  best  education  it  could  for 
Lexington's  children. 

Authorized  to  go  ahead,  Dr.  Rowland  again  set  up  a  teachers'  committee 
to  plan  the  summer  work  and  to  integrate  it  with  the  regular  term's  work. 
This  produced  a  minimum  of  discontent,  stimulated  a  spirit  of  pioneering 
and  freedom.  It  also  played  a  critical  role  later,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  first 
summer's  operation,  Dr.  Rowland  suddenly  died.  Direction  was  nominally 
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taken  over  by  his  closest  collaborator,  John  Ridgway,  then  director  of  pupil 
personnel.  "1  was  actually  away,  teaching  a  college  course,"  Ridgw.iv  sa)  s. 
"The  fact  that  the  teachers  had  planned  the  work,  knew  what  was  Qecessai  \ . 
saved  the  day." 

In  Lexington,  as  in  Rochester,  when  the  teachers  are  not  teaching,  they 
are  in  "workshops,"  overhauling  the  winter  program,  learning  new  skills 
in  reading,  arithmetic,  science,  art  and  revising  teaching  guides.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  integration  of  this  summer  work  with  wintertime 
problems.  "In  fact,  this  is  where  the  real  work  of  improving  our  schools 
is  done,"  says  assistant  superintendent  Owen  Cammack,  who  supervises 
the  Lexington  curriculum. 

One  workshop,  for  example,  works  closely  with  pediatricians,  psycholo- 
gists and  other  consultants  to  learn  what  to  expect  of  children  at  different 
ages  and  how  to  help  children  grow.  Another  workshop  canvassed  local 
businessmen  to  learn  what  they  wanted  their  employees  to  know  in  arithme- 
tic— and  then  revised  teaching  guides  to  give  heavier  emphasis  to  the 
teaching  of  interest  rates,  change-making  and  other  "practical"  problems 
to  meet  their  needs.  Another  worked  out  a  plan  to  reduce  the  confusion 
of  seventh-graders  who  were  meeting  seven  different  teachers  a  day. 

And  one  workshop,  trying  to  improve  reporting  to  parents,  turned  up  a 
real  skeleton  in  the  closet.  It  found  that  although  the  old  A-B-C-D  report- 
card  system  had  been  officially  discarded,  it  was  being  secretly  practiced 
in  some  schools.    Its  report  really  abolished  it. 

Volunteering  for  summer  school  means  about  $600  more  a  year  to  each 
teacher.  However,  any  teacher  accepting  a  12-month  contract  is  expected 
to  remain  in  the  summer  program  for  five  years.  He  or  she  teaches  three 
summers.  The  fourth  summer  may  be  spent  studying  at  college — on  salary. 
The  fifth  summer  is  a  personal  leave,  to  be  spent  any  way  the  teacher  sees 
fit — on  pay.  But  teachers  are  required  to  complete  eight  semester  hours  of 
college  work  every  five  years. 

Lexington's  teachers  who  take  on  the  summer  program  feel  they  are 
really  teaching.  Virginia  Durbin,  of  Arlington  elementary  school,  ex- 
plained it  this  way:  "In  the  regular  term  the  more  aggressive  and  confident 
children  demand  your  attention.  In  the  summer  each  child  can  be  drawn 
into  participating  and  helped  to  learn.  It's  a  real  thrill  for  a  teacher  to  hear 
children  speaking  up  in  class  in  winter  because  they've  grown  surer  of  their 
knowledge  and  themselves  in  summer." 

Here  are  other  typical  teachers'  comments: 

"I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  really  knew  how  to  teach 
reading  before." 

"It  was  a  beautiful  feeling  not  to  have  to  give  a  single  thought  to  dis- 
cipline." 

"I  enjoyed  receiving  an  August  bank  statement  with  a  balance." 

SUPERINTENDENT  RIDGWAY  describes  what  happens  to  junior-high- 
school  teachers  who  are  sent  to  the  elementary  day  camp  as  counselors. 

"That  really  opens  their  eyes  because  they're  used  to  older  children. 
At  camp  they  have  to  learn  how  to  interest  the  younger  children  and  how 
to  hold  their  attention.  In  the  fall  they  understand  kids  better,  can  talk 
their  language  and  really  get  over  to  them." 

The  students'  eyes  are  opened,  too,  and  the  image  of  the  teacher  as  a 
tyrannical  ogre  fades  and  dies. 

Ridgway  points  out  that  "years  ago,  most  kids  graduated  with  barely  the 
16  required  credits.  Today,  thanks  to  summer  school,  seven  out  of  ten 
have  more  than  that. 

"Summer  school  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  five  of  our  best  basketball 
players  and  nine  of  our  best  football  men  are  honor  students.  Out  of  90 
children  in  the  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony,  about  50  are  from  Lexington. 
For  two  successive  years  now,  two  of  our  former  students  have  won  Rhodes 
scholarships  for  study  abroad.  And  out  of  nine  National  Merit  scholarships 
awarded  this  year  in  Kentucky  after  competitive  examinations,  two  went  to 
students  from  our  Henry  Clay  High  School.  All  these  things  demonstrate 
to  us  that  we  have  successfully  improved  our  children's  education  and  make 
us  certain  that  summer  school  is  worth  every  penny  of  its  cost." 

As  a  community  Lexington  has  already  received  one  enormous,  totally 
unexpected  bonus  from  its  summer  program:  a  smooth,  easy  transition 
from  segregated  to  integrated  schools. 

This  problem  came  up  initially  in  1947.  The  idea  of  running  separate 
but  equal  teacher  workshops  seemed  ridiculous.  Thus,  years  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  desegregation  decision,  Negro  and  white  teachers  in 
Lexington  sat  down  quietly  together  to  exchange  ideas,  techniques  and  ex- 
periences as  a  way  of  improving  their  children's  education. 

When  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  came  down  last  year,  an  important 
and  influential  group  of  Lexington  citizens,  its  teachers  and  school  authori- 
ties, had  been  through  the  whole  integration  process — and  were  sold  on  it. 

"Still  we  were  worried,"  Ridgway  says,  "because  we  didn't  know  jusl 
what  would  happen.  And  what  actually  happened  was  something  we  never 
anticipated  at  all. 

"All  children  were  assigned  to  the  schools  nearest  to  them.  The  white 
kids  figured  out  which  Negro  kids  would  be  coming  to  their  schools — and. 
as  a  way  of  welcoming  them,  went  out  and  met  them,  walked  them  to  school. 

"It  couldn't  have  been  a  happier  situation."  the  end 
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THEY   SAY 


...AND    WE 


QUOTE 


"Longest  ball  off  the  tee  I  ever  played." 

"Performance  cannot  be  improved  upon." 

"Best  all  around  ball." 

"I  always  come  back  to  the  ball  I  have 
confidence  in." 

"When  it's  important,  like  in  a  club  tour- 
nament, it's  always  Titleist  for  me." 

"Seems  like  everybody's  playing  it." 

"Feels  like  it  really  goes . . .  and  it 
really  does!" 

"1  played  54  holes  with  one  Titleist." 

e         e         e 

So  it  goes.  Multiply  those  quotes  by  thou- 
sands, and  you  get  an  idea  of  what  the  golf- 
ing public  thinks  of  Titleist.  It's  a  nation- 
wide chorus. 

Have  you  joined  it?  You  will  after  one 
round  with  Titleist. 

Ask  your  Pro  to  specify  the  Titleist 
best  suited  to  your  game. 

ACUSHNET 

Sold  the  world  over  through 
Golf  Course  Pro  Shops  only 
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A  part  of  the  annual  arts  festival,  as  seen  at 
night  across  a  Boston  Public  Garden  lagoon 


The  core  of  the  festival  is  its  exhibition  of 
paintings,    featuring    more    than    250    works 


Most  of  the  sculpture  is  shown  out-of-doors, 
in  large  area  surrounded  by  exhibition  tents 


THE  ART 


\ 


When  half  a  million  visitors  come  to  look  at  paintings,  sculpture,  drama  and  t) 
dance,  Bostonians  know  they've  found  a  happy  marriage  of  culture  and  commerc 


By   RUSSELL   LYNES 


•' 


ON  AN  early  spring  evening  five  years  ago  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld  were  driving  into 
Boston  to  attend  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibition, 
a  form  of  entertainment  indulged  in  by  a  moderate 
number  of  Bostonians.  As  they  drove  by  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  a  park  where  boats  glide  in  primly 
landscaped  lagoons,  Mrs.  Rosenfeld  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could  just  go  into 
the  Public  Garden  to  look  at  pictures?"  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld, who  is  a  man  who  understands  the  alchemy  of 
turning  notions  into  realities,  agreed  that  it  seemed 
like  a  pleasant  idea.  Not  many  weeks  later  the  Ros- 
enfelds  went  to  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibition  in 
the  Garden,  but  not  with  a  moderate  number  of 
Bostonians.  It  was  in  the  morning,  and  before  the 
day  was  over  more  than  40,000  had  turned  up.  The 
first  Boston  Arts  Festival  was  a  reality. 

The  effort  to  convert  Mrs.  Rosenfeld's  notion  into 
a  lively  cultural  event  with  the  air  of  a  carnival  was 
prodigious.  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  who  publishes  a  num- 
ber of  magazines  that  are  given  away  in  hotels, 
wrote  an  editorial  in  one  called  On  Stage,  suggest- 
ing an  exhibition  in  the  Garden,  and  both  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  and  the  Traveler  smiled  editorially  on 
the  idea.  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes,  responding  to  a 
nudge  from  his  friend  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  said  that  the 
city  would  put  up  $3,500  if  the  amount  could  be 
matched  by  private  donations.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 
a  prominent  Boston  architect  and  the  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Festival  Commit- 
tee and  went  to  work  with  a  will.  In  less  than  two 
months  the  show  was  open. 

The  Boston  Arts  Festival — which  in  five  years 
has  matured  into  a  full-dress  cultural  jamboree 
with  outdoor  theater,  operas,  architectural  exhib- 
its, dance  programs,  jazz  symposia,  handicraft 
shows  and  poetry  readings  that  last  year  enticed 
more  than  500,000  into  the  Public  Garden — was 
modest  enough  the  first  year.  It  was  just  an  out- 
door art  exhibition  with  paintings  hung  in  green- 
and-white  tents,  and  it  lasted  only  four  days.  In 
those  four  days  150,000  people  came  to  look.  Some 
beamed  with  pleasure,  some  ohed-and-ahed,  and 
a  good  many  sneered.  None  were  indifferent. 

Most  museums  plan  their  exhibitions  a  year  or 
more  ahead,  but  Aldrich  and  Rosenfeld  wanted  a 
show  of  the  very  best  work  of  New  England  artists 
and  they  had  to  work  fast.  They  had  2,000  entry 
blanks  printed  and  distributed  through  museums. 
Newspapers  in  the  area  reproduced  copies  of  the 
blank  and,  before  you  could  say  palette  knife,  1,100 
pictures  had  arrived.  A  completely  non-New  Eng- 
land jury  (a  painter,  a  museum  curator  and  a  col- 


lector) weeded  the  pictures  down  to  186,  and  31 
non-New  England  pictures  which  were  labele' 
"A  Critic  Selects"  were  also  hung. 

A  tornado  of  criticism  hit  the  festival,  but  it  wa| 
the  familiar  high  wind  of  vituperation  about  mod 
ern  art.  Editorials  blasting  the  abstract  painting|j 
appeared  in  several  Boston  papers  (most  of  whiclj 
have  since  become  stanch  supporters  of  the  festi 
val).  The  committee  was  delighted.  It  was  cer| 
tainly  better  to  be  fought  over  than  ignored. 

The  second  year  the  festival  lasted  twice  as  lonfc 
as  in  1952.  In  eight  June  days  300,000  peoplq 
showed  up.  This  time  they  not  only  looked  at  paint 
ings  but  heard  opera  in  English  conducted  by  Boriij 
Goldovsky,  concerts  by  students  of  the  New  Eng 
land  Conservatory  and  premiere  performances  oil 
modern  composers.  Like  everything  at  the  festival 
it  was  all  absolutely  free. 

Compared  with  what  the  festival  has  become  ir  I 
the  last  three  years,  this  was  a  small  and  modes! 
offering.  Aldrich  and  Rosenfeld,  and  friends  whcl 
worked  with  them,  decided  that  the  festival  shouldl 
be  put  on  a  professional  basis.  They  approached! 
Peter  Temple,  the  director  of  the  Brattle  Theateil 
in  Cambridge,  and  asked  him  to  take  over  as  full-| 
time  director,  which  he  agreed  to  do  if  he  could  add 
drama  and  dance  to  music  and  the  visual  arts. 

Culture  began  to  hum.  Committees  were  formed,! 
nine  of  them.  A  stage-struck  biochemist  from  Har-| 
vard,  Arthur  Solomon,  headed  the  theater  com-[ 
mittee.  David  McCord  and  Archibald  MacLeishl 
served  on  the  poetry  committee.  Committees  werel 
organized  in  other  cities  and  in  other  New  England! 
states.  Sponsors  were  lined  up,  volunteers  were  cori[ 
railed,  money-raising  drives  were  launched,  busi-| 
nessmen  were  wooed  for  their  financial  support.1 
The  directors  were  determined  that  this  should  bel 
everybody's  festival  and  not  just  art  for  a  relatively! 
small  clique  of  art  lovers,  Boston  Brahmins  and  via 
tellectuals.  This  was  to  be  a  museum  without  walls  I 
and  a  stage  without  a  box  office,  that  belonged  tojj 
everyone  who  wanted  it. 

There  is  an  ordinance  in  Boston  that  nothing  canl 
be  sold  in  the  Public  Garden,  not  even  programs, 
and  financing  the  festival  has  been  a  difficult  but) 
heartening  adventure.  Last  year  the  budget  had 
grown  from  its  original  $7,000  to  10  times  that  sum. 
Boston  business  had  waked  up  to  the  commercial 
beauties  of  culture,  and  started  to  support  it. 

What  had  happened?   The  festival,  which  takes 

A  festival-goer  examines  the  label  for  a  duel 
to   the   piece  of  sculpture  that   goes   with  it 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY   DAN  WEINER 
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The  handicraft  exhibition  is  always  a  big  crowd-puller  at  the  Boston  Arts  Festival. 
Here  a  group  watches  a  pottery  maker  at  his  work.  Emphasis  is  on  New  England  crafts 


Visitors  are  permitted  to  touch  sculpture  if  they  want  to,  on  the  theory  that  the  texture  of  sculpture 
is  sometimes  just  as  important  as  its  form.    In  four  years,  there  hasn't  been  a  single  case  of  vandalism 


Occasionally   it   helps   to   be   athletic.    Sculpture   at   the 
festival,  like  bulk  of  paintings,  is  by  New  Englanders 


The  art  festival's  stars  work  for  minimum  rates,  cops  volunteer  for  festival  duty,  and  there  are  500  unpaid  workers] 


place  in  the  middle  of  June  and  now  lasts  for  16 
days,  became  a  magnet  for  tourists.  Thousands  of 
people  poured  into  the  center  of  the  city  before  the 
regular  tourist  season.  Hotels  found  their  registers 
crowded,  shops  discovered  that  they  had  more  cus- 
tomers than  usual,  restaurants  were  having  to  keep 
hungry  visitors  waiting  for  tables.  There  must,  they 
decided,  be  something  in  art  and  culture  after  all. 
"It's  less  difficult  each  year  to  get  the  businessmen 
interested,"  Aldrich  said  last  summer.  "I  don't 
mean  that  it's  easier;  it's  just  less  difficult."  Rosen- 
feld  estimated  very  roughly  that  the  festival  in  1955 
brought  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  retail 
business  to  Boston. 

This  may  very  well  be  a  low  estimate.  Bus  com- 
panies have  organized  special  "Festival  Tours" 
from  all  over  New  England.  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road has  made  special  excursion  rates  for  festival 
visitors  and  so  has  the  Boston  and  Maine.  North- 
east Airlines  offers  a  midweek  package  rate  for 
Canadians  who  want  to  get  to  the  Public  Garden 
during  the  arts  carnival. 

But  important  as  business  may  be  to  the  financial 
stability  of  the  festival  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple that  has  come  first.  The  festival  has  the  air  of 
a  well-bred  but  lively  carnival  with  its  green-  and 
white-striped  tents,  music  by  Handel  and  Richard 
Strauss  seeping  down  from  loud-speakers  high  in 
trees,  small  children  running  about  among  the 
sculpture  set  out  on  the  grass.  In  the  evening  thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  ages  sit,  some  on  the  grass, 
some  on  chairs  that  can  be  rented  for  a  quarter, 
watching,  as  they  did  last  year,  an  opera  by  Doni- 
zetti (Don  Pasquale)  sung  by  the  New  England 
Opera  Theater,  or  Thornton  Wilder's  The  Skin  of 


Our  Teeth,  performed  by  a  Broadway  cast.  Nine 
thousand  people  turned  up  one  evening  to  hear  Carl 
Sandburg,  last  year's  festival  poet  and  the  recipient 
of  a  $500  award. 

On  another  evening,  12,500  had  watched  Martha 
Graham  and  her  troupe  of  dancers,  and  one  rainy 
night  7,500  showed  up  to  hear  a  symposium  on  jazz. 
Poetry  and  the  dance  outpulled  jazz. 

THIS  YEAR  the  festival  play  will  be  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood's Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois;  the  opera  is  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti's  The  Saint  of  Bleecker  Street  with 
the  Broadway  cast,  and  the  dance  will  be  ballet  with 
Maria  Tallchief,  Andre  Eglevsky  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  company,  which 
has  achieved  such  renown  for  itself  and  for  Amer- 
ica in  Europe.  But  the  art  exhibition  is  still  the  core 
of  the  festival  and  still  causes  vituperative  comment. 
Last  year  the  first  prize  for  paintings  went  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Public  Garden  by  Jason  Berger.  If  you 
wander  through  the  crowds  looking  at  pictures,  you 
hear  such  remarks  as,  "A  friend  of  mine  said  that 
the  picture  is  an  insult  to  the  Public  Garden,"  and, 
"It's  way  over  my  head."  But  you  also  hear  such 
things  as  this  from  a  woman  at  one  of  the  informa- 
tion tents:  "1  want  four  $10  memberships  because 
this  is  the  best  way  I  know  for  my  sons  to  entertain 
their  dates,"  and  from  a  policeman  who  was  on 
duty,  "My  gosh,  there's  a  cop  down  here  on  his  day 
off;  he  ought  to  have  his  head  examined." 

Perhaps  a  lot  of  people,  by  this  standard,  should 
have  their  heads  examined.  There  are  24  cops  on 
duty  around  the  clock  to  guard  the  works  of  art, 
and  they  volunteer  for  the  duty.  There  are  about 
500  volunteer  workers  who  help  put  up  the  show. 


act  as  guides,  distribute  programs  for  "contribu 
tions"  (last  year  to  the  tune  of  $22,000)  and  solicit || 
memberships.  The  actors,  even  the  stars,  perform, 
for  the  Equity  minimum  of  $85  a  week.  Mar- 
tha Graham,  who  said  that  dancing  before  the 
vast  audience  at  the  festival  was  "the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  my  career,"  brought  her  troupe  for 
"out-of-pocket  expenses."  Local  9  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  has  made  available  $16,- 
000  in  performance  fees.  In  four  years  there  hasn't 
been  a  single  instance  of  vandalism  or  theft,  be- 
cause, according  to  Temple,  "the  show  belongs  to 
the  people  themselves."  In  1952  the  festival  had 
to  go  to  Lloyd's  of  London  for  insurance;  last  year 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  insured 
the  whole  show  for  a  premium  of  $198. 

But  the  proof  of  the  festival  pudding  is  not  justj 
in  the  way  New  Englanders  eat  it.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  called  it  a  "miracle  in  Boston,*! 
and  New  York  is  now  planning  its  own  festival  inj 
Central  Park  for  1957  with  a  budget  of  $250,00<| 
(Boston's  budget  this  year  is  $100,000).  Repre' 
sentaiives  have  come  to  the  little  festival  office  oi 
Boston's  Newbury  Street  from  Baltimore,  Cincin 
nati,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles 
and  Charleston;  they  have  even  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Puerto  Rico,  Haifa  and  Hong  Kong;  they 
want  to  know  how  Boston  performed  its  miracle. 
They  would  like,  if  they  can,  to  repeat  it.  They, 
too,  would  like  to  preside  over  this  marriage  of 
culture  and  commerce.  the  enBJ 


I 


* 


Spectators  sit  on  grass  to  watch  play  (this  yeaflR 
it's  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois).    Admission  is  froB 


Collier's  for  June  22,  19561 
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Istars  of  the  1955  festival  were  poet  Carl  Sandburg,  above,  and  modern  dancer 
ha  Graham,  shown  at  right  doing  a  number  called  Cave  of  the  Heart.   Though 


her  performance  was  twice  interrupted  by  rain,  she  said  the  appearance  was  "the 
greatest  experience  of  my  career."    This  year's  festival  poet:   Archibald  MacLeish 
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Collier's  Comment 
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HI.  HOWRE  THINGS? 


•)•) 


HAROLD  STASSEN,  studying  matters  from  a  rather  advantageous 
position,  observed  the  other  day  that  the  prospects  for  a  continuing 
peace  had  grown  "a  few  degrees  brighter." 

It  happened  that  we  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  independently, 
though  from  a  somewhat  different  set  of  premises. 

Mr.  Stassen  gave  his  opinion  on  his  return  from  the  disarmament 
conferences  in  London,  where  he  found  the  Russians  a  little  more  tract- 
able, a  bit  more  prone  to  realistic  talk,  quite  possibly  due  to  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  meaning  of  the  H-bomb. 

Our  own  conclusions  resulted  from  a  rather  leisurely  swing  around 
the  country,  involving  travel  by  train,  airplane  and  automobile.  We  were 
not  running  a  survey  or  taking  a  poll;  we  couldn't  reduce  our  conclusions 
to  a  chart  or  a  graph.  We  just  looked  and  listened,  in  easy  stages.  It  was 
old  Walt  Whitman  who  claimed  he  could  hear  America  singing — and  we 
think  he  could.  A  man,  we've  discovered,  can  learn  a  lot  about  his  country 
just  by  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  open.  We  still  don't  know  of  a 
better  way  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  human  beings,  the  most  delicately 
contrived  of  God's  creatures,  than  to  open  with:  "Hi,  how're  things?" 

America,  at  least  what  we  saw  of  it,  seemed  in  fine  voice  again — strong, 
rich  and  clear.  Possibly  the  time  of  year  had  something  to  do  with  it — just 
between  the  retreat  of  a  long,  stubborn  winter  and  the  onset  of  summer. 
The  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast  were  already  in  bloom,  but  there  was 
more  in  the  air  in  the  South  than  peach  blossoms  and  magnolias.  Dixie 
was  humming  with  new  industry,  new  life  and  prosperity.  The  warmth 
and  the  hospitality  remained.  "Y'all  hurry  back,  hear?"  But  some  of  the 
languor  was  gone;  there  was  an  unaccustomed  bustle,  a  sense  of  motion. 

Texas  was  still  uncommonly  big,  and  the  people  still  uncommonly 
hospitable;  but  here,  too,  there  was  more  bounce,  more  activity,  more 
sophistication  and  money  and  oil  wells  and  cotton  and  solid  culture  than 
we  had  ever  noted  before.  Across  the  whole  South,  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  El  Paso  and  Tucson  and  Yuma,  there  was  a  new  sense  of 
people-in-motion,  doing  something  about  today  and  tomorrow,  and- 
getting  a  bang  out  of  doing  it. 

The  progress  is  not  all  of  a  pace,  of  course.  But  the  momentum  was 
everywhere.  It  was  a  rare  trackworker's  cabin,  in  the  most  forlorn  little 
settlements  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  without  its  slicked-up  '55  station 
wagon  in  the  yard  and  a  TV  aerial  stuck  jauntily  to  the  tin  roof. 


HP  HE  strength  of  this  country  is  the  most  potent  single  force  operating 

*-  for  peace  on  earth,  and  that  strength  has  many  sources.    You  can 

find  a  part  of  it  in  the  rustlings  of  the  new  South,  and  part  of  it  inside  the 

trackworker's  shack  with  its  21-inch  TV  and  its  passel  of  kids  with  good, 


mail-order  shoes  and  plenty  to  eat;  part  of  it  in  the  mission  lights  that 
spread  like  a  vast,  twinkling  blanket  across  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 

You  can  find  another  part  in  those  quiet  places  of  the  West  which  have 
stood  serene  and  changeless  since  time  began.  The  sleek  steel  train  with 
its  busy,  living  cargo  threads  swiftly  through  these  places  and  leaves 
them  as  it  found  them;  the  main  highways  are  hosts  to  fleeting  cars  and 
trucks;  but  between  these  slender  ribbons  of  steel  and  concrete  can  be 
found  the  repose  and  the  silence  of  a  temple.  How  explain  the  strength 
that  is  latent  in  these  mountains  and  pinon-studded  hills  and  plains 
clumped  with  sage  and  tumbleweed?  Yet  you  cannot  stand  in  silence 
and  see  a  mountain  rise  from  the  plain  without  knowing  the  strength 
and  the  reassurance  that  emanate  from  its  rugged  bulk.  These  wide, 
silent  deserts,  the  Rockies  that  pile  steeply  back  from  Denver's  plateau, 
the  Grand  Tetons  flung  out  to  the  south  of  Yellowstone  are,  in  their  way, 
as  integral  to  the  strength  of  America  as  the  mills  of  Birmingham  and 
Pittsburgh.  And  in  their  own  way,  they  speak  of  peace. 


A  T  25,000  feet  and  400  miles  an  hour,  the  Empire  State  Building  is  in 
-^*-  sight  six  hours  after  your  final  glimpse  of  the  red  towers  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

The  big  airliners  sew  the  country  together.  At  five  miles  high,  you  lose 
all  sense  of  vastness  and  see  America  unfold,  part  by  part,  as  if  you  were 
unrolling  a  huge  map.  You  span  a  hundred  miles  every  fifteen  minutes. 
You  have  not  finished  admiring  the  way  Madison  nestles  between  its  two 
big  lakes  when  Milwaukee  slides  by  underneath  and  you  can  see  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  ahead.  From  five  miles  above  the  middle 
of  Lake  Erie  you  see  the  brown  and  green  fields  of  Ontario  falling  away 
on  one  side  and  the  brown  and  green  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
on  the  other.  A  half  hour  later  you  begin  sloping  down  toward  Long 
Island. 

To  measure  America's  strength  in  this  late  spring  of  1956  requires 
many  different  yardsticks,  for  it  is  vast  and  yet  it  is  small  and  compact; 
it  has  many  accents  and  yet  it  speaks  with  one  voice;  it  embraces  many 
regions  and  yet  all  regions  are  lashed  together,  not  only  by  swift  planes 
and  trains  and  broad  highways,  by  a  maze  of  wires  and  air  waves,  but 
also  by  an  utter  mutual  dependency,  the  one  section  depending  for  its 
very  life  upon  what  another  section  produces.  Besides  all  this,  or  out  of 
it,  grows  the  greatest  common  bond  of  all — a  shared,  unspoken  sense  of 
being  part  of  America.  There  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in  this  great  rounded 
picture;  and  from  it  springs  great  confidence,  and  out  of  that  confidence 
our  best  hope  for  peace. 


PENNIES  FOR  PEACE 


~|\T  EXT  month  will  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  an  unspectacular  but 
-'-  *  effective  American  movement  in  the  field  of  international  relations. 
This  movement — Meals  for  Millions — has  provided  more  than  45,000.000 
meals  for  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

That  is  a  great  many  meals;  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  still 
hungry — a  majority  of  the  world's  people  suffer  either  from  chronic 
malnutrition  or  actual  hunger.  The  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation, 
organized  to  relieve  famine  conditions,  has  now  broadened  its  objective 
to  the  prevention  of  famine  in  the  world. 

Its  method  is  to  produce  and  distribute  high-energy  food  supplements 
that  can  be  made  from  natural  foods  found  in  surplus  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  America,  soybean  meal  has  been  the  basis;  in  India  it  is 
peanut  meal;  in  Iraq  the  national  surplus  of  dates  can  be  converted  to  a 


lightweight  food  concentrate,  supplying  in  two  ounces  about  one  third 
of  the  normal  human  daily  food  requirement.  In  this  way  nutritional 
values  are  kept  high,  and  costs  at  a  minimum.  Since  the  program  began, 
affiliates  have  been  launched  in  eleven  other  nations,  all  co-operating  in 
the  basic  project  of  getting  food  direct  to  the  undernourished  individual. 
The  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation  is  a  private  organization.  It  has 
never  received  a  contribution  in  excess  of  $10,000.  Its  efforts  are  not 
widely  known  within  the  United  States;  they  are  widely  and  gratefully 
known  in  those  countries  where  hunger  is  a  living  problem.  Its  three-cent 
meals  have  contributed  directly  and  importantly  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  its  research  and  information  program  holds  out  an  even  high 
hope — of  banishing  hunger  from  the  earth.  The  pennies  it  receives  anr 
spends  are  a  substantial  contribution  to  peace  on  earth. 

Collier's  for  June  22,  1956 


Try 


1WINST0N  America's  fav°rite  fnter  sm°ke 


SAYS    BOB    CUIVIMIIMGS 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  W  I  NSTON-SALEM.N.C 


■  "Take  it  from  me,"  says  "photographer"  Bob  Cummings, 
star  of  The  Bob  Cummings  Show  on  CBS-TV,  "this  filter  cigarette 
really  tastes  like  a  cigarette!"  The  exclusive  Winston  filter 
lets  the  flavor  come  through  to  you,  smooth  and  rich-tasting. 
Make  your  next  pack  Winston,  and  enjoy  filter  smoking! 


Switch  to  WINSTON  America's  best-selling,  best-tasting  filter  cigarette 


I 


